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THE INTERNATIONALIZATION 
OF JERUSALEM 


Evan M. Wilson 


FTER the June War of 1967, Israel declared the entire City of Jerusalem, 
divided between itself and Jordan for about twenty years, to be a 
part of its own tercitory. . 

It is the opinion of this writer that the present situation in Jerusalem does 
not represent a solution of its problems, and this article will attempt to explain 
why some form of international solution would seem to be called for. This 
statement is made in full knowledge of the fact that the government of Israel 
has stated that the problem of Jerusalem is not negotiable, and that in the 
past both Israel and Jordan, the two states most immediately affected, generally 
have shown, to say the least, a lack of enthusiasm for internationalization. 


The Holy Places 


The essential point to be borne in mind is that just as Palestine is the 
Holy Land of three world religions, so is Jerusalem the Holy City of each 
of the three. Their interests are focused in a rather dramatic form on one 
particular site, which happens to be, tradition tells us, where Abraham prepared 
to sacrifice Isaac, Solomon built his Temple, Our Lord taught, and Muhammad 
departed for his journey to Heaven. This one spot, the Temple Mount or 
the Haram al-Sharif, as it is variously called, epitomizes the whole problem 
of Palestine and of the Holy Places. It is sacred to Jews because it occupies 
a central place in Jewish religious tradition and because of the “Wailing Wall,” 
actually the western wall of the Haram al-Shartf, or Noble Enclosure. To 
Christians, there is no other spot (except possibly the Mount of Olives) so 
closely associated with the life of Jesus, from childhood to death. And to 
Muslims, the site of Muhammad’s ascent into Heaven is so sacred that Jerusalem 
is their third holiest city, after Mecca and Medina. In fact, the great mosque 
which is called the Dome of the Rock has become a place of pilgrimage for 
Muslims from all over the world. Before the June War hundreds of thousands 
used to come there each year to pray from as far away as Morocco or Indonesia. 

While the Temple area illustrates in the most vivid terms the way in which 
the interests of the three religions are intermingled in Jerusalem, a glance at 
a map of the Holy Places [see cover] will show that they are scattered through- 
out the city in such a way as to make their physical separation an impossibility. 
A EVAN M. WILSON is a retired Foreign Service Oficer whose last post was as Minister-Consul 


General at Jerusalem. He is the author of a book on Jerusalem to be published by Ven Nostrand, 
New York, late in 1969. 
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It is this which has led to the rivalry and conflicts which have been characteristic 
of the Holy Land for so many centuries, with the added element that, for the 
past fifty years or so, religious beliefs and practices have become a prime factor 
in the growth of militant nationalism in this part of the world. Indeed, so 
violent, so intense have been the passions and emotions aroused over this issue 
that it can be said that possession of the city and its Holy Places by any one 
of the three conflicting interests will be contested by the other two. And that 
is what is happening now. 

The conflict over the Holy Places is far from new. It will be recalled that 
the Crimean War had its immediate origins in a dispute between France and 
Russia over protection of the Christian shrines in the Holy Land. Both the 
Turks and the British found that their task of administering Palestine was 
complicated by the dissensions and jealousies both between Christians, Muslims 
and Jews and among the Christian sects—dissensions which have continued to 
the present day. One has only to cite the conflict between Muslims and Jews 
over the Wailing Wall during the days of the Mandate, or that between the 
Christian communities at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre or the Church of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem. The dispute over the Wailing Wall led to violent 
clashes and to the appointment eventually of a British Commission. The 
denial by the Jordanians of Jewish access to the Wall for the 19 years that 
Jordan held the Old City of Jerusalem, from 1948 to 1967, exacerbated 
the dispute. 

The sordid squabbles between the Christian sects caused the Ottoman Sultan 
as far back as 1757 to issue a firman dividing the Christian shrines between 
them. The status quo governing the Holy Places which was the result of this 
measure is, with some modifications, still in effect, although the different sects 
are still quarreling as to its interpretation. Arguments as to which portion 
of which church was assigned to each sect, who should clean which steps and 
which door, and the like, have at times led to pitched battles between clerics. 
As recently as Easter-time of 1967, there was a near-riot at the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Several people were injured by flying stones, some thrown by 
the Patriarchs themselves. It was because the quarreling between the sects 
in this church was so fierce that the Turks always stationed 4 Muslim doorkeeper 
there to preserve order. | 

The jealousies between the ecclesiastical leaders in Jerusalem are traditional. 
For some years a proposal which a well-known American foundation put 
forward for the cleaning (badly needed) of the mosaics at the Church of 
the Nativity has been hanging fire because the Patriarch chiefly involved became 
suspicious of the fact that the sponsors of the project had approached the 
other two Patriarchs as well. When it became clear that the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre (damaged by an earthquake in 1927 and for many years 


propped up by scaffolding erected during the British mandate) was in danger 
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of collapse, it took seven years of tortuous negotiations, from 1954 to 1961, 
to get agreement among the religious communities to carry out the necessary 
repairs. 

These examples are cited to underline the point that the conflicts and 
potential conflicts over the Holy Places in Jerusalem are so deep seated that 
the shrines should not be left to the sole care of those immediately involved, 
and that some form of outside presence is required. Events during and after 
the June War have served to increase the anxieties of the Christians and Muslims 
as to what will happen 1f their Holy Places remain in the sole control of Israel. 


Anxieties of Christians and Muslims 


Immediately after the war, the Israeli government pledged that it would 
respect all the Holy Places and guarantee free access to them. The Muslim 
and Christian shrines were placed under the Ministry of Religious Affairs, 
which is dominated by Orthodox Jewish elements. This led to a protest by 
the Muslims and their sites were taken out of the control of this Ministry, but 
the Christian shrines remain under its supervision. With the opening up of 
the two halves of the city following the Israeli government’s extension of its 
municipal administration to the Old City, thousands of Israelis flocked to the 
Old City. Their dress and behavior in mosques and churches were not always 
decorous and the Israeli authorities received so many protests about this fact 
that they had to station guards at the principal churches and mosques to insure 
that proper standards of conduct were met. Some churches were closed by the 
Christian authorities to prevent further friction. 

The Christian and Muslim inhabitants of the Old City were unhappy when 
the Chief Chaplain of the Israeli Armed Forces, Rabbi General Goren, con- 
ducted prayers at the Haram al-Sharif itself, and when the Minister of Religious 
Affairs spoke in an address of rebuilding the Temple on this site. They were 
also concerned at the falling-off in the Christian and Muslim pilgrimage traffic, 
which before the war had been such an important source of revenue for the 
Old City. It soon became clear that, regardless of the assurances given by the 
government with respect to freedom of access, Christian and Muslim visitors 
from abroad were simply not coming to the Holy Places. Under present circum- 
stances it is hardly to be expected that, say, a Muslim pilgrim from Saudi 
Arabia or a Christian Arab from Lebanon would visit Jerusalem— for political 
reasons, because their Holy Places are in Israeli hands. 

There are other factors to cause concern. Just as the Jews resented, and for 
good reason, their being denied access to their Holy Places and the desecration 
of Jewish cemeteries and other sites which undoubtedly took place under 
Jordanian occupation, so do the Christians and Muslims feel uneasy at certain 
incidents which have taken place under Israeli occupation. After the war it was 
»ound that the Armenian Church of St. Savior, and several Christian cemeteries, 
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all lying on Mount Zion in an area that was closed off for many years by the 
Israeli military, had suffered severely. The tombs of the Armenian Patriarchs, 
in the courtyard of the church, had been broken into and the bones scattered 
about. A valuable mosaic floor was missing from the church. The cemeteries 
nearby had been allowed to fall into disrepair, with thick vegetation and opened 
graves. The tower of the Dormition Abbey in the vicinity, commanding an 
excellent view into the Walled City of Jerusalem, had been used for years 
by the military as a well-fortified strongpoint—a fact which led to its being one 
of the first objects of Jordanian bombardment on the morning of June 5, 1967. 

An incident which took place in the spring of 1967 and which involved the 
denial of access to a Christian Holy Place also gave rise to concern. This was 
in the same Mount Zion area. It happens that Mount Zion is one of those 
Holy Places which are sacred to all three religions. To Christians, it is the 
reputed site of the Cenacle, that is, of the Lord’s Supper. To Jews and Muslims, 
it is sacred as the site of David’s tomb, David being one of those Old Testament 
figures revered by both religions. An announcement by the Ministry of Religious 
Affairs that Mount Zion would henceforth be closed on the Sabbath had the 
effect of preventing Christian pilgrims from visiting the Room of the Last 
Supper on Saturdays. More alarmingly, it was reported that the Israeli authori- 
ties had plans for opening up a newly found tomb, reportedly that of Solomon, 
in a chamber immediately next to the Cenacle. Since the only means of access 
to this second chamber was through the Cenacle, this would have turned the 
Room of the Last Supper into an anteroom for a non-Christian shrine and 
accotding to Christian authorities in Jerusalem would have produced an im- 
possible situation. Fortunately the protests of the Christian authorities led to 
the-reopening of the site on Saturdays (for Christian pilgrims) and the plan 
for opening a new tomb was dropped. 

In addition, Christians in Israel have not been happy at certain aspects of 
their treatment at the hands of the authorities., They have encountered various 
bureaucratic obstacles, for example, difficulties in obtaining entry visas for new 
or replacement personnel, and virtually all of the Christian schools in Israel 
have been closed. 

The Muslims for their part are concerned at instances of desecration by 
the Israelis of Muslim sites—notably the Mamillah cemetery in the New City, 
most of which was converted into a public park some years ago, and the mosque 
at Ain Karim west of Jerusalem, which was allowed to fall into a sad state of 
disrepair, and was often used as a latrine by residents of the area. 

In summary, the Christians and Muslims are restive and unhappy, regarding 
both the present situation and the immediate past. It is the firm belief of this 
writer that the problem of Jerusalem is an international one, transcending 
purely local issues, and that the Christians and Muslims of the world will not 
acquiesce indefinitely in Israeli occupation of the Holy Places and control oen 
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all means of access thereto. The answer, as already indicated, would seem to 
lie in the direction of internationalization, but before proceeding to a discussion 
of various alternative solutions it may be well to sketch in the background 
regarding previous proposals for an international régime for the city. 


Past Proposals for Internationalization 


It should be conceded at the outset that the question of the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem is a highly recondite one, with which relatively few people 
are familiar. One is reminded of the nineteenth century Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, Lord Palmerston, regarding the Schlesvig-Holstein problem. 
Palmerston is said to have commented that there were really only three persons 
who had understood this problem: the Prince Consort Albert, who was dead, 
a university professor, who had gone mad, and himself—and he had quite 
forgotten it. At all events, the different proposals for the settlement of the 
Palestine problem by partition, such as the Peel Report (1937) and the 
majority report of the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine (1947) 
recognized the need for giving some special treatment to Jerusalem, because 
of its unique character as the site of the Holy Places. 

The resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations endorsing 
the majority report of UNSCOP (November 29, 1947) stated that: “The 
City of Jerusalem shall be established as a corpus separatum under a special 
international régime and shall be administered by the United Nations." Annexed 
to the resolution was a map showing the area to be included in the proposed 
international city. This comprised some 100 square miles, with a population 
of over 200,000, and included Bethlehem as well as other suburbs of Jerusalem. 
The Trusteeship Council of the United Nations was to draw up, within five 
months, a detailed statute for the administration of the city. This, however, 
was never put into effect. By that time there had been considerable fighting 
in Jerusalem between Arab and Jewish forces and the city was already divided 
(as it remained until June 1967). 

In December 1948, the General Assembly passed a resolution setting up 
a Palestine Conciliation Commission and directing this Commission to prepare 
a plan for a permanent international régime for Jerusalem, with "maximum 
local autonomy." This plan came before the General Assembly in the fall of 
1949 but failed to gain approval. It got caught in the cross currents that had 
begun to develop between the advocates of territorial and the advocates of 
functional internationalization. 


By territorial internationalization is meant the placing of a specific piece 
of territory under international administration, as envisaged in the 1947 reso- 
lution, Ze. the corpas separatum. Functional internationalization, on the other 


» and, refers to the placing of the Holy Places under some form of international 
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protection, without creating an actual international area. Territorial inter- 
nationalization was supported at the time by the Vatican, and hence by most 
Roman Catholic states, and by the Arab states with the exception of Jordan, 
which wanted no international régime at all for Jerusalem. Functional inter- 
nationalization was supported by most of the Protestant states, and, at one 
stage at least, by Israel. 


The PCC plan referred to above turned out to be neither fully territorial 
nor fully functional in scope. In any case, the supporters of territorial inter- 
nationalization were in the majority in the 1949 Assembly. Neither the PCC 
plan nor a proposal put forward by the Netherlands and Sweden for functional 
internationalization won general acceptance. Instead, the Assembly reaffirmed 
its support for the concept of full territorial internationalization as provided 
in its resolution of two years before, and again instructed the Trusteeship 
Council to prepare a plan for the city. 

'The Trusteeship Council duly drew up a plan, which was a detailed blueprint 
for territorial internationalization but which neither Jordan nor Israel would 
accept when it was put to them. The Council therefore reported to the General 
Assembly that it was taking no further action in the matter. When the Assembly 
met in December 1950, neither a Swedish resolution calling for functional 
internationalization nor a Belgian one calling for territorial internationalization 
was approved and that was the end of the Assembly's consideration of the 
Jerusalem issue until after the June War. 


By way of comment on this unsatisfactory outcome, it should be pointed 
out that as soon as the two halves of Jerusalem were physically separated it 
became extremely difficult to internationalize the city, particularly as each 
sector grew more and more economically linked either to Israel or to Jordan. 
Thus the 1949 resolution of the General Assembly, calling again for the full 
territorial internationalization of so large an area as the corpus separatum, 
and ignoring economic factors, was highly unrealistic. At that stage, functional 
internationalization would have been preferable, as it would have avoided 
taking the two sectors away from the jurisdiction of the two states involved. 
Today, however, the situation is quite different, as the city is again united. 


Alternative Proposals for a Jerusalem Solution 


It seems clear today that a basic assumption underlying any solution of 
the Jerusalem issue is that the West Bank of the Jordan would be returned to 
Arab control If Israel is to remain in indefinite occupation of the whole 
of the West Bank there is no point in discussing any change in the present 
status with respect to Jerusalem. 1f, on the other hand, some arrangement 
can be worked out for Israeli withdrawal from at least a substantial portion 


of the West Bank and Arab reoccupation, the question of Jerusalem will 
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immediately arise. This is because of the close links between the Old City of 
Jerusalem and the West Bank, to say nothing of the broader issues involved. 

While hopefully there would be no further partition of the city—no return 
to the barbed wire of 1948-67—Jordanian and Israeli interests in the city, 
and the interests of the Arab and Jewish inhabitants, would need to be 
protécted; free access would need to be guaranteed to all the Holy Places for 
all pilgrims, and there would need to be full recognition of the international 
interest in Jerusalem. 

By recognition of the international interest is meant the interest not only 
of the Christians and Jews of the world but also of the Muslims, both Arab 
and non-Arab, and of the United Nations itself. It will be recalled that during 
the 1967 crisis such Muslim countries as Morocco and Pakistan were vociferous 
in their defense of Muslim rights in the Holy City. It will also be recalled 
that almost from its inception the United Nations has had before it the problem 
of Jerusalem and that the city has been the center of important United Nations 
activities. 

By free access for all pilgrims is meant the ability of pilgrims from all 
over the world, Jewish, Christian and Muslim, to visit their Holy Places in 
Jerusalem. As already pointed out, this condition does not obtain today as far 
as all Christian or Muslim pilgrims are concerned. 

By protection of Jordan’s interest in the city is meant not only the interest 
of Jordanian Muslims in the Haram al-Sharif and other shrines but the 
economic ties between the West Bank (as well as the East Bank) and the 
Old City. The latter was the commercial center for the West Bank and an 
important source of revenue to Jordan through tourism. 

By protection of Israel’s interest in the city is meant the fact that Israel has 
established its capital there and attaches great importance to the question of 
access to the Wailing Wall and other Jewish shrines, in addition to Israel’s 
historic ties with Jerusalem. It goes without saying that in any proposed 
solution the interests of the people of the city, Jewish as well as Arab, should 
be safeguarded. 

These, then, are the assumptions on which any attempt at a solution of 
the Jerusalem question should be based: Arab return to the West Bank, 
no return to the barbed wire, protection of the interests of Jordan and Israel 
and of the inhabitants of the city, free access, and recognition of the inter- 
national interest. We may now review the various alternative solutions which 
might be put forward and see how each one would meet the requirements 
of the basic assumptions. 

1. Continued Israeli Control, perhaps with some sort of international advisory 
commission to represent international religious and other interests. 

As already indicated, in the writer’s view Muslim and Christian opinion 


gould not be satisfied by a continuance of the present situation, nor would 
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Jordanian or Arab interests. A commission for the Holy Places would not be 
regarded as a sufficient safeguard, for the real issue to the Christians and 
Muslims is Jewish control of their Holy Places. 

2. Return of tbe Old City to Jordanian Control. ‘This alternative, while 
obviously acceptable to Jordan and to Jordanians, would be unacceptable on 
all other grounds. It would be impossible to get Israel and Jewish opinion 
to agree, after recent experiences, to put the Jewish Holy Places again under 
. Jordanian conttol, even though the Jordanian government has offered to provide 
full access to the Wailing Wall and other Jewish sites if it were to get back 
the Old City. It would probably also be hard to get Christian agreement, 
since the Christians in Jordan were becoming increasingly unhappy with their 
treatment at the hands of the Muslim majority in Jordan prior to the war. 
They were concerned at a new Jordanian education law which by its require- 
ment that every child, in whatever school, must be taught the religion of his 
parents had the effect of forcing the Christians to teach Islam to their Muslim 
pupils and also imposed a very narrow, rigid curriculum on their schools. They 
complained of various kinds of discrimination and many were talking of wanting 
to leave the country. Finally, to return the Old City to Jordan would mean 
that the city would again be divided and the barbed wire brought back— 
surely an undesirable development. 

3. A Condominium between Israel and Jordan. Yt is hard to see how this 
type of solution would be acceptable to either party, given the past history 
of their relationship, or how it would be workable. Israel would certainly 
oppose a condominium over the whole of Jerusalem as this would involve 
sharing sovereignty over the New City, where it has established its capital. 
Arrangements could possibly be worked out under a scheme of this sort to 
assure free access, but a purely local solution of this kind would not provide 
adequate recognition of the international interest in the city. 


Arguments for Internationalization 


If we are to conclude that the foregoing three alternative solutions ate not 
acceptable, this would leave the different variants of internationalization. In 
considering these it may be well to remind ourselves that now that the city 
is united again it should prove easier to treat it as a single unit than in the 
period following 1947: it is this writer's conviction as well that only through 
some form of internationalization can the unique character of Jerusalem be 
safeguarded. The variants of this type of solution can be reduced to three. 

1. Full Territorial Internationalization of the area included in the 1947 
partition plan (the corpzs separatum). Ideally this solution has many attrac- 
tions. It has the advantage of encompassing all of the Holy Places in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, and it would certainly provide recognition for the inter- 


national interest. The area is so large, however (100 square miles with a 
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current population of over 250,000), as to offer virtually insuperable adminis- 
trative problems in terms of devising a form of government—as the United 
Nations learned during its lengthy consideration of the Jerusalem problem. 
After all the years when they divided the corpus separatum between them, 
both Israel and Jordan would certainly object to its being revived. It simply 
is not a practical possibility. 

2. Partial Territorial Internationalization of an area smaller than the corpus 
separatum. of the 1947 plan, with Israel and Jordan, respectively, controlling | 
the remainder. This appears to be the most promising of the different alterna- 
tives, although manifestly it involves serious problems. As will be discussed 
in further detail below, it should prove possible to identify an area, such as 
the Walled City and the area immediately surrounding it, which would contain 
the most important Holy Places but which would be sufficiently compact as 
to be manageable in terms of international administration. 

Such a solution should make it possible to meet the requirements of the 
international interest and the question of access, to the important shrines at 
least. The smaller the area to be internationalized and the greater the area 
left under Israeli or Jordanian administration, the less would be the problem 
of providing for Israeli or Jordanian interests in the internationalized area or 
for those of the Jewish or Arab population. —^ 

3. Functional Internationalization of the Holy Places only. This alternative 
has the advantage of not involving any decisions of a territorial nature, as 
well as the fact that—at one time at least—it appealed to one of the parties 
immediately concerned (Israel). What would presumably be attempted would 
be to draw up some arrangement under the United Nations for the functional 
internationalization of the Holy Places, with full guarantees of access, while 
continuing Israel in control of the whole of Jerusalem. In other words, this 
variant would not appear to differ in substance from the first alternative 
discussed above, continued Israeli control, and would be open to the same 
objections from the standpoint of satisfying Christian and Muslim opinion, or 
Jordanian and Arab interests. 

X * * d * 


A Plan for Partial Territorial Internationalization 


: Jt seems clear that any proposal for partial territorial internationalization 
should cover the Walled City of Jerusalem at the very least. The Walled City 
has the advantage that it is a finite area that can be identified readily and 
more easily administered than a larger area. It contains the most important 
shrines—notably the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Wailing Wall, and 
the Haram al-Sharif with the Dome of the ‘Rock. 
There are, however, a number of shrines in the immediately surrounding 
P particularly the Mount of Olives (sacred to Muslims as well as Christians), 
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the Garden of Gethsemane (Christian) and the Jewish tombs which like the 
Garden lie between the Walled City and the Mount of Olives. To the immediate 
southeast of the Walled City stands Mount Zion, which as already stated is 
sacred to all three religions. It is therefore suggested that Mount Zion on 
the one side and the Mount of Olives and the intervening area on the other 
be included in the proposed international sector. These, incidentally, are areas 
that were under Israeli or Jordanian control, respectively, before the June War 
and so counterbalancing concessions by each side would be involved. 


A final site that might be included in the proposed international zone would 
be Government House (headquarters of the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization) and its surrounding United Nations enclave, with a connecting 
corridor. This might involve topographical problems in view of the fact that 
Government House is about a mile and a half from the Walled City, but 
there would be a psychological advantage in terms of maintaining a United 
Nations presence in the international zone. This would be especially true if 
it could be arranged (as some think advisable) to transfer to Jerusalem some 
major United Nations unit in addition to UNTSO and UNRWA (the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East). 
. Conceivably UNTSO and UNRWA headquarters could be moved into the 
international zone but this would appear less desirable than adding the United 
Nations enclave to the zone. 


These suggestions are put forward as illustrative only, as the actual boundaries 
of the international zone would have to be subject to negotiation. The main 
objective would be to obtain recognition of the principle of internationalization. 
Then only could the precise area be determined. 


Supreme authority for the international sector would rest with the United 
Nations, which would appoint a Special Representative to embody its presence 
in the city. Day-to-day administration would be in the hands of a City Council, 
elected by the residents of the sector, which would have supervision over 
municipal services for the sector. The arrangements would include provisions 
for both Israel and Jordan to benefit from the revenues from tourism in the 
international sector. There would also have to be agreement with respect to 
customs and currency matters and to the citizenship to be held by the residents 
of the sector. 


Access to all Holy Places within the area proposed for internationalization 
in 1947 would be guaranteed and there would be the greatest possible freedom 
of movement between the international sector and Israel or the West Bank, 
as the case might be, but under the control of each government. The Special 
Representative of the United Nations would be responsible for the protection 
of the Holy Places within the sector and for this purpose would have some sort 


of police force. The actual maintenance of the Holy Places, however, would 
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be in the hands of the different religious communities and every effort would 
be made to see that they carried out this responsibility—their failure in some 
instances to do so since the war has caused problems. 


Israel would be permitted to retain the no-man’s land, which it occupied 
in June 1967, aside from such portions of the Government House enclave 
and contiguous territory as might be included in the international zone. With 
the exception of Mount Zion it would not be asked to give up any territory 
formerly in the Israeli sector, and it would be able to continue maintaining 
its capital in the New City. This should make it possible eventually for those 
embassies which are now located at Tel Aviv to be moved to Jerusalem. 


The Special Representative of the United Nations would of course have 
to be selected with great care. He should not be a person too closely affiliated 
with any one of the various religious denominations or sects having an active 
rôle in Jerusalem. His position would be like that of an American city manager. 
To give a voice to the various interests focusing on Jerusalem, an advisory 
board might be named to assist the Special Representative, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the different religious sects and other elements having an interest 
in the city. 

Conclusion 


The Muslim and Christian leaders of the Old City of Jerusalem have not 
been the only ones to raise their voices in protest over the present state of 
affairs. Since the June War, the Vatican has reaffirmed its support for the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem, and the National Council of Churches in the 
United States has called for the establishment of an international presence in 
the city. King Faysal of Saudi Arabia, in his róle of protector of the Holy 
Places of Islam, has stated that the Muslim shrines in Jerusalem must not 
remain in Jewish possession. Other religious leaders will no doubt be heard 
from in the future. 

To bring about a solution of the Jerusalem problem under prevailing con- 
ditions will of course require a formidable effort. The Israelis hold a strong 
card in their physical possession of the Old City but the Arabs also hold a 
strong card in that their consent is necessary for any settlement of the overall 
problems at issue between the two parties. Israel might therefore acquiesce in 
a solution for Jerusalem along the foregoing lines if it were to develop that 
this would bring with it an overall settlement, which Israel presumably wants, 
and surely needs in order to prevent the threat of a new war. In this sense, 
Jerusalem could be the key to a solution of the overall Palestine problem. 


While this may mean that a solution for Jerusalem can only be reached 
as part of an overall settlement, manifestly there would be distinct advantages 
if it could be reached before. Pressures now being felt in Israel for complete 
annexation of the Old City could be warded off, and the enhanced freedom of 
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movement for the Arab and Jewish population of the area that would follow 
would facilitate exchanges of all kinds and lead to greater understanding. 
Advantages which Israel would gain from an early solution for Jerusalem 
of the type suggested would, in addition to continued access to the Jewish 
shrines, be as follows: (1) it could retain the New City as its capital and 
gain international recognition for this; (2) it could share in tourist revenues, 
which would greatly expand over the present level and (3) it could look to 
the elimination of a serious source of friction with Christian and Muslim opinion 
and with the international community in general. Indeed, so great are the 
potential benefits for the whole world from a solution of the Jerusalem issue 
that every effort should be made by our government and the others concerned 
to bring it about. How and when such a proposal would be put forward and 
how to bring in the various interested parties (not Jordan and Israel above 
but the wider interests, Christian, Jewish and Muslim and the United Nations 
itself) would have to be determined. But it seems clear that the two countries 
most immediately affected ate going to need some outside assistance, and even 
outside pressure, if they are going to come to a solution regarding Jerusalem. 
And it seems equally clear that if they do not do so, the outlook is bleak indeed. 
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THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
AND THE SUDAN 


Tareq Y. Ismael | 


HE primary objective of Egypt’s policy in the Sudan is to safeguard 

strategic interests. Its most vital concern by far is the Nile River. The 

importance of the river as a consideration in Egypt's foreign policy was 

graphically expressed by an Egyptian army colonel in 1948: 

No politician can ignore Egypt's interest in the Sudan. Its permanent and vital 
interest concerns Egypt's life. Egypt gets its water from the Nile which flows in the 
heart of the Sudan. The Nile to Egypt is a matter of life or death. If the waters of 
this river were discontinued or were controlled by a hostile state or a state that could 
become hostile, Egypt's life is over. Of course, whoever controls the Sudan naturally 
controls the northern Nile Valley. Egypt in this era of conflicting political doctrines 
cannot trust the neighbors of the Sudan. Today's friends may become tomorrow's 
enemies, For this reason, all of Egypt's efforts are to insure for herself a secure life 
in the coming future.! 


The Sudan is a predominant factor in the formulation of Egypt's African 
policy. This can be perceived in light of the fact that the decision-making 
process is, as of this writing, concentrated in the hands of Nasir and his fellow 
officers, most of whom grew up in the era during which the Sudan was a 
dominant factor in Egypt's national aspirations. Many of them served in the 
Sudan and some were born there. Also, they are to a large degree strategy 
oriented, owing to their military backgrounds. Most of them are Staff College 
graduates and tend to be sensitive more to the strategic rather than to the 
political considerations in foreign policy. Therefore, it is natural for them to 
emphasize the Sudan. 


Egyptian strategists have dealt in great detail with the importance of the 
Sudan. The primary consideration is that the Sudan controls the sources of 
the Nile River. There the branches of the Nile meet to form the so-called 
Great Nile. The salient point is that "any aggressive power that controls the 
Nile sources will govern the waters coming north.”* Another important 
strategic consideration is the location of the Sudan. It has "an excellent 
position" in the heart of the Continent and is "considered a base controlling 
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the regions surrounding it,” and conceivably, it could control the vital lines 
of communication that run to and from Africa? Explaining Egypt's interest 
in Africa Nasir emphasized the location of the Sudan in The Philosophy of 
the Revolution, noting that the Sudan’s "boundaries extend to the heart of the 
Continent where it is bounded by neighbourly relations, being the sensitive 
center.”* There is also the potential of the undeveloped human resources. 
Utilization of these resources as recruits for his army was one of the factors 
that motivated Muhammad 'Ali's conquest of the Sudan in 1820. Therefore, 
in view of the struggle of the big powers for spheres of influence in Africa 
and control over the Sudan, Egypt considers it especially vital to keep the 
Sudan neutral. 

Besides the geopolitical factors, there are also economic and commercial 
considerations influencing Egypt's policy in the Sudan. The underpopulation 
of the Sudan, its mineral and agricultural richness, and the potential market 
for Egyptian products have been cited as strategically important for Egypt. 
These factors are becoming increasingly dominant as Egypt seeks solutions to 
the problem of overpopulation. When the Census of 1927 made the extent 
of its population problem apparent, Egypt, for the first time, brought up the 
question of immigration to the Sudan in negotiations with the British. In 
1936, Nahas Pasha, Prime Minister then, succeeded in obtaining an agreement 
with the British for unrestricted immigration. However, no large-scale immi- 
gration plan was ever instituted under this agreement.” As Egypt's population 
has continued to expand rapidly, immigration to the Eee Popes Sudan 
remains a tantalizing possibility. 

As Egypt turns increasingly towards industrialization to relieve the pressures 
of overpopulation, the need to create new outlets for its manufactured products 
becomes vital. The Sudan, consisting largely of a rural population with little 
industrialization, presents an excellent consumer market. However, the sale of 
Egyptian products has been seriously affected by foreign competition. A good 
illustration of this is the cotton textile industry, on which Egypt heavily depends. 
A majority of the Sudanese wear cotton goods year round and consequently 
there is a big demand in the Sudan for cheap cotton goods; but, prior to 
World War II, the greatest portion of these articles were imported from 
Japan.® Another example is the sugar industry. Before World War II, sugar 
was imported from Egypt. After a dispute over prices in 1941, Sudan went 
elsewhere for its supply. Egypt subsequently regained the Sudanese sugar 
market. By 1960, cane sugar was Egypt's chief export to the Sudan. In that 
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year, Egypt exported 44,303 tons of cane sugar to the Sudan at a value of £E. 
1,517,031." 

There are also political objectives affecting Egypt’s policy in the Sudan. 
Many Egyptian writers emphasize that the Sudan can be the nucleus of the 
Great State of the Nile Valley. Egypt, united with the Sudan, "will create a 
great power for the Nile Valley in all respects which will enable her [to gain] 
sovereignty and real leadership not for the continent alone, but for the whole 
Middle East group and will give her a very special position in the Afro-Asian 
bloc." 8 ` 

The above points indicate that Egypt's interests are closely involved in the 
Sudan. Egypt’s policy has always been to influence if not to control that 
country. This is evident in a study of the policy in practice, which can be 
divided into three phases: Rationalization of the Policy: 1952-1955; Relations 
in Crisis: 1956-1958; and Military Rule: 1958-1964. 


Rationalization of tbe Policy: 1952-1955 


By the time of the July 1952 Revolution, the doctrine of the unity of the 
Nile Valley had reached dramatic proportions, climaxing in Egypt's abrogation 
of the Condominium Agreement in 1951. The immediate goal of the new 
Egyptian régime was to adjust Egypt's policy toward the Sudan in light of 
the political realities existing in both countries. However, Egypt's own internal 
situation made the carrying out of the abrogation through forceful means 
entirely unfeasible. Also, it was doubtful whether the Sudan, in fact, favored 
unity. The situation there was already complicated by the multiplicity of 
parties, some in favor and others opposed to unification, and Egypt's unilateral 
action served only to create more factions and further undermined her position. 
The Umma Party, led by Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, called for complete 
independence from both Egypt and the United Kingdom. The Socialist 
Republican Party, which was composed largely of tribal chiefs, called’ for 
independence but with strong ties to Britain, and the unionist parties were 
the Ashiqqa, the National Front and the Unity of the Nile Valley. 

After the Egyptian Revolution, the idea of self-determination for the Sudan 
was accepted for the first time by the new Egyptian military élite. President 
Najib himself was an intimate friend of al-Mahdi, the head of the anti- 
Egyptian Ansar, and in October. 1952, al-Mahdi arrived in Cairo to discuss 
the draft constitution for the Sudan proposed by Britain. The reason behind 
Egypt's change in policy was that the new régime’s first goal was to rid both 
countries of British occupation. Therefore, it was decided that Egypt’s interests 
could best be served with a compromise on the issue. Furthermore, the 
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amalgamation of the Sudanese unionist parties that had recently taken place 
greatly increased the prospect that union could be achieved through popular 
choice. And even if complete independence were chosen, once Britain evacuated 
the Sudan, it would be free of foreign influence that could threaten the Nile. 
Also, once the evacuation was achieved, Egypt could always exercise influence 
through other means and even force its influence if the necessity should arise. 

On November 2, 1952, about four months after the Revolution, the Egyptian 
government delivered a note to the British government concerning methods 
and means of Sudan self-determination. Then in order to gain trust and suppott, 
Salah Salim and Dhü al-Fiqár Sabri went to Khartum to discuss plans and on 
January 10, 1953, the Sudanese parties signed an agreement accepting the 
following recommendations regarding Egyptian-British negotiations: (1) The 
Egyptian proposal regarding the maintenance of unity between North and 
South Sudan; (2) the Egyptian proposal regarding the establishment of a 
committee to aid the Governor General; (3) the concept of Sudanization, 
which stipulated that Egyptian and British officials holding posts in the Sudan 
should be replaced by Sudanese wherever possible; (4) the Egyptian recom- 
mendations regarding the elections; and (5) the complete evacuation of 
foreign armies prior to the elections for the constituent assembly. The agree- 
ment was signed by representatives of the Umma Party, the Socialist Republican 
Party, the National Unionist Party, and the National Party, with Salah Salim 
as a witness. And following this development, on February 12th of the same 
year, Britain and Egypt agreed to accept most of the suggestions incorporated 
in the Egyptian note of November 2, 1952. 

After the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement, Egypt immediately 
began preparing for the new phase in relations that the Sudan’s self- 
determination would bring about. In April 1953, a decree was issued reorgan- 
izing and strengthening the department of the Undersecretary of Sudanese 
Affairs and two important bureaus were established: the Bureau of Economic 
Affairs and Public Relations and the Bureau of Cultural and Social Affairs.? 
The main objective of the Bureau of Economic Affairs and Public Relations 
was to concentrate on the study of the factors influencing the economic relations 
between Egypt and the Sudan. For this purpose, the Department of Statistics 
was established. Other programs were also initiated to achieve the Bureau's 
purpose. One of its primary duties was to investigate methods to expand the 
Sudanese market for Egyptian products and to protect these products from 
foreign competition. 

Upon its establishment, the Bureau of Cultural and Social Affairs took over 
supervision of Sudanese living in Egypt. It helped Sudanese who wanted to 
travel to Egypt to find jobs and extended aid to the underprivileged in the 
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Sudan. Exchanges of visits between cultural and scientific missions of students 
and teachers were organized and supervised. In addition, the agency supervised 
Sudanese students in Egypt and organized trips to demonstrate “the scientific, 
social and economic life of Egypt.” 


The Sudanese elections took place in November 1953, and resulted in an 
absolute majority for the pro-Egyptian National Unionist Party. It is apparent 
that Egypt considered this success to be a guarantee of unity and, in early 1954, 
she moved rapidly to consolidate relations between the two states. The Egyptian 
government established religious grammar and high schools in the Sudan, 
whose graduates would be sent directly to Al-Azhar. Salah Salim suggested 
that arrangements be made to facilitate 4,000 Sudanese students in Egyptian 
summer camps by 1955. In February, he and ‘Abd al-Hakim ‘Amir arrived in 
the Sudan for a four-day trip. The trip was extended to 25 days and they 
traveled 10,000 miles through the Sudan promoting Egyptian-Sudanese rela- 
tions. Also in February, the Minister of Works and a number of Egyptian 
technical experts arrived in the Sudan to discuss future projects. Emphasizing 
the importance of the Sudanese question to the Egyptian government, Salah 
Salim stated: "The duty of Egypt toward the Sudan . . . was given the first 
place of priority by the revolution’s leadership and the policy of its government 
and Egypt is ready to do everything in order to reach the goal... "10 


On the occasion of the opening of the Sudanese Parliament, the Egyptian 
government sent gifts to the Sudan, including a number of arms. Egypt stated 
that these were sent to celebrate "this happy occasion as a practical token of 
her love and to strengthen the Sudan . .. by giving its (Egypt's) citizens in 
the south (Sudan) arms that are sufficient to equip 1,000 Sudanese soldiers 
and five new training airplanes to train the sons of the south (Sudan) ... 
because power is the sign of success in this materialistic age."!1 


Relations in Crisis: 1956-1958 


In May 1955, al-Azhari told Egyptian leaders in Cairo, including Nasir, 
"Unity was no longer contemplated by any of the major Sudanese political 
parties.”*? Of even greater consequence to Egypt was al-Azhari’s threat against 
its most vital interest. He declared: “The Nile flows through the Sudan first 
and we can no longer be content to receive our share last."!? And several 
observations can be made as to the causes of this change in attitude. The fear 
that union with Egypt would precipitate a civil war was most likely a major 
factor. The Umma Party had effectively demonstrated its ability to mobilize 
support for its political cause and the clashes this created delayed the opening 
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of Parliament. Then there were also developments that resulted in a loss by 
the Egyptian régime of its popularity with the Sudanese public. Muhammad 
Najib’s disputes with Nasir and his subsequent removal from power had an 
adverse reaction among the Sudanese because of his personal popularity and 
Nasir also lost the support in the Sudan of the Muslim Brotherhood, the 
communists and the leftists when he suppressed these groups in Egypt. 

In August 1955, Egypt began a radio and press campaign against al-Azhari 
in an apparent effort to discredit his government amiong the Sudanese people. 
On August 11, Radio Cairo announced that al-Azhari refused Salah Salim’s 
offer to supply the Sudan with Egyptian arms and military advisers and refused 
an offer to train soldiers and officers. The campaign was heavily directed 
toward Southern Sudan where it attempted to win support for union with 
Egypt. The broadcasts accused al-Azhari of discriminating against the South 
by not accepting Egyptian aid for that less developed region. The Egyptian 
government claimed that its offer to establish cultural and health projects in 
the South that would cost Egypt £E. 3,500,000 annually had been refused.!* 

By the end of August 1955, it was apparent that there was division within 
the Egyptian government over the Sudan. Salah Salim resigned his posts of 
Minister of National Guidance and Minister of Sudanese Affairs and Nasir 
himself took over the direction of Egypt’s Sudanese policy, indicating a definite 
change in Egypt’s program. On the day of Salim’s resignation, the campaign 
against al-Azhari was dropped, and Egypt’s policy toward the Sudan became 
conciliatory. When the Sudanese Parliament declared independence in 
December 1955, Egypt was the first country to extend formal recognition and 
immediately appointed Lt. General Muhammad Sayf al-Yazal Khalifah as 
Ambassador to the Sudan where he became dean of the diplomatic corps. 

The Sudan’s emergence into the community of independent nations opened 
a new phase in Egyptian-Sudanese relations. Of immediate concern to Egypt 
was to reach agreement over the Nile waters division to facilitate the com- 
mencement of the Aswan High Dam project. There were also the traditional 
strategic and economic interests in the Sudan that Egypt wanted to protect. 
Since the Sudan’s independence, Egypt has aimed at maintaining amicable 
relations with all Sudanese governments. At times, the policies of the two 
governments have taken diametrically opposed courses, but even then, Egypt 
has attempted to assume at the very least a semblance of friendship, utilizing 
indirect mearis of influence to bring pressure to bear. 

Protection of its interests in the Sudan was one of the causes of the expansion 
of Egypt’s African policy. In January 1956 Nasir formed the “Supreme Com- 
mittee to Supervise African Affairs” to formulate an African policy for Egypt, 
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and that the Sudan was an important consideration in the new plan can be 
gleaned from the fact that the Egyptian Ambassador to the Sudan, the Egyptian 
Director of Sudanese Irrigation Works, and the Economic Chancellor of the 
Egyptian Embassy in Khartum were all members of the committee. Since 
Africanism became a potent force in Sudanese politics, Egypt also greatly 
expanded its support to the African national liberation movements and thus 
by the time of the Sudan's admission to the Arab League in January 1956, 
Egypt's policy was already being formulated within an Afro-Arab framework. 
An Egyptian political science textbook states: 

... the relationship between the Sudan and Egypt was moved from the African circle 

to the Arab circle. As a result of this new direction, Egyptian policy toward Africa 

expanded beyond the belt of the Nile Valley . . . to a wider belt extending to the 
heart of the African Continent. 

For its part, the new Sudanese government could not afford to ignore public 
demands for independence nor open hostility towatd Egypt. Therefore, upon 
receiving independence, all of the Sudanese political leaders affirmed their 
desire to maintain close ties with Egypt. Al-Azhari declared in the Sudanese 
Parliament: "The Sudan will always remain the closest, most sincere and 
fraternal country in its relations with Egypt."19 

Egypt's shift in policy led to the development of cordial relations between 
the two countries. In April, Egypt made a gift of $1,500,000 worth of arms 
to the al-Azhari government and when ‘Abdallah Khalil, head of the fiercely 
anti-Egyptian Umma Party, became Premier in July 1956, the mutual accord 
continued. In its first month in office, Egypt offered Khalil’s government 
military aid and offered to send two professors from the War Staff College 
to train Sudanese officers. In addition, the Sudan sent 11 officers and 25 soldiers 
to be trained in Egyptian military institutions. After his visit with Nasir in 
late July 1956, Khalil stated that the Sudan had no desire to unite with Egypt. 
However, he added: "I returned to the Sudan with a new idea. Now I can 
feel free to put my hand in Egypt's."!? 

The Suez crisis intensified the emotional bonds between the Sudanese and 
Egyptians and in late 1956, Egypt attempted to form a defense alliance with 
the Sudan and Ethiopia, perhaps hoping to utilize the emotional sentiment 
aroused by the Suez crisis. It was reported that the Sudanese government had 
taken the matter under serious consideration and was negotiating with Ethiopia. 
The Egyptian Ambassador was reportedly given all the details of the meetings 
and Nasir discussed the subject with Khalil during the latter's visit to Cairo 
in December 1956.18 During his visit, Khalil stated: "Our ties with Egypt 
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will always remain strong. It is the closest state in the world to us. The policy 
of our government is close, strong cooperation with Egypt in all vital matters 
between the two brotherly countries. . . .'"1? 

Egypt apparently hoped by means of a pact to forestall the threat of 
American penetration into the Sudan through economic and technical aid. As 
early as mid-1956, Egyptian newspapers accused America of attempting to 
replace British hegemony in the Sudan through aid. There was also the threat 
that Uganda and Ethiopia would attempt to participate in the Nile waters 
negotiations and in April 1956, the Sudanese government announced that 
Britain had requested that Uganda be included in the discussions. By establishing 
a military alliance with Ethiopia, Egypt perhaps hoped to guarantee its 
cooperation and in late 1957, Ethiopia did attempt to participate in the 
negotiations. 

However, the alliance never materialized, and in February 1957, the Sudan 
officially requested economic and military assistance from the United States. 
The New York Times noted that "the trend of the Khalil government 1s 
definitely pro-Western and in the Arab League alignment, the government 
now leans toward Iraq rather than Egypt. The Premier will visit Baghdad 

.. as a guest of the Iraqi Premier Nuri El-Said. . . ." There was even talk 
of the Sudan joining Iraq in an alliance.?° 

By early 1957, as a result of the Baghdad Pact, the Suez war and other 
factors, Egypt regarded America as its arch rival in Africa and the Middle 
East. Thus, the threat of American influence in the Sudan had the same 
implications as the Baghdad Pact. 

Vice President Nixon's visit to the Sudan and Ethiopia in March 1957, 
“aroused deep anxiety and suspicion in Egypt, where it was seen as a new 
campaign to isolate Egypt." ?! The cool reception he received in the Sudan 
indicated the reservoir of influence that Egypt could still command there. 

Egypt also accused America of attempting to threaten Egypt's most vital 
interest, the Nile, by penetrating and influencing the Nile Valley from its 
origins. It considered this was the purpose of America’s invitations to the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Uganda and Tanganyika to discuss the possibility of projects 
on the Nile.?? The great expansion of Egypt's aid to the African liberation 
movements in 1057 was an apparent attempt to strengthen its bases of influence 
and nurture anti-Western sentiment in order to hinder the extension of 
America's influence. 

Isma‘il al-Azhari, perhaps hoping to utilize an upsurge of pro-Egyptian 


sentiment to return to power, attempted to regain Egypt’s confidence. He also 
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boycotted Nixon during his visit to the Sudan, declining a government invitation 
to greet Nixon at the airport and attend a Palace reception. He declared his 
support for the creation of a mutual defense pact with Egypt, stating, “We 
must stand with Egypt in defense.” He also declared that the Sudan’s foreign 
policy should be closely linked with Egypt’s. 


Even during this tense period in Egyptian-Sudanese relations, both countries 
attempted to maintain a semblance of cordiality. Egypt’s campaign was directed 
against Western influence, not against the government directly. For its part, 
the Sudanese government was not stable enough to withstand an intense effort 
by pro-Egyptian and anti-Western factions if they mobilized their efforts. 
‘Abdallah Khalil expressed this when he declared: “I want to develop this 
country and raise the standard of living of the people. I cannot face intrigue. 
I cannot fight on two fronts. I have to be on peaceful terms with Egypt."?? 


Thus, Egyptian-Sudanese relations were cool but not openly hostile until 
they reached the crisis point over two issues in 1958: the Sudanese-Egyptian 
border issue in February 1958, and the Nile waters problem in July-August 
of the same year. The border dispute arose when the Sudanese government 
announced the delineation of constituencies for the Sudanese parliamentary 
elections which were to take place on February 27, 1958, and included areas 
that Egypt claimed to be Egyptian territory. Egypt complained that a Sudanese 
delegation was in Cairo working with the Egyptian government on the dispute, 
when suddenly and without consulting the Egyptian government, the Sudanese 
government made the conflict public a half hour prior to the last meeting of 
the two parties and issued a statement on the results of the meeting. Egypt 
considered that this was an attempt by the Sudanese to create an artificial 
disturbance in the relations between the two countries. It contended that if 
the Sudanese government had been serious about the negotiations, it would 
have waited until after the final meeting, not a half hour prior to the meeting, 
before issuing a statement.?* 


On February 20, 1958, the Sudan brought the issue before the UN Security 
Council and claimed that Egypt was massing troops on the disputed border 
to intervene and aggress against the Sudan. The pro-Egyptian factions in the 
Sudan urged the Egyptian government to solve the problem without disturbing 
the relationship between the two countries. Nasir personally promised al-Azhari 
and al-Marghani to do this. 


On February 21, 1958, the Security Council met to consider the issue. Both 
the Egyptian and Sudanese representatives expressed their desire that the issue 
could be negotiated after the Sudanese elections and emphasized each country’s 
.desire to maintain friendship with the other. Consequently, the Security Council 
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took no action and ended the meeting. The heated intensity of the border 
dispute subsequently subsided. 

The second problem arose in July 1958, when the Sudanese government 
opened the Gezira Canal at an earlier date than that provided by the 1929 
Nile Waters Agreement. In reply to an Egyptian memorandum regarding 
the violation, the Sudan declared that it did not recognize the 1929 agreement. 
Relations between the two states deteriorated as negotiations on the issue failed. 
In September 1958, it was reported that the Sudanese government banned 
Sudanese merchants from importing UAR goods and allowed European goods 
to be imported instead.?? Egyptian newspapers considered that the aims of 
the Sudanese government were "to isolate che Sudan from its natural atmosphere, 
the Arab world, and to direct it toward . . . the West and imperialism."?6 


With the problem of the Nile waters, for the first time since the Sudan's 
independence, Egypt attempted to intervene directly into the Sudan's internal 
politics through the National Liberation Party. This party, which was founded 
in 1958 after the first Sudanese post-independence parliamentary election, called 
for close cooperation with the National Unionist Party, the Democratic Peoples' 
Party, the Southern Liberal Party and the Anti-Imperialist Front. The National 
Liberation Party also claimed to have the support of the religious faction, 
al-Khalifah al-Ma‘ayishi, whose aim is "the liberation of the Islamic world 
and its unity."?7 

In September 1958, the National Liberation Party leaders met in Cairo. 
One of them declared: “We believe that the only security against the maneuvers 
of the imperialists are close ties with the UAR and coordination of our relations 
to the fullest extent."?5 The Party called for the problems between Egypt and 
the Sudan to be resolved in a peaceful and friendly manner, especially the 
Nile waters dispute, and it condemned the Sudanese government for its attempt 
to disturb relations between the two countries. The Party also asked for the 
transformation of the Sudan into a Socialist Democratic Society. 


On November 17, 1958, it was reported that Sudanese mediators in Cairo 
bad reached a basis for negotiations over the Nile waters program. Khalil's 
postponement of Parliament from November 17 to December 8 was reported 
to be an attempt to resolve the dispute prior to the legislature's reassembly.?? 
Khalil proposed to travel to Cairo to reach a settlement on all issues. The 
degree to which Egyptian pressure was responsible for bringing about this 
development can only be conjectured. However, it would seem that Khalil 
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was anxious to reach a settlement prior to the convening of Parliament in 
order to save his government, which was faced with a united pro-Egyptian 
front, led by the National Liberation Party. The military coup of November 
18, 1958, nevertheless, superseded Khalil’s trip. 


The Military Rule: 1958-1964 


The coup was considered a victory for Egypt. The first statement by the new 
Prime Minister clearly indicated its desire for friendship with the UAR. "Tt is 
my pleasure,” said "Abbüd, "to affirm here that the free independent Sudan 
will build its relations with all states . . . and the brother Arab states especially, 
on the basis of respect, sincerity and mutual benefit. With our brother, the 
UAR, we will work very hard to improve relations, to solve all the unsettled 
questions between us and to end the created cool relations that have been 
between the two brother countries."?? And all the leaders of the new régime 
immediately affirmed the government's goodwill and friendship toward Egypt. 
The Foreign Minister declared: 


We will work on our side to strengthen relations that bind us to the Arab fate, 
especially the UAR. Our determination, the honesty of our feeling and our belief in 
solving all the problems between our two countries lets us look at the future of the 
relationship between our countries with assured optimism.** 


General ‘Abd al-Wahhab, the Deputy Prime Minister, stated: “Our brothers 
in Cairo will find out when they negotiate with us that we are a government 
that is working to solve its problems with its neighbors and brothers. I am 
optimistic about solving all the problems . . . with the UAR.”** And General 
' Abbüd, the leader of the coup, emphasized the desire for friendship with the 
UAR when he said: 


Our policy is to have better relations and cooperation with all states . . . we have a 

special policy with the Arab states, especially the UAR. The Egyptian region and 

the Sudan are brothers from old times and the bonds of love between us ate strong 

and continuous.*4 

The most striking aspect of the official declarations is the desire to solve 
all unsettled questions. Of course, the outstanding issue at the time was the 
Nile waters problem and it may be recalled that Egypt feared the intervention 
of other states, particularly Ethiopia (a close friend of the United States) and 
Uganda (a British colony), into the negotiations; but this fear was quietly 
allayed when Muhammad Tal'at Farid, the new Sudanese Minister of Informa- 
tion, ‘said: “The problem of the Nile waters will be solved between the two 
governments of Cairo and Khartoum only . . . ;”°* and the new government 
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declared that it welcomed the High Dam; and Nasir concurred and expressed 
his personal pleasure with the new government's desire to solve the unsettled 
issues and its intention to allow the resumption of Egyptian exports to the 
Sudan.?5 


Ihe UAR was the first state to recognize the new Sudanese government. 
General Farid declared that the reasons behind the coup were American 
influence and interference in the internal affairs of the Sudan and the problems 
between Egypt and the Sudan, especially the Nile waters issue and the stoppage 
of commercial exchange between the two countries.?9 The new régime declared 
its adherence to the policy of non-alignment and neutrality. Commenting on 
the government's first full year in office, al-Ahbram stated: "The aims of the 
Sudanese revolution are very similar to the aims that were achieved by the 
23rd of July revolution for the nation of the UAR . . ."37 


In November 1959, Egypt and the Sudan signed the Nile waters agreement. 
Eight months later, al-Abram reported that both the UAR and the Sudan 
instructed their delegations to the negotiations to accept all conditions specified 
by the other country.?5 The agreement provides that when the High Dam is 
completed the Sudan will be entitled to one-third of the total annual flow 
instead of the one-twelfth share provided under the 1929 agreement. This 
would provide the Sudan with 18,500,000 cubic meters of water instead of 
4,000,000 and Egypt with 55,500,000 compared to the 48,000,000 it had 
been receiving. It was also agreed that Egypt would pay £E. 15,000,000 to 
meet the costs of providing homes and lands for the 70,000 Sudanese living 
in Wadi Halfa who would be displaced and that the two states would share 
the costs of other Nile projects which would be designed to increase the total 
annual flow of the Nile? The agreement was generally hailed as "a welcome 
sign that the leaders of both countries are determined to end polemical bickering 
which has hitherto made nonsense of their fervent protestations of good will... 
negotiations over the Nile.’*° And UAR Vice President Zakariya Muhya 
al-Din, the head of the Egyptian delegation to the Nile waters negotiations, 
stated: "We hope that this will pave the road to more agreement to coordinate 
the two countries in the economic, cultural and military fields."*! He also 
discussed the possibility of unifying the cotton policy between the two 
countríes.*? 


35. Khutab al-Ra'is Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir. (Speeches of President Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir), Cairo, 
National Printing House, [n.d.] V. 2, p. 228. 

36. Rose El-Youssief (Cairo), No. 1590, December 1, 1958, p. 8. 

37. al-Abram (Cairo) , November 18, 1959, p. 6, Editorial, 

38. al-Abrám (Cairo), July 22, 1960, p. 2. 

39. The Scribe (Cairo), November 30, 1959, pp. 11-12. 

40. Tbe Times (London), November 9, 1959, p. 11. 
41. dE (Cairo) , November 21, 1959, p. 4. 

Ibid. 
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The agreement did in fact mark the beginning of expanded cooperation. 
Trade, payments and custom dues agreements were signed in 1959. In May 
1961, an Egyptian commercial mission arrived in Khartum to explore the 
possibility of economic and commercial agreements between the two countries, *? 
and in August of the same year, another group appeared that represented the 
most productive companies of the UAR. This later mission concluded a half- 
million dollar agreement of coramercial exchange between UAR and Sudanese 
businesses and established the Arab-Sudanese Petroleum Company. A third 
UAR commercial probe following closely upon the heels of the second discussed 
the creation of a commercial fleet to operate between Egypt and the Sudan 
on the Lake of the High Dam which would transfer 100,000 passengers, 
80,000 tons of goods and 60,000 head of cattle between the two countries 
annually, and in September 1961, the UAR and Sudanese governments were 
reported to be investigating the possibilities of creating telephone and telegraph 
communications between the two countries. 


There also appeared to be cooperation in foreign policy matters externa! to 
both nations. During an eight-day visit to Egypt in July 1961, 'Abbüd declared 
his adherence to a policy of non-alignment. In the final joint communiqués 
issued by 'Abbüd and Nasir, both parties pledged their full support to the 
Congo, called for Afro-Asian support for the Congolese people, denounced 
Israel and French actions in Algeria, and assured increasing cooperation between 
the two countries.** 


Two months later, Nàsir made an 11-day visit to the Sudan to participate 
in the celebrations of the second anniversary of the revolution. In welcoming 
Nasir, 'Abbüd declared: "The principles that you established the foundations 
for and are working for in the Arab sphere or the international sphere . . . 
These principles we adhere to in the Sudan and work for them... ."*? And 
on the basis of 'Abbüd's statements, the Sudan's foreign policy appeared to 
be compatible with the UAR's and he seemed prepared to take action in 
cooperation with Nasir, especially with regard to the Congo crisis. However, 
the Sudanese government was apparently merely paying lip service to these 
ideas, perhaps only to mollify Nasir, as its actual policy turned out to be quite 
moderate compared to that of Egypt. The disparity between 'Abbüd's state- 
merits to Nasir and the Sudan's actual stand was very evident during the Congo 
crisis. The Sudan regarded the Congo issue as an internal Congolese problem, 
took a neutral position in supporting the UN action and refused to allow any 
country to assist the Congo through Sudanese territory.*^ | 


43. al-Ra’y al--Amm (Khartum), August 18, 1961, p. 1. 
44. al-Abrám (Cairo), July 29, 1960, p. 11. 

45. al-Abram (Cairo), November 16, 1960, p. 1. 

46. al-Ra'y ai dem (Khartum), February 1, 1961, p. 1. e 
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The Congo issue, the Sudan's identification with the Monrovia group rather 
than the rival Casablanca group, and the continued acceptance of large-scale 
American aid and technical assistance (which amounted to $82,000,000 
between 1958 and 1964) resulted in a cooling of UAR-Sudanese relations. 

By the end of 1964, anti-government demonstrations against ‘Abbiid’s 
régime created an internal crisis in the Sudan. A general strike called on 
October 24 virtually immobilized the government. Cairo informants reported 
scores killed and hundreds injured during the riots. In an attempt to quell 
the civil unrest, “Abbiid dissolved the ruling Armed Forces Supreme Council 
and Cabinet. Beirut newspapers reported that 'Abbüd took this action upon 
an ultimatum issued by a group of "Free Officers." A transitional government 
was formed preparatory to the drafting of a constitution; but the unrest con- 
tinued. In mid-November, 'Abbüd was forced out. The UAR immediately 
recognized the new Sudanese government. Egypt considered it to be an ally 
and Cairo news media describing the attitude of the new régime declared: “The 
Sudanese National Government, which assumed power last October, has been 
eager to dissolve all differences between the Sudan and the Egyptian people, 
and to consolidate the age-long ties which bind them together."^" The Sudanese 
government affirmed its friendship with the UAR and Dr. Mubarak Shaddad, 
Chairman of the Sudanese Sovereignty Council, in a statement broadcast from 
Radio Omdurman, stated: “The friendship of the two peoples and the two 
countries grows stronger every day, and the will to live happy and dignified 
lives has made our two countries an invincible wall against colonialism."48 

On January 6, 1965, the new Sudanese Prime Minister, Sir al-Khatm 
Khalifah, visited Nasir in Cairo. Then in the late part of January 1965, an 
economic delegation headed by the Minister of Economics and Foreign Trade 
and including the Minister of Communications and twelve other members 
traveled to the Sudan to negotiate and solve all questions between the two 
countries and "lay the strong foundation . . . for the continuation and growth 
of economic and commercial exchange between the two countries . . ." and 
new commercial agreements were discussed.*? 

As has been observed, the securing of economic and technical cooperation 
has been a dominant factor of Egypt's policy in the Sudan. With each successive 
Sudanese government, Egypt has immediately sent economic and technical 
missions to the Sudan. The table below reflects a significant correlation between 
commercia] activities and the political relations between the two countries. 


Egypt has been able to establish indirect means of influence through cultural 
instruments such as sending teachers to the Sudan, establishing educational 
institutions there and accepting Sudanese students in Egyptian institutions. There 

47. Arab Observer (Cairo) , No. 239, January 18, 1965, p. 10. 


48. Ibid. 


e 4. al-Jumbtriyya (Cairo), January 25, 1965, p. 6. 
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Value of UAR Trade with the Sudan (in EE.) 


Year UAR Exports UAR Imports Balance of Trade 


1938 1,108,805 818,050 + 290,755 . 
1951 4,264,746 5,019,323 -1,245,423 
1952 5,055,356 3,451,967 -41,603,389 
1953 5,207,942 2,176,736 +3,031,206 
1954 . - 5,584,299 3,105,721 +2,478,578 
1955 7,616,108 4334714 +-3,281,384 
1956 9,364,928 4,679,028 +4,685,900 
1957 7,510,698 4,907,578 +2,603,120 
1958 5,652,885 2,733,041 +2,919,844 
1959 5,602,445 1,896,249 +3 806,196 
1960 4,807,902 2,495,604 --2,312,298 
1963 3,136,261 2,948,580 + 187,681 
1964 4,634,262 1,295,591 +3,338,671 


was a steady increase in the number of Egyptian teachers in the Sudan from 
207 in 1953-545! to 645 in 1959-60.°? Egypt has also established a system 
of grammar and high schools in the Sudan. In 1963 there were 20 Egyptian 
schools, plus a popular university and a branch of Cairo University in 
Khartum.?? Exact figures on the number of Sudanese students in Egypt are 
difficult to find. In 1955, there were 3,721 Sudanese students in Egypt studying 
at all levels of education. In 1960, there were 1,205 Sudanese students 
supported by Egyptian government scholarships in Egyptian universities, higher 
institutions and Al-Azhar.®® And as there has been a steady acceleration in 
the total number of foreign students appearing in Egypt, it may be assumed 
that the number from the Sudan has also steadily increased. 

It is apparent in this brief overview of Egyptian-Sudanese relations that where 
early protestations of friendship from both sides have marked the ascension 
to power of each Sudanese government, tense relations have existed by the time 
of its demise. Since Egyptian-Sudanese relations are dependent upon the internal 
political developments within each country, any long-time prognostication must 
remain a matter of sheer speculation so long as their political systems are so 
unstable. However, the Sudan’s importance to Egypt’s security and livelihood 
will likely remain the main consideration in Egyptian policy formulation. 

50. Figures for 1938 to 1960 derived from the Arab Observer (Cairo), No. 100, May 21, 1962, 
p. 26; 1963 and 1964 figures derived from al-Ahrém (The Brotherly Sudan: A Special Issue of 
al-Ahram) , February 15, 1964, p. 26. 

51. Abdah, Misr wa Ifriqiya Fi al-‘Asr al-Hadith (Egypt and Africa in Modern Times), p. 96. 

52. United Arab Republic, Al-Kitab Al-Sanaws, 1960 (The Yearbook), p. 647. 

53. United Arab Republic, al-Ta'lim al-'Ali Fs al- Amm al-Hadi 'Ásbar Li Thawra (Higher 
Education in the Eleventh Year of the Revolution), p. 19. 

54. Abd Elfattah, I. E. Baddour, Egyptian-Sudanese Relations: A Chronological and Analytical 
Study. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1960, p. 187. 


55. Republic of the Sudan, Ministry of Education, a/-Ta'lim al-'Als Fi al-'Ahd al-Watani (Edu- 
cation in the National Period), (Khartum, Ministry of Education: 1960), Appendix. s 
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IHE CHANGING CLASS STRUCTURE 
IN LEBANON 


Fuad I. Khuri 


T Is still inappropriate to use the concept of class to study social structure 
in Lebanon, the more so if this study involves power structure. Not that 
the Lebanese, as groups, lack class consciousness, but they have been unable 

to translate their consciousness into collective, organized power. Family and 
sect interests, not class interests, dictate the course of political rivalry. 


Class differences do exist: either in the sense that a community as a whole 
is ranked higher. or lower than another, as when the Christians are reputed 
to be richer than Muslims, or villagers poorer than city dwellers, or that each 
community is internally stratified into graded classes, called tabagat. The 
classes of one community overlap with those of other communities—that is, 
membership in a class extends across the boundaries of ethnic-religious groups.” 
To understand class in Lebanon, therefore, it is necessary to realize two points: 
first, that class is a group of people with distinct ways of life; second, that this 
grouping is not based strictly on ethnic-religious or rural-urban differences. 
Where ethnic-religious or rural-urban differences produce a class, they do so 
only in conjunction with differences in income, occupation, education and social 
power. Today, the class structure in Lebanon does not conform to the simple 
division of minority versus majority or village versus city. Just as the ruling 
élites, the upper class, for example, are the product of city tradition and of village 
tradition, the village peasants, or fallabin, migrate to cities and become fused 
with the urban lower classes. 


In this paper, I intend to discuss (1) some of the general factors that have 
changed the class structure in Lebanon, (2) the meaning of class and the 
number of classes evolved, (3) the distinguishing features of each class and 
mobility between classes and (4) the reasons for the lack of antagonism 


1. The lack of class conflict in Lebanon and in the Middle East in general has led some Middle 
Eastern sociologists either to use the term “class” apologetically as Van Nieuwenhuijze does (1965: 2), 
in studying the Middle East, or to exaggerate the peasant character of the area, for peasantry lacks 
class struggle. For further information on peasantry and class struggle, see Mehmet Beqiraj (1966: 
42-43) and Karl Marx (1957: 109). 

2. See E. T. Prothro for his description of a small sample of lower and middle class families 
(1961: 39-40). See also C. W. Churchill (1954) and D. Yaukey (1961: 33-43), both of whom 
incorporated in the same class people of different ethic-religious background. 


A FUADI. KHURI is assistant professor of anthropology, American University of Beirut. 
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between classes. The general conclusions about the changing class structure 
in Lebanon ate drawn from specific studies on class, and from public documents.? 


I 


The economic factors which began to modify the class structure in Lebanon 
can be traced back to the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the 
Lebanese peasants were busy raising the silkworm. Unlike subsistence pro- 
duction, silk production was a cash crop that enabled the peasants first to 
acquire luxuries, such as sugar, coffee and tea, and later, towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, to accumulate savings for reinvestment. The acquisition 
of luxuries and the accumulation of savings for investment, however small 
they were, induced economic and social differentiation. During the second half 
of the nineteenth century, silk reeling factories, called karakbanat, were 
established in many towns and villages of Lebanon. As a result, the local 
market expanded, trade with Europe via the two ports of Beirut and Sidon 
increased, a local group of commercial and industrial entrepreneurs (the middle 
classes) developed, and a number of workers, mainly peasant girls, who worked 
in these karakhanat, earned economic and social independence and consequently 
became freer than before from family supervision.* 

The silk industry continued to grow until World War I, when the mulberry 
trees which fed the silkworm were cut down for timber. In the inter-war 
period, because of foreign competition and the development of rayon, the silk 
industry was eliminated, only to be replaced by new enterprises. Fruit trees 
in Mount Lebanon, tobacco in the South, and hemp in the Biqa' Valley, began 
to replace mulberries as cash crops. At the same time, tourism became a 
promising industry, stimulating the growth of small native enterprise and 
the construction of innumerable hotels and nightclubs. 

While World War I brought suffering, including mass starvation, World 
War II brought nothing but gain. The expenditure of the allies in Lebanon 
and Syria, and the reserves businessmen accumulated, accelerated the process 
of economic growth.” After 1945, Lebanon rapidly developed into a leading 

3. The data for this paper are obtained from (1) two field researches carried by the author on 
class differentiation in three communities in Lebanon, (2) a number of studies on social differentia- 
tion in Lebanon and in the Middle East, and (3) from censuses collected by government depart- 


ments, especially by IRFED mission. All these sources are specified in the proper place in the 
footnotes. 


4. In 1827, an official source stated that of the 34 commercial firms dealing with Europe, 15 were 
owned by local Christians and 6 by Turks, that is, by Muslims. In 1839, these commercial firms 
grew to 67 of which 34 belong to local Lebanese, Christian and Muslim. Concerning silk industry, 
in 1862, 33 of 44 silk reeling industries were owned by Lebanese who controlled 1350 of the 2200 
pans in use. For further details see the publications of the Ministères des Affaires Etrangeres, 
Corresbondance Commerciale (Beyrouth) Vols. 1, 2, and 7. 

5. The allied expenditure amounted to 76 million stirling, and the reserves were estimated to be 
$100 million. See the United Nations, Economic Developments in tbe Middle East, 1945-54 (New 
York, 1955), p. 151. 
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financial center and entrepót for the neighboring countries. Although earnings 
made in commerce and finance were frequently reinvested in the same sector, 
a part of these earnings was also reinvested in industry and agriculture, doubling 
several times the country’s production and breaking down the Jarge estates into 
smaller plots.” The division of the large estates into smaller plots has diminished 
the authority of the landed aristocracy, thus continuing the agrarian reforms 
of 1840-1860. The service sector, including tourism, medicine, education and 
smuggling, has also been expanding. The number of tourists, for example, 
excluding Syrians and passengers in transit, rose from 89,000 in 1951 to 
250,000 in 1962, bringing in about $35 million per year as estimated in 1962.8 

As a result of this general growth in Lebanon’s economy, income per capita 
reached about $370 per year in 1962, and urbanization became rapid.? The 
rural population was reduced to only 26.7 per cent of the total population, 
but the country's educational facilities, public works, welfare projects, adminis- 
tration, and the army, were all extended to even some of the remotest villages, 
opening new outlets for individual mobility. 

Of these, education and emigration have perhaps been the main drives for 
class mobility and change. It was as early as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century that Maronite clerks, graduating from Rome, returned to Lebanon 
and started to establish primary schools in the countryside. Muslim instructors, 
before them, had been teaching the Qur'an in the mosques of Sidon, Beirut 
and, more particularly, Tripoli. These early efforts, however, had no significant 
effects on tbe spread of literacy or advanced knowledge: schools were few in 
number, and attendance was the privilege of the rich. Not until the coming 
of the Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries did education begin to draw 

6. The number of banks with a capital not less than one million Lebanese pounds increased from 
7 in 1945 to 21 in 1955, to 43 in 1960, and to 58 in 1962. Current accounts doubled more than 
four times between 1950 and 1961, and the savings deposits increased from 215 million Lebanese 
pounds in 1950 to 1,082 million Lebanese pounds in 1961. See Ministére du Plan, Besoins et 
Possibilités de Developpement du Liban, prepared by Mission IRFED, Vol. 1 ( 1960-61), pp. 49-51. 
The amount of goods, including oil, which passed in transit through Lebanon rose from about 23 
million tons in 1952 to about 34 million in 1963. The number of foreign passengers who left the 
country rose from 61,320 persons in 1950 to 718,530 persons in 1963. See Le Ministére du Plan, 
Direction Centrale de la Statistique (Beyrouth, 1963), pp. 46-47; 178-79, 

7. In agriculture, the cultivated and irrigated land has been increasing at a high rate of 3 per cent 
per annum since 1948. More use of fertilizers, pesticides, tractors and selected seeds is being made. 
Although cereals production dropped from 118,940 tons in 1956 to 98,275 tons in 1963, vegetable 
production rose from 237,350 tons in 1956 to 383,740 tons in 1963 and fruit production rose from 
372,895 tons in 1956 to 485,590 tons in 1963. See Le Ministère du Plan, Direction Centrale de la 
Statistique (Beyrouth, 1963), pp. 62-67. In industry, the number of firms tose from 430 in 1950 
to 2,099 in 1964, and the number of employees rose from 34,214 in 1955 to 44,984 in 1964. See 
the daily newspaper of al-Nahar of 17/8/67. Thermal and hydro-electric production rose from 57 
million Kw in 1945 to 424 million in 1961. See IRFED, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 201. 

8. Check Charles Issawi (1966, 75). 

9. It is estimated that between 1959 and 1965, the population of the city of Beirut grew from 
600,000 to 737,000; that of Tripoli from 125,000 to 141,000; that of Zahle from 40,000 to 45,000; 
and that of Saidon from 30,000 to 34,000. See Institute de Formation en Vue du Développement, 


Le Liban au Tournant (Beyrouth, 1963). 


e 10. See IRFED, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 54. : 
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the attention of the layman. This was during the first part of the nineteenth 
century when these missionaries opened day schools and seminaries, and 
established two printing presses, one, the American Press, in 1834, and the 
other, the Roman Catholic Press, in 1847. After the Civil War of 1860, the 
two missions embarked on more extensive educational schemes, culminating 
in the establishment of two important universities, the American University of 
Beirut and St. Joseph University." Missionary or otherwise, formal education 
remained private until it was made also public by the French in the 1920s. 
Although public education during the French Mandate (1920-1943) grew 
slowly, it was the foundation upon which further and more ambitious programs 
were built, after Lebanon had achieved independence in 1943. Public schools, 
primary and secondary, became five times as many in 1959 as they were in 
1943; the number of students increased at the same rate; while the number 
of teachers was at a doubled rate—that is, at a rate ten times as large in 1959 
as it was in 1943. Today, Lebanon boasts seven institutions for higher education 
with an enrollment of about seven thousand Lebanese students.’ 

Varied as they are, educational services have created different social, economic, 
political and cultural élites—different organizations, patties and groups, with 
dispersed and diffuse orientations. In preparing for different economic rewards, 
occupational and professional advancement, education has also prepared for 
class mobility and differentiation. 

Since 1860, emigration has opened a new phase in the country’s class 
structure.t2 Its effects are not only noticeable in the large remittances the 
emigrants send back, which help to even up Lebanon’s balance of payments, 
and in the huge capital the returning emigrants have invested in agriculture, 
industry, construction and commerce, but also in the changing social order.!* 
The intermittent coalition of families has been disrupted by the many families 
which desert their villages in a body.!$ New families rise to power, others 
begin to challenge the authority of the established ones. The rise of a new 
leader, often supported by the rich emigrants in his family, signals the beginning 


11. For further information on the evolution of the educational system in Lebanon see Kamal 
Salibi (1965: 122-140). 

12. The number of public schools, primary and secondary, increased from 348 in 1943 to 1500 
in 1959; the number of students from 23,000 to 105,000; and the number of teachers from 451 to 
5,520. See IRFED, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 62-63. 

13. Emigration to Egypt and the Americas started at a rate of 3,000 persons per year between the 
period 1860-1900, and increased to 15,000 persons per year between the period 1900-1914. After 
1921, the rate of emigration started to decline, reaching an average of 2,850 during the period 1951- 
1959, During the last three decades, most of the Lebanese emigrants have gone to West Africa, and 
more recently to the Persian Gulf area. It is estimated today that about half of Lebanon (1,089,040 
emigrants) live outside Lebanon. Check IRFED, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 49-51; and Elie Safa (1960: 
22-23). 

14. More detailed information about the effects of emigration on economic growth in Lebanon 
can be found in Negib Moussali (1933), Said Himmadeh (1936), Herbert and Judith Williams 
(1965: 59-64). 

15. For more data on families deserting their villages in a body see John Gulick (1955: 37).9 


f- 
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of this challenge, and also of family conflicts. Family conflicts within a village 
thus become acute—sometimes violent, as in the town of Zgharta (North 
Lebanon)— not only because of the laxity of the law, but also because of 
family mobility. A family moves up the social ladder in Lebanon if it can afford 
a sustained conflict with the dominant ones. Indeed, the emigrants have insti- 
gated so many conflicts that a Lebanese proverb—"“nothing from the West 
pleases the heart" (ma fìi shi mni L-gharb bisir l-qalb}—is meant to explain 
their róle in starting troubles. 

More relevant to this discussion, however, are the effects of emigration on 
individual mobility and class conflict. There is a general belief in Lebanon 
that a person, educated or uneducated, can only improve his position by emigra- 
tion, not by rebelling against working conditions in the country. The belief 
that emigration improves a man’s position is demonstrated by the many Lebanese 
who have made their wealth abroad, and is reinforced by the fact that among 
the many emigrants who live outside Lebanon only the wealthy willingly 
return to the country, either for a short visit or permanently. The poor emigrants 
(and there are many of them) stay abroad.!$ Hence, while emigration leads 
to family mobility and increases family conflicts, it also tends to channel out 
social unrest and lessen class conflict. 


II 


Emigration, education, economic expansion and the growth of native enter- 
prise have modified the characteristics and structure of social classes. Briefly, 
there are two broad classes: the élites, called al-kbássa, and the commoners, 
called al-‘amma. The élites were, in turn, sub-divided into two types: the 
al-kbassa proper, composed of the ruling régimes and their officials, normally 
of foreign origin; and the 4'y2m, composed of local leaders, acting as inter- 
mediaries between the ruling régimes and the commoners. Included among 
the «yan were also the rich merchants who imitated the former's way of life, 
attended their parties, and kept their company. While the rank of the 
al-kbassa proper was derived from their politico-military power, that of the 
a'yān was derived from their wealth, family background, religious scholarship, 
and their admired style of life. After independence, however, these two types 
of the élites merged as the notables of the country, a class whose characteristics 
will be discussed in later sections. 

The commoners, on the other hand, were composed of trading and working 
people who possessed neither office, learning, nor wealth. Although a/-‘amma 
were combined in one class, they were nonetheless arranged in a hierarchy of 
occupations. Masons and carpenters, for example, were commoners higher in 
rank than brokers, criers or money changers, and these were higher than wine 
sellers, cock fighters, dancers, waste scavengers, whose morality was questionable. 


e 16. See Fuad I. Khuri (1965: 385-395). . 
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Peasants and sharecroppers were considered a separate group in a special 
way: their rank was determined on a local scale at the village level—a scale 
of two classes, composed of landlords and peasants. 

Instead of this rigid, broad two-class division (élites and commoners in 
cities, landlords and peasants in villages), there evolved a fluid class structure 
composed of four main classes, and there is reason to believe that the number 
of classes is rising. My research on social class in "Cedarstown," a community 
of growing economic differentiation, shows that of the thirty-five local 
informants, twenty-five grouped a representative sample of families into four 
classes, seven into more than four classes, and three into three classes.17 The © 
tendency to group the people of Cedarstown into four classes agrees with 
Georges Hakim's grouping, and with Manfred Halpern's hypothetical grouping 
in the Middle East, when he speaks of a “would-be-middle class" in addition 
to the professional, salaried middle class, and the upper and lower classes.!? 
Other classifications, those based on mere occupation or income, do not correlate 
strictly with class rankings.|? The Lebanese conceive of class, tabaqab, as a 
social category of distinct social position, not just an occupational or income 
group. Income, occupation, expenditure, education, and other related criteria, 
become class indices only if translated collectively into a social position, a way 
of life. For example, not all tailors in Cedarstown belong to the same class: 
of the nine tailors in this town, two belong to class IV (the needy), five to 
class III (the lower middle class) , and one to class II (the upper middle class). 
The latter owns and manages his own shop. He is not an employee, but an 
employer of four other tailors. “He is independent,” an informant from 
Cedarstown stated, “and has a honeyed tongue (lisan ma‘sul) which, together 
with his wealth, enables him to keep the company of class II of which he is 
a full member.” By the same token, not all those who earn the same income 
belong to the same class. In Aramti (South Lebanon), the village shopkeeper, 
while he earns as much money as the bus driver, is nonetheless grouped in 
a higher class; the former owns and manages his shop, the latter serves his 
patron, the bus owner.”° 





17. Cedarstown is the name the author had chosen for the town of Amyün (North Lebanon) 
where he carried research in 1959-60 on social class and education. A great part of this research was 
written as the author's M.A. thesis to the Department of Education, American University of Beirut. 
The thirty-five informants were consulted as a preliminary step to determine the number of classes 
in Cedarstown. A panel composed of ten judges was then selected and asked to rate all the families 
living in town into four classes, the determined number of classes. A detailed description of the 
method of classification is included in Fuad I. Khuri's unpublished M.A. thesis, Education «s a 
Function of Social Stratification in Cedarstown, Department of Education, American University of 
Beirut (1960). 

18. Georges Hakim (1966: 57-68); Manfred Halpern (1965: 62). 

19. For occupational rankings see Morroe Berger (1964: 246-247), and L. Armstrong and 
Gordon Hirabayashi (1956; 429-434). For income ranking see Charles Issawi who mentions five 
income groups: wretched, poor, medium, well off and rich (1966: 77). 

20. In 1965, the author carried research on rural migration from the-two villages of Douma 
(North Lebagpn) and Aramti (South Lebanon). Among other things, this research focused on the 
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Class I is called the notables (al-wujah@) or the known (al-ma'riifin); class 
II the affluent (al-mubahbabin); class HI the honorable poor (al-mastirin); 
class IV the needy (al-mubtajin). Since the notables and the needy represent 
the two extremes of the social ladder, they are best described, as classes, together. 

Ihe notables, strictly speaking, are not members of a class which has achieved 
eminence through its own unaided efforts. They are distinguished from the 
affluent not by education, expenditure or profession, but by belonging to 
"established houses," called bzy#t ma'rzfz. Used in this sense, an established 
house refers to a preeminent extended family, a part of a larger kin who trace 
descent to a known ancestor after whom they are named. The preeminence 
of an extended family is derived from wielding community power for at least 
three generations.** After three generations of preeminence, the modest origin 
of a house tends to be forgotten, and this house is established among the 
notables in the community. But the preeminence of one house in a kin group 
does not automatically turn all the kin into a cluster of established houses; 
it does nonetheless affect class mobility within it. Thus,.if his kin is distinguished 
by an established house, a person may achieve a position of leadership within 
a single generation; but a person whose kin lack such established houses 
would require a longer period of time to achieve a position of leadership, 
even when he fulfills the other qualifications for this róle.?? 

The notable is a leader of some sort, not just a potential one. His leadership 
is generally derived from his control of people, not of land, which means, 
first, that the upper class is not necessarily a landed aristocracy and, second, 
that mechanized agriculture, which replaces labor on the farm, reduces the 
political influence of landlords. Some notables control their kin only; others 
control a larger social group. The latter type, who control kin and non-kin 
alike, are the zz'amaà' who exercise regional influence and practice national 
politics. Regional or local, however, all notables exert political influence 
(nufZib). They are called "the possessors of influence" (ashab mufztb), the 
possessors of popularity (ashab sha‘biyyz), the front of the town (sidir I-baldz), 





changing status of migrants and on the ties they maintained with the mother village. 

21. In his study of rank and status in a Muslim Shi'ite village in South Lebanon, Emrys Peters 
mentions that three men of peasant stock have acquired status of upper class in 50 years (1967: 
169), and that there is a difference of about three generations between the upper class genealogies 
and the commoners’ genealogies (Ibid.: 183-187). The author believes that this three-generation 
difference indicates the time a "house" takes to establish its preeminence. What supports this opinion 
is the fact that most informants in Cedarstown have traced the preeminence of a single house of a 
patri-kin to three generations. There is, however, one exception to this rule in Cedarstown where a 
person has achieved a notables status within a single generation despite the fact that his father had 
belonged to the mastärīn. This person is a prominent leader in an ideological party with tremendous 
influence in his region. 

22. Muhammad Atif Ghaith mentions about Egypt that a landless person who belongs to a 
dominant patri-kin is higher in status than another landless person who belongs to a less dominant 
dee (1964: 299). Naim Attiyeh mentions the same principle about Cedarstown (1964: 370). 
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election keys (mafatth intikhabiyyi), men of eloquence (ahil mantiq), the pro- 
tectors of people (bumat n-nas). These terms signify control of people, particu- 
larly of the needy class, also called the sha‘biyyi class, the dependents, or simply 
"the people" (a/-sba'b). The non-kin whom a notable controls normally belong 
to the needy class, but the kin he controls may belong to different classes: the 
needy, the mast#rin (honorable poor), or the affluent. When a mastur or 
affluent supports a notable, he does so because the latter is either a relative, 
or has rendered the former special political services. In the latter case, the 
mastir or the affluent’s support, unlike the needy's support, is provisional, 
subject to change. 

The needy class comprises those who are dependent on others for survival. 
The term dependence here is used broadly to include dependence on patrons 
and on relatives. They include sharecroppers, peasants, day laborers, dustmen, 
watchmen, barbers, leatherworkers, servants, office boys and vegetable peddlers. 
They also include those craftsmen and tradesmen who are subordinate to others 
because they work as employees or apprentices for other entrepreneurs. While 
a taxidriver, for example, who works for an entrepreneur is classified as needy, 
the taxidriver who owns and drives his own car is classified as mastir. 

Sharecroppers and peasants predominate in villages; day laborers, peddlers, 
servants, watchmen and others included in the needy class predominate in 
cities and towns. 'The status of sharecroppers and peasants has changed from 
that of commoners in the two-class division of landlords and peasants to the 
lower class status of today. They represent the traditional class in a special 
way; they employ traditional tools and methods of agriculture, wear traditional 
costumes, practice traditional customs, live in earthen-roofed houses, survive 
on a major staple food (bread), suffer from debts contracted during the 
hardship period that normally precedes the harvest season, and fully consume 
whatever income they produce. Subsistence, to them, is a way of life. The 
modest savings they accumulate defray the expenses of their ceremonial life: 
birth, baptism, marriage, funerals and festivals. 

Today, as a result of mechanized agriculture, the spread of cash crops and 
the relatively advanced market facilities, the farmer (mwuz@ri') is gradually 
replacing the peasant (fallah) in Lebanon. Peasantry, as composed of self- 
sufficient households, fs disappearing fast, giving way to national economic 
interdependence. In Cedarstown, for example, which was once a peasant com- 
munity, only about twenty-five per cent (47 of 180 families) were grouped 
in the needy class, including, in addition to the peasants and sharecroppers, 
the day laborers and the tradesmen mentioned earlier. 

Because of their limited income and resources, the tradesmen and day 
laborers of the needy class rely on family labor for survival. The income of 
the head of the family alone is inadequate, even if measured by the lowest 
standard qf living; it has to be subsidized, therefore, by the labor of wives, 
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brothers, sisters, sons, daughters, and sometimes parents—a subsidy the needy 
class aims to attain by living in extended family households. Reliance on 
family labor for survival degrades the status of the family for two reasons. 
First, it involves the employment of women and children outside the house, 
which exposes the family to disgrace; second, the reliance on women and 
children's income shames the men. Still important is the fact that the needy 
engage not only in the least productive jobs, but also in the ones least respected 
socially. Day laborers, for example, are considered to be low; barbers effeminate; 
servants, leatherworkers and dustmen, on the other hand, immodest. The reason 
is that the first do menial work, the second deal with perfume, while the last 
must concern themselves with the najis, the unclean. 

The two middle classes, the sast#rim and the affluent, compose the majority 
of the Lebanese population. In Cedarstown, for example, they constitute 70 
per cent of the families: about 22 per cent (39 of 180 families) in the class 
of mastirm.** ‘These mastarin include small landowners and shopkeepers, 
teachers, technicians, tradesmen and those who earn their living independently 
by owning and managing their own capital and resources. They also include 
minor clerks, secretaries and ordinary soldiers, often employed by the central 
administration, the commercial and industrial firms, and the army. Implied 
in the term mast#rin is the honorable means by which these men earn their 
living. No social stigma is attached to their jobs, and the income of the head 
of the nuclear family is enough for its support without the labor of women 
and children. Today, however, there are women in this class who work outside 
their houses without exposing their families to disgrace. These are women with 
modern skills who work to advance their own interests, not that of their families. 
When they support a relative, such as financing a brother in college, they 
serve a "noble" purpose, and are not working for mere survival. 

The affluent class, on the other hand, includes wealthy landowners and 
merchants, university graduates and the professional class of medical doctors, 
engineers and lawyers. Except for the wealthy landowners and some merchants 
who have inherited their wealth, most of these men have achieved their status 
through education or emigration. Their emphasis on achievement makes them 
receptive to modernization more than any other class." 

These two middle classes are emerging ones, in which membership is 
achieved by individual initiative, and mobility is very high.?9 Because the two 
middle classes are distinguished from each other basically by economic criteria— 


23. See Fuad I. Khuri (1960: 42). 


24. When Western social scientists speak of the modernizing middle class and their conflict with 
the traditional upper class, they must have only this professional class in mind. See Leonard Binder 
(1966: 301-304); Raphael Patai (1962: 338); and Manfred Halpern (1963: 73-78). 

25. One measure of high mobility in these two classes is indicated by the lesser agreement among 


the ten "judges" in Cedarstown on who belong to the affluent and the mast#rin classes. For further 
dètails, see Fuad I. Khuri (1960: 43). e 
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the emastErin living in austerity, the affluent in affluence—mobility from the 
former to the latter class requires nothing but wealth. By contrast, since the 
mastirin and the affluent are distinguished from the needy by the degree of 
emphasis they place on the nuclear family and on social and economic inde- 
pendence, mobility from the class of the needy to either the class of the mastzrin 
or of the affluent requires, in addition to wealth, social and psychological 
mobility. In other words, it requires first a change from the extended family 
sub-culture to that of the nuclear family and, second, a change from social 
and economic dependence to social and economic independence. The change 
from the extended family sub-culture to that of the nuclear family does not 
imply the loss of family ties and duties. Family ties and duties, no doubt, 
continue, but in new forms. Instead, for example, of having a single fund 
for the extended family of which the individual nuclear families partake, each 
nuclear family develops its own fund. And when a nuclear family assists 
another one, or cooperates with it to form a single enterprise, its assistance 
or cooperation is specified—that is, the rights of each nuclear family are 
exclusively preserved. This is how a soldier, by detaching himself from his: 
peasant father’s household to live independently with his wife and children, 
becomes a mast#r instead of a needy. He, alone, supports his nuclear family 
from which he also derives his social and emotional gratifications. Within it, 
he spends his income and his spare time. 

Although the mastirin and the affluent classes both emphasize the nuclear 
family, each class stresses different aspects of it. Whereas the masturim desire 
to build up the welfare of the nuclear family as a whole in the larger society, 
the affluent seem to lay greater emphasis on the independent achievement of 
its individual members. Of course, the prosperity of the affluent class permits 
its individual members each to pursue his own interests. The mastrin class, 
on the other hand, because of their austerity, cannot pursue their individual 
interests without sacrifice on behalf of other family members. In Cedarstown, 
many mastrin had to sell their land or mortgage their houses in order to 
send their sons to college. 

IV 

Finally, what reasons account for the lack of conflict between classes? One 
reason lies in the continuity of the traditional ties of allegiance—this despite 
rural-urban migration, change in family structure, or the acquisition of modern 
skills, careers and professions. Many Lebanese of upper, middle or lower 
standing in society, who have migrated to the city, still, like peasants, retain 
their former family connections and also their village political commitments.”® 
They maintain their former family connections through two ways: either 
through living together in the same sections of the city, and often holding 


26. In her work on rural migrants in Cairo, Janet Abu-Lughad coins the term "ruralizing" m 
refer to this pgenomenon of retaining village customs (1960: 209-221). 
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the same job, as the rural migrants from Aramti to Beirut do,?7 or commuting 
between the village and the city, as thousands of Lebanese do every year. 
During winter, they live in the warm coastal cities and, during the summer, 
they retreat to their mother villages in the mountains. 

The migrants’ village political commitments, on the other hand, continue 
because of the methods they use to secure jobs in the city, and because of the 
way they exercise their political rights there. Even though he qualifies for a 
job, a migrant is unlikely to get it without mediation. To take place, mediation 
requires that the intermediary and the employer share family, friendship or 
business relations. Any of these relations, if used by the intermediary to 
persuade the employer to hire the employee, earns the employer the loyalty 
of the employee, and the employee the comforts of work. Mediation also 
earns the intermediary, often a man of notable standing, honor and prestige. 
It is honorable to intermediate (yitwZsat) not only because mediation means 
that the intermediary is a man of contacts and of influence, but also because 
it creates a client-patron relationship between the intermediary (the notable) 
and the employee (the job-seeker) in which the former offers protection against 
the legal and illegal exactions of authority (the employer), and the latter in 
turn pays back in intangible assets. He may support the notable with his vote, 
inform him of the plots and machinations of others and, more important, 
praise him in public, thus helping to raise his status. The employee (the 
job-seeker) pays the intermediary (the notable) back in the former's village 
of origin where he exercises his political rights and where the notable exercises 
his political influence and control. In the city of residence, the migrant's 
political importance is practically zz. 

This reversion to village-based politics first restricts the effects of rural 
migration on the changing power structure, and second stifles the political 
force of labor unions. When one regards the impact of rural migration on 
the system of political loyalty and structure, one is struck by the lack of change 
despite the high rate of rural-urban migration and the reduction of the rural 
population to about only one-third of the total population in Lebanon. If rural 
migrants exercise their political rights in the city of destination, not in the 
village of origin, and thus liberate themselves from their village political 
allegiances, the system of political loyalty and structure in the country would 
undoubtedly be modified. But as long as the electoral law in Lebanon makes 
it possible for rural migrants to exercise their political rights in the village 
of origin, the migrants’ village allegiances will continue. 

Torn by diversified loyalties, family coalitions and village-based politics, 
the labor unions to which these migrants normally belong serve the patron- 


27. Many of the El-Hajj migrants from Aramti to Beirut are taxidrivers or policemen, the Mizhirs 
vegetable peddlers, and the Haidars had been tramdrivers before 1965, when trams ceased to operate 
in the city of Beirut. 
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politician's interests, not the union's. Loyalty to patrons, relatives or non- 
relatives, takes precedence over loyalty to labor unions. This is to be expected 
in a country where the finding of jobs and the improvement of work depend 
on sponsorship, not on union membership, which shows why only twenty-five 
per cent of the labor force in Lebanon is recruited in unions.** When these 
unions go on strike, they do so to promote the political aims of their sponsors, 
the patrons, as the unions did in the fall of 1966 when a series of strikes was 
quietened only after the resignation of the Yafi government. The Yafi govern- 
ment was not particularly against these unions, nor was the succeeding 
government particularly for them. Not all trade or professional associations, 
however, conform to this rule; some, especially those dominated by the middle 
classes, pursue their interests with a degree of efficiency and independence. 


The pursuit of their interests with a degree of efficiency and independence, 
however, does not turn the middle classes into a distinct political force—distinct 
from the upper and lower classes. Like loyalty to unions, loyalty to trade and 
professional associations comes second to loyalty to family, sect or region. 
Indeed, the middle class ties of family, sect or region are entwined together 
to form a network of "many-stranded coalitions,"? a network that gives men 
security in many different contexts, but it also stiffens resistance against change 
and reform. In other words, the economic and political behavior of the middle 
class is determined by their family, sect or region relations; these relations are 
in turn sanctioned by their social customs and values; and these customs and 
values are again reinforced by their economic and political behavior. 


In addition to the continuity of the traditional ties of allegiance, the pro- 
hibition of ideological parties by law and the less serious attitude of the Lebanese 
towards ideologies also account for the lack of conflict between classes. Most 
of the ideological parties, those based on non-sectarian, non-regional principles, 
such as the Communists, P.P.S., and Ba'th parties, are unlicensed in Lebanon. 
Their few supporters have been persecuted and tbeir assemblies banned. 
Because they see in ideological parties a threat to their power, the notables 
class, who dominate the political life in the country, suppress ideological-party 
affiliates. The notables normally* refuse to intermediate for a man of ideology, 
or to intercede on his behalf. As a result, ideological-party affiliates find it 
difficult to secure jobs in the central administration, the army, and in many 
commercial and industrial firms. 

This prohibition of ideological parties by law and the suppression of their 
supporters mirror the general attitudes of the Lebanese towards ideologies. In 
general, the Lebanese are cynical about politics and they lack anti-bourgeois 


28. See al-Nahar of November 3, 1967. 
29. The term “many-stranded” is borrowed from Eric Wolf (1966: 91). 


* With a few outstanding exceptions. 
e e 
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feelings.°° To be serious about ideologies, images of future societies, one has 
to take ideas seriously, which the Lebanese generally do not do. To them, an 
idea is something to talk about, not something to try to accomplish. They 
recognize an ideology to be a rationale, a reasoned plan, but that which opposes 
family, sect or regional ties—the ties they trust. While the Lebanese place 
trust in the leadetship of the notables, who belong to established houses, they 
suspect the leadership of the few alienated, self-appointed, ambitious leaders 
who belong to politically uprooted families, and who, according to one in- 
formant, “assert their unfounded leadership by upholding ideological prin- 
ciples.” “Since custom does not favor them,” the informant continued, “they 
create their own custom.” In general, this informant’s observation is correct. 
More Greek Orthodox and Shi'a join ideological parties than either Maronites 
or Sunni: the former groups are alienated from the established political order; 
the latter reign in the country. 


Nothing, perhaps, shows the less serious attitude of the Lebanese towards 
ideologies better than their attitude towards crime. While civil crimes, including 
murder, may receive popular sympathy, crimes against the established order 
of the state are disdained and ridiculed. Committed not in defense of family 
honor or in revenge, crimes against the political order become socially mean- 
ingless and subsequently receive no popular sympathy. Nor do they receive 
court sympathy; it is the defense of family honor or revenge, according to 
the current criminal laws, which constitute mitigating circumstances that may 
lead to crime. 


The prohibition of ideological parties by law and the less serious attitudes 
of the Lebanese towards ideologies make it difficult for the middle class to 
develop into a political force. This is for the reason that only through ideological 
parties can the middle class weaken family, sect or regional allegiances, which 
thus far dictate the struggle for power in the country, and which continuity 
strengthens the influence of the notables. 


There still remains one other reason that accounts for the lack of conflict 
between classes—namely, the recruitment of middle class people in family, 
sect or regional associations, not class associations, and also in a number of 
intermittent clubs and assemblies that absorb social unrest. About 95 per cent 
of the licensed voluntary associations (778 of 824 associations), often 
dominated by the middle classes, are founded on traditional ties of allegiance.?! 
The voluntary associations to which many of the middle classes belong require, 


30. À good account of political cynicism in Lebanon is found in Iskander Rayyashi's book, Before 
and After (qabl wa ba'4), (1953). 

31. There are two publications: one, by the Ministry of Social Affairs (1966), includes the 
registered family associations, and the other, by the Ministry of Planning (1965: 94-111), includes 
all the licensed associations which serve public purposes. On the basis of their requirements for 
membership, the latter associations were classified by the author into two categories: those based on 


family, sect or regional ties, and those which are not. 
: r 
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therefore, prescribed criteria (family, sect or region) for membership. “Family 
voluntary associations,” and there are 116 of them in Lebanon, which sound 
contradictory in terms to students of sociology, are, acceptably, consistent 
terms to Lebanese: these associations are voluntary only within the same 
family, sect or region. 

In addition to these licensed associations, there is a number of intermittent 
clubs and assemblies, - including the Lebanese Cénacle, which dilutes tbe 
seriousness of failure, and reduces a national crisis into a mere intellectual 
exercise. Immediately after the Arab-Israeli war in June 1967, a large group 
of college and university professors were unofficially called upon to assemble 
in the Bristol Hotel to plan for national mobilization against further Israeli 
threats. Not unexpectedly, the number of assembled professors started to 
decline proportionally to the decline in the urgency of the Israeli threat. Their 
assemblies were eventually discontinued as national mobilization became less 
urgent and national tension more tempered. In brief, the absorption of national 
tension by intermittent clubs and assemblies, and the recruitment of middle 
class people in family, sect or region associations, not class associations, means 
that social classes in Lebanon lack class organization, which fact dilutes class 
consciousness, lessens class conflict, and handicaps the rise of classes as political 
forces. 

Conclusion 

Two themes are discussed in this paper: the themes of mobility and the 
lack of conflict between classes. Mobility from one class to another varies 
with the criteria by which each class is distinguished. While mobility from 
the needy to the honorable poor class requires change in family structure (from 
the extended family sub-culture to that of the nuclear family), and in economic 
and social life (from economic and social dependence to economic and social 
independence), mobility from the honorable poor to the affluent class requires 
only wealth. By contrast, mobility from the affluent to the notables class requires 
preeminence in family background, which can be achieved in at least three 
generations. But mobility from the needy class to either the honorable poor 
or to the affluent classes, or from the honorable poor to the affluent class can 
be achieved in a single generation. The reason that mobility to the notables 
class takes more generations than mobility to the middle classes is that the 
latter type of mobility requires individual initiative only, while the former 
requires both individual initiative and the translation of the person’s achieve- 
ment into social preeminence. 

The second theme deals with the reasons that account for the lack of conflict 
between classes. Although they are distinguished socially and economically, 
the four social classes in Lebanon have not been instituted in class associations 
with distinct interests. True, certain associations, as those dominated by the 
professional class, pursue their interest with a degree of efficiency, but they 
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do so only if this pursuit does not conflict with their family, sect or region 
loyalties. As a matter of fact, formal associations, in general, require family, 
sect or region criteria for membership, which perpetuate the traditional ties 
of allegiance despite migration from the village to the city, change in family 
Structure, and the acquisition of modern skills and techniques. The perpetuation 
of the traditional ties of allegiance, in turn, slows down political reform and 
limits the spread of ideological parties. Combined, these factors—the lack of 
class associations, the continuity of traditional allegiances, the lack of political 
reform, and the prohibition of ideological parties—all inhibit the rise of 
conflict between classes. 
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FRENCH INFLUENCE IN SYRIA PRIOR 
TO WORLD WAR I: THE FUNCTIONAL 
WEAKNESS OF IMPERTALISM 


J. P. Spagnolo 


Nicholas’ image of the Ottoman Empire as "the sick man" of Europe! 

This facile, organic image provides a misleading conception of the 
internal ferment and external pressures prevailing in the 19th century. What 
these analysts were witnessing was not "a dying man" but a little understood 
process of mitosis, or cell division. This is perhaps an equally facile and 
organic image but, at least, it is more correct. No part of the Ottoman structure 
‘died’ after World War I, rather, it was divided up into a number of different 
entities. 


De and historians have, too often, drawn our attention to Tsar 


In this cataclysmic process of division Turkey and the Balkan areas became 
independent while the rest of the Arab provinces fell under the domination 
of Britain and France. In an era when the creation of empires could be 
attributed to fits of absentmindedness, or be the result, as Henri Brunschwig 
has described, of ze colonisation anti-colonialiste, the Arabs, it might be 
said, became les colonisés anti-colonialistes. They were incorporated into 
European empires despite their desire for independence. 

In the division of the spoils of war, the French obtained mandates over 
Syria and the Lebanon. In many parts of these areas they were forced to impose 
their authority by military rule. The need to resort to this ultimate basis of 
authority was by no means unusual in the context of imperial growth. This 
Situation was simply the outcome of another of the many aspects of 19th 
century European expansion. It was perhaps the obverse side of what Professors 
Robinson and Gallagher have so effectively described as "the official mind of 
imperialism."5 Relations between imperial powers and the recipients of their 
influence were marred by factors which might best be ascribed to the functional 
weakness of imperialism. This functional weakness derived first from the 
complications inherent in the multiple and sometimes global interests of the 
imperial power, and second from the cultural barriers separating the imperialists 


1, Quoted in J. A. R. Marriott, The Eastern Question (Oxford, 1940, 4th ed.), pp. 257-258. 
2. In his Mythes et réalités de Vimpérialisme colonial francais 1871-1914 (Paris, 1960), p. 10. 
3. In their Africa and the Victorians (London, 1965). See especially pp. 19-26. 


A J. P. SPAGNOLO is assistant professor of history at Simon Fraser University, Burnaby, British 
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from the object of their concern. These failings were already clearly evident 
in the early relations between imperialist France and Syria prior to World 
War I. 

During the 19th century French diplomatic and strategic interests in the - 
Eastern Mediterranean were part of the arena of Great Power conflict. Both 
Bonaparte’s daring expedition to Egypt and the studied support France gave to 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s expansionist aims threatened a potential British route to 
India. The British response to these threats was translated into a policy of 
upholding the authority of the Porte in the Asiatic provinces.* In turn, the 
French redefined their attitude towards the Ottoman Empire. Where the 
Orleanists had cooperated with a force threatening the stability of the Porte, 
the Second Empire in the Crimean War undertook, with Britain, to defend 
the Porte’s authority. Alongside Britain, the French broadened their economic 
and political interests in the Ottoman Empire and participated in its 
development.? 

The new European balance of power arising out of the defeat of France in 
1870 by the nascent German empire again diminished French influence at the 
Porte in Britain's favor. When, seven years later, the Russo-Turkish War 
broke out, the French had recovered economically, and to a certain extent, 
militarily, but on the international scene they were without any firm alliance 
and at home they still remained politically unstable. The internal crisis precipi- 
tated by MacMahon's coup d’état had only recently been resolved by the 
formation of a Republican cabinet when the Eastern Crisis led to the Congress 
of Berlin. 

On the eve of the Congress, Disraeli and Salisbury further altered the balance 
of power in the Eastern Mediterranean. They modified England's long standing 
policy in their own favor to allow for the occupation of Cyprus. They induced 
the Porte to agree to this in return for a promise to defend the Asiatic possessions 
of the Empire. As a result, British influence’ at the Porte seemed to have 
reached a new high, but this was not to be for long. ‘Abd al-Hamid was a 
strong ruler, determined to assert his authority and to save his empire in his 
own way. Finding himself too deeply in debt to British support, he welcomed 
the extension of French influence in the Empire as a counter-weight.? 


4, For the part played by the introduction of the steamship in the Eastern Mediterranean in the 
formulation of this policy see H. L. Hoskins, British Routes to India (New York, 1966, reprint of 
the 1928 edition), pp. 146-148. 

5. For French interest in the economic development of the Ottoman Empire see A. du Velay, Essas 
sur Vhistoire financière de la Turquie depuis le règne du Sultan Mahmoud Il jusqu'à nos jours 
(Paris, 1903), pp. 153-167, the more recent Jean Ducruet, Les capitaux Européens au Proche-Orient 
(Paris, 1964), pp. 85-89 and Donald C. Blaisdell, Esropeen Financial Control in tbe Ottoman 
Empire (New York, 1929), pp. 51-68. 

6. Typical of his political method was the intention he expressed in 1880, of using French support 
to remove Midhat Pasha, Wali of the Province of Syria. Midhat was favorable to Britain and a “king 
maker" whom ‘Abd al-Hamid feared. A.E., Turquie, vol. 439, 22 July 1880, Tissot to Freycinet, 
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The changes in the balance of power in the Eastern Mediterranean occurred 
at a time when the French Republican ministers such as Waddington, Freycinet, 
Gambetta and Jules Ferry were, to a large extent, ahead of French opinion 


-in their desire to see France reassert its international position and prestige." 


The Mediterranean played an important part in their vision of France's natural 
field of imperial activity. In Berlin, Waddington only abandoned an attitude 
of self effacement to defend the international recognition of France's traditional 
claim to represent the interests of the Holy See in the Ottoman Empire, and 
to obtain from Britain and Germany a preliminary recognition of the French 
claim to a dominant position in Tunis. During the next four years, French 
foreign policy was much taken up with Mediterranean affairs—not only with 
Tunis and Egypt but also with Syria, where France sought to establish a sphere 
of influence. 


The area on the Eastern seaboard of the Mediterranean which attracted 
French interest formed part of the Arab regions of the Ottoman Empire. It 
has been described by historians as "geographical Syria" because by the 19th 
century the term "Syria" alone came to possess a wide variety of connotations.’ 
In its most restricted sense it described only the Ottoman province of Damascus. 
In its most comprehensive sense it comprised the whole of geographical Syria, 
namely, in contemporary terms, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Israel. Between 
these two extremes it could be applied to the area left after Palestine, or Mount 
Lebanon, or both, were subtracted. 


Any attempt to understand and interpret the history of geographical Syria 
prior to the First World War, or immediately after it for that matter, must 
proceed with great caution. To exaggerate the implications of geographical 
unity, to emphasize only those aspects of life which differentiate geographical 
Syria from surrounding areas, or to endow it with a special ethnic unity of its 
own, all are deceptive simplifications of historical reality.? 


As the works of Philip K. Hitti have shown, the history of geographical 
Syria can be written with interesting variations depending on whether the 
emphasis is placed on differentiating characteristics, on common features of 
internal development, or on those traits which draw a part of the area, or the 
whole of it, into a circle of relationships with regions outside its borders.!? 
Thus while geographical Syria had been, historically, subject to strong unifying 
and levelling influences, it had also preserved distinct patterns of social and 
sectarian diversity that were fundamental to its political life in the 19th century. 


7. Jacques Chastenet, Histoire de la Troisióme République (Paris, 1952-1959), vol. I, pp. 253 f., 
and vol. IJ, pp. 78-79, and 96-100. 


8. See A. H. Hourani, Syria and Lebanon (London, 1946), pp. 4 f. 

9. See S. H. Longrigg, Syria and Lebanon under French Mandate (London, 1958), chap. I. 

10. Cf. his History of the Arabs (1937), History of Syria (1951), and The Lebanon in History 
(1957). 
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In that century the Ottoman Empire became increasingly less viable and its 
ability to continue to dominate Syria for much longer increasingly doubtful. 
Cause for doubt was intimately linked with the ever stronger political and 
cultural ferment introduced into the lives of Syrian Arabs by the many facets 
of Western influence. This gave rise to difficult questions about Syria's future, 
and about its essential structure separate from the Ottoman Empire. Conse- 
quently, a very pertinent aspect of the history of Syria in the second half of 
the 19th century was the multiplication of the different vantage points from 
` which the place and internal structure of Syria came to be seen by the Arabs 
themselves, and by their European mentors. Because of the varied ethnic and 
geographical nature of Syria, none of the structural conceptions devised by 
the Syrians could be drawn from the fundamental sectarian divisions. ‘To 
speculate from this perspective alone was too impractical, as it would have 
implied an impossible fragmentation of the area. Rather, the Syrians tended 
to draw on their past, on contemporary Ottoman administrative divisions, or 
on current social theories. Stimulated or challenged by their Western contacts, 
Arab responses ranged widely from the Islamic which, while it rejected parts 
of the Western influence and sought to assimilate others, conceived of Syria 
as a Muslim region of the Islamic world which could be relied upon to practice 
an inherent tolerance towards Christian minorities.!! A different view was 
held by those Christian Arabs who suspected the possibility of a harmonious 
coexistence between themselves and Muslims, and preferred to see the consoli- 
dation of the predominantly Christian Mount Lebanon.!2 

Many educated Christians and Muslims shared, on the eve of the First 
World War, in the formulation of the ideas that gave rise to the more wide- 
spread political current emphasizing the feeling of Arab identity or of Arab 
nationalism. They argued for the use of Arabic as the common denominator 
for all the inhabitants of geographical Syria, for the revival of the vigor of 
that language, and for an understanding and appreciation of the history of 
the Arabs. Their movement was the channel for the growing resentment of 
Syrians against Ottoman rule. After the 1908 Young Turk Revolution, Arab 
reformists became even more strongly opposed to the increasingly "Turkish 
character of the Empire, thereby further undermining the still prevailing con- 
ception of Syria as part of the Ottoman Empire. The Arab idea had to allow 
for variations of social structure in the Arab regions. Consequently, it was 
characterized by a deliberate vagueness of content and applicability. Because 
both Christians and Muslims sponsored Arab nationalism in varying degrees 


11. For a discussion of the thoughts expressed along these lines by Muhammad Rashid Rida, who 
was born in a village near Tripoli, see A. H. Hourani, Arabic Thought in tbe Liberal Age 1798-1939 
(London, 1962), p. 244. 


12. This was implied in brochure of documents published by one of the Khazins, an influential 
Maronite family of the district of Kisrawan, in Mount Lebanon. Philippe el-Khazen, Perpétuelle 
indépendence législative et judiciaire du Liban depuis la conquéte ottomane en 1516 (Beirut, 1910). 
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and with varying aims, they remained equally vague about the internal 
structure of Syria.!? 

Despite the internal political ferment among Syrian Arabs over their own 
future, 19th century power politics were such that another order of influences 
on the fate of geographical Syria possessed an equal, if not greater, reality. 
This was the increasing involvement of the European powers and, consequently, 
of their imperialistic designs on the area. After World War I, Europe came 
to have the decisive influence on the structural division of Syria, ultimately 
to be shared by France and Britain alone. Before the First World War, Italy, 
Germany and Russia shared an interest along with France and England in the 
Levant, particularly in Jerusalem because of its religious importance to all 
powers, though Germany, as a result of the southerly diversion of the 
Bagdadbabn, sought a zone of influence in Northern Syria. 

France claimed, against all the European powers, an historic advantage in 
her involvement in Syria. Frenchmen such as Etienne Lamy and Joseph 
Aubés,!* variously chose to trace France's connection with the Levant to the 
days of Charlemagne and Harün al-Rashid, to the Crusades, to the more recent 
Ottoman Capitulations of 1535, or to the loosely defined French Protectorate 
of the Catholics in the Ottoman Empire. While it might seem that their 
perspective derived from a romantic view of history as opposed to a realistic 
one, in fact, romantic origins and the exertion of a real influence were inex- 
tricably intertwined. Many reasons accounted for this lacework of interpreta- 
tions. One lay in the obvious significance to France of the Holy Places, another 
originated in the long-standing commercial interest of France in the Levant. 
Yet another, less well known, was the development of missionary ties between 
the Uniate or Eastern Catholic Churches to the Holy See, and through the 
Holy See to France, fille ainée of the Catholic Church. 

'The connection with the Uniates gave France a notable asset when it became 
involved in the Syrian tangle of ethnic groups and nascent ideas. In particular, 
France had established a very close relationship with the Maronite community 
inhabiting part of Mount Lebanon. This community had the advantage, insofar 
as France was concerned, of forming the largest and most compact Catholic 
sect in the Asiatic Provinces of the Ottoman realm. The Franco-Maronite 
relationship, however, was complicated by two factors. On the one hand France, 
as a Great Power, subordinated its interest in Maronite affairs to its numerous 
other interests in the Ottoman Empire. On the other, the Maronites, intimately 


13. Consequently, it was not surprising to find the French educated Maronite, Shukri Ghanim, 
active in 1912, with a delegation of Lebanese, working to win the support of France for a wider 
autonomy for the Lebanon; A.E., Turquie: Politique Intérieure, Syrie—Liban, Dossier Général, vol. 
XIII, memorandum of 11 June 1912; and a year later helping to organize in Paris the Arab-Syrian 
Congress, tbid., vol. XVII, memorandum of 27 March 1913. 


14. Etienne Lamy, La France du Levant (Paris, 1900), and Joseph Aubes, Le Protectorat religieux 
: de la France en Orient ('Toulouse, 1904). 
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involved in social development, sought to obtain certain advantages from their 
connection with France. Within geographical Syria the French were primarily 
concerned with their place in the balance of international influences; the 
Maronites, however, were concerned with their place in the complicated social 
and religious structures of the area. 


In 1860, because of civil strife in the Lebanese Mountain, accompanied by 
the massacre of Christians in both the Lebanon and in Damascus, France felt 
obligated, as a Catholic Power, to send a small military expedition to their 
rescue. This intervention, under the auspices of the powers, was accompanied 
by an international conference on the Lebanon's future. France's action enabled 
her to play an important part in drawing up the international agreement, 
establishing a separate Ottoman administrative district or Mutasarrifiyah of 
Mount Lebanon, to be governed by an Ottoman of the Catholic faith. This 
agreement also contained a special Réglement guaranteed by the powers, laying 
down the administrative constitution of the Lebanon. Altogether it accentuated, 
for France, the special place of Mount Lebanon in Syria and of the Maronites 
within the Lebanon. 


During the 1860s, France, committed to maintaining the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, had no interest in using its-special influence in Mount 
Lebanon to detach that area from the Porte's sovereignty. Consequently, French 
policy there had been to encourage the development of the Lebanese adminis- 
tration as a model of Ottoman Catholic achievement—even though the broader 
goal did not accord with independently minded Maronite views on the purpose 
the Lebanese government should fulfill. While the French enjoyed an assured 
influence at the Porte, they were prepared to sacrifice the immediate interests 
of their clients. However, after the Prussian victory of 1870, the defeat 
restricted their position in the Empire, and France became more dependent, 
for its influence in the Eastern Mediterranean, on the special Uniate relation- 
ship. When, in the next decade, they developed a real interest in the Syrian 
region of the Empire, this was intimately linked with their influence in the 
Lebanon. The French, consequently, were increasingly reluctant to jeopardize 
their relations with the Maronites for fear of depriving themselves of the 
primary basis upon which they founded a justification for a claim to pre- 
eminence in the larger area.!9 


The ground for the French claim was laid soon after the Congress of 
Berlin. The British were active in the appointment of military advisors as 
consular representatives in the Anatolian interior. In Istanbul the French 
Ambassador, Henri Fournier, encouraged the Porte to resist the extension of 
British influence. Towards the end of 1879, Commandant de Torcy, Fournier's 


: 15. Preceding remarks on France, the Lebanon and the Maronites derive from my thesis on 
French Influence in tbe Mutasarrifiya of tbe Lebanon 1860-1885. 
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military attaché in Istanbul, proposed to undertake a special mission of investi- 
gation in Syria.!9 The justification for de Torcy's mission was that Syria had 


now become of particular interest to France 

as a result of the general state of dislocation in Turkey, and the obvious effort being 

made to tear its best parts away from the Empire.” 

The Ministry of War agreed to the mission, as did the Foreign Ministry 
which welcomed the "useful military and political information" it might 
gather.18 Fournier supported the mission because it would give “bodily” 
demonstration of France’s presence in Syria, and be a French response to the 
comings and goings of British military consuls. Fournier observed to de Torcy 
that 

England, with whose policy of exclusion in this country you are already familiar, will 

see in your trip evidence that France has not lost interest in its useful and glorious 

traditions in these historic areas.’9 

The report of the investigation proved to be a combination of contingency 
planning and practical recommendations. Above all the mission he carried 
out clearly indicated a new phase in French concern with the affairs of the 
Eastern seaboard of the Mediterranean. The Congress of Berlin, the resurgence 
of British influence at the Porte, the evident weakness of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the increased assertiveness of the French government, all combined to 
induce France to lay claim to an option on the Syrian provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Unfortunately for France, Syria commanded a complex strategic position. 
It came to be sandwiched between the Anatolian heartland of the Ottoman 
Empire, Cyprus and Suez. Too much has been made of the theoretical im- 
portance of Syria as a stage on the Euphrates road to India, or as a buffer for 
the Suez Canal, and too little of its importance to the existence of the Ottoman 
Empire, and to its position on the route to Mecca.?° A military occupation of 
Syria would have wider implications than either the occupation of Egypt or 
Tunis, two peripheral areas only nominally attached to the Empire. France, 
therefore, was in the unenviable situation of nursing ambitions, the outgrowth 
of traditional attachment and of the logic of imperialism, in an area where their 


16. A.E., Turquie, Mem. et Doc., vol. 123, item 37, 30 March 1880, de Torcy to Favre. 

17. Ibid. 

18. A.E., Turquie, vol. 435, 15 February 1880, draft of A.E. instructions to Fournier. 

19. A.E., Turquie, Mem. et Doc., vol. 123, item 37, 30 March 1880, Fournier to de Torcy. 

20. This last importance, at least, was realized by de Torcy. He attracted 'Abd al-Hamid's un- 
divided attention on 20 July 1880 when he suggested that it was in the interest of the Ottomans to 
see a railway constructed from Damascus to Mecca. It would strengthen the links within the Empire, 
and have the added advantage of being well out of reach of British naval guns. A.E., Turquie, vol. 
439, 22 July 1880, Tissot to Freycinet. De Torcy's motives were primarily strategic, but he doubtless 
also hoped that France might secure the concession for its construction. This was at a time when 
rumours were again circulating that the British were attempting to carry through the Euphrates rail- 
way project with the assistance of the then Governor-General of Syria, Midhat Pasha. It is likely that 
‘Abd al-Hamid nursed this idea until he was able to execute it himself at the turn of the century 
2 when, ironically enough, this was to prove embarrassing to French interests. 
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fulfillment would, more than almost any other event, put in question the 
existence of the Ottoman Empire. 


French ambitions, however, became impracticable in other respects as well. 
The establishment, in 1881, of the basis for a French Protectorate over Tunis 
rapidly reduced her credit in the eyes of the Porte, just as Britain's was also 
further reduced when it occupied Egypt in 1882. In Egypt, French influence 
had paralleled that of Britain up to the eve of the occupation, but a sober 
realization of the pitfalls surrounding their participation in the Egyptian 
adventure led to a French withdrawal just short of military action. While this 
admission of weakness put a term to their territorial ambitions in the 
Mediterranean for the next quarter century, the French did not lose sight of 
the importance of their influence in Syria. 


This influence, however, characterized the functional weakness of French 
imperial designs on Syria. After de Torcy’s mission in Syria their interests 
and policies were subject to a variety of internal tensions. One fell under the 
heading of economic and arose from a conflict of interests between investments 
whose field of action covered the Empire as a whole, and similar interests with 
investments regional to Syria alone. A second fell under the heading of political 
and was a result of the conflict between an overriding policy of defense of the 
territorial integrity of the Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman Empire and a 
policy preparing for the Empire’s eventual disintegration. Closely related to 
this last tension was a third which could be headed social. It arose from the 
marked contrast in the degree of communication between the French and the 
Muslims of an Islamic Empire as compared to the easy relations of the French 
with Christians of the same Empire. The French, by the very nature of their 
cultural affiliations, almost invariably found it easier to subordinate their 
understanding of the Muslims to their easier understanding of the Christians. 
In fact, this very preference further colored their relations with Muslims.2! ‘The 
interesting feature of France’s Syrian involvement prior to World War I was 
not to be found in the resolution of any tensions, but rather in the state of 
the equilibrium which France had to preserve in each of them because of the 
functional weakness of her position in the Eastern Mediterranean.?? 


21. Only since France discarded the claims of the tradition of Charlemagne, the Crusades, the 
Capitulations, the Protectorate, Suez and lastly, of French Algeria, can it be said to have opened the 
road to follow, if it chooses, a truly "Islamic" policy. In this context it is interesting to note that 
André Fontaine, a well known French correspondent, begins a series of articles on "Espoirs et craintes 
en Orient arabe" in Le Monde of 5 May 1965 with the words, “The French have again found the 
path to the Arab East." 

22. André Bruneau, Traditions et politiques de la France au Levant (Paris, 1931) p. x, believed 
the stresses on French policy in Syria to have been reconciled when France acquired responsibility, 
under the Mandate System, for the welfare of both the Christians and the non-Christians. In adopting 
such a view he was indulging in an optimism only just permissible at the time. A more historical 
interpretation would show that from the start of the Arab Revolt in 1916 to the end of the Mandates, 
the stresses were never reconciled, only sometimes suppressed, or at best, dormant. 
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The clearest example of this functional weakness lay in the field of French 
financial investment. Syria attracted only a small portion of this latter. 
Ultimately, even this portion was subordinated to parallel investments in the 
Anatolian province of the Porte.?? After French trade had recovered from the 
disruptions ensuing from the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, it had shown 
a marked increase in favor of Egypt, but not of Syria.^* Though commerce 
between France and Syria suffered a relative decline, it progressed in absolute 
terms after the 1830s.25 Direct commercial penetration of the Syrian hinterland 
increased as means of communication improved. French capital investments in 
the Lebanon had begun with the construction of some silk factories. Improved 
methods of sericulture were introduced and loans were made to further their 
expansion.?9 The development, however, of broader French economic interests 
in Syria, and consequently, of yet wider French political interest was largely 
due to the persistent vision and continuing efforts of one man, the Comte de 
Perthuis, who, perhaps more than any other individual, made possible the 
expansion of the town of Beirut into one of the commercial centers of Syria. 

The fulfillment of this man’s vision effectively made of Damascus and its 
environs a natural hinterland for Beirut harbor and, as will be shown below, 
this development colored the mode through which the French extended their 
claim to Syria. Perthuis succeeded in bringing together the capital necessary 
to undertake, in 1857, the construction of the first surfaced road in modern 
times connecting Beirut with Damascus?" The company he formed for this 


23. The growth of French interest in this investment, the outlines of which are only so far known, 
is being investigated, for the period 1890 to 1914, by M. Jacques Thobie of the Sorbonne in Paris. 
Some useful information of a more detailed nature on French capital investment in the Ottoman 
Empire can be found in Noel Verney and George Dambmann, Les Puissances Etrangères dans le 
Levant en Syrie et en Palestine (Paris, 1900), pp. 205-453, and in Edgar Pech, Manuel des Soctétés 
anonymes fonctionnant en Turquie (Paris, 1902). Ducruet, op. cit, p. 6 estimated that 71^ per cent 
of the tota] French investment of capital abroad in 1913 was to be found in Turkey, with another 
7V4 per cent in Egypt. Investment in Russia was 20 per cent of the total. A. J. P. Taylor, The 
Struggle for Mastery in Europe 1848-1918 (Oxford, 1954), p. 486f., argues that by 1912 French 
capital was being attracted in increasing quantities to Southern Russia, and that French policy was 
more willing to minimize its clash of interests with Russia over the Straits; though the Embassy in 
Istanbul continued to argue against such a tendency. 

24. G. Douin, La Mission du Baron de Boislecomte: l'Egypte et la Syrie en 1833 (Cairo, 1927), 
p. 254. In 1767, of the trade figures (imports plus exports) between the Ottoman Empire, as it then 
stood, and the port of Marseille, 53 per cent was with Istanbul and Smyrna, 14 per cent with the ports 
stretching from Alexandretta to Jaffa, and 7 per cent with Alexandria. Charles-Roux, Les Ecbelles de 
Syrie et Palestine (Paris, 1928), pp. 194-196. In the same pages Charles-Roux cites another, but 
post-Revolutionary, source of statistics which shows for 1789 the equivalent percentages of 43.5, 20.5 
and 13.0. The percentage calculations in both cases are my own. 

25. Boislecomte gives the average combined figure of French trade with the Eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean in the early 1830's as 6,000,000 francs. This figure may have to be adjusted by about 
4 per cent to exclude trade with the Cilician ports. Douin, op. cit., p. 269. Verney and Dambmann, 
op. cit, pp. 559-563, give a total in 1895 for the ports of Alexandretta, Beirut and Jaffa alone of 
approximately 25,000,000 francs. It is interesting to note that the comparable figures for English 
trade are 8,000,000 and 47,000,000 francs. 

26. For an interesting account of the history and importance of this investment see Dominique 
Chevallier, "Lyon et la Syrie en 1919" in Revue Historique, vol. 224 (1960), pp. 275-320. 

27. Verney and Dambmann, of. cit., p. 238f. 
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enterprise organized, with great efficiency, its monopoly of transport over the 
road. A mark of the company’s usefulness was its record as one of the most 
profitable enterprises undertaken in the Ottoman Empire.2® Perthuis’ interest 
in his adopted city rarely flagged. He strove to fulfill his ambition of endowing 
the city with suitable facilities for international trade, and to direct personally 
their exploitation.?? Though aging, he was backed, in the 1890s, by the Quai 
d'Orsay and by French capitalists. With the latter he formed two companies, 
one for the construction of a harbor at Beirut and the other for laying a railway 
ovet the mountains to link Beirut with its economic hinterland around Damascus 
and Aleppo.?? The port of Beirut became available for use in the course of 
1893, and the railway a few years later. 

De Perthuis’ ventures were far from being immediate successes. Until just 
before the First World War the railway company was a profitless concern. 
In 1901, it was only able to fund its debentures after arranging a concordat 
which brought in French capitalists with interests in the profitable exploitation 
of concessions in Asia Minor. These financiers from the North induced to invest 
in Syria were, within a few years, disillusioned with the poor returns on their 
capital.?! Their preference lay in Asia Minor where they maintained satisfactory 
relations with their British and German counterparts. 

The Bagdadbahn negotiations of 1913-1914 were a logical outcome of this 
preference. These French capitalists persuaded their government to agree with 
Germany on a delimitation of zones of economic investment which confirmed 
the abandonment to German influence of that part of Northern Syria around 
Aleppo and Alexandretta through which the Baghdad railway was to pass. In 
exchange the French secured increased economic influence in the zone originally 
allotted to Russia on the Black Sea coast and its hinterland.?? This agreement 


28. Between 1863 and 1894 its net profit averaged 2714 per cent of total receipts. Ibid. The 
percentage calculations are my own. 

29. M. Thobie (see above) who had occasion to see some of de Perthuis' private papers, told the 
writer how he was struck by the Comte's desire to emulate, albeit on a smaller scale, the feat of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps by conquering the obstacle to transportation presented by the 1487 metres high 
Lebanese pass. Jt is interesting to note here that de Perthuis began to develop the road when another 
de Lesseps, Edmond, was French Consul General in Beirut. For de Perthuis’ determined confidence 
in the success of his enterprise see, A.E., Cor. Con. Commerciale, Beyrouth, vol. 10, 22 November 
1893, St.-René Taillandier dispatch. 

30. Verney and Dambmann, op. cit, pp. 238-253 and 333-348; Pech, op. cit, pp. 81-87 and 
140-142. See also the published thesis submitted to the Université de St. Joseph in Beirut of Fleuthére 
Elefteriades, Les Chemins de Fer en Syrie et an Liban (Beirut, 1944). 

31. The value of the 500 franc debentures of the Société Ottomane du Chemin de Fer Damas, 
Hama et Prolongement (as de Perthuis’ company came to be known after changing names a number 
of times), issued in 1892, fluctuated on the Paris Bourse from an average of 299 in 1896, to 131 
in 1901, 294 in 1906, 278 in 1911, to 252 in January 1913. Debentures of the largely French 
owned Smyrne-Cassaba railway, issued in 1849, averaged 393 in 1896, 410 in 1901, 494 in 1906, 
and 443 in 1912. Pech, op. cit.; Almanach Financier (Paris, annual from 1868); Guide-Annuaire 
Financier (Paris, annual from 1909). 

32. For the published documentary sources on the negotiations that led to the initialling of the 
abortive Franco-German agreement of 15 February 1914 see A.E., Documents Diplomatiques Francais 
1871-1914, 2e. série (1902-1910), and 3e. série (1911-1914); and for the articles of the agreement | 
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stirred up a small debate in which the French capitalists were criticized for 
their readiness to forego French political interests in Syria? The French 
Embassy in Ístanbul reflected the opinion of these financiers. It went even 
further and carried their view to a logical conclusion in arguing that Syria 
was not rich enough to justify French interest, and that it was not sufficiently 
united, politically, or suitably placed, strategically, to be easily defensible.** 
However, while the Quai d'Orsay occasionally admitted that France's position 
in Syria left something to be desired, it never agreed to submit its Syrian policy 
to so radical a review as suggested from Istanbul. 


As indicated earlier, the economic tension was paralleled by another two 
closely related tensions of a political and social nature. Evidence of these is 
best sought in looking at the events of December 1912, when France did, 
in fact, obtain some sort of recognition for her option to a sphere of influence 
in Syria. The rapid succession of unexpected Ottoman defeats in the First 
Balkan War had reawakened the danger of the Empire’s dissolution. Faced 
with this possibility the French grew concerned with the extent to which their 
claim to a share of the inheritance of the Porte's possessions was, at least in 
theory, still secured to them. Raymond Poincaré, then Premier and his own 
Foreign Minister, was steering a complex and adventurous course in French 
foreign policy. Though vigorous in the assertion of France's status as a Great 
European Power, he realized that with reference to Istanbul and the Asiatic 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire the situation was quite different. The impli- 
cations on the European balance of power of Russia's claim to be the Third 
Rome seemed, as yet, sufficient to save the Ottoman Empire from complete 
dissolution. Moreover, France had important political and economic interests 
in the Asia Minor which could be jeopardized by the chaotic situation that 
might ensue from the final defeat of the Porte. Without, therefore, wishing 





see document number 313 in vol. IX (1 Jan.-16 mars 1914) of the last. Two standard works on 
the negotiations are: Paul R. Butterfield, The Diplomacy of the Bagdad Railway 1890-1914 
(Göttingen, 1932), and Edward Mead Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway 
(London, 1923). 

33. Notably by the influential proponent of French imperial policies, the Bulletin du Comité de 
l'Asie Francaise, edited by Robert de Caix. His field of interest was the Far East but he became 
increasingly attracted to Syria. During the War, and after, in the first years of the Mandate period, 
he was to play an interesting róle in Syrian affairs as an official of the Quai d'Orsay. Commenting on 
the proposed agreement with Germany, the Bulletin of June 1913 (No. 147), pp. 251£., observed 
that while it may be economically desirable, it should be subordinated to certain political considera- 
tions. "We have no permanent national interests to uphold in the North East of Asia Minor. 
Doubtless our businessmen may hope for advantages, but our diplomacy has already been sufficiently 
indulgent.” Taking up his own pen in the issue of October 1913 (No. 151), pp. 402-405, de Caix 
commented that the proposed agreement must be criticized for "bringing absolutely no relief to the 
impaired French interests in Northern Syria." He called on the Quai d'Orsay "to act as policeman 
in such a matter" For a view favorable to the agreement see G. Saint-Yves, "Les chemins de fer 
francais dans la Turquie d'Asie" in Questions diplomatiques et coloniales, vol. 37, No. 411 (16 April 
1914), pp. 518-532. 

34. A.E, Turquie: Politique Intérieure, Syrie-Liban, Dossier Général, vol. XIV, 23 November 


91912, Bompard to Poincaré. E 
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to encourage the dismemberment of the Empire, France was, nevertheless, 
desirous of obtaining assurances that Syria would not be lost by default. These 
were obtained from England, and in December 1912 Poincaré was able to 
declare before the Senate that "in the Lebanon and in Syria we have traditional 
interests, and we intend to see them respected." ?? He was careful, however, 
to reiterate, in the same statement, France's traditional support for the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. Together, the. qualification and the statement about 
Syria and Lebanon were revealing indications of a tension in the aims of 
France's Ottoman policy. While the ground was being prepared for a French 
occupation of Syria should the Empire crumble, the French government went 
to great pains to avoid being forced into a position where it would actually 
have to undertake such a "leap into the dark."*9 

On the whole, however, by 1912 France's historic claim to a special relation- 
ship with certain Catholic communities in Syria was transformed into a claim 
to a special interest in the whole Syrian region. This was justified in French 
eyes because of the confused picture prevailing among Frenchmen of their 
relations with the Christian and non-Christian communities of Syria. Poincaré 
made this evident in the same statement to the Senate when, after noting that 
France would not leave any of its Syrian "interests in abeyance," he also 
emphasized that she would not abandon any of her traditions, or "repudiate 
any of the goodwill which had been won for us."*" 

In his statement Poincaré passed over the weakness in France's influence 
among the non-Christian majority populating Syria, as well as a less well 
known weakness in her influence among some of the Christians. 

The French always recognized that the Christian sects were in a minority 
as compared with Muslim and other non-Christian sects. This last distinction 
once made, however, was rarely considered worth retaining. The French view 

35. Correspondance d'Orient, no. 103 (1 January 1913), p. 39. The immediate cause for the 
expression of this concern was the persistent rumours of increasing British influence among Syrians 
and on the nascent Arab nationalist movement. Kitchener in Egypt was also suspected of entertaining 
designs on this adjacent region of the Empire. Such rumours were a recurrent feature of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations in Syria, but in this period coincided with the lengthy negotiations France was 
carrying on with the Porte for a modification of the Réglement. They were also an understandable 
product of the critical period of the First Balkan War. Poincaré used the rumours, if he did not 
exaggerate them, to obtain their denial from Grey and the British Cabinet and thus an indirect 
indication of British support for France's claim. He was allowed to state that "the English government 
has declared to us in a very friendly manner that they had no intention to act, no designs, no political 
aspirations of any kind in these regions." For the negotiations which led to this agreement see drafts 
of instructions to Paul Cambon, Ambassador to the Court of St. James, of 24 November, 5, 6, 9, and 
10 December 1912 in vols. XIV and XV, respectively, of A.E., Turquie: Politique Intérieure, Syrie- 
Liban, Dossier Général. 

36. See jbid., vols. XIV, XV and XVI, passim. In a memorandum dated 3 March 1913, prepared 
for Poincaré by an interdepartmental commission of the Foreign Ministry, it was stated that French 
policy “has no interest in the present circumstances to precipitate the disintegration of Turkey in Asia. 
Its attitude in Syria, must, therefore, be sincerely inspired by the principle of integrity and aim at no 
territorial advantages. However, if our Syrian policy cannot be guided by ambition it must be guided 


by precaution.” Ibid., vol. XVII. 
37. Correspondance d'Orient, No. 103 (1 January 1913), p. 39. e 
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of Syria was superficial and lacking in sophistication. To them it housed a 
variety of religious and ethnic groups bound together by their political history, 
by geography and by language, but by little else. The French, as other 
Europeans, emphasized to a large degree the distinctions they saw in Syria 
which derived from religious and communal ties. They failed, however, to 
take into account, mainly because they were not very familiar with them, the 
affinities which brought members of these various Syrian communities together. 
Certain social affinities, political considerations and language were to form 
bases for the Arab idea, particularly in the case of those Christians who, not 
wanting to be completely assimilated into European social and linguistic 
environments, fervently espoused Arab nationalism. 

The Christians of Syria and the Lebanon were themselves responsible in 
a number of ways for blurring the image, among Frenchmen (and other 
Europeans), of their relative importance in Syria. However, as the weaker 
party they, of course, had little control over the consequences to general French 
policy of the image they helped to create. The Maronite experience in this 
respect is, of course, the most revealing. 

The advantages the Maronites had hoped to obtain from the traditional 
friendship remained overshadowed by the wider French interests. When the 
French developed their interest in Syria to encompass a larger area than the 
Lebanon, they found it natural to make a corresponding change in the per- 
spective of their relationship with the Maronites. 

Frenchmen labored under a misconception, current at the time, of the extent 
to which each of the several Christian and Islamic communities had been 
exposed to, or had accepted, French influence.?? Equally current was the mis- 
conception of the relative importance of each of these communities in the 
political life of Syria. Though a greater proportion of Christians in geographical 
Syria, particularly of Uniates, were concentrated in the Lebanese Mountain than 
elsewhere,?? considerable Christian communities remained scattered in most of 
the important cities and towns, and even larger villages, of Syria. The Christians 
were the primary object of French attention, and were also, because of the 
greater opportunities open to them by their European contacts, apparently the 
most active. Hence, to most Frenchmen concerned with Syrian affairs, they 
were easier to know and understand. The Christian sects left an impression 
of being omnipresent in the Syrian landscape. This impression made it possible 
to conclude that the Christian groups were the most important and hence the 

38. J. Aulneau, "La Question Syrienne" in Revue politique et parlementaire, vol. 81 (10 July 
1914), pp. 81-99, defending France's claim in Syria against threats from other Powers, asserted that 
"Syria is French at heart, it must remain so." 

39. In the mid-1890s, it was estimated that the combined populations of the Wslzyahs of Beirut 
and Syria and of the Mutasarrifiya of the Lebanon was 1,888,000. Of this total just under 40 per cent 
was thought to be Christian. Of the last, 4214 per cent were Lebanese. The Uniates of the Lebanon 


formed 83 per cent of its Christian population. Vital Cuinet, Syrie, Liban et Palestine (Paris, 1896), 


@passim. The calculations are my own and were approximated. 2 
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most representative of the area. Of the Christian communities, Uniate or 
otherwise, the ones with the greatest influence on the French were those con- 
nected with Beirut." The importance of this city outside the administrative 
limits of the Lebanon, therefore in what was commonly known as Syria, is an 
indication of how a blurred picture of what constituted Syria merged into an 
equally blurred impression of the relative importance of the Christian inhabi- 
tants of Syria to form a single impression of a permeating Christian influence. 

In the early 1880s, under the threat of the increasing attraction of Protestant, 
Russian and Italian education to the Syrians, particularly among the Uniate 
and Orthodox Christians, the Quai d’Orsay had undertaken to exert a more 
systematic influence of its own. Despite their pronounced anticlericalism the 
Republican French governments found it more expedient and judicious to build 
on the existing Catholic structure. The French Catholic missionaries through 
their educational system and national allegiance had already played an important 
role in winning for France many of the Uniates. However, the first duty of 
Catholic missions, French, Italian or otherwise, remained to establish an influ- 
ence over people with the object of conversion. Hence their lasting appeal to 
the non-Christian communities of Syria remained restricted to a few individual 
and exceptional cases. 

The Jesuit order was as conscious of the limitations of the Catholic effort as 
were the French representatives in Beirut and Istanbul. The initiative that the 
Jesuits were ready to take to expand their influence was studied by de Torcy 
in 1880 when on his tour of Syria, and built upon by Tissot in Istanbul. They 
and other Catholic missions then received financial support from the Republican 
governments. As a result the Catholic educational system operating from its 
center in Beirut was strengthened. Large sums of money were spent on various 
educational projects in Syria.44 To collect this money, propaganda campaigns 
had to be carried on in France among philanthropic individuals. Similar 
campaigns also had to ensure the continued appropriation of French government 
subsidies by the Chambers. Such efforts reinforced the prevalent impression 
that France was responsible for the overwhelming share of the educational 
effort carried out in Syria. - 

In fact, this was only partly the case, as there also existed another important 
foreign educational system in Syria, the Protestant one, sponsored and richly 
financed by private American and British religious and philanthropic organi- 
zations. However, because it was Protestant and closer to the Anglo-Saxon 

40. In 1889 it was estimated that 31 per cent of the population of Beirut was Muslim and Druze, 
3514 per cent Uniate Catholic, and 2814 per cent Greek Orthodox. The percentage calculations are 
"d. In 1888, the fixed annual subsidy to schools in the Wz/zyab of Beirut and in the Mountain 
amounted to 116,200 francs. A.E., Cor. Pol. Con., Beyrouth, vol. 32, 27 September 1888, Guiot 
dispatch. In 1890, the total subsidy in the same area amounted to 194,432 francs, of which.95,000 


were for the French Medical Faculty in Beirut. Ibid., vol. 35, 10 October 1890, draft of A.E. instruc- 
tions to Guiot., e 
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orientation, both French Catholic and French anti-clerical politicians found 
common ground in exaggerating, when it suited them, the threat of these 
Protestant missions, while remaining committed to minimize their real influence 
over the Syrians. 

The general effect on Syria and the Lebanon of the Catholic missionary 
educational system,** and specifically of the French instruction and influence 
it disseminated, is very difficult to assess. One difficulty lies partly in that it 
competed with the Protestant system, with Russian sponsored Orthodox schools, 
with Italian government schools, with the schools of the Uniate Churches, and 
with the nascent and, among Syrian Muslims, increasingly influentia] Ottoman 
system. Another difficulty arises from the fact that of the large number of 
students attending Catholic mission schools only a small percentage acquired 
an effective understanding of French, and fewer still went on to secondary 
schools and higher education. Of the advanced students a small percentage 
were not native to Syria, while a large percentage, though native to the area, 
soon emigrated and only made use of the education they received in other 
countries. 

Of course, a large number of those who did receive a higher education 
remained in the area. Others who emigrated to Cairo, İstanbul, Paris or further 
afield remained interested in Lebanese and Syrian affairs; yet of this number 
who had received a relatively thorough French education, either in Beirut or 
in France, many did not obligingly hold to the French or Catholic opinions 
their instructors hoped they would. On the other hand, some Christians 
succumbed so wholly to French influence that they found it difficult to reconcile 
themselves to France's reluctance to wrest Syria to herself.*? 

Though the Catholic educational effort represented an admission of their 
inability to do without the cooperation of the religiously committed Uniates, 
the French derived an important advantage from the use of Catholic missionary 
zeal as a relatively inexpensive form of propaganda. Prior to 1914, their 
educational effort gave the French two clear advantages. It helped them to 
form and strengthen the allegiance of clients who, because of their prevailing 
thirst for education, might easily have been won over to other systems of 
thought. It also provided the French through the impressive statistical impor- 
tance of the effort involved, with a justification for the claim to preeminence 

42. For an impression of the growth of this system compare the statistics collected in 1859 by 
Georges de Salverts, La Syrie avant 1860 (Paris, 1861), and those published in 1919, but based 
largely on pre-war statistics in Congres Francais de la Syrie (Paris, 1919), fascicule III, pp. 159-187. 

43. K. T. Khairallah, who contributed articles on the Levant to the influential daily, Le Temps, 
was, with Shukri Ganim, an outstanding example of a French educated Maronite working for enlarged 
privileges for the Lebanon. On the eve of the conclusion, in December 1912, of the negotiations for 
the reform of some of the conditions in the Lebanon, he warned the Comité de l'Asie Française, “It 
is not sufficient to protect a people from the sword of fanaticism, it is necessary to give it the means 
to live, and in this lies the whole Lebanese question.” He concluded by calling for support for “a 


greater France of which the Lebanon is a part.” Bulletin de VAsie Francaise, No. 141 (December 
1912), pp. 506-511. 
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in Syria. The obverse side of the Catholic educational effort, however, was that 
it severely restricted French influence over Syrian Muslims. They might well 
have reacted favorably to the same lay system of education with which French 
Republicans had fought so hard to endow themselves.** Efforts to develop 
such an educational influence were undertaken in the French Empire and in 
Egypt by the Mission Laique, but prior to World War I, they remained relatively 
ineffective in Syria. 

During most of the 19th century close and spontaneous contacts between 
the French and non-Christian communities had been limited to a few cases, 
and only in certain areas of commercial activity and social relations. Otherwise, 
contacts were developed through a slow, halting process of very limited effec- 
tiveness. Contacts with Muslims and Druzes were sometimes encouraged by 
the Quai d'Orsay, but rarely with sufficient vigor. A number of factors con- 
spired to limit the French to an ill-defined, and largely ineffective, relationship 
with a whole thread of developments leading to the revival of Islamic thought, 
and to the consolidation of the Arab idea.*? Outside the difficulty of familiar- 
izing themselves with Islamic traits and social customs and their commitment 
to a Catholic influence, the French found many Syrian Muslims and some 
Christians more amenable to British influence. The reason for this was a Muslim 
awareness of the apparent success of the British Empire in ruling over vast 
numbers of Muslims in India, Black Africa and, even closer to home, in Egypt. 
The British achievement stood in vivid contrast to the fortunes of the Muslims 
who lived in French Algeria, in the Protectorate of Tunisia and in Morocco, 
the latest object of French imperial aims.*9 The contrast was further accentuated 
by the anomaly that, while Egypt was a welcome place of refuge for political 
exiles from Syria, Syria was as desirable a refuge for exiles from French North 


Africa. 


French relations with the Muslims of Syria were further distorted by a 
misunderstanding of the origins of popular Muslim unrest which sometimes 


44. Muhammad Kurd ‘Alf, prominent both as a Muslim Syrian editor and member of the Arab 
reform movement, though suspicious of French designs on Syria, nevertheless recommended that the 
French open lay schools amongst the Muslims of Aleppo and Damascus, A.E., Turquie: Politique 
Intérieure, Syrie-Liban, Dossier Général, vol. XX, 18 December 1913, Muhammad Kurd 'Alf to 
undesignated, but most probably M. Le Chatelier, the then editor of La Revue du Monde Musulman. 


45. These concluding remarks are based on impressions gained from extensive reading in the A.E. 
volumes referring to Syria and the Lebanon after 1885 to 1914. In 1897 the archival system of the 
Foreign Ministry was reorganized to enable all the correspondence and memoranda, emanating from 
the Quai d’Orsay or addressed to it, to be classified under subject or regional headings, This system 
has the advantage of allowing the student to obtain a more rapid and clearer picture of, at least, 
some of the prevailing currents of opinion. 


46. In an unsigned report, dated 25 January 1913, prepared for the Quai d'Orsay, almost certainly 
by M. Besnard after a tour of Syria, Muhammad Kurd ‘Alf is reported to have commented that “if 
the fortunes of politics force us to take the road to exile, it is to France that we will return. But, 
precisely because we share the same ideal, we are obliged to recognize that your country repudiates it 
in its relations with our co-religionists.” A.E., Turquie: Politique Intérieure, Syrie-Liban, Dossier 
Général, vol, XVI. 
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translated itself into an anti-Christian disturbance. The memory of the Christian 
massacre of 1860 made the Quai d'Orsay and its Christian clients very sensitive 
to signs of inter-communal strife, even though the wave of strong Muslim 
resentment had long since given way to a calmer appraisal of the political 
situation, and of the changing social scene in Syria. An outbreak in any way 
approaching the gravity of 1860 never occurred again, but a latent resentment 
against Christians and Europeans continued to be felt.in all areas of Syria. 
Reports of small incidents reflecting this unrest continued to punctuate French 
and British consular dispatches throughout the whole of the period prior to 
the First World War. These reports tended to be seen as evidence of a con- 
tinuing tension within Syrian society in the relations between Muslims and 
Christians, and there was not sufficient realization that these differences were 
balanced by an affinity which made it possible at times for representatives of 
the two groups to find common ground and be drawn into common action. 
After the Ottoman Revolution of 1908 and particularly during the agitations 
of 1912-12, a clearer picture of the nature of this unrest began to emerge. 


The French, however, continued to interpret it largely in terms of sectarian 
affiliations and the undermining British influence. Nevertheless, the Quai 
d'Orsay became increasingly aware of the need to turn its attention to the stresses 
inherent in its Catholic approach to the Syrian question." Unchannelled greater 
activity on the part of the non-Catholic Syrians would be interpreted as an 
obvious indication of the limits of French influence in Syria. Again though, 
the course the Quai d'Orsay was to adopt in its attempt to channel Syrian 
political activity remained, characteristically, a subtle extension of its Christian 
policy. As was indicated above the concept of Arab national identity was given 
greater meaning by the affinities which brought Muslims and Christians 
together. Among the Christians who participated in the movement which 
sought to bring about an "Arab Awakening" there were some with pronounced 
French leanings. Through their intermediary Paris reaped the reward, in June 
1913, of being a slightly embarrassed host to a partially representative Arab- 
Syrian Congress on the reform and liberalization of the Turkish administration 
of Syria.4® The immediate effect of hosting so unusual a meeting had the 
appearance of strengthening France’s influence in Syrian affairs. In fact, though, 
the French attitude to the Congress was one of a halting commitment and 
lack of appreciation for a little understood non-Christian policy. The impact 
of the debates on the Islamic revival to which Syrians were exposed in two 
directions, from Cairo in the south and from Istanbul in the north, were 


47. Ibid., vol. XVII, memorandum of 3 March 1913. 

48. For the organization of the Congress and the careful watch kept on its activities see sbéd., 
XVII to XX, passim, For the relatively successful maneuvers of the Young Turks to undermine 
its effectiveness see Djemal Pasha, Memories of a Turkish Statesman 1913-1919 (New York, 1922), 
Rp. 58f. 
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either interpreted as a resurgence of what the French usually described as 
"fanaticism" or were passed over largely unnoticed by the Quai d'Orsay. Small 
wonder, therefore, France was unable to rival Britain's influence over the Arab 
independence movements during and immediately after the First World War. 
The functional weakness of French imperial ambitions, the resulting tensions 
in French policy, and the importance Syria assumed for France as its ultimate 
hope of sharing in the division of the Ottoman Empire*? were forcefully 
summed up by Robert de Caix immediately after the outbreak of the War. 
Predicting the ambitious designs of the British and the Russians on the Ottoman 
Empire he insisted that 
We Frenchmen, must look this possibility, certainly the most unfavorable, in the 
face, since we prefer to contribute to the cultivation of a big Ottoman garden rather 
than having a little garden to ourselves in Syria. But one must come to terms with 
the least favorable circumstances. . . . The possession of Syria, even largely impaired 
would undoubtedly not add much to our strength. But to renounce the claim to this 
country, traditional center of our influence in the Levant, would be a diminutio 
capitis, a "loss of face,” such as one does not suffer without jeopardizing the opinion 
which one inspires in others and in oneself.5° 


49. France, prior to World War I, continued to expect a dominant influence in Jerusalem and the - 
Palestinian area. In a memorandum prepared by a special commission of the. Quai d'Orsay on Syrian 
affairs dated 3 March 1913, Syria was described as excluding part of the Wilayzh of Aleppo, but 
extending south past Jerusalem to a line from Ma'an to Gaza. Ibid., vol. XVII. 

50. Bulletin du Comité de l'Asie Francaise, No. 160, (December 1914), pp. 272f. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1968 

Aug. 16: The UN Security Council declared that 
Israeli military attacks launched against Jordan in 
recent weeks were a “flagrant violation of the UN 
charter” and warned that if such acts were con- 
tinued, the Council would “duly take account of the 
failure to comply with the present resolution.” 

UN Special Representative to the Middle East 
Gunnar Jarring met with Jordanian officials in 
Amman. 

Aug. 19: A bomb exploded near the Israeli Parliament 
in Jerusalem, with no damage and no injuries re- 
ported. Anti-Arab demonstrations broke our after 
the explosion. 

Israeli Defense Minister Dayan toured occupied 
Jerusalem after the demonstrations and condemned 
the violence, calling on Arabs and Jews to “remain 
friends.” 

Jarring arrived in Beirut for talks with govern- 
ment officials. 

Aug. 20: A Jordanian military spokesman said that 
2 civilians were killed in an artillery clash between 
Jordan and Israel in the northern Jordan Valley. 

Aug. 22: The Beirut Daily Star reported that Israel 
had enacted the “Administrative Regularization 
law, 1968” under which the population of occupied 
Jerusalem was subject to Israeli law. 

An Israeli military spokesman said that 5 Arab 
commandos were killed by an Israeli patrol near 
Jericho. 

Aug. 24: Israel and Jordan exchanged sporadic fire in 
the northern Jordan Valley. One Jordanian was 
killed and 1 Israeli and 3 Jordanians were wounded. 

Aug. 25: Israel and Jordan exchanged fire in a day 
long clash south of the Dead Sea. Both sides blamed 
the other for starting the exchange in which 8 
Israelis were wounded. 

Aug. 26: An Israeli spokesman reported that traces of 
an ambush of an Israeli patrol near Isma'iliyyah 
were discovered. In the patrol of 3, 2 were killed 
by gunfire and “traces of something being dragged 
towards the Canal were found at the scene of the 
incident,” indicating the abduction of the third. 

dug. 28; Six Israelis were injured in Jerusalem when 
a bomb exploded outside an apartment building. 

dug. 29: The UAR, through the UN, informed Israel 
that its forces were not involved in the August 26 
incident. 


LA 


August 16, 1968—November 15, 1968 


Sept. 1: Algeria released the 12 Israeli passengers and 
crew members from the hijacked El Al plane and 
allowed a French crew to fly the plane to Rome. 
Israeli Foreign Minister Eban said that Israel would 
honor a commitment to Italy for its part in the 
release "by carrying out a humanitarian gesture." 

Sept. 2: Israel announced that "a number" of Egyptian 
soldiers had deserted across the Canal in the past 2 
months. 

Sept. 3: A Syrian military spokesman said that Israel 
had opened fire on cease fire outposts with Syrian 
troops returning the fire. Two Syrians were killed 
with Israeli losses unknown. 

Israel told the Red Cross she would release 16 
convicted Arab infiltrators captured prior to the 
June war as the “humanitarian gesture” pledged to 
Italy. 

Sept. 4: Three bombs exploded near the central bus 
station in Tel Aviv, killing one and injuring 51. 
After the blasts, anti-Arab violence broke out, with 
10 Arabs hospitalized. 

Sept. 6: Four Arabs, Kamal Dajani, Dā'ūd Husayni, 
Miss Zalikhah Shihabi, and Yasir ‘Amr, were ex- 
pelled from East Jerusalem and Hebron on charges 
of having initiated a campaign of incitement against 
Israeli authorities. 

In repatriations arranged by the Red Cross, 199 
Egyptian civilians left Sinai for Egypt and 192 
Palestinians left Egypt for occupied Gaza. 

Nineteen Arabs were arrested in connection with 
bombings in July in Israeli cities, 

UN Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) an- 
nounced the receipt of an $80,000 donation from 
the company ARAMCO for scholarships for Pales- 
tine refugees, it was reported. 

Sept. 8: Israel and the UAR exchanged artillery fire 
along the Canal from Qantarah to Port Suez. Each 
side accused the other of starting the duel that killed 
10 Israelis and 5 Egyptians and wounded 17 
Israelis and 42 Egyptians. Cairo Radio reported 
that the towns of Port Suez and Isma'iliyyah were 
heavily damaged. 

The UN Security Council authorized UN Secre- 
tary General U Thant to make a statement that the 
Council "deeply regrets the loss of life" in the ex- 
changes of fire across the Canal and "requires the 
parties strictly to observe the cease fire called for by 
the Security Council resolutions." 

Sept. 11: Israel announced it had reached agreement 
with 15 churches and religious orders in Jerusalem 
for property damaged in the June war. Payments 


will total $1.5m. 
e 
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Sept. 13: A UAR military spokesman said that Egyp- 
tian anti-aircraft artillery had driven off 2 Israeli 
reconaissance fighters which had entered Egyptian 
airspace over the Canal area. 

Jordanian King Husayn warned that the "pro- 
Israel" policy of the US "may lead to loss of all 
hope for the establishment of honorable peace in 
the area." 

The Middle East News Agency (MENA) re- 
ported the Palestine People's National Liberation 
Front's statement that it would merge with the 
commando group al-Fath. 

Sept. 14: Syrian and Israeli forces exchanged fire across 
their cease fire line with no casualties reported. 

Sept. 15: A Jordanian military spokesman said that 
on September 14, Israeli forces began shelling in 
the Karámah area, with Jordanian forces returning 
the fire. Two gun emplacements and a half track 
were reportedly destroyed by the Jordanian fire. 

'The Israeli government set up a ministerial com- 
mittee, headed by Prime Minister Eshkol, to ad- 
minister the occupied territories, it was announced. 

Sept. 16: Israeli authorities announced the killing by 
their forces of a Gaza judge, Shawki al-Farra, an 
alleged military informant to al-Fath, as he fled 
from Israeli authorities. 

UN Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO) 
Observer in the Middle East Odd Bull told the UN 
Security Council that Egypt had suffered 130 casual- 
ties, including 26 dead, in the September 8 clash. 

Sept. 17: An al-Fath spokesman reported that the Gaza 
judge al-Farra had been killed by the Israelis after 
his refusal to cooperate with Israeli authorities and 
asked for a UN or Red Cross investigation of the 
incident. 

A Jordanian military spokesman said that Israeli 
forces had shelled the town of Irbid killing 1 
Jordanian and wounding 2. 

Sept. 18: The UN Security Council adopted a resolu- 
tion asking that Israel and the Arab states "rigor- 
ously" respect the cease fire and urged all parties to 
cooperate fully with Jarring's efforts for a peace 
settlement. 

Sept. 19: Al-Fath reported the ambush of an Israeli 
military patrol west of the Jordan River in which 
6 Israelis were killed and 4 wounded. 

Sept. 21: Israel reported the release of 16 Egyptian 
fishermen, arrested a month ago allegedly in Sinai 
territorial waters. 

Sept. 22: Israel reported the arrest of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Amin Jabir, an alleged leader of the “sabotage 
gang” responsible for the September 4 explosions. 

Sept. 24: Israeli security forces reported their dis- 
covery of 3 arms caches in the Hebron area and 
their arrest of "several persons." 

Sept. 25: US government officials disclosed a Soviet 
compromise peace plan which would include Israel's 
withdrawal to pre-June boundaries, a revived UN 
presence in the areas evacuated by Israel, an end to 
the state of "belligerency," and a 4 power guarantee 
by the US, the USSR, Great Britain and France of 
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future peace. 

Sept. 27: Three Israeli soldiers were killed and 2 seri- 
ously injured near Subaytah when a mine blew up 
their ammunition carrier. 

Sept. 28: 'The UN Secretary Council voted to instruct 
Thant to send a UN special envoy to investigate 
Israeli treatment of the Arabs in occupied territories 
and requested Israel's cooperation and assistance. 

Sept. 29: The Israeli Cabinet voted not to admit any 
UN envoy sent to investigate treatment of Arabs in 
occupied territories unless the treatment of Jewish 
citizens and residents of Arab states was also 
investigated. 

Sept. 30: al-Dustir reported that 50 Israeli soldiers 
had been killed and a large number wounded in a 
clash near Gaza. Reportedly, a curfew was imposed. 

Oct. 2: An Israeli military spokesman reported a clash 
with an Arab commando group near Jericho in 
which 7 Arabs were killed and 1 Israeli soldier 
wounded. 

UNRWA announced Jan vanWijk as its new 
director. 

Oct, 6: After visiting the UN, Israeli Foreign Minister 
Eban commented on the Jarring mission saying 
“the worst thing would be to withdraw the mission” 
and that “all parties think it should continue to be 
available.” 

An Israeli military spokesman said that 2 of 3 
Arab commandos were killed in an encounter with 
an Israeli patrol in the Jawlan area (Golan 
Heights). 

Oct. 8: Addressing the UN General Assembly, Eban 
outlined a 9 point peace plan that would include a 
negotiated peace, secure and recognized boundaries, 
a mutual nonaggression pledge, open frontiers, 
freedom of navigation for Israeli shipping, a solu- 
tion to the refugee problem, new arrangements for 
the holy places, a mutua] recognition of sovereignty 
and regional cooperation. Further, Israel was ready 
to exchange “ideas or clarifications on certain mat- 
ters of substance through Ambassador Jarring." 

Oct. 9: A hand grenade exploded at the Tomb of the 
Patriarchs in Hebron, injuring 48 of the worship- 
pers. Israeli military officials reported that several 
Arabs were being held for questioning. À curfew 
was imposed on the city. 

Oct. 10: UAR Foreign Minister Riyad said that his 
government would agree to accept a timetable for 
a peace settlement if it were laid down by Jarring, 
and that his government would allow Israeli ships 
to use the Canal as part of a general Middle East 
settlement. 

UAR newspaper al-Abram said that Arab coun- 
tries "wholly and partially" reject Eban’s 9 point 
peace plan. 

Oct. 13: Reportedly hundreds of Arab school girls 
marched through Nabulus protesting Israeli occu- 
pation. 

Oct. 15: Commissioner General of UNRWA Michel- 
more said that the Palestine Arab refugees would 
not get even their present allowance unless addi- 
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tional funds were received and he reported the 1969 
deficit for refugee operations as $4.9m. 

Eban met with Jarring in London for talks on 
the Middle East situation. 

Thant called on the Foreign Ministers of the 
US, the USSR, France and Great Britain to meet to 
stiffen their support for the Jarring mission. 

Oct. 16: The International Herald Tribune reported 
that peace negotiations between Israel and Jordan 
were in the process of starting through Jarring. 

Heavy artillery fire between Israeli and Jordanian 
forces was reported north of the Damiyah Bridge, 
near the Jawlan area and near the Allenby Bridge 
in which 3 Jordanians were killed and 16 wounded. 

Dayan said "we must prepare ourselves actively 
for a new war, but in the meanwhile, without pro- 
claiming formal annexation as such, we must create 
a fait accompli in the occupied territories." 

Oct. 17; Israeli authorities reported that 6 Arab infil- 
trators were killed and 6 others captured in a 
skirmish near the Damiyah Bridge. 

Oct. 19; Al-Fath issued a policy statement rejecting 
negotiations with Israel and described its goal as 
the establishment of "a free, open, nonsectarian, 
nonracist society in Palestine.” 

Oct. 20: Military Governor of the West Bank Vardi 
said that about 15,000 residents of Arab countries 
had spent their summer vacations in the occupied 
West Bank. 

The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
announced that it had agreed with al-Fath and the 
Vanguard of the Popular Liberation to set up a 
military coordination council. 

Oct, 21: The Jordanian government decided to issue 
provisional Jordanian passports to all refugees from 
the Gaza sector applying for them if they had valid 
Palestinian travel documents. 

Palestinian commando leader Subhi Muhammad 
Yasin (Abū Khalid), assassinated October 19, was 
buried in Cairo. 

Oct. 22: A Syrian Foreign Ministry spokesman stated 
his country's “firm rejection of all political solutions 
based on surrender and all international ways of 
bargaining to liquidate the Palestine question." 

Oct. 23: Egyptian and Israeli jets clashed over the 
Canal. Egypt reported that 2 of the 4 Israeli jets 
had been shot down after the planes had violated 
Egyptian airspace. Israel denied losing any planes 
and said their planes had not violated Egyptian 
airspace. 

After demonstrations in Ramallah and Birah in 
the occupied West Bank, curfews on the towns were 
imposed. 

Oct. 24: A PLO-sponsored conference in Baghdad 
ended after declaring the conference "rejected all 
UN resolutions concerning the Palestine issue" and 
called for commando unity. 

Israeli authorities reported Arab student demon- 
strations in Nabulus and Janin. Both areas were 
placed under curfew. 

Oct. 22: Syria reported a clash with Israeli forces over 


the cease fire line after a reported Israeli attempt 
to enter the village of Samadaniya. 

Israeli Deputy Prime Minister Allon said "I am 
afraid that peace is not within our reach" and that 
Israel must continue to maintain the cease fire lines 
and to develop the armed forces. 

Israel reported that Muhammad Tawfiq Hasan, 
Deputy Mayor of Janin, and 3 other Arabs were 
expelled from the occupied West Bank for alleged 
incitement in recent demonstrations. 

Oct. 26: A UN spokesman announced that Jarring’s 
mission had been extended to December 1. 

Artillery fire was exchanged along the length of 
the Canal, killing 6 Israeli soldiers and wounding 7. 
Both sides blamed the other for the incident in 
which the UAR claimed to have destroyed Israeli 
missile sites. Israeli gunners reported setting Suez 
oil refineries on fire. 

Israel reported its police dispersing about 50 
students in Jerusalem demonstrating during a busi- 
ness strike in the Arab sector of the city. The 
government also reported imposing a curfew on 
Jericho after demonstrations there. 

Dayan met with mayors from the principal towns 
in the occupied West Bank and expressed Israel's 
determination to put an end to the demonstrations 
and disorder. 

Oct. 27: Israeli military officials reported that about 
50 Egyptian commandos had crossed the Canal on 
the night of October 26 and had penetrated a mile 
beyond the east bank of the Canal, killing 2 Israeli 
soldiers and losing 1 Egyptian soldier. 

The Lebanese national news agency said that 
Israeli fire from across the border wounded 2 
Lebanese soldiers and damaged 3 houses at 
Majidiyyah. 

Odd Bull reported that the October 26 incident 
at the Canal was begun by Egypt. 

Israel reported her death toll from the October 
26 incident rose to 15 with 34 wounded. 

An Egyptian official reported that "little or no 
damage at all” had been done to the Suez oil 
refinery on October 26. 

Oct, 28: Dayan said that any West Bank resident "who 
is dissatisfied can sell his property, cross the Allenby 
Bridge and go to Jordan or Egypt or any other 
country whose régime he prefers.” 

Jericho was placed under a total curfew following 
student disorders there. 

Oct. 29: Dayan said that “neither aggression on the 
cease-fire lines with Jordan and Egypt, nor demon- 
strations in the towns of Samaria can ever compel 
us to accept settlement we do not want,” and warned 
that “if Egypt continues to violate the cease fire 
she must be prepared for severe military blows.” 

The Amman daily ¢/-Dxsté#r reported that Israeli 
authorities had expropriated all land and houses of 
the al-Ibrahimi mosque in Hebron. 

Oct. 30: The curfew on Jericho was lifted after town 
leadership reportedly promised to prevent further 
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Reuters reported that 9 prominent Arabs were 
deported from the West Bank "for inciting dis- 
orders and demonstrations." 

AP reported that the Mayor of Ramallah had 
been arrested "for security reasons." 

Oct. 31: Jordanian King Husayn denied that Jordan 
was engaged in "direct or indirect" negotiations 
with Israel but said that the Middle East situation 
"may move soon" toward a political settlement. 

Nov. 1: Israeli commandos attacked 2 bridges on the 
Nile at Qinà and Nàj Hammadi and a transformer 
station at Naj Hammadi. 

Nov. 2: Israeli officials confiscated 15 Arab shops in 
East Jerusalem for "security reasons." 

Arab shopkeepers in East Jerusalem, Nabulus 
and Bethlehem went on strike protesting against 
Balfour Day. 

Shelling from Jordanian territory on the Israeli 
port of Elath wounded 3 Israeli civilians. 

Nov. 3: In a military communiqué Egypt said its 
fighters shot down one of 4 Israeli planes which 
had tried to enter Egyptian airspace over the Canal. 
All Egyptian planes were reported safe. 

An Israeli military communiqué said that Israeli 
jets had driven back 2 Egyptian planes trying to fly 
over Israeli positions east of the Canal. All Israeli 
planes were reported safe. 

Israeli authorities imposed a curfew on Jerusalem 
after Arab demonstrations protesting the Israeli 
confiscation of 15 Arab shops. 

Nov. 4: An explosive charge went off at the Tomb of 
the Patriarchs in Hebron, killing 1 Arab and 
wounding 2. 

Nov. 5: Israels High Court ordered the Defense 
Ministry and military authorities to show cause 
why they should not rescind the confiscation order 
of the 15 Arab shops. 

Israeli Prime Minister Eshkol said that while 
the political border between Jordan and Israel may 
be elsewhere, “Israel would not agree to a pact that 
permitted an Arab army, Jordanian or otherwise, 
to be stationed in the West Bank.” 

Dayan called for the intergration of Hebron “in 
terms of transport, water, electricity and agricultural 
matters” into a single unit with Jerusalem and 
Beersheba. 

Nov. 6: UAR President Nasir said that his country 
would expand its air defense system to cover the 
entire country. 

In an aide memoire to Jatring, Eban said that 
Israel’s security interest in Sinai was the protection 
of navigation through. the Straits of Tiran and the 
Canal and that while Israel would insist on the 
right of free passage through the Canal, it would 
not link this issue with the establishment of perma- 
nent boundaries and the disposition of forces. 

King Husayn said that if the Jarring mission 
ends, "there can be nothing but military escalation.” 

Nov. 7: Jordanian Foreign Minister Rifai and UAR 
Foreign Minister Riyád ended their visits to the 
UN. In a memorandum left for Jarring, Riyad said 
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that he would continue to "be ready for further 
contacts with you" and rejected Eban's peace plan 
saying that Israel's withdrawal from territories occu- 
pied in the June war is essential for a peace _, 
settlement. i 

The Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
announced that its commandos, on November 4, 
had “forcibly liberated” militant George Habash 
from a Damascus prison. 

Nov. 8: A Jordanian military spokesman charged that 
2 Israeli fighter aircraft had dropped napalm in 
northern Jordan. 

Nov. 10: The Israeli Cabinet decided to return the 
15 confiscated Arab stores after the store owners 
reportedly promised to use their influence to main- 
tain law and order in east Jerusalem. 

Nov. 12: Israeli Minister of Agriculture Gevati said 
that his governament planned to replace outposts on 
the Jawlān Heights with permanent settlements. 

Nov. 13: A Jordanian military spokesman said that 3 
Jordanian soldiers were killed in a clash with 
Israeli forces in the northern Jordan Valley. 

The Amman newspaper 2]-DustZr reported large- 
scale arrests in Jericho by Israeli authorities follow- 
ing recent demonstrations in the city. 


General 


1968 

Aug. 24: The 4 day meeting of WHO's Regional 
Committee for the Eastern Mediterranean ended 
after reviewing and assessing the year’s past activi- 
ties and endorsing a program for 1970 costing an 
estimated $6.8m. 

Sept. 1: At the Arab League meeting in Cairo, Tu- 
nisian Representative Sahabani called for an investi- 
gation of Syrian and Egyptian “errors” in the 1967 
war. 

Sept. 2: At the Arab League meeting, Sahabani and 
his delegation left the meeting charging that Egypt 
was trying to dictate policy to the Arab world and 
said that the League “is no longer a place where 
truth can be spoken frankly and freely.” 

Sept. 3: The League ended its meeting after extending 
Secretary General Llassünah's term for 1 year, 
urging all members to present a “concerted exposi- 
tion of the Arab case before the UN” and promising 
continued aid for Jordan and support for the Pales- 
tinian commandos. 

The 2 day meeting in Iran of economy and 
commerce ministers from Regional Cooperation for 
Development (RCD) countries ended after agree- 
ment was reached on measures to implement an 
increase in mutual trade including agreement on 
most-favored-nation treatment on customs and 
duties. 

Sept. 9: The Iraqi government agreed to the unifica- 
tion of transit fees between Iraq, Syria, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia. 

The 5 day conference of the Arab International 
Tourism Federation opened in Libya. 
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Sept. 11: 'Yhe first Ministerial Council Conference of 
the Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OAPEC) ended a 3 day meeting in 

_ Kuwayt announcing that a Secretary General had 
been appointed and that the next meeting would 
be held December 28. 

Sept. 16: The Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
ended a 4 day meeting in Algeria with resolutions 
including one calling for the “withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Arab territories occupied since 5 June 
1967." 

Sept. 23: Saudi Arabian Minister for Petroleum and 
Mineral Resources Shaykh Ahmad Zak: Yamani 
was appointed acting Secretary General of OAPEC, 
it was announced. 

Sept. 26: The Tunisian government announced its 
decision to boycott all future meetings of the Arab 
League. 

Jordan announced that identity cards permitting 
travel within the member countries of the Arab 
Common Market would be introduced in Jordan 
from October 1. 

The Lebanese magazine al-Sayydd reported that 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Jordan formed a joint 
military command to coordinate Arab operations on 
the Jordan River front. 

Jct. 7: A WHO 9 day seminar of rural health in 
Tunis began. 

Jct, 18: Tal'at Hasan ‘Ali was appointed head of the 
Unified Arab Command, it was announced. 

Jct. 21: Yugoslav President Tito warned that "the 
danger of world war is very near" in the Middle 
East, saying "it is very hard to limit a local war, 
especially because for us, and all of Europe, the 
Middle East is very close." 

The 6 day meeting in Amman on the Hijaz 
railway attended by Jordan, Syria and Saudi Arabia 
ended with agreement to restore the line and, in 
principle, to install a telephone line parallel to the 
railway. 

Nov. 10: The 2 day meeting of the Organization of 
the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) in 
Iraq ended with Eldrich Sanger of Indonesia named 
the Secretary General, Rashid al-Rifai of Iraq as 
President and Ibrahim al-Khanjari of Libya as 
Chairman of the Board of Governors. The 1969 
Budget was approved and the resolutions adopted 
were to be published December 10. 


Afghanistan 
(See also Iran) 
1968 


dug. 22: A 30 man economic delegation led by 
Iranian economic Minister Alikhani arrived to par- 
ticipate in the inaugural ceremony of the Kabul 
International Fair. 

dug. 23: The country celebrated its 50th anniversary 
of independence. 

ct. 31: Iranian Prime Minister Hoveida ended a visit 
with a joint communiqué saying that the 2 coun- 


tries would set up a special commission to study the 
Hiram River territory dispute. 

Nov. 5: Prime Minister Etemadi met with Soviet 
leaders in Moscow. 


Algeria 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, 
Iraq, Morocco) 
1968 


Aug. 16: The African Packing Company and the 
Algerian Company of Synthetic Products were 
nationalized. 

Aug. 22: Rumanian Foreign Minister Manescu ended 
a 3 day visit after signing a scientific and technical 
cooperation agreement, 

Aug. 24: The firm SONAREM signed an agreement 
with the Japanese Kinsho-Mataich Company to 
provide 8,000 tons of copper ore concentrate, it 
was reported. 

Aug. 25: Presiding over the closing meeting of the 
FLN conference at Mustaghanim, Kaid Ahmed said 
that a revolution was “impossible” without a single 
party in power and that it was "impossible" to 
build a party without the "full commitment" of its 
members. 

Aug. 30: Opening the Fifth Algerian International 
Trade Fair at al-Dàr al-Bayda’, Minister of Com- 
merce Nourredin Dellici outlined the country's 
commercial policy saying that industrialization 
remained the primary goal of the country's develop- 
ment and spoke of the country's "urgent need for 
greater national development." 

Sept 10: The Congo (Kinshasa) said it would not 
object if former Congolese Prime Minister Tshombe 
were released and expelled from Africa, it was 
reported. 

Sept. 25: The government announced a ban, effective 
September 26, on shipments of Algerian crude that 
were exported by producing companies "at un- 
realistic and deliberately low prices." 

Sept. 26: Minister of Industry and Energy Abdessalam 
announced that the ban on oil shipments was lifted 
as foreign companies had undertaken to revise their 
sales contracts. 

Sept. 30: President Boumedienne told Algerian jour- 
nalists to be more "politically conscious" and said 
they must "carry out their activities from the point 
of view of militant action," it was reported. 

SONATRACH agreed to supply Morocco with 
2m tons of crude between 1969 and 1971. 

Oct. 3: Agreement was reached with France on income 
tax, death duties, probate and stamp duties and the 
abolition of tax clearance for French citizens leaving 
Algeria. 

Oct, 5: Niger Foreign Affairs Minister Karimou 
Abdou Siddikou ended an official visit with a joint 
communiqué pledging increased mutual cooperation. 

Oct. 16: UN High Commissioner for Refugees Prince 
Sadruddin said he had received assurances from the 
government that former Congolese Prime Minister 
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Tshombe would not be extradited to the Congo 
(Kinshasa). 

Oct. 19: The US firm Getty Petroleum Company and 
SONATRACH signed an agreement under which 
Getty will cede to SONATRACH 51% of its oil 
producing interests in Algeria and will undertake 
to invest $16m over the next 5 years in new ex- 
ploration in which Getty will have 49% interest. 
In return, Getty's assets and operations in Algeria 
will be released from governtnent sequestration. 

Oct. 24: President Boumedienne announced a Ds 
550m 3 year development plan for the Kabylie 
region. 

Oct. 25: The World Food Programme agreed to pro- 
vide $22m in food aid to 30,000 people working 
on a large afforestation and rural development 
project. 

Oct. 26: France agreed to increase the number of 
workers emigrating to France to 35,000 a year. 

Oct. 28: President Boumedienne inaugurated work on 
the country’s second pipeline which will run from 
Hassi al-Rimàl to Sukaykidah. The £38m project 
being built by SNAM Progetti will be complete 
in 28 months. 

Two Swiss lawyers acting for former President 
Ben Bella were deported the day after their arrival 
in the country. 

Nov. 1: President Boumedienne said the country’s 
independence could not be complete unless it was 
“buttressed by economic independence” and pledged 
the government "would quicken our steps in com- 
pleting our projects and effecting our development.” 

Nov. 4: A decree setting up a revolutionary court to 
“deal with offenses against the revolution and 
branches of state security” was published. 

Foreign Minister Bouteflika arrived in Havana 
for an official visit. 

Nov. 6: President Boumedienne will pay an official 
visit to Morocco in January, it was announced. 

Nov. 7: SONATRACH signed a protocol purchasing 
a 12% share of the Algiers refinery from an affiliate 
of the Compagnie Francaise de Raffinage. 


Cyprus 
(See also Turkey) 


1968 

Aug. 28: President of the Turkish Cypriot Communal 
Chamber Rauf Denktash, in an interview concern- 
ing his talks with President of the Cypriot House of 
Representatives Clerides, said that “our main issue 
is to find a formula that will protect our security 
of life and property,” it was reported. 

Aug. 30: Australia agreed to contribute $62,000 to- 
wards the UN Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP), it 
was reported. 

Aug. 31: President Makarios arrived for a 2 day pri- 
vate visit to Rome. 

Vice President Kucuk ended a 5 week visit to 
Turkey for rest and for talks with government 
officials. 


Sept. 3: President Makarios met with Greek Prime 
Minister Papadopoulos in Athens. 

Sept. 17: Austria announced an $80,000 contribution 
towards the UNFICYP. 

Oct. 19: Defense and Interior Minister Polycarpos 
Georghiades was accused in an Athens courtmartial 
report of plotting the abortive assassination attempt 
on Greek Prime Minister Papadopoulos last August 
13. Georghiades denied the accusation. 

Nov. 1: President Makarios announced his govern- 
ment’s acceptance of Georghiades’ resignation “with 
regret." 


Ethiopia 
(See also Morocco, Sudan) 


1968 

Aug. 19: Yemen signed an economic, trade and tech- 
nical cooperation agreement, 

Sept. 5: Somali Prime Minister Egal ended a 4 day 
visit after issuing a joint communiqué agreeing to 
suspend the state of emergency along their mutual 
border, effective September 16. 

Sept, 19: Emperor Haile Selassie began a 2 day visit 
to Belgrade. 

Sept. 30: 'The Foreign Ministry announced that it had 
completed settlement with Somalia of all property 
claims on each other from the border clashes several 
years ago. 

Oct. 19: France signed a new cultural agreement. 

Oct. 20: The government strongly protested to the 
Sudan, charging that the country harbors Eritrean 
rebels and allows them to form political organiza- 
tions. 

Nov. 14: A 13 day conference on public administra- 
tion problems, sponsored by the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa, opened in Addis Ababa, with 27 
African countries represented. 


Tran 


(See also General, Afghanistan, Iraq, Kuwayt, 
Saudi Arabia) 
1968 


Aug. 19: The USSR agreed to construct furnaces 
worth $250m for smelting lead, zinc and copper. 

Aug. 20: Saudi Arabian Minister of Petroleum and 
Mineral Wealth Yamani arrived for a visit. 

Aug. 21: Saudi Arabia signed an agreement on the 
demarcation of the Gulf Continental shelf. 

Aug. 25: Ruler of Ra's al Khaymah Shaykh Saqr 
Bin Muhammad ended a 10 day state visit. 

Ruler of Fujayrah Shaykh Muhammad Bin 
Hamad al-Sharqi arrived for a visit at the invitation 
of the Iranian government. 

Aug. 27: The government imposed sanctions against 
Lebanon for Lebanon’s refusal to extradite former 
Iranian Chief of Security Teymour Bakhtiar. The 
Iranian Central Bank was to refuse letters of credit 
for Lebanese imports and the government stopped 
issuing permits for Iranians to visit Lebanon. 
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Rumania signed a 1 year cultural agreement 
calling for the exchange of students, cultural groups 
and exhibitions. 

Aug. 28: Mrs. Farrokhru Parsa was appointed Minis- 
ter of Education. 

Aug. 29: An NIOC spokesman announced the dis- 
covery of oil near Siri Island which tested at 4,000 
b/d. 

Jordanian King Husayn arrived for a 3 day pri- 
vate visit. 

Aug. 31: A major earthquake struck at least 100 
villages and townships throughout the Khurasan 
province. The Shah was reportedly personally direct- 
ing rescue operations. 

Sept, 1: More severe earthquakes were reported in the 
cities of Birjend and Turbat-i-Haidari. 

Sept. 3: An aide to the Governor of Khurasan said 
that about 10,000 people were thought to have 
been killed in the August 31 earthquake with about 
15,000 wounded. 

Sept. 4: Another earthquake tremor was reported at 
Ferdows in north east Iran. 

Sept. 11: Deputy Minister of Development and 
Housing Kuros Amuzegar said that an "initial 
estimate" set the cost of rebuilding the villages and 
towns hit by the August 31 earthquake at $27m. 

Sept. 12: West German Chancellor Kiesinger ended 
a 3 day visit after announcing an Rs 800m West 
German loan for water and power projects in Manjil 
and pledging West Germany's full support in 
Iran’s 5 year plan. 

Sept. 14: The Iranian Civil Aviation Authority 
awarded contracts worth about £13m to a con- 
sortium of 6 British electronic engineering com- 
panies to complete planning and execution of the 
electronic aids and airfield lighting systems for 20 
Iranian airports. 

Sept. 19: Two squadrons of F-4-Phantom II aircraft 
entered service in the armed forces. 

Sept, 23: Afghani Prime Minister Etemadi ended a 
2 day visit after talks with the Shah. 

Sept. 24: The Shah and Empress Farah began a 10 
day visit to Moscow. 

Oct. 2: The British firm Rootes Motors announced a 
£50m agreement under which the Iran National 
Company will produce 140,000 Hillman cars over 
the next 4 years. 

Oct, 11: Ruler of Dubai Shaykh Rashid Bin Sa‘id 
al-Maktüm began a week's official visit. 

Oct. 18: Prime Minister and Mrs. Hoveida will visit 
the US on December 4, it was reported. 

Oct, 23: The UN General Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing sympathy for the government and 
the people of Iran regarding the August earthquake 
and inviting member states to consider further aid 
to the country. 

Oct. 24: The NIOC reported a "large natural gas field" 
estimated to contain 50m cubic meters had been 
struck in Khurasan. 

Oct. 28: In a bill submitted to the Senate, Iran would 
agreeeto recognize Saudi Arabia’s sovereignty over 
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al-‘Arabiyyah Island and Saudi Arabia would recog- 
nize Iranian sovereignty over al-Fárisiyyah Island. 

Nov. 12: An economic delegation began a visit to 
Czechoslovakia to discuss the utilization of a $200m 
credit to Iran. 


Iraq 


(See also General, Jordan, Kuwayt, 
Saudi Arabia, South Yemen) 
1968 


Aug. 17: The newspaper al-Thawrah reappeared. 

Aug. 20: The Revolutionary Command Council an- 
nounced that “all civil servants dismissed for 
political reasons” were to be reinstated. 

Aug. 21: Minister of Oil and Minerals Rifai an- 
nounced that Iraq and the IPC had agreed to enter 
into negotiations on outstanding questions between 
them at a time to be fixed by the government. 

Aug. 24: The Revolutionary Command Council de- 
cided to dissolve the Preparatory Committee of the 
Arab Socialist Union, it was announced. 

Aug. 26: The Middle East News Agency reported that 
Foreign Minister Shaykli was appointed Acting 
Minister for Construction in the North and 
Minister of Municipal and Village Affairs Mukhlis 
as Ácting Minister of Public Works and Housing. 

Aug. 29: President Bakr stated that the country’s oil 
policy was based on direct exploitation of petroleum 
resources "free from oil monopolies.” 

Sept. 11: In a government decree, the INOC board 
was dissolved and a new one formed, to be headed 
by Minister of Oil and Minerals Rifa'i. The Vice 
Chairman will be former General Manager of the 
Dawrah refinery ‘Ali al-Hadi al-Jabir. 

Sept. 12: Fighting broke out between Iraqi border 
guards and Kurdish nationalists who had taken 
refuge in the Iranian town of Karim Abbad. Two 
Iranian villagers were killed and several injured, it 
was reported. 

Sept. 14: The UN FAO agreed to supply $1.775m 
worth of food stuffs. 

Sept. 17: India agreed to increase mutual trade from 
£5.4m annually to £6.7m and also agreed to in- 
crease industrial and scientific cooperation. 

Sept. 21: A new provisional constitution was promul- 
gated which concentrated almost all executive power 
in the Revolutionary Command Council including 
all legislative powers "until such time as the Na- 
tional Assembly convenes its first meeting." Natural 
resources were declared the property of the state 
which was to guarantee their sound exploitation. 

Sept. 24: The Revolutionary Command Council de- 
creed that March 21 would be known as Kurdish 
Day and would be a national holiday. 

Sept. 27: The Revolutionary Command Council de- 
creed that all Iraqi students expelled for political 
reasons would be allowed to return to their colleges 
and universities. 

Sept. 30: The Ministry of Culture and Guidance 
granted a license to Qasim Hammidi and 4 others 
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to publish a daily, a/-Hurriyyah, it was reported. 

Oct. 1: The Fifth Baghdad International Fair was 
opened. ' 

Oct. 2: East Germany issued a communiqué saying 
that agreements had been reached in late September 
providing for increased cooperation in science, 
navigation, communications and trade. 

Oct. 3: Reports in Beirut indicated that a clash had 
taken place near Baghdad on September 27 between 
Arab Nationalists and Nasirites and police forces. 

Oct. 4: The Beirut daily Arab World reported the 
suspension of the Kurdish newspaper a/-Ta’akhi. 

Oct. 6: A military delegation led by Army Chief of 
Staff Ibrahim Faysal al-Angari ended a 10 day visit 
to Poland and the USSR. 

Oct. 7: The Beirut daily Bayraq reported that an at- 
tempted coup had been thwarted on September 28 
by the arrest of 80, most of them Army officers. 

Oct. 12: A private newspaper, al-När, published by 
Kurdish intellectuals, began publication. 

Oct. 22: The Beirut daily al-Anwār reported that 
fighting had broken out in the north between fol- 
lowers of the Kurdish leaders Barazani and Talal 
Talabani. 

Oct. 25: Polish Chairman of the State Council Marian 
Spychalski ended a 3 day official visit. 

Oct. 27: The Revolutionary Command Council pro- 
mulgated a law which considers Palestinians em- 
ployed by the state who have joined commando 
organizations as continuing in the service of the 
state. 

Nov. 6: Sa'dün Hammadi was appointed Chairman of 
the Board of Directors in INOC. 

Nov. 12: Deputy Prime Minister Salih Mahdi ‘Am- 
mash ended a 2 week tour of Libya, Algeria and 
the UAR. 

The Ministry of Culture and Information an- 
nounced the suspension of al-Ta’akhi for 15 days 
because of the paper's "negative attitude towards 
all positive steps and achievements made by the 
government in the national sphere." 

Baghdad Radio reported the assassination of 
former Foreign Minister Nasir al-Hani. 


Israel 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict) 


1968 

Sept. 1: 'The Cabinet decided to ask the UN Security 
Council to take up the question of an Israeli soldier 
who was abducted across the Canal on August 26. 

The Cabinet decided "not to have a central 
parade" on Israels independence anniversary next 
year. 

Sept. 3: 'The Jerusalem Post reported that loans total- 
ing over I£1.1m had been made to east Jerusalem 
businessmen to help them adjust to post June war 
conditions. 

Deputy Prime Minister Allon said that the han- 
dling of new immigrant matters was taken over by 
the government absorption department from the 


Jewish Agency. 

Sept. 5: Finance Minister Sharef announced an aver- 
age of 15% tariff cuts, effective October 1, to apply 
competition for the country's economic expansion. + 

Sept. 8: The Ministry of Interior announced that 
Israeli residents who were citizens of another coun- 
try and had opted to give up Israeli citizenship 
would be able to revoke this decision from October 
through March 1969. 

Sept. 15: 'The Cabinet formed a new ministerial com- 
mittee on military government of the territories, it 
was announced. 

Sept. 19: The Central Committee of the United Labor 
Party voted to have delegates to next year's party 
convention chosen by appointment on the basis of 
existing agreements rather than be elected. 

Oct. 9: US President Johnson directed the State De- 
partment to begin negotiations with Israel on the 
sale of 50 Phantom jets. 

Oct. 22: The Financial Times reported that in the 4 
1969 budget submitted to the Cabinet on October 
21, defense spending was increased by 10% up to 
£845m. In the deficit budget, no increase in taxa- 
tion was planned. 

The Knesset rejected a no confidence motion on 
Foreign Minister Eban's 9 point peace plan. 

Oct. 23: 'The Foreign Ministry announced that Prime 
Minister Eshkol will visit Brazil beginning Decem- 
ber 2. 

Oct. 24: 'Yhe United Labor Party decided to align with 
the Mapam Party for the coming elections. 

Fire broke out at the Lydda airport, causing an 
estimated $1m in damage, but no injuries were 
reported. Officials ruled out sabotage as the cause 
of the fire. . 

Oct. 30: Deputy Prime Minister Allon told the Knesset 
that "Israel is alone when she has to defend herself 
from aggression from Arab countries but I have - 
good reason to say that she will not remain isolated 
in the event of a Soviet military intervention 
against her." 

Nov. 8: The Jerusalem Hotel Association said that its 
hotel owners would maintain kosher kitchens but 
would forego the rabbinical seal of rabbis in the 
citys Religious Council who insisted on complete 
observance of the Sabbath. 

Two Israeli border policemen were sentenced to 
life imprisonment for the murder of 2 Arab work- 
men in the occupied West Bank. 

Nov. 9: Minister Without Portfolio Sapir warned that 
integration of Arabs within Israel would lead to 
absorption and would place the survival of Israel 
at stake for Israel, as a bi-national state, would be 
dominated by Arabs. 


Jordan 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iran, Lebanon, 
Libya, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, UAR) 
1968 


Aug. 17: Saudi Arabia signed an agreement regulating 
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border problems including infiltrators and the en- 
trance of pilgrims from Jordan to Saudi Arabia. 

Aug. 18: In a letter to King Husayn published in the 
Beirut paper al-Jadid former Prime Minister Wasfi 
al-Tall advised the King to undertake military re- 
construction of Jordan including "maximum fortifi- 
cation of the border with Israel,' the organization 
of a popular militia and the reorganization of the 
army. 

Aug. 19: The US AID agreed to supply over $1.6m 
worth of seismic and other equipment. 

Aug. 2á: West Germany signed a 2 year agricultural 
agreement under which West Germany would pro- 
vide Ds 150,000 worth of spraying and other equip- 
ment and would train Jordanians in agricultural 
techniques. 

Aug. 25: The receipt of Kuwayts July payment of 
KDs 1,190,753 was reported. 

King Husayn ended a trip to London where he 
had an abscess removed from his jaw. 

Ang. 26: The Italian firm Bonéfica agreed to study and 
carry out a land reclamation project in south Jordan. 

The Cabinet decided to exempt farmers in 
both northern and southern Jordan from certain 
land taxes from 1967 and to postpone the collection 
for seeds given to farmers throughout the country. 

Sept. 9: Dayfallah al-Hamüd was appointed Minister 
of Interior, taking the portfolio from Prime Minis- 
ter Talhunt. 

Sept. 15: Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defense Takriti began a 3 day visit. 

Sept. 16: King Husayn inaugurated the refugee town 
of Talibiyyah about 20 miles from ‘Amman. 

Sept. 20: The London Daily Telegraph reported the 
formation of a group headed by Nabulusi called the 
National Grouping, reportedly composed of pro- 
Russians and Palestinian “extremists.” 

Sept. 25: A Saudi Arabian military delegation ended 
an 8 day visit after talks with Jordanian military 
officials. 

Oct. 7: Talhüni said that refugees from the Gaza Strip 
would be granted provisional Jordanian passports 
to help them find work in the Arab countries. 

A Druse leader, Amir Hasan al-Atrash, was re- 
portedly seized in his home after a gun fight in 
which one man was.killed and Atrash was believed 
to have been wounded. 

Oct. 13: In a letter to the London Sunday Telegraph, 
King Husayn said “I have no intention at this time 
of turning Jordan into a guerrilla state,” and re- 
iterated Jordan’s acceptance of the November 22 
Security Council resolution. 

Oct. 14: Al-Fath charged that a "plot to stab the 
Palestine revolution and the commando activity in 
the back has begun" and appealed to all Jordanians 
to act as a shield for the revolution. 

A 3 man Libyan economic and military delega- 
tion ended a week's visit after what were called 
“successful” talks. 

Oct. 16: The daily Muharrir reported that the govern- 
ment Dad addressed an ultimatum to al-Fath on 
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October 13 warning that unless the group responded 
to certain restrictions on the commando movements, 
the Bedouin Corps would move against the 
commandos. 

Oct. 21: The government announced the receipt of 
Saudi Arabia's 4th aid installment of £4.320m. 

Nov. 2: About 10,000 people demonstrated, marking 
Balfour Day. Security forces arrested 70 of the 
demonstrators, reportedly members of a commando 
group, Kata'ib al-Nasr, including the group's leader, 
Tahir Dablan. 

Nov. 3: A group of Kata'ib al-Nasr members am- 
bushed a military patrol and assaulted the 4 occu- 
pants. After the Royal Guard moved into the Jabal 
Husayn area of ‘Amman, firing broke out. 

Nov. 4: A curfew was imposed on ‘Amman at 4:00 
A.M. as demonstrations in the Jabal Husayn area 
continued. 

King Husayn pledged that the government “will 
restore tranquility to citizens . . . and remove any 
false impressions so the people will stand united 
with the army of freedom and independence—the 
army of Jordan and all the Arabs." 

The government and some commando groups 
reportedly reached agreement under which the 
groups would call on the people not to demonstrate 
and would assure the authorities of their support. 

Al-Fath broadcast an appeal calling for the re- 
pression of "infiltrators." 

Nov. 5; The curfew on 'Ammàn was lifted. 

Al-Fath charged that the Jordanian intelligence 
had used Kata’ib al-Nasr to stir up incidents and 
give the government an excuse to crack down on 
commando groups. 

Nov. 6: King Husayn announced that conditions had 
returned to normal and reported that 5 military 
personnel and 24 civilians were killed and 11 mili- 
tary personnel and 89 civilians wounded in the 
incidents of the past few days. 

Nov. 9: Agreement was reported to have been reached 
between the government and the commando groups 
under which the groups agreed to cooperate with 
Bovernment checkpoints, not set up their own 
checkpoints and keep their armed men out of the 
cities, In return, the government would not inter- 
fere in their activities. 


Kashmir 
(See also Pakistan) 
1968 


Aug. 18: In the country’s by-elections, the poorest 
turnout of voters ever reported was recorded. 

Sept. 18: Azad Kashmir President Hamid Khan an- 
nounced a new Kashmir Government Act for a new 
system for the Presidential elections and for more 
effective representation to the Jammu and Kashmir 
refugees in Pakistan. 

Oct. 10: At the opening of the State People's Con- 
vention, Shaykh Abdullah urged Kashmiris to "take 
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back the initiative” from India and Pakistan and 
solve their own problems. 

Oct. 28: The draft fourth 5 year plan, calling for a 
total spending of Rs 2250m, was presented to the 
State Assembly. Development of power resources 
was allocated nearly 22% of the budget and agri- 
culture and forests, over 20%. 


Kuwayt 
(See also General, Jordan, Lebanon, Persian Gulf, 
Tunisia, UAR) 
1968 


Sept. 16: The Federation of Petroleum Workers called 
for a day's strike on September 23 to protest the 
oil companies' failure in implementing a new labor 
Jaw regulating working conditions. 

Sept. 19: The Federation of Petroleum Workers an- 
nounced it had agreed to suspend the scheduled 
strike in return for a government pledge that the 
new labor law would be implemented. 

Sept. 27: The new 5 year plan's main aim was re- 
ported to be the realization of "equality in distribu- 
tion, raising the general standard of living and 
guaranteeing equality of opportunity for those with 
limited incomes." 

Oct. 3: The government ordered 6 British Aircraft 
Corporation 167 jet trainer aircraft worth about 
£1m, it was announced. 

Saudi Arabian Minister of Petroleum and Min- 
eral Resources Yamani ended a 4 day visit. 

Oct. 7: Minister of Oil and Finance ‘Atiqi, speaking 
in the US, said that Kuwayt was entitled to partici- 
pation in the ownership and operation of companies 
producing petroleum within its boundaries and said 
the country would also "place foreign companies 
on firmer ground." 

Oct. 11: Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah Ahmad Al 
Sabah ended a 5 day visit to Japan. 

Oct. 18: Japanese Minister of International Trade and 
Industry Etsusaburo Shiina ended a 3 day visit for 
talks on economic and trade cooperation. 

Oct. 28: Reuters quoted Kuwayti reports of Minister 
of Information and Guidance Shaykh Jabir al-Salim 
Al Sabah’s resignation. 

Oct. 29: In the Ruler’s State of the Nation message, 
the Amir said that the government was “continuing 
to urge the oil companies to increase their produc- 
tion at a suitable rate" and was also "striving to 
increase the country’s share of the oil revenue.” 

Nov. 3: Al-Styésah reported Finance Minister 'Atiqi 
saying that the government would ask the National 
Assembly to approve drawings up to Ds 20m from 
the General Reserves so that aid to Arab countries 
affected by the June war could continue. 

Reuters reported the withdrawal of Information 
and Guidance Minister Salim Al Sabah’s resignation, 

Nov. 6: Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister Takritt ended a 
3 day official visit and said that Iraq was not sug- 
gesting a particular form for a Gulf federation as 
long as the Gulf preserved its "Arabism." 
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Nov. 14: The Shah of Iran began a 3 day official visit. 


Lebanon 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Iran, Pakistan, Syria) » 


1968 

Aug. 16: Jordanian Prime Minister Talhüni ended an 
11 day private visit. 

Aug. 18: Prime Minister Yafi announced 4 new duties 
on Syrian goods and vehicles traveling in Lebanon. 

Aug. 22: Minister of Economy Franjiyyah announced 
Lebanon’s withdrawal from the Damascus Inter- 
national Fair “in view of the present relations be- 
tween Lebanon and Syria.” 

Aug. 24: Al-Hayat reported that the government had 
asked some Syrian political refugees to leave the 
country within 48 hours. 

Aug. 26: Workers of 100 trade unions observed a 1 
hour general strike called by the Higher Council 
of Trade Union Federations for free worker educa- 
tion and safeguards against arbitrary dismissals. 

Aug. 31: The Lombard Bank of Lebanon, the Pro- 
fessional Trust Bank and the Lebanon and Middle 
East Bank were taken over by the government after 
investigations by a banking commission. 

South Yemeni Foreign Minister al-Dali'i arrived 
for a brief visit. 

Sept. 3: Cairo Radio reported that talks between Syrian 
Foreign Minister Makhüs and Foreign Minister 
Butrus had been "satisfactory" and that Syrian and 
Lebanese missions would meet "in the next few 
days" to solve pending problems. 

Sept. 7: Dubai ruler Shaykh Rashid Bin Sa'id al- 
Maktüm ended a 3 day visit. 

Sept. 9: The Director General of Public Security an- 
nounced that any Syrians in Lebanon who attack 
the Syrian government will be deported. 

President Hilt inaugurated the Juntyah power sta- 
tion, part of the Litani River hydroelectric project. 
Sept. 10: Prime Minister Yafi began a 3 day private 

visit to Paris. 

Sept. 11: The 11th Conference of the Phalangist Party 
ended after electing Pierre Jumayyil President and 
calling the Yafi government “superficial,” saying 
that the government's mandate had "deteriorated." 

Sept. 12: A spokesman for Lebanese International 
Airways said that LIA would increase its capital 
from L£6m to L£15m and that normal flights would 
be resumed shortly. 

Sept. 21: French President DeGaulle will visit the 
country next spring, it was reported. 

Sept. 26: The Council of Ministers approved the 
1968/69 “austerity budget" balanced at L£587m. 
Oct. 2: The Amir of Kuwayt ended his summer vaca- 

tion at ‘Alayh. 

Oct. 3: Workers at Medreco Refinery went on strike 
protesting for wage increases and the recognition 
of the union’s right to strike in the event of the 
failure of mediation. 

Oct. 4: The Cabinet approved a tax up to 12% on 
luxury items. 
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Oct. 7: Minister of Education, Planning and Informa- 
tion Jan ‘Aziz resigned "because of differences with 
some officials.” He was temporarily replaced by 

_Jusif Najjar. 

Oct. 8: Talks between Lebanese and Syrian missions 
ended with a report calling for the abolition of the 
duty of Lebanese manufactured goods and the re- 
duction of the service duty on Lebanese trucks enter- 
ing Syria from S£100 to S£10. Lebanon agreed to 
abolish duties on Syrian goods and trucks and the 
2 countries agreed to exempt certain of their 
products from duties. 

Oct. 9: Prime Minister Yafi tendered his resignation 
so that a new government reflecting the election 
results of last spring could be formed. 

Ruler of Qatar Shaykh Ahmad Ibn ‘Ali AI Thini 
ended a 3 day private visit. 

Middle East Airlines announced it had agreed to 
purchase 4 Boeing 707's. 

2ct. 10: Saudi Arabian Oil Minister Yamaàni arrived 
for a "short" visit. 

2ct. 12: Yafi formed a new Cabinet as follows: 

‘Abdallah al-Yàft: Prime Minister, Education, 

Interior 
Fu’ad Ghusni: Information, Posts Telegraph & 
Telephone 

Majid Arslan: Defense, Justice 

Nasri al-Ma']üf: Economy, Labor & Social Affairs 

Pierre Jumayyil: Finance, Health 

Sulayman Franjiyyah: Public Works, Planning 

‘Ali ‘Arab: Foreign Affairs, Tourism 

Anwar al-Khatib: Water, Resources & Agricul- 

ture 

Franjiyyah, Ma‘luf and Jumayyil resigned from 
the Cabinet. 

dct. 19: President Hilū offered his resignation to 
Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies Kamil al-As'ad 
who refused to accept it. 

Workers at Medreco refinery returned to work 
after their demands were referred to an arbitration 
committee. 

dct. 20; Hilt’ withdrew his resignation and Yafi an- 
nounced the formation of a new Cabinet as follows: 

Yafi: Premier, Finance, Information, Social Af- 

fairs & Education 

Husayn al-‘Uwayni: Foreign Affairs, Defense 

Justice, Economy 

Jumayyil: Interior, Tourism, Health, Posts Tele- 

graph & Telephone 

Raymond Eddé (Iddah): Transport, Water Re- 

sources, Planning & Agriculture 

Jet. 22: Sabri Hamadah was elected Speaker of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Japanese Minister of International Trade and In- 
dustry Shiina ended a 2 day visit. 

ct. 24: Pakistan signed a year’s trade agreement. 

ct. 31: After a policy statement by Yafi that Lebanon 
“adheres to the decisions of Arab summit confer- 
ences” his government won a vote of confidence, 
with 65 for, 2 against and 2 abstentions. 

Vou. 2: After student demonstrations on Balfour Day, 


Yafi announced the formation of a special border 
guard to supplement defenses along the Israeli 
border. He called the commando activities "legiti- 
mate" and said "all of us in the government are 
united in the belief that Lebanon should remain an 
Arab state supporting its Arab brothers in all 
fields.” 

Nov. 6: Former Prime Minister Sami al-Sulh died at 
the age of 79. 

Nov. 7: Students at, 3 universities demonstrated in 
support of the commandos, followed by counter 
demonstrations by students. 

Nov. 12: Yafi submitted his Cabinet’s resignation to 
Hilt and reportedly suggested either an expansion 
of the present Cabinet or formation of an entirely 
new one. 

Nov. 13: Yafi withdrew the Cabinet's resignation. 

Nov. 14: One person was killed and 2 wounded in 
demonstrations protesting alleged exploitation by 
left wing elements of pro-commando demonstra- 
tions. An indefinite curfew was imposed on Tripoli. 


Libya 
(See also General, Iraq, Sudan, UAR) 


1968 

Aug. 25: Sudanese Prime Minister Mahjüb ended a 
5 day state visit after issuing a joint communiqué 
in which the countries stressed the importance of 
backing Islamic and Arab solidarity. 

Aug. 29: The Ministry of Economy and Trade an- 
nounced a ban on the import of all cars for com- 
mercial purposes and a requirement that all meat 
and poultry imports must be licensed. 

Aug. 30: The Finance Ministry announced a 5% sur- 
charge added to a production levy on all types of 
oil for funds for the needy. 

Sept. 4: Prime Minister Bakküsh resigned and was 
replaced by W/anis al-Qadhdháfi. The two new 
ministers ate: 

Shams al-Din ‘Arabi: Foreign Affairs 
Rajab al-Majri: Justice 

Sept. 7: In a policy statement, the government called 
for a fair solution to the Palestine problem and the 
evacuation of foreign bases. 

Sept. 25: Jordanian King Husayn ended a day's visit. 

Oct. 6: Under Secretary of Oil Ibrahim al-Khanjari 
said that in the future, the government would prefer 
companies to apply for concessions to be worked 
out with the Libyan General Petroleum Company 
rather than bid for them. 

Oct. 12; British Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
Goronwy Roberts began a 4 day state visit. 

Oct. 17: Tunisian Minister of the Interior Essebsi 
ended a 6 day visit. 

Oct. 20; Minister of Petroleum Misa announced that 
agreement had been reached with the oil companies 
on a revised calculation of royalties and taxes and 
on payments to the government being made within 
30 days after the quarter’s end. 
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Oct. 21: The Occidental Petroleum Corporation an- 
nounced a $1 billion contract for the sale of Libyan 
crude to the Italian firm SPA. 

Oct. 22: King Idris approved additional budget allo- 
cations including over £12.1lm for the ordinary 
budget, £20.25m for the development budget and 
£20m for national defense. 

Oct. 23: The Ministry of Petroleum Affairs announced 
an oil strike south of Hafrah oilfield which tested 
at 2,380 b/d. : 


Morocco 
(See also Algeria) 


1968 

Aug. 16: Algeria signed a trade agreement providing 
for a greater diversification and volume of goods 
exchanged. 

Sept. 5: The USSR signed a year's agreement on 
cultural exchanges. 

Sept. 9: A 5 year plan for developing the al-Husaymah, 
al-Nadir and Wujdah regions was outlined on 
Rabat Radio. 

Sept, 18: King Hasan announced that the government 
would limit the size of private farms held by one 
owner to between 2,000 and 2,500 acres to avoid 
"the creation of islands of wealth in an ocean of 
poverty." 

President of the Central African Republic Jean 
Bedel Bokassa began a "short" private visit. 

Sept. 19: Ethiopian Emperor Haile Selassie ended a 2 
day visit. 

Oct. 2: Congolese (Kinshasa) President Mobutu 
ended a 10 day visit. 

Oct. 11: The IMF approved a standby arrangement 
authorizing drawings up to $27m over the next 
year, it was announced. 

Oct. 15: A Soviet squadron of ships arrived at Casa- 
blanca on a goodwill visit. 

Oct. 19: Three day negotiations in Brussels with the 
EEC ended with an agreement to meet again No- 
vember 25. 

Oct. 23: Agence France Presse reported that “several 
thousand” miners at the phosphate industry center 
of Khuribkah had been on strike for 27 days pro- 
testing the ending of Moroccan Labor Union repre- 
sentation on the management of the Office Cherifien 
des Phosphates. 

Oct. 24: Construction was begun on a $4.2m satellite 
communications ground station, to be jointly oper- 
ated by the government and the American firm 
Aerojet General Corporation. 

Oct. 25: The World Food Programme agreed to pro- 
vide $13m in food aid over 5 years, it was reported. 

Oct. 30: The World Bank announced a $15m loan to 
provide financial resources to spur private industry 
and tourism. 

Belgian King Baudouin and Queen Fabiola ended 
a 9 day goodwill visit. 
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Pakistan 
(See also General, Kashmir, Lebanon) 
1968 


Aug. 28: Pakistani Princess Sarvath was married to" 
Jordanian Crown Prince Hasan. 

Aug. 31: The USSR agreed to supply Rs 1.2m worth 
of heavy machinery and spate parts for East 
Pakistan. 

Sept. 1: President Ayub rejected an Indian offer for a 
no-war pact saying that “there could not be a better 
no-war pact than a just settlement” of the Kashmir 
dispute. 

Sept. 2: Yugoslavia agreed to supply Rs 1.8m worth 
of electrical equipment. 

Sept. 18: Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commis- 
sion M. M. Ahmed said the World Bank had 
offered an additional $62m loan on soft terms for 
completion of 7 development projects. 

Sept. 20: The 20th anniversary of the death of Mo- , 
hammad Ali Jinnah was observed. 

Sept. 25: West Pakistan Governor Mohammad Musa 
ended a week's visit to the USSR. 

Sept. 29: Over 250 pilots of Pakistan International 
Airlines went on strike charging they had been 
forced to fly unserviceable planes. 

Oct. 2: West Germany agreed to provide $37.5m of 
credit through the Aid-to-Pakistan Consortium. 

Oct. 7: Foreign Minister Husain arrived for a 48 hour 
visit to the US for talks with government leaders. 

At least 13 people were reported killed in flash 
floods in Dinajpur in East Pakistan. 

Oct. 17: The IMF approved a standby arrangement 
authorizing drawings up to $75m over the next 


year. 

Oct. 21: The Chairman of the WPIDC ended a visit 
to the USSR and announced a Soviet agreement to 
train Pakistanis for the projected heavy electric 
complex in Taxila. 

Oct. 24: Lebanon signed a trade agreement to export 
oil, chemical fertilizers and equipment for Pakistani 
cotton, jute, leather and manufactured products. 

Nov. 1: President Ayub outlined the 4th plan goals as 
maintaining the rate of development, making the 
economy self-reliant and reducing the disparity 
between incomes. 

Nov. 2: Rumania agreed to increase the country’s ex- 
change of goods by $2m up to $20m annually. 

Nov. 4: President Ayub inaugurated construction on 
the Tarbela Dam. 

Nov. 7: Police opened fire to disperse a crowd of 
3,000 defying a ban on public meetings to welcome 
the leader of the Pakistan People’s Party Zulfikar - 
Ali Bhutto. Schools in Karachi, Rawalpindi, Lahore 
and Peshawar were closed and a curfew imposed on 
the cities. 

Nov, 10: Two shots were fired near the speaker's 
platform where President Ayub was to make a 
speech. In his speech following the incident, Ayub 
referred to the student disorders saying gai dis- 
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sident political elements were trying to create 
trouble. 

Nov. 11: Student demonstrations continued with de- 
mands that the 1960 ordinance restricting public 
meetings be repealed. 

Nov. 13: Bhutto and 14 other opposition leaders were 
arrested on charges of inciting West Pakistanis, 
especially students, to violence. 

Governor of West Pakistan Musa said that the 
arrested leaders had tried “to disrupt law and order 
as well as the administration of the province with 
one blow.” 

Nov. 14: About 30 opposition leaders from the 
Awami and the Pakistan People’s Party were 
arrested as demonstrations continued. 

Nov, 15: The West Pakistan High Court accepted a 
petition challenging the detention of the leaders 
and fixed December 2 for a hearing. 

President of the World Bank Robert McNamara 
met with government officials to discuss the coun- 
try s aid requirements. 


Persian Gulf 


(See also Iran, Kuwayt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia) 


1968 

Sept. 18: Ruler of Abu Dhabi Shaykh Zayd Bin 
Sultin arrived in London for talks with British 
Foreign Secretary Stewart. 

Sept. 25: The Kuwayti paper Akhbar al-Kuwayt re- 
ported Sharjah Ruler Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Qasimi’s statement reaffirming his country's owner- 
ship of Aba Misa Island. 

Oct. 1: Aluminum Bahrayn announced an aluminum 
smelting project, to be fired by natural gas and with 
an annual capacity of 57,500 tons. 

Oct. 7: Ruler of Qatar Shaykh Ahmad Bin ‘Ali Al 
Thani ended a 2 day visit to Italy. 


Oct. 13: The rulers of the 7 Trucial States ended a 


day's meeting in Dubai. 

Oct. 18: The rulers of the Trucial States approved 
a development budget of £2m, with Abü Dhabi 
providing £1.7m and Britain £300,000. 

Oct. 23: The Gulf rulers agreed in principle to form 
their own armed forces. 

Nov. 4: The British firm Costain Civil Engineering 
signed a £4.1m contract to design and build an air 
terminal complex at Dubai airport. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also General, Iran, Jordan, Kuwayt, 


Lebanon, South Yemen, UAR) 
1968 


Aug. 17: The Ministry of Agriculture offered a Rs 
100m subsidy to farmers in the northern region, 
it was reported. 

Aug. 18: The government agreed to take measures 
against Syria, including a complete ban on the 
entry of Syrian trucks and drivers into the country, 
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it was reported. 

Aug. 28: Sudanese Deputy Prime Minister ‘Abd al- 
Rahman began a visit for talks with government 
officials. 

Aug. 30: The government decided to cancel the con- 
tracts of nearly 1,000 Syrian teachers employed in 
the country. 

Sept. 4: The Ministry of Education announced that 
Syrian teachers would be readmitted to the country 
if they applied. to the Saudi Arabian embassy in 
Damascus for visas. 

Sept. 23: The 1968/69 budget, balanced at Rs 
5,535.5m was approved, with 26.1% allotted for 
national defense, 17.4% for transportation and 
communications, and 14.5% for services. 

Jordanian King Husayn, accompanied by Prime 
Minister Talhüni, ended a 2 day visit. 

Oct. 1: The Royal Decree on the ownership of the 
Red Sea resources was ratified in which the govern- 
ment affirmed its ownership of the sea bed and sub- 
soil resources in the Red Sea beyond the continental 
shelf. 

Crown Prince of Qatar Shaykh Khalifah Bin 
Hamad Al Thani ended a 2 day visit for talks with 
King Faysal. 

Oct. 21: Japanese Minister of International Trade and 
Industry Etsusaburo ended a 4 day visit for talks 
on strengthening economic relations. 

Nov. 4: Iraqi Defense Minister Takriti ended a 3 day 
visit for talks termed “successful.” 

Nov. 8: The Ministry of Commerce “issued appro- 
priate instructions" to ban imports from the Chinese 
Peoples Republic, it was reported. 

Nov. 14: The Shah of Iran ended a 6 day visit with a 
joint communiqué stating the countries’ friendship 
and Islamic solidarity and ratifying an agreement 
on Saudi Arabia’s sovereignty over al-‘Arabiyyah 
Island and Iran's sovereignty over al-Farisiyyah 
Island. 


Somalia 
(See also Ethiopia, Sudan, Syria) 


1968 

Aug. 27: The USSR signed a new economic agree- 
ment which provides for postponement of Somali 
payment on Soviet loans already granted. 

Sept. 19: Prime Minister Egal began a 2 day official 
visit to France for talks with President DeGaulle. 
Sept, 21: Prime Minister Egal arrived in Brussels for 
talks with the EEC and the Belgian government. 
Oct. 20: Kenya President Kenyatta said that Somalia 
and Kenya have established brotherly friendship 
and that the curfew in the north eastern province 

had been lifted “last week.” 


People’s Republic of 
South Yemen 


(See also Lebanon, Yemen) 
eo 
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Ang. 17: Aden Radio reported that Yemeni troops 
had joined government troops in an operation 
against Royalist forces in which 10 Royalists were 
killed. 

Aug. 18: Interior Minister Haytham said that rebels 
led by former Commissioner of Security ‘Awlaqi 
had planned to arrest the government and install a 
government of “national unity’ but the govern- 
ment, on July 28, had arrested 250 of the people 
involved. 

Tass reported the formation of a Supreme Na- 
tional Planning Committee to coordinate develop- 
ment planning at the ministerial level. 

Aug, 25: Reuters reported a British payment of £1.4m 
in cash and £1.6m worth of military stores includ- 
ing 4 fighter aircraft. 

Aug. 29: The USSR agreed to provide military and 
technical aid. 

Aug. 31: A law was promulgated, basing the South 
Yemeni dinar on gold instead of sterling. 

Sept. 10: The government announced that Iraq agreed 
to give Ds 3m in aid, part of it to be in technical 
and cultural aid and part a financial loan. 

Sept. 11: The London Financial Times reported that 
the Ds 25m budget deficit of last year had been cut 
to Ds 8m. 

Sept. 12: New customs duties on luxury items were 
reported. 

Sept. 14: Hungary signed a protocol granting 
$200,000 worth of goods, scholarships and training. 

Sept. 15: The government decided that its debts to 
Britain totaling £4m would not be paid and 
salaries due local and foreign employees who 
worked for the British government would also not 
be paid. 

Sept. 20: Minister of Finance Mahmiid ‘Ashish, com- 
menting on the August 31 law, said that the coun- 
try does not intend to withdraw from the sterling 
area. 

Sept. 26: Foreign Minister Dali1 announced a Com- 
munist Cbinese offer of a £5m interest free long 
term loan for development projects. 

Minister of Justice and Religious Affairs ‘Adil 
Mabfüz Khalifah was dismissed. 

Oct. 15: President Sha'bi announced that the country's 
army had repulsed an attack by "mercenaries" in 
the Áth governorate. He described the "enemy" as 
hostile to both Yemen and South Yemen, saying 
the enemy was supported by Saudi Arabian money 
and arms. 

Oct. 16: Rumania signed a protocol to provide experts 
and technical equipment for a final survey of 
mineral resources. 

Oct. 18: Almost 1,000 families received title deeds to 
3 to 5 feddan plots of land from the government, 
it was reported. 

Oct. 23: A 4 man Yemeni delegation headed by 
Minister for Yemen Unity Affairs Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Wasi' al-Asbahi ended a 10 day visit. 
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Nov. 4: Speaking in London South Yemeni Unity 
Minister 'Uqbah said that Britain's "declared com- 
mitment to pay 60 million over the next three years 
after independence, given to the previous govern- 
ment, is a responsibility not towards a government 
but towards the people," and said the country was 

still trying to re-open talks with Britain. 


Sudan 


(See also Ethiopia, Libya, Saudi Arabia, UAR) 
1968 


Aug. 17: Ministerial delegations from the Sudan and 
Uganda announced that disputes arising out of inci- 
dents in May had been settled. 

Aug. 20: Acting Finance and Economy Minister. 
Rashid al-Tahir announced the government would 
take over the tea, coffee and salt trade to enforce a 
government monopoly on imports and distribution 
of the commodities. 

Aug. 27: Prime Minister Mahjab ended visits to the 
UAR and Libya. 

Sept. 2: The UAR signed a 3 year commercial agree- 
ment allowing for about £16.5m in trade. 

Sept, 6: The World Bank announced a $5m loan to 
assist in the development of mechanized farming. 
Sept. 7: Libya signed a trade agreement to strengthen 

trade and economic exchanges, 

Sept, 11: Yugoslavia signed a trade agreement under 
which the existing list of goods was extended, in- 
vestment cooperation was “favorably addressed” and 
the existing $10m credit arrangement was extended. 

Ethiopian civilian and military aircraft were 
banned from overflying Sudanese territory. 

Sept. 30: A military delegation headed by Minister 
of Local Government Muhammad Dawid ended a 
week's "extremely fruitful" visit to the USSR. 

Oct. 2: Publication of the papers a/-Ummah and 
al-Sabab al-Jadid was suspended for their publica- 
tion of "scandalous material violating Sudanese tra- 
ditions and morals." 

Prime Minister Mahjub denied reports that rebels 
in the south had stepped up their activity, saying 
that security forces were maintaining order and 
that they had destroyed 25 rebel camps after 
seizing all weapons found. 

Oct. 5: Local newspapers reported the killing by gov- 
ernment security forces of "innocent people" in 
southern Sudan. 

Oct. 6: The Congo (Kinshasa) agreed to check the 
movement of arms and rebels passing into Sudan, 
it was reported. 

Oct. 8: President of the Chamber of Commerce ‘Abd 
al-Salim Abt al-‘Ala’ announced the country would 
abolish export duty on all local produce except 
cotton and gum. 

Oct, 11: The daily al-Ayyam reported a bitter clash 
between an afmy unit and southern forces near 
Juba. Reportedly 1 soldier was killed and 2 
wounded. 
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Minister of Cooperation and Labor Logālī headed 
a trade delegation beginning a 10 day visit to the 
USSR for talks on trade. 

Oct. 13: Khartum papers did not publish in protest 
against the suspension of the newspapers on October 
4, 

Oct. 16: Reuters reported the formation of a socialist 
party, the Workers and Peasants Party, from factions 
of the Communist patty. 

Oct. 19: Minister of Industry and Mines Clement 
Mboro denied reports that security forces had killed 
innocent people in southern Sudan, saying that a 
government investigation had shown the reports 
false. 

Italy signed a tax and transportation agreement 
to prevent double taxation and exempt Sudanese 
aircraft and ships from dues in Italy. 

Oct. 21: The Council of Ministers ordered the release 
of 290 prisoners to mark the 4th anniversary of 
the revolution. 

Oct. 25: Somali President Shermarke ended a 5 day 
visit after issuing a joint communiqué in which the 
2 countries agreed to increase technical, economic 
and cultural cooperation. 

Nov. 6: Muslim and Communist students at Khartum 
University clashed, wounding 25. 

Nov. 7: Khartüm University was closed indefinitely. 

Nov. 12: Nineteen students were injured and 26 
arrested in demonstrations at the Egyptian Univer- 
sity demanding the dissolution of the Muslim 
Brotherhood. 


Syrian Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen) 
1968 


Aug. 20: The Beirut paper al-Nahér reported that 
over 100 Army officers had defected to Iraq and 
said that an attempted coup had failed because the 
air force was “slow in carrying out its part.” 

Aug. 27: Soviet Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev 
ended a 5 day official visit. 

Aug. 28: The government announced that supplies for 
Palestinian refugees in Jordan would be exempt 
from any form of customs duty or taxation. 

Sept. 8: Details of testimony in the Higher State 
Security Court were published saying that former 
Jordanian Prime Minsiter Wasfi al-Tall had paid 
former Prime Minister Salah al-Din al-Bitir about 
$14,000 to finance a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment in 1967. 

Sept. 15: The government announced it had asked 
Lebanon to extradite Syrians accused of plotting 
t the state between September 1966 and June 
1967. 

Sept. 19: A former army officer, Ibrahim Nur al-Din, 
testified before the Higher State Security Court that 
he and other officers had attempted a coup in 
September 1966 and, when it failed, he had fled to 
Amman. 


Sept. 20: The Damascus International Fair, begun on 
August 25, ended with 36 countries having partici- 
pated. 

Sept. 25: The Ministry for Oil and Electricity an- 
nounced that oil was struck “in abundance” in the 
Suwaydiyyah field. 

Sept. 29: The Ministry of Economy and Foreign Trade 
announced 2 barter deals for 300 trucks and 2,800 
tons of butter with Sweden and the USSR respec- 
tively. ; 

Oct. 3: It was announced that Syria and Lebanon had 
agreed to form a joint committee on the Tapline 
revenue problem. 

Oct. 8: The Regional Ba'th Party Conference ended 
after electing a new regional command to be headed 
by Hafiz al-As'ad. 

Oct. 12: The Beirut paper al-Jaridah reported that 
Assistant Secretary General of the Ba'th Party Salah 
Jadid approved of the Communists having half the 
Cabinet seats in the forthcoming government. 

Oct. 15: 'The Swiss firm Ondree agreed in a barter deal 
to export S£ám worth of dredgers and bulldozers 
for Syrian crude. 

Oct. 23: The government announced its postpone- 
ment of a 3 day visit by Polish Chairman of the 
State Council Spychalski, to have begun October 25. 

Oct. 26: Somali Deputy Speaker of the National 
Assembly Rashid Sultan 'Abdallah ended a 10 day 
official visit. 

Oct. 28: The Ba'th Party Regional Command accepted 
the resignation of Zu'ayyin’s Cabinet. The new 
ministers are: 

Nur al-Din al-Atisi: Prime Minister 

Muhammad al-Tawil: Interior 

Muhammad ‘Id ‘Ashshawi: Foreign Affairs 

Murad al-Hadithi: Frontline Village Affairs 

Naji al-Dariwishah: State for Planning Affairs 

Asad Saqr: Information 

Mamdih Jabir: Public Works and Water 
Resources 

Ibrahim Hamzawi: Justice 

Wasil Faysal: Communications 

Nov. 8: Mauritanian President Moktar Ould Daddah 
began a 6 day official visit. 

Nov. 9: The Ministry of Oil and Electricity signed an 
agreement with the French frm SOMECA for the 
establishment in Aleppo of an industrial complex 
for manufacturing engines and engineering equip- 
ment. 


Tunisia 
(See also General, Libya, UAR) 
1968 
Aug. 26: Canada agreed to supply Tunisia with $2.5m 
in credit for industrial goods to boost agriculture. 
Sept. 9: Kuwayt Minister of Commerce and Industry 
"Abdallah al-Jabir Al Sabah ended a 5 day visit en 
route to Paris. 
Sept. 16: Sentences were passed on a number of de- 


fendants in an 8 day trial of 134 students and 
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lecturers accused of plotting to overthrow the 
government. 

Sept. 25: Le Monde reported that the services of “more 
than a dozen” French teachers “had been put at the 
disposal of the French government by the Tunisian 
government.” 

Oct. 8: Sadok Mokaddem was elected President of the 
National Assembly. 

Oct. 11: Talks between a Tunisian delegation and the 
EEC ended after 4 days in Brussels, to be resumed 
at the end of November. 

Oct. 12: British Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
Goronwy Roberts concluded 4 days of talks “to 
obtain a personal view of British relations” with 
Tunisia. 

Oct. 16: The Beirut Commerce du Levant reported 
that Rumania had agreed to provide technical help 
and equipment in the search for petroleum 
resources. 

Turkish Foreign Minister Caglayangil ended 
a 2 day visit saying that relations between the 2 
countries were "excellent, with nothing at all to 
mar them.” 

Oct. 18: Tunisia and the French company Société 
Nationale des Petroles D'Aquitaine signed an oil 
exploration agreement covering 13,000 square 
kilometers in central Tunisia. 

Oct. 20: Secretary of State Bahi Ladgham ended a 
"private" visit to France for meetings with Presi- 
dent DeGaulle and other leaders, which he said 
had been “cordial” and had shown “good disposi- 
tions” for strengthening mutual relations. 

Oct. 21: The Compagnie Francatse des Petroles ob- 
tained concession rights in the Sfax-Qarqanah area 
upon signing an oil exploration and exploitation 
agreement, 

Oct. 26: The Italian Foreign Minister announced an 
extension of about £5.4m credit for the construction 
of the Port of Ghannouch. 

Nov. 2: East Germany signed a 4 year trade agree- 
ment providing for export of Tunisian manufac- 
tured goods including textiles, ceramics and shoes 
in exchange for machines and equipment to be sold 
on long term credit. 


Turkey 


(See also General, Cyprus, Tunisia) 


1968 

Aug. 18: The Foreign Affairs Ministry announced that 
Turkish citizens owning real estate in Iraq must 
dispose of it to Iraqi citizens by August 15, 1969. 

Aug. 20: The 37th Izmir International Fair opened. 

Aug. 29; Britain agreed to provide £1.59m interest 
free credit through the Turkish consortium for the 
mechanical and chemical industries’ exposed pipes 
project. 

Sept 3: Reports of 15 killed and 200 wounded were 
heard following a strong earthquake in northwest 
Turkey on the Black Sea coast. An Interior Ministry 
spokesman said the figures might rise substantially 
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when Army reserve crews reached the area. 

Sept. 5: West German Chancellor Kiesinger arrived 
for a 4 day official visit. 

Sept. 16: New regulations to encourage exports went 
into effect including exemption from taxation and 
dues on export credits for banks, insurance com- 
panies and exporters. Interest for export credits 
would be lowered by 396 and imports for export- 
oriented production would be made easier. 

Sept. 17: Rumania agreed to cooperate in the explora- 
tion for oil and minerals. 

Sept. 23: Ttaly agreed to make $20m credit available 
to be used for debt repayments, program and proj- 
ect investment. 

Oct. 12: Prime Minister Demirel announced an antici- 
pated trade deficit for 1968 of $295m which he said 
had been anticipated in the 5 year plan. 

An agreement was announced between the gov- 
ernment and 2 British firms, Massey Ferguson and 
the British Overseas Engineering and Credit Corpo- 
ration, to build a tractor factory with an ultimate 
output of 30,000 units annually. Turkish investors 
will provide 48% of the share capital of T£100m 
with the British companies providing the rest. 

Oct. 15: The European Investment Bank announced 
two agreements to provide an $11m Joan to mod- 
ernize Turkish railways and a $7.5m loan for 
investment in unspecified private projects. 

Oct. 16: Journalists Ferhan Develusoglu and Cuneyt 
Arcayvrek were given suspended 6 month sentences 
for publishing a letter from US President Johnson 
to Premier Inónü during the 1964 Cyprus crisis 
saying that Turkey could not expect support from 
NATO if a Soviet attack followed Turkish armed 
intervention in Cyprus. 

Oct. 29: French President DeGaulle ended a 5 day 
good will visit during which he paid tribute to . 
Turkey’s progress and promised French cooperation. 
“Both countries,” he said, “want to in all cases 
maintain their independence.” 

Oct. 30: The World Bank agreed to a $25m loan, 
sharing the financing of the Keban hydroelectric 
project with a syndicate under the Bank’s chairman- 
ship and comprised of France, Germany, Italy, the 
US and the European Investment Bank. 


United Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, 
Iran, Sudan) 
1968 


Aug. 17: President Nasir, following treatment, re- 
turned to Cairo from the USSR. 

Aug. 19: Egyptian authorities opened a highway be- 
tween Port Said and Suez. 

Aug. 21: The Central Bank announced receipt of the 
Libyan payment of £6.155m and the Kuwayti pay- 
ment of £3.125m. 

The preparatory committee of the ASU National 
Congress adopted principles regulating the work of 
the Congress including the formation of committees 
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and the rights of members. 

Aug. 26: Life sentences were given to former War 
Minister Shams Badrán, former Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and Interior Minister ‘Abbas Radwan, former 
Tatelligence Chief Salah Nasr, a retired lieutenant 
colonel Jalal al-Haridi and a retired major general 
"Uthman Nassar for having plotted to overthrow 
President Nasir in August 1967. Of the other 54 
defendants, 2 officers were given 15 years, 5 were 
given sentences ranging from 10 to 15 years hard 
labor, 15 were acquitted and the remainder received 
1 year sentences. Also, Nasr and Radwan were 
ordered to repay $23,900 in missing state funds. 

Sudanese Prime Minister Mahjüb began a 2 day 
official visit. 

Aug. 29: The retrial of the 4 air force officers resulted 
in sentences for Muhammad Sidqi Mahmid of life 
at hard labor and Isma‘il Labib of 15 years hard 
labor. Jamal 'Afifi and ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Dughaydi 
were acquitted. 

` Sept. 3: Sudan renewed a customs agreement until 
1971 under which committees will be formed to 
increase mutual trade. 

Sept. 8: The General Command of the Armed Forces 
announced the initiation of “preventive defense 
operations against the aggressive Israeli forces which 
concentrate their fire on civilian-populated Egyptian 
cities." 

Sept. 10: It was reported that Tunis Air will resume 
flights between 'Tunis and Cairo. 

Sept. 11: The government announced an offshore oil 
discovery south of the Morgan field with an ex- 
pected 7,500 b/d output. 

Sept. 12: Governor of Suez Mahmid announced that 
the city’s civilian population would be further re- 
duced from 60,000 to 35,000 to avoid casualties 
from Israeli shelling. 

Sept. 14: Addressing the ASU, President Nasir empha- 
sized the increased strength of the armed forces, 
saying that “now our forces can repel aggression” 
and calling “liberation of the land” a sacred duty. 

Sept. 17: President of the Egyptian Students Associa- 
tion ‘Abd al-Hamid Hasan spoke before the Na- 
tional Congress of the ASU to demand freedom of 
speech and press, which freedoms, he said, would 
have avoided the defeat of June 1967. 

Sept. 18: UAR spokesman Zayyàt said the country 
had adopted a policy of “protective defensive meas- 
ures in the wake of Israel’s heavy retaliation policy 
of Sept. 8, and that Egypt would no longer exer- 
cise restraint in an Israeli offensive action but would 
strike back with all the possibilities of our defense.” 

Sept. 19: It was announced that West Germany signed 
a provisional agreement for the sale of transport 
equipment and spare parts to Egypt. 

Sept. 21: The ASU National Congress elected a 150 
man policy making Central Committee and ended 
its week long meeting with resolutions that the 
country’s military struggle must be backed up by 
full mobilization of the country’s economic and 
scientific potential. 
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Sept. 23: West German Minister for Economic Coop- 
eration Wischnewski ended a visit. 

Sept. 24: King Husayn of Jordan ended a 2 day visit 
for talks with President Nasir. 

Foreign Minister Riyad ended talks with British 
Foreign Secretary Stewart in London in an atmos- 
phere described as "good and friendly." 

Sept. 25: Al-Ahram reported that military training 
would be a compulsory subject for Egyptian univer- 
sity students.  . 

Sept. 27: President of the Sudan Supreme Council 
al-Azhari ended a 10 day visit. 

Sept. 30: The British firm International Management 
and Engineering Group was awarded a contract to 
draw up the specifications for the projected Suez- 
Alexandria pipeline. 

President Nasir's father, ‘Abd al-Nágir Husayn, 
died. 

Oct. 5: The Czechoslovak Press Agency reported that 
the Suez Canal Authority had ordered "three spe- 
cialized ships for earth transportation." 

Oct. 14: Yemeni Prime Minister ‘Amri ended a 10 
day visit. 

Oct. 15: Al-Ahram reported a $20m IBRD develop- 
ment loan for irrigation projects. 

Oct. 17: Al-Ahram reported the receipt of Saudi aid 
installment of $10.2m. 

Oct. 19: The 150 member ASU Central Committee 
selected the following as its leaders: ‘Ali Sabri, Abd 
al-Muhsin Abi al-Nur, Husayn al-Shafi'i, Mahmüd 
Fawzi, Diya’ al-Din Muhammad Dawid, Muham- 
mad Labib Shuqayr, Anwar al-Sadat and Kamal 
Ramzi Satinu. 

Oct. 22: The Middle East News Agency reported 
Egypt's agreement to export 100,000 tons of fuel 
oil to the People’s Republic of China over the next 
year. 

Oct. 26: All students began obligatory military train- 
ing courses. 

Oct. 28: The new Cabinet members necessitated by 
the ASU elections were named as follows: 

Hamdi ‘Ashur: Local Administration 

"Abd al-Wahhab al-Burullusi: Higher Education 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Kamil: Wagfs 

Hafiz Badawi: Social Affairs 

"Abd al-Wahhab Shukri: Health 

Nov. 2: President Nasir signed a decree preventing 
arbitrary arrest under which valid reasons must be 
produced for arrest and a detainee has a right to 
appeal if still under arrest without trial after 60 
days. 

A “Popular Defense Army” was created by presi- 
dential decree to “undertake the protection of zones 
not covered in present military defense priorities.” 

Nov. 13: The government announced the receipt of 
Libyan aid installment of £6.161m. 

Nov. 14: President Nasir issued a decree dissolving 
the National Assembly and ordering new elections 
on January 8. 

Nov. 15: It was reported that Spain concluded a 
barter deal under which she will supply 100,000 
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tons of wheat worth $6.1m and $3.5m worth of 
minerals in exchange for about $ám worth of crude 
and 13,000 bales of cotton. 


Yemen 
(See also Ethiopia, South Yemen, UAR) 


. 1968 | 

Aug. 16: Prime Minister ‘Amrit. resigned as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces and was re- 
placed by Hammud al-Gayefi. 

Aug. 18: San‘a’ Radio announced that ‘Amri had with- 
drawn his resignation “in response to the wishes of 
the Armed Forces and the people.” 

Aug. 22: San‘a’ Radio reported ‘Amri saying that "self 
seekers and position greedy” elements in the armed 
forces were attempting to commit “mistakes” and 
asked all soldiers to select their commanders from 
among their ranks. 

Aug. 25: San‘a’ Radio reported that the armed forces 
had taken a renewed pledge of loyalty to the Re- 
public and that ‘Amri granted a general amnesty to 
all soldiers who had made “mistakes with good 
intentions.” 

Aug. 28: The government banned unauthorized politi- 
cal activity and “sectarianism” in the country. 

Aug. 29: A guerrilla brigade headed by Major ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab began firing on government buildings 
in San‘a’. 

Aug. 31: Reuter reported that fighting led by Wahhab 
in San‘a’ ended with the dissident troops’ surrender. 
About 300 were reported killed with 24 of the 
dissident leaders sent to Algeria for “training.” 

Sept. 4: The Republican Council, meeting with the 
armed forces, accepted the Cabinets resignation, 
asking it to continue in office until a new one could 
be formed. 

Sept. 15: ‘Amri formed a new government with the 
new ministers as follows: 

Ahmad al-Rahümi: Treasury 


‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Abd al-Ghant: Economy 
Muhammad ‘Abdallah ‘Abduh: Communscations 
Isma'il al-“Aqwa: Construction 

Muhammad Lutfi Sabahi: Wagfs 

Husayn Mugbili: Local Government 

Muhammad Ghanim: Agriculture 

Sept. 18: Imam Muhammad al-Badr returned to the 
country. 

In a policy speech, ‘Amri said the government 
would give priority to agriculture, mining, light 
industry and communications and called for unity 
with South Yemen "now that the era of imperialism 
in the south has ended.” 

Sept. 19: ‘Amri appealed to Saudi Arabia to abandon 
her policy of hostility against the country. 

Sept. 26: The country celebrated the 6th anniversary 
of the revolution. 

Oct. 5: “Amri ended a 5 day official visit to the USSR. 

Oct, 14: Republican and Royalist forces reportedly 
clashed near San‘a’ with Royalists claiming to have 
cut air links between San‘a’ 
towns. 

Oct, 19: The Syrian Arab News Agency reported that 
the Syrian government had sent a gift of 4 tons of 
medicines to the Yemeni Ministry of Health. 

Oct. 24: The Beirut Daily Star reported fierce fighting 
in the Khadàárah area. Republican troops reportedly 
forced Royalist troops to retreat from positions on 
the San‘a’-Ta‘izz road. 

Oct, 25: San‘a’ Radio announced that ‘Abdallah al- 
Qurshimi had been appointed Minister of Com- 
munications, replacing Muhammad ‘Abdallah 
‘Abduh. 

Nov. 9: San'à' Radio reported that an estimated 260 
Royalists were killed or wounded in recent fighting 
west of San‘a’. 

Nov. 11: President of the Ruling Council Iryani ap- 
pealed for all Yemenis to unite and reconstruct 
their country, saying his régime was ready for peace 
talks with the supporters of _Imim Muhammad 
al-Badr. 


and other Yemeni ^ 
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OPEC Or, by Ashraf Lutf. Beirut: Middle East 
Research and Publishing Center, 1968. xiii + 
86 pages. Appen. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Henry C. Moses 


Mr. Lutf, a respected Middle East govern- 
ment oil man and former Secretary-General of 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries, makes a sincere attempt in this small 
volume to assess the realities of the international 
oil business. He successfully avoids the usual 
slogans. From the vantage point of his service 
with the intergovernment agency and the 
Kuwayt government, he examines several facets 
of the key OPEC objective: to secure for each 
of the member nations the greatest financial 
return from the oil found within its boundaries. 
It is noted that OPEC has recognized this 
problem as one of not only maximizing the 
governments’ share of oil profits, but also of 
maintaining the total profit in which the gov- 
ernments share. 


The author concentrates particularly on one 
question: Can OPEC' objectives be achieved 
or enhanced by entry of national oil companies 
(concerns owned and operated by producing 
governments themselves) into the international 
oil business? This is indeed one of the most 
vital matters now attracting the attention of 
oil men. 

Observers from the private sector are of two 
minds on the question of entry of national oil 
companies into the crude oil market place. On 
the one hand, it would give producing govern- 
ments an opportunity to "learn the hard facts 
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of life" and thereby presumably become more 
understanding in their dealings with the private 
oil companies. But many private observers 
would conclude rather that the lessons which 
the national oil companies would learn would 
not only be painful for them, but damaging to 
the industry generally and directly contrary to 
the OPEC objectives of revenue growth and 
stability for producing governments. 

Realist that he is, Mr. Lutfi himself recognizes 
the dangers and difficulties: 


The countries concerned expect the national oil 
companies to serve as instruments for the protection 
of their oil interests and the strengthening of their 
overall economic structures. At the same time these 
companies have been created with a view to fulfill- 
ing an "aspiration" . . . The fulfillment of the 
aspiration—namely to enter the world market—has 
been the primary objective compared with which 
all other considerations, including possible addi- 
tional financial benefits, appear to have been of 
secondary importance, The overriding aim, there- 
fore, is to get into the market regardless of the 
consequences (p. 2). 

Without actual physical marketing outlets on the 
spot a national oil company would have to make 
a breakthrough so to speak, into an already existing 
pattern of supply and demand. In such circum- 
stances, the only incentive that can prove attractive 
to the independent owner of the outlets or the final 
consumer is a further substantial reduction in the 
price. 

Now this trend towards excessive price reductions 
or discounts could be the cause of further weak- 
nesses in the market, and this is the very eventuality 
which all OPEC's endeavors are designed to 
prevent... 

This being so, there is only one possible develop- 
ment that could bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the objectives of OPEC and its national oil 
companies, namely, the transformation of the oil 
market into a seller's market. Such a radical trans- 
formation cannot be expected to materialize of its 
own accord in the foreseeable future. It could, 
however, be brought about by action on the part of 
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OPEC [see Chapter 6 on joint production program- 
ming]. And it is inevitable that, sooner or later, 
OPEC will be obliged to act (pp. 35-36). 


Thus having fully recognized the risk, the author 
concedes that "production programming" (gov- 
ernmental control of total oil supplies permitted 
to reach the market) is the only possible solu- 
tion. He rightly says that a program of this 
nature requires "that OPEC should have control 
over all exports to the international market, 
that is, from the OPEC countries as well as 
from other countries” (p. 56). Since this cannot 
be achieved, he would require that the private 
companies exhaust the producible capacity of 
non-OPEC member countries before being per- 
mitted to export from OPEC members. (The 
members’ balance would be prorated, with an 
appropriate share in the hands of the national 
oil companies). 

But there is a serious gap in his argument, 
for he does not explain how non-OPEC coun- 
tries could be induced to adjust their policies 
for OPEC’s benefit. Just the contrary: under the 
threat of such a scheme, a greater spur to ex- 
ploration and expansion in non-OPEC countries 
(including, perhaps, the Soviet Union and the 
United States) can hardly be imagined! 


In summary, Mr. Lutfi seems to be saying 
something like this: national oil companies 
must get into the world market in order to 
fulfill national aspiration; this cannot be done, 
and would indeed be disastrous for the countries 
concerned, until OPEC achieves control of all 
exportable crude oil supplies; since direct con- 
trol is not possible, exportable capacity from 
non-members will have to be exhausted first; 
this method must work since there is no other. 


It seems to this observer from the private 
sector that Mr. Lutfi has done as well as anyone 
could with an immensely difficult subject. Yet 
most thoughtful readers of his book will con- 
clude that the case has not been made for entry 
of national oil companies into the world crude 
market without seriously Jeopardizing producing 
government revenues. 


A HENRY C. MOSES is vice president for Middle 
East and Indonesian Affairs of the Mobil Oil 


Corporation. 
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POLITICAL. AND SOCIAL THOUGHT IN THE 
CONTEMPORARY MIDDLE EAST, edited by 
Kemal H. Karpat. New York: Praeger, 1968. 
390 pages. Index. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Labib Zuwiyya Yamak 


Professor Karpat has compiled an anthology 
which presents a vivid cross-section of the 
literature on the movements of political mod- 
ernization in the contemporary Middle Fast, 
and more especially in the Arab world. The 
62 articles, essays, manifestoes, speeches, and 
other documents included in this book cover a 
wide range of subjects such as Arab nationalism, 
regional nationalism, Islam and moderism, Arab 
socialism, Ba'th socialism, "Nasserism" as well 
as Atatürkism and statism. Taken from the ` 
original language of Middle Eastern social and 
political thinkers and leaders like Jamal “Abd 
al-Nasir, Michel ‘Aflaq, Ismet Inönü, Antun 
Sa‘adah, and Fa'iz Sa'igh and others less familiar 
to the Western reader, most of the selections 
appear here in English for the first time. The 
texts are arranged according to topics that corre- 
spond to what is generally regarded to be the 
main currents of thoughts in the Middle East 
today. While the general introduction sets the 
ideological and methodological framework of 
the volume, the concise historical surveys which 
introduce the three sections of source material— 
Arab, Turkish and Iranian— serve to link to- 
gether and clarify the selections. Each selection 
is preceded by a brief biographical note about 
the author or by a short analysis of the ideas 
exemplified in the document. There are also 
suggestions for further readings. 

Although the volume "is intended basically 
to provide students of Middle Eastern affairs 
with direct access to contemporary political and 
social thought in the area" (p. v), it actually 
dwells mostly on the Arab East—and for a good 
reason. The crisis of identity, in terms of both 
its form and content, is more acute in the Arab. 
Middle East than in Turkey and Iran. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that the section on Iran is 
so short—only fifteen pages. Surely, the process 
of politica] modernization in that country de- 
serves more extensive coverage than has been 


alloted to it. , 
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The sections on the Arab countries and 
Turkey are on the whole well balanced and 
quite representative of the main contemporary 
^ currents of political and social thought in those 
countries. However, the exclusion of the Kur- 
dish problem (which affects Turkey and Iran as 
well as Syria and Iraq) and of the Shi'a view- 
points as expressed by leading writers in 
Lebanon, Iraq and Iran is regrettable in view of 
the fact of their being an integral component 
of the ideological reality in those countries. The 
same could be said, perhaps to a lesser degree, 
about the exclusion of North African writers, 
particularly Algerians, whose influence on con- 
temporary socialist as well as social thought in 
Egypt and Syria cannot be discounted. 

There are also some minor typographical 
errors such as "the civil war in Lebanon in 
1960" which should obviously read 1860 (foot- 
note, p. 22); the footnote (p. 48) which seems 
to have suffered both in transliteration and 
translation; "Teaching Book of Socialist Syria" 
should read "The Book of Syrian Social Teach- 
ings" (footnote, p. 95); Parti democrate social 
libanais is an adjectival phrase describing Les 
Phalanges Libanaise and not the name of a 
publisher (footnote, p. 107). 

The above criticisms do not by any means 
destroy the usefulness of this book. It is the view 
of this reviewer that Professor Karpat must be 
commended for making available to the students 
of Middle Eastern affairs this large and: well 
organized body of basic source material. 


A LABIB ZUWIYYA YAMAK is the assistant librarian 
for the Middle Eastern collections at the Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


RUSSIA AND BRITAIN IN PERSIA, 1864-1914: 
A STUDY IN IMPERIALISM, by Firuz Kazem- 
zadeh. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1968. ix + 710 pages. Bibl. Index. $15.00. 


Reviewed by T. Cuyler Young 


As the subtitle would indicate this is a book 
for specialists in diplomatic history, if not in- 
deed. even for them primarily a reference. As 
such it is a valuable, detailed chronicle and in- 
terpretation, covering a subject long in need of 
such Attention. Its excellence rests upon an 


exhaustive study and analysis of the primary 
documents, archival and otherwise, in both 
English and Russian. Not all of the latter, how- 
ever, since unfortunately much of the Russian 
archival material is unavailable to non-Soviet 
scholars; but the relevant published material in 
Russian has been well exploited. Indeed, as one 
might expect from one who is primarily an 
historian of Russia and concerned with a subject 
and period in which in Asia imperial initiative 
is Russian, the work is essentially a study of 
Russias expansion in Central Asia and the 
Middle East as this involves strategic lran 
situated between the Caspian Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. 

Great Britain's rôle is the parrying foil to the 
Russian challenge. Although English sources 
have been well exploited, the results do not turn 
up so much new that is significant for the diplo- 
matic historian of Britain. For the student of 
Persian history it is fortunately different: much 
valuable material is set forth for better under- 
standing of the background of modern British- 
Iranian relations. There are places where one 
looks in vain for interpretations of this relation- 
ship during the period that could be more 
illuminating of the very diplomatic duel under 
discussion, not to mention its helpfulness in 
later seemingly enigmatic relations. The same 
might be said for Russian-Iranian relations, but 
much less so. 


It may be unfair to ask it of the Russian 
diplomatic historian, but this work could have 
been so much improved by a more assiduous 
exploitation of Persian sources, which strike the 
Persian historian as meager. This disappoint- 
ment probably arises from too high expectations 
from one of the author's background. Not pri- 
marily essential to the task in’ hand, there are 
places, however, where one feels sure more ex- 
ploitation of the Persian sources, difficult though 
it would be, would illuminate the Russian and 
British actions. Perhaps this relative non-Persian 
orientation is symbolized by the surprising 
Statement in the preliminary note that “some 
twenty years ago the Persian government ad- 
dressed a note to the governments with which 
it maintained diplomatic relations, requesting 


that in all official transactions the native name 
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e substituted for Persia." 'This was over thirty 
ears ago, and it was some twenty years ago, 
frer World War II, that this restriction was 
ascinded. One hastens to note, however, that 
1 the period under scrutiny, the author makes 
o similar error in fact. 

One further stricture on this welcome con- 
-ibution may be indulged. In a field and period 
there few authoritative, or any adequate, works 
re available in English to put into the hands 
f the students and general readers, it seems too 
ad that the results of this excellent study 
ould not be rendered more widely useful. Cer- 
inly 680 pages of detailed diplomatic dueling 
annot so function. If, however, some attempt at 
ummary had introduced, or concluded each 
hapter, much wider use and helpfulness might 
ave been possible. Scattered through the text 
re single paragraphs of excellent and percep- 
ive interpretation of the larger scene and con- 
ext, so that it seems too bad these were not 
ut together in some more prominent place and 
ointed fashion. It seems to this reviewer that 
he impact of the diplomatic study could thus 
iave been enhanced; and certainly the general 
eader could have been well served with the 
‘ream of insights and conclusions. Too few will 
yave the time and patience to profit from this 
1omogenized product. But for these it will be 
ighly nourishing. 

It should be added that the work is carefully 
locumented and contains an excellent categor- 
zed bibliography and an index, primarily of 
»roper names. 


^ 'T. CUYLER YOUNG is the chairman of the depart- 
ment of oriental studies at Princeton University. 


ARAB WORLD 


At-TAJRIBAH AL-MURRAH [The Bitrer Ex- 
perience], by Munif al-Razzaz. Beirut: Dar 
Ghandur, 1967. 309 pages. LL 6. In Arabic. 


Reviewed by John H. Mikhail 


The Bitter Experience written by December 
1966 and published in April of the following 
year analyzes the Ba'th experience in Syria espe- 
cially between April 1965 and February 1966 
during which petiod the author was Secretary- 


General of the ruling Ba'th Party. This is, then, 
not a work of scholarship, but an important 
document by a principal actor in, and a most 
sensitive observer of, the Syrian political drama. 

Dr. Razzaz points out at the outset that the 
views he expresses are strictly his own and do 
not necessarily reflect an official position of the 
Ba'th Party or any faction thereof. He has the 
courage to concentrate on the mistakes rather 
than the achievements of his party, as he argues 
that the educational value of public self- 
criticism far outweighs any comfort it would 
give to the enemies of the Ba'th and the Left 
in general. The author understandably attempts 
to explain his actions while Secretary-General; 
yet he does not produce a mere apologia. He 
charts with a surprising degree of detachment 
the events that culminated in the expulsion on 
February 23, 1966, of the National [Pan-Arab] 
Command of the Ba'th by the army-dominated 
Regional [Syrian] Command. 

The triumph of the military is not surprising, 
especially when we learn from the author that 
the party organization outside the army had no 
foreknowledge of the coup of March 8, 1963, 
which formally put the Ba'th in power, and that 
even after the coup, the civilian leadership was 
not allowed any influence in the army although 
army officers were given important positions in 
the party. However, to view the results of the 
Syrian struggle for power as a mere triumph of 
army over party would be an oversimplification. 
Obviously, given a clash of wills, an army can, 
in the short run, triumph over a party, especially 
a weak party. But the February 1966 coup was 
a triumph, temporary as it may be, not of the 
whole army but of a small faction that sought 
in the ideology and organization of the Ba'th a 
desperately needed element of cohesion. The 
interesting question that the author does not 
adequately answer is: why did this army faction 
seek to forge an alliance with the Regional 
rather than the National Command? 

In concentrating on the clever maneuvers of 
the army and the Regional Command the author 
loses sight of two significant aspects of the 1966 
coup. First, the defeat of the National Command 
was a direct challenge to the founding leader- 
ship, that had hitherto dominated the National 
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Command, by the younger, more radical genera- 
tion. Second, the coup exposed an inherent 
weakness in the organization of the Ba'th. How 
could the National Command, basing its au- 
thority on a National [Pan-Arab] Congress in 
which three-fourths of the members were from 
outside Syria, assert its theoretically superior 
authority over the Regional Command which 
was much closer to the realities of power within 
the Syrian context? 


Dr. Razzaz’ criticism of the leftist extremism 
of the Regional Command tends to dismiss their 
arguments too easily. For example, he argues 
against the dogmatism of the extreme Left. But 
in an age of insecurity can a revolutionary, mass 
party demanding total commitment be forged 
without dogmatism? He advocates neutralism, 
rather than alliance with East or West. But will 
the Great Powers give their aid and support 
without demanding alliances or other forms of 
control? He recommends the formation of a 
national front government in Syria. But can a 
national front achieve the cohesion which the 
Ba'th Party alone could not achieve? He attacks 
the Leftists who insist on the need for building 
a strong socialist system in Syria before uniting 
with neighboring countries. But what sort of 
unity would result from the combination of two 
or more shaky régimes? He insists on demo- 
cratic procedure within the party; yet he is the 
first to admit that while Secretary-General of 
the ruling party he had to calculate power and 
not votes. The difficulty with revolutionaries 
who feel that they alone possess the "truth" is 
that they are not likely to put stock in numbers 
within or without the revolutionary party. 

Dr. Razzaz idealizes the Russian and Chinese 
revolutions and yet is horrified at the killing of 
fifty Syrians in the 1966 coup. Was the liquida- 
tion of millions of Chinese and Russians a mere 
deviation, as the author would like to believe, or 
a logical concomitant of the revolutionaty 
process? He criticizes the Regional Command 
for emphasizing coercion over persuasion. Yet 
it is ironic that, by the author's own admission, 
the Regional Command had paid much greater 
attention to recruitment than the National 
Command. , 

The Ba'th and Arab Left are criticized for 


relying too heavily on army officers. But would 
the author carry his argument to its logical con- 
clusion by condemning the Ba'th assumption of 
governmental responsibilities? The author 
argues, in opposition to the extreme Left, that 
a period of parliamentary democracy is impor- 
tant for the growth of a revolutionary patty. 
But it is not clear whether or not he would 
advocate for Syria another period of parliamen- 
tary democracy in which the Ba'th would 
attempt to build a stronger base. Can parliamen- 
tary democracy work in the absence of a mini- 
mum of consensus on means and ends? Many 
of the difficulties and contradictions in the 
author's analysis stem from his attempt to com- 
bine revolutionary doctrine with the values of 
democratic liberalism. The desire to have one's 
cake and eat it too is as natural, and as naive, in 
politics as in other areas of human activity. 

The apparatus of government is a most im- 
portant instrument of persuasion and coercion 
for remolding society. Assuming that a revolu- 
tionary party can wield such an instrument 
effectively, it is difficult to know the optimum 
stage at which it should try to do so. In the case 
of the Ba'th in Syria, it is my opinion that the 
seizure of power in 1963 was premature. 
Whether the Ba'th will succeed in building a 
stronger base or be replaced by another com- 
bination of factions, even before this review 
appears in print, remains to be seen. 


A JOHN H. MIKHAIL is an assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Washington 
in Seattle. 


VEREINIGTE ARABISCHE REPUBLIK: WIRT- 
SCHAFTSSTRUKTURWANDLUNG UND ENT- 
WICKLUNGSHILFE, by Hans-Jurgen Korn- 
rumpf. Opladen: C. W. Leske Verlag, 1967. 
ix + 152 pages. Appen. BibL 22 DM. 


Reviewed by Leo Tansky 


Mr. Kornrumpf has written a useful little 
volume which devotes about equal space to 
discussions of the growth of the state economic 
apparatus in the UAR and to the magnitude 
and character of the foreign economic aid that 
Cairo has received. Kornrumpf's point of de- 
parture is the Suez Crisis of 1956, which, he 
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ides triggered Nasir's retaliatory sequestra- 
‘ion of most foreign-owned investments in 
Egypt. Initially, the administrative organs 
created at that time were responsible for man- 
aging these assets and for integrating their 
activities into the country's development efforts. 
But as sequestration was followed by the na- 
tionalization of Egyptian-owned properties, the 
state's economic enterprises gradually came to 
dominate all sectors of the country's economy. 
The year 1961 was particularly crucial in the 
centralization process as sweeping nationaliza- 
tion measures placed in the hands of the public 
sector all foreign trade and domestic finance, 
nearly all of the country's industry, and a sub- 
stantial portion of its internal trade and 
transportation. 


Kornrumpf does not devote much space to 
the motivations underlying the régime's na- 
tionalization program. It is apparent from his 
discussion, however, that once the process was 
set in motion, Nasir increasingly employed such 
measures not only to change the country’s eco- 
nomic structure but also to destroy its traditional 
power structure. By eliminating large scale pri- 
vate investment in Egypt, Nasir destroyed the 
influence of those he considered to be Egypt's 
traditional exploiters—the small groups of 
wealthy Egyptian landowners, industrialists and 
financiers who maintained close contacts with 
foreign capital. 


Perhaps the major weakness of the book is 
Kornrumpf's failure to explain the connection 
between the centralization process and foreign 
aid. The reader must dig deeply into his dis- 
cussion of foreign aid even to develop an im- 
plied relationship. The picture that eventually 
emerges is one that reflects a rapid growth of 
Soviet economic influence in the UAR at the 
expense of Western interests. This influence 
grew as Cairo’s estrangement from the West 
escalated. The sharp decline in the inflow of 
Western capital combined with periodic cotton 
marketing difficulties and sizable outlays for 
economic development and the Egyptian mili- 
tary establishment propelled Cairo from one 
foreign exchange crisis to another. Thus, Nasir 
found himself turning increasingly to the com- 
munist countries to help meet the UAR's ex- 
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ternal economic requirements, particularly its 
need for investment funds. 

The availability of communist capital did 
much to support Nasir’s nationalization pro- 
gram since it was rapidly substituted for much 
of the investment formerly undertaken by pri- 
vate capital. Without such aid Nasir could not 
have pursued with impunity the rapid expro- 
priation of foreign investment. The Soviet 
Union cooperated with alacrity in this push 
toward state capitalism. 

The book contains a useful list of the various 
state organizations responsible for the country’s 
economic activities, as well as comparisons of 
aid by donor countries. The appendices contain 
useful national income estimates, basic docu- 
ments concerning the establishment of the state 
economic organizations, and recommendations 
of vatious Egyptian conferences setting forth 
economic goals for the public sector. 


A LEO TANSKY, Silver Spring, Md., is author of U. S. 
and U.S.S.R. Aid to Developing Countries: A 
Comparative Study of India, Turkey and the UAR. 


THE YOUTH OF HaoucH EL HARMI, A 
LEBANESE VILLAGE, by Judith R. Williams. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1968. 
vi + 134 pages. Appen. Bibl. No price 
indicated. 


Reviewed by John Gulick 


Haouch is a Sunni Muslim village (popula- 
tion 810) in the Lebanese Biqa’. Judith Wil- 
liams and her husband lived and studied there 
in 1949-1951 and 1963-1964. Most of this 
monograph is concerned with the findings of 
the second period of research, but repeated refer- 
ences are made to conditions during the first. 

Although she devotes a chapter to birth and 
early childhood, Dr. Williams’ primary concern 
is with adolescence, the end of the child-rearing 
period. Her aims are to document the disparities . 
in male and female life situations, to evaluate 
the adolescents’ own perceptions of these dis- 
parities, and to assess the impact of cultural 
change on their lives. Changes certainly occurred 
in Haouch between 1951 and 1963, but they 
were not extensive enough to be conclusive, and 
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it is in realizing her first two aims that she 
makes her major contribution. 

While Dr. Williams frequently relates her 
findings to other relevant studies (particularly 
Ammar, Granqvist, and Prothro), her data and 
conclusions are her own. Most of the book is 
an analysis of a formal interview which she 
administered to 63 of the 68 adolescents in the 
village (35 boys, 28 girls). The schedule was 
developed and pretested during a lengthy period 
of participant observation. The major topics are 
reflected in the chapter headings: education, 
work patterns, mobility and contact with urban 
centers, friendship, courtship and marriage, male 
and female, and perceptions of the past, present, 
and future. Dr. Williams’ presentation and dis- 
cussions are straightforward and clearly rein- 
forced by simple frequency tables. There is 
no statistical mumbo-jumbo and very little 
anthropo-psychological] jargon. Occasional blun- 
ders or other circumstances which may have 
affected certain responses are frankly admitted. 

A marked disparity in male and female róles 
and róle perceptions among Arabs comes as no 
surprise, of course, but Dr. Williams’ documen- 
tation of it is devoid of the usual clichés, is 
detailed, subtle and therefore original. What 
may well come as a surprise, though, is that 
these youngsters—surrounded with kinsmen— 
feel themselves to have few friends: “the circle 
of love and trust seems to be a narrow one” 
(p. 92). This does not fit with the usual stereo- 
types of village life, but it does fit with many 
other miscellaneous observations of Arab life. 
Its implications may have considerable political 
significance, . 

Dr. Williams leaves us with a paradox. 
Females are denigrated from before birth, and 
they know it. Yet girls are trained in highly 
specific tasks and can prove their worth thereby. 
For boys, the situation is much more ambigu- 
ous. Perhaps, therefore, girls feel less useless 
and unhappy than the boys do. What are the 
implications of this for all efforts in the Arab 
world to ease the extreme polarization of the 
sexes? 

The absence of an index is unfortunate. The 
presence of an appendix showing the exact 
compesition of all the households and lineages 
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in Haouch—using a coded tabular method 
which was originated and published by me in 
1955—is most welcome. This monograph is 
readable and thought-provoking, and it should 
not be ignored by those area specialists who 
think they aren’t interested in “all that kid 
stuff.” 


A JOHN GULICK is professor and chairman of the 
department of anthropology at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


ARMENIA 


ARMENIA ON THE ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE 
1918, by Richard G. Hovannisian. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1967. 364 
pages. Maps. Bibl. Notes. Appen. Index. 
$8.50. 

THB ARMENIAN COMMUNITIES IN SYRIA 
UNDER OTTOMAN DOMINATION, by Avedis 
K. Sanjian. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. Harvard Middle Eastern 
Studies no. 10. xi + 390 pages. Map. Bibl. 
Notes. Index. $8.75. 

A MANDATE FOR ARMENIA, by James B. 
Gidney. Kent, Ohio: Kent State University 
Press, 1967. x -+ 270 pages. Map. Bibl. Index. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by Lawrence H. de Bwort 


These three works come at a time of renewed 
interest in the Armenian Question, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the abortive but independent 
Republic of Armenia. Their differences in style, 
source materials and approach are symbolic of 
the continuing controversy surrounding the 
Armenian experience. 

A Mandate for Armenia looks at American 
involvement in the Armenian conflict up to the 
Lausanne Conference. Professor Gidney has 
used, for the most part, American sources with 
which scholars are already fully familiar. Despite 
the pro-Armenian tone the work is no tract. 
It is a sensitive study, evidently done in the 
sincerity of discovery. It is limited, however, by 
its sources and an overwhelming sense of the 
suffering and tragedy of the Armenian search 
fot independence. These limitations lead Pro- 
fessor Gidney to suggest that America and the 
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Allies must bear the guilt for the fate of Turkish 
Armenia. They encouraged the Armenians to 
;eek autonomy, and, when the chips were down, 
refused to intervene. The theme is a familiar 
one, and forms the basis for the author's indict- 
ment of the Allies and the World War I Peace. 

This line of reasoning, however, raises a 
number of major questions to "which A Man- 
date for Armenia does not address itself, and 
whose answers suggest that the theme is over- 
simplified. The desire of the Allies to involve 
the United States in the Turkish settlement and, 
after Russia's withdrawal from the peace nego- 
tiations, their desire to have America take on 
those responsibilities in Turkey formerly as- 
signed to Russia, must be judged in the context 
of general diplomatic developments in the 
United States. Emerging reluctantly from iso- 
lationism, America wished to shape world rela- 
tions after World War I. That it desired to do 
so through moral suasion rather than active 
political and military participation was perhaps 
naive, but it was no secret. Nor, in the last 
analysis, was America’s basic reluctance to in- 
volve itself in the Middle East Armenia's biggest 
problem. 

This is clearly demonstrated in Professor 
Hovannisian's able study of the events which 
led to the establishment and decline of the 
Transcaucasian Republic of Armenia. Armenia 
on the Road to Independence 1918 is based on 
a systematic use of Armenian sources in the 
Alexander Miasnikian State Library in Erevan, 
the Archives of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation (Hai Heghapokhakan Dashnaktsu- 
tiun), and the Archives of the Armenian Dele- 
gation to the Paris Peace Conference. Russian 
documents have also been used to advantage. 

Limiting himself to the 1914-18 period the 
author carefully analyzes the myriad events 
shaping Armenian policy in the Transcaucasus; 
the combined friendship with and suspicion of 
the increasingly powerful Soviets, the growth 
of Turkish diplomatic and military strength in 
the area, the seductive developments which led 
to the establishment of the Transcaucasian 
Federation, and the disparate effect of its break- 
up on its three member states, Georgia, Azer- 
baijan and Armgnia. For the Armenians these 


events were particularly painful Poor leader- 
ship, worse military training, an ambivalent 
attitude towards independence, and eclectic in- 
ternal political divisions plagued the Armenian 
community. Yet, Professor Hovannisian makes 
clear, these factors were not the only ones ren- 
dering Armenia’s search for independence diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. The West, Russia both 
before and after the revolution, and the other 
Transcaucasian nations followed policies which 
operated but intermittently in support of the 
Armenian goals. Successive attempts by the 
Armenians to throw in with one or another of 
these groups were to prove treacherous and 
dysfunctional as the Transcaucasian political 
matrix shifted. 

Professor Hovannisian has produced a major 
study which is eminently readable, meticulous 
and informative. It deserves the careful atten- 
tion of all those interested in Armenian history, 
the Middle East, or early Soviet political 
development. 

Professor Sanjian has likewise produced a 
scholarly study on the Armenian communities 
of historical Syria during the period of Ottoman 
rule. Basing himself on a wide range of Arme- 
nian sources the author concentrates on the 
economic and institutional evolution of those 
Armenian communities affiliated with the "na- 
tional Armenian church." The author presents 
a fascinating and detailed picture of Armenian 
life in Syria, Lebanon, Cilicia and the Patri- 
archate of Jerusalem. Professor Sanjian closes 
his account with a sketchy account of the Arme- 
nian Question, but one passes on quickly to a 
first-rate annotated bibliography of mainly 
Armenian titles. 

The three works under consideration deal 
with different aspects of Armenian history: 
Professor Gidney’s with American/Allied in- 
volvement in ‘Turkish Armenia, Professor 
Hovannisian’s with Transcaucasian Armenia, 
and Professor Sanjian’s with Armenians in his- - 
torical Syria. All three accounts implicitly accept 
the Turko-Armenian conflict as something 
given, little effort being given to probing the 
conflict. Questions arise: what were the motiva- 
tions and characteristics of this conflict—generic 
antipathy, or political circumstances? Whgt was 
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che interrelationship between Armenian inde- 
pendence activities and Turkish security poli- 
, cies? Can the distinction between Armenians 
and "Araratists" be made, as between Jews and 
Zionists in the case of Palestine? 

The Ottoman Archives will provide a rich 
source for any scholar undertaking such a study. 
Until it has been made a large question mark 
will remain over what is perhaps the key to the 
"Armenian Question." 

Indirectly these three studies also raise the 
question of the role of irredentist movements in 
international politics. Dilemmas, such as the 
conflict between self-determination and inter- 
national stability, and that of the ambivalent 
róle of third parties, continue to puzzle the 
world in, for example, the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
Nigeria and Angola. The Armenian experience 
suggests that desire for independence, self- 
determination, is not enough. Geographic, eco- 
nomic and political viability is the prerequisite 
which, in the end, eluded Armenia. Desire for 
independence, without the viability, led to the 
Armenian tragedy. 


A LAWRENCE H. DE BIVORT is a graduate student 
at The Johns Hopkins University School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING IN 
EGYPT, by Magdi El-Kammash. New York: 
Praeger, 1968. xxvi + 358 pages. Appen. 
Bibl. Index. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Donald C. Mead 


By now there are a large number of studies 
available on the UAR economy. In evaluating a 
new one such as this monograph by El- 
Kammash, one might ask what special emphases 
it has and what new sources of information it 
brings forth. 

One area to which the book pays particular 
attention concerns the demographic background 
of Egypt. El-Kammash finds population pres- 
sures to be among the most serious problems 
facing the country, a conclusion with which 
most observers (including this reviewer) would 
agree, There is an interesting discussion of 
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family planning in Egypt, along with a detailed 
examination of the attitudes towards population 
control in Islamic law. The specific economic 
problems arising from population pressures, 
however, are not explored in this book in any 
direct and analytically satisfactory way. It is 
said, for example, that from 1937 to 1960 popu- 
Jation growth “reduced the per capita share of 
the limited services available, such as health and 
education, which in turn reduced productivity 
and depressed the level of income even further” 
(p. 14). This is true only in a relative sense, 
since levels of health, education, productivity 
and real income per capita were all rising during 
the period under discussion; in that relative 
sense, it is also true of the United States, where 
we would not generally take it as evidence of 
population pressures. The author discusses some 
figures which he says reflect a growing in- 
equality of land ownership in Egypt, over the 
period 1896-1950. He states, without amplifica- 
tion, that “Naturally this [the growing in- 
equality in land ownership] is a consequence of 
the demographic pressure" (p. 36). As a third 
example of this emotive approach to the demo- 
graphic question, the author points out thát 
real income per capita is growing less rapidly in 
Egypt than total real income; the author's com- 
ment is that "this could be attributed to the 
population pressure" (p. 165). 


A second theme which runs through the book 
concerns the change in the structure of the 
economy, and indeed in the society as a whole, 
which took place in 1952. The picture we get is 
one of stagnation in the economy, particularly 
from the end of World War II until 1952; that 
year “marks the beginning of the development 
period of the Egyptian economy" (p. 46). 
"Ihere is no doubt," he says, "that the 1952 
Revolution succeeded in initiating development 
during the first few years following the Revolu- 
tion" (p. 280). Surely the Revolution of 1952 
was a necessary precondition for the total re- 
organization of the society and the economy 
which has taken place since that time; one 
wonders, however, if the author has not exagger- 
ated the immediate effect of the Revolution on 
the economy. This reviewer would agree with 
O'Brien that, until Suez, neither the economic 
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philosophy of the government nor the structure 
of the economy was altered in a fundamental 
way by the Revolution.* 

El-Kammash refers to the years 1952-1960 as 
the “development period”; the years since then 
he has appropriately called the “planning 
period.” Discussion of planning is limited to a 
restatement of the targets set out in the plan 
document, plus a brief evaluation of the out- 
come of the first five-year plan, based on 
recently-released national income estimates for 
the period 1960/61-1964/65. 

Perhaps the most serious weakness of the 
book concerns the sources used. The book is 
based on a Ph.D. dissertation presented in 1965, 
and it has been very little updated since that 
time. Hansen and Marzouk's important study, 
for example, is not mentioned in references or 
bibliography, although its publication ante- 
dated that of this book by three years. Beyond 
this, the author seems not to have had access to 
a number of obvious and important earlier gov- 
ernment sources, such as the studies done in the 
Ministry of Planning and the Institute of Na- 
tional Planning, or even the 1960 Population 
Census, which was published in 1963, five years 
before this book came out, and which includes 
materials which the author says are unavailable. 
On the whole, the book suffers from the serious 
and pervasive problem of doing research on a 
country away from the country being studied, 
even when the author is a national of that 
country. 

A DONALD C. MEAD is an associate professor of 


economics at Amherst College, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. 


THE SOUTHERN SUDAN: BACKGROUND TO 
CONFLICT, by Mohamed Omer Beshir. New 
York: Praeger, 1968. xiii + 107 pages. 
Appen. Maps. BibL Index. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Alonzo T. Stephens 


The agonizing problem of the three southern 
provinces of the Sudan—Bohr El Ghazal, Upper 
Nile and Equatoria—is not only that they cause 
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great internal strain in the Sudan but also that 
they bedevil the Sudan’s relations with many 
other countries on and off the continent of 
Africa. Moreover, Muslim and Arab influences 
and cultures in the north come into direct con- 
flict with the cultures and aspirations of the 
negroid south. 

Mohamed Omer Beshir, born in 1926 at 
Karima, is a northern Sudanese scholar who 
seeks, in this book, to interpret this old conflict. 
Mr. Beshir was graduated from the School of 
Arts in Khartum in 1948 and, since then, has 
obtained advanced degrees at Queen's Univer- 
sity in Belfast and Linacre College in Oxford. 
With great skill and understanding, he has 
compressed the essentials of the modern history 
of the Sudan into 11 concise chapters and has ` 
supplemented his text with maps, appropriate 
appendices and a useful bibliography. 

Mr. Beshir first explains the natural and 
ethnic character of the south and traces its 
political, social and economic history to 1950. 
He points out significantly that the Southern 
Sudan has had nationalist aspirations for a long 
time: 

The Mahdi's revolt against the Turco-Egyptian 
rule is often represented as a revolt of the Muslim 
North alone against the foreign administration. This 
is far from true. Many of the Southern tribes, like 
many of the Northern tribes, were hostile to the 
regime, On the outbreak of revolution in the North, 
some of the Equatoria tribes revolted against the 
administration . . . The Dinka, Nuer, and Shilluk, 
who had no kinship with the 'Arabs, joined the 
revolt against an oppressive and unpopular Govern- 
ment and by 1880 the whole South was united 
against Egyptian rule (p. 15). 


The period 1899-1920 is described by the 
author as one of pacification, christianity and 
slave trade. "Abduction for the purpose of 
forced labor, especially among nomad tribes of 
Southwest and Northwest Kordofan continued 
until 1912" (p. 21). In the provinces of the 
Blue Nile and the White Nile, slavery was more 
serious because of the proximity to Ethiopia, 
and it lasted until 1929. 

The southern policy of the Sudanese colonial 
government began with missionary education 
and had to contend with four basic problems: 


* P. K. O'Brien, The Revolution in Egypts Economic System (New York: Oxford University Press, 1966), 


chap. III. 
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the suspicions and hostility of the tribes; the 
numerous languages spoken in the south; the 
scarcity of teachers; and limited financial 
resources. í 

By 1913 boundary disputes between’ Uganda, 
Ethiopia and Belgium forced another stage'in 
this southern policy, and the barriers between 
the people and the administration increased. 
In 1930, a third stage was introduced which 
lasted until 1945. In this period, northern 
traders and "carpetbaggers" were gradually up- 
rooted, and a “group language,” oral English, 
was substituted for Arabic in mission schools. 

In 1946 with the implementation of the 
Graduates’ Congress Memorandum of 1942, 
trade restrictions within the Sudan were lifted, 
and a uniform syllabus for education was 
adopted. Sir Douglas Newbold was the enlight- 
ened civil secretary who worked on this problem 
and also recommended the development of a 
legislative assembly. It seems, however, that 
until 1958 the major demands in the south were 
for more economic and social benefits. 

Many Westerners will perhaps be more in- 
terested in the later chapters, especially the 
chapter entitled "The South under Military 
Rule, 1958-1964." 'These years were years of 
fear, and many southerners left. Mr. Beshir 
points out that "the army's repressive measures 
in the South drove thousands of Southerners 
utside the Sudan into Uganda, Kenya, Ethiopia 
ind Central African Republic" (p. 83). 

Thus, the southern problem, 11 years after 
ndependence, remains unresolved. The Sudan 
S still ruled by a temporary constitution and 
colonial laws administered by a centralized gov- 
anament. Its education policies have changed 
ittle, and economic problems are still complex 
ind vast. 

This reviewer admits that he gained many 
nsights from reading this timely work which 
vill be of interest to all scholars concerned with 
Africa. Thanks to Mohamed Omer Beshir. 


^ ALONZO T. STEPHENS is head of the department 
of history and political science at Tennessee A. & I. 
State University in Nashville, Tenn. 
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HISTORY OF IRANIAN LITERATURE, by Jan 
Rypka, translated by Karl Jahn. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1968. xxvii -+ 740 pages. 
Appen. Map. Illus. Bibl. Index. $42.00. 


Reviewed by Richard N. Frye 


In a short review of this magnificent volume 
by Jan Rypka, the dean of scholars of New 
Persian literature, aided by five collaborators in 
Prague, one can only mention its merits and 
faults. Of the former are the high authority of 
the various specialists who contributed to the 
volume, the range of subjects, including pre- 
Islamic literature by O. Klima, Persian learned 
literature (sciences, geography, etc) by F. 
Tauer, folk literature by J. Cejpek, and Persian 
literature in India by J. Marek, the huge bibli- 
ography, discussions of style and various genres 
as well as the social implications of literature, 
the use of modern Persian and Russian studies 
in elucidating unclear matters, and firially a full 
and good index. The defects of the book are 
primarily the stilted English style with resulting 
unclear expressions, the mixing of the present 
and past tenses (e.g. pp. 59 and 61), and some 
strange forms of proper nouns, as Palmyranian 
for Palmyrene (p. 62) and Azbuka for the 
Cyrillic script (p. 75). Since this is a history of 
"Iranian" literature and not just Persian, one 
misses any discussion of Baluchi, Kurdish, 
Pashto and Ossetic literature. Likewise, the 
absence of Afghan Persian literature is regret- 
table, though this lack is noted in the book. Less 
significant, yet worthy of mention, are the con- 
temporary works of Armenians writing in 
Persian, as well as Zoroastrians and Jews (not 
Judeo-Persian literature). 


Perhaps the strangest omission in this volume 
is of any example of poetry (or prose) in the 
original or in translation. This would have made 
the work even larger than it is, but the emphasis 
on social and even political history is manifest. 
Obviously the authors intentionally did not 
quote any Persian writer, but when Rypka 
quotes, in Italian or French, opinions, and some- 
times opposing opinions, of A contemporary 
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scholars on minute points, one wonders if the 
emphasis has not been misplaced. Another point 
is the inadequate treatment of such fascinating 
recent publications as the Samab-i 'Ayyar, a 
huge popular work about a Persian Robin Hood 
(p. 222), and the Bakhtiyar-nama of Marwari 
(not the book of the same name by Panaht, 
p. 223). ; 

For readers of the MEJ the sections on 
Persian literature of the twentieth century by 
Véra Kubitkova and J. Betka on Tajik literature 
are important, primarily because tbey both are 
unique in English. For Khurazi (p. 416) read 
Kharrazi, who is Jewish. 

In conclusion one can welcome this volume 
as the most important publication on Persian 
literature in recent years. One has the feeling 
that Rypka perhaps too much indulges in con- 
troversies by quoting varying views of con- 
temporary scholars, whereas the others are 
matter-of-fact, presenting a mass of materials 
in a handbook for students. Students will cer- 
tainly refer to this work frequently in the future. 
Unfortunately, the price is outrageous, but the 
book will have to be acquired by libraries. 


A RICHARD N. FRYE is the Aga Khan Professor of 
Persian at Harvard University. 


ISRAEL 


BEDOUIN OF THE NEGEV, by Emanuel Marx. 
Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1967. 260 pages. 42s. | 

BEDOUIN OF THE NEGEV: EIGHT DEMO- 
GRAPHIC STUDIES, by H. V. Muhsam. Jeru- 
salem: Academic Press, 1966. 123 pages. No 
price indicated. 


Reviewed by Walter P. Zenner 


Marx's monograph is a major contribution to 
the study of the Bedouin of the Negev. While 
his study lies well within the social anthro- 
pological tradition, it does bring knowledge of 
the history, the political framework and the 
habitat to the analysis of the social organization 
of the Abu Juwayd tribe and related groups. 
Marx, like his mentor Max Gluckman, examines 
problems with "open minds and closed systems," 
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using an essentially sociological and theoretical 


outlook but explaining many points. 

His treatment of the problem of father's 
brother's daughter marriage illustrates this point." 
Whereas some authors have offered one factor 
or another as ¢he explanation of this custom, 
Marx tries to examine the varied interests which 
might be served by this and other forms of 
marriage. The political interests, for example, 
which are served by cousin marriage would be 
different for a clearly defined active organization 
than for a loosely structured, leaderless and 
passive group. He also suggests that demo- 
graphic features of the population may influence 
this type of marriage. It should be noted that 
Marx has an advantage over earlier authors in 
that he was able to compare his own survey 
with statistics of patrilateral cousin marriage 
collected in five other localities in the area, four 
of them collected recently (pp. 220-223). 

Among its other functions, Bedouin of the 
Negev is a work which documents a particular 
phase of the relationship between the “desert 
and the town,” the ties which have formed 
between the Bedouin tribes and the Fallahin 
who settled among the Bedouin during the late 
Ottoman and mandatory periods, and the ad- 
ministrative environment. In this last area, Marx 
considers the political and economic effects of 
the Israel military administration on Bedouin 
life. He points to the extensive powers held by 
the military administration in the Negev, 
powers which were greater than in areas in- 
habited by more articulate Arabs, Marx observes 
that the military administration generally 
strengthened the position of the shaykh and 
tolerated chiefs with “uncongenial” political 
views; only those “convicted of crimes had to be 
deposed” (p. 41). Since the military administra- 
tion has played an important róle in the life of 
the Negev Bedouin, it would have been desir- 
able for the author to indicate briefly whether 
or not the situation has changed in any crucial 
way in the 1960s when the importance of the 
administration has diminished. In particular, 
did this change which made it possible for 
Israeli Arabs to work and travel more widely 
in Israel have repercussions in the Negev? 

Muhsam’s contribution is modest compared to 
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hat of Marx. Most of his demographic studies 
leal with the methods, difficulties and results 
»f the 1946 census of the Negev Bedouin spon- 
‘ored by the British. As Marx has pointed out, 
o Muhsam also mentioned that the results of 
his census were inconclusive. Nevertheless, it is 
ascinating to read the ingenious means used by 
he Mandatory Department of Statistics in try- 
ng to overcome the difficulties of surveying a 
1omadic population, in particular the use of 
eria] photographs. Six of Muhsam’s eight 
tudies, including the last one on the sedentari- 
ation of the Bedouin in Israel had been 
»ublished previously. 


\ WALTER P. ZENNER is an associate professor of 
anthropology at the State University of New York 
at Albany. 


(HE ISRAELI CAMPAIGN 1967, by Peter Young. 
London: Kimber, 1967. 187 pages. Bibl. 
Index. 42s. 


Reviewed by Amos Perlmutter 
Although the West has been deluged with 


iterature on the Six Day War written in several 
inguages, a comprehensive political and mili- 
ary analysis has yet to appear. All books on the 
ubject seem to fall into one of three categories: 
rst, there are the quickly written, superficial 
ccounts -depicting Israeli supermen and Arab 
niermenscben, lesser James Bond thrillers to be 
ead at the airport or the pool. Second, there are 
ournalistic, quasi-academic, pro-Israeli treat- 
aents which are supposedly more respectable 
nan the first group. Third, one sees the same 
;urnalistic, semi-academic books with an Afro- 
isian, Havana, and New Left orientation. This 
ist category runs from books with mildly anti- 
sraeli themes to those with straightforward 
ondemnations of Israel's ruthless land hunger, 
eceit, and aggression. 

Brigadier Peter Young's book oscillates be- 
ween the first two categories: his military 
nalysis of the campaign falls into the second 
ategory while his reflections on Israel tumble 
1to the first. The Israeli supermen are presented 
irough a barrage of compliments to the Jolly 
sood Fellows of the Israeli High Command. 
‘his pro-Israeli treatment is especially intriguing 
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because Brig. Young was a deputy commander 
of the Arab Legion (the present Jordanian 
Army). But Israeli military prowess seems to 
have persuaded several British officers of the 
Lawrence of Arabia school to turn a full circle— 
first Capt. Liddell Hart, a champion of Lawrence, 
and now Brig. Young. Young, an instructor at 
Sandhurst, could hardly resist the appeal of an 
army with such a brilliant command and ex- 
cellent soldiery. In fact, Young was so excited 
to find "British officers" in a Jewish army win- 
ning in these sad days of imperial decline that 
he made Moshe Dayan into a British soldier. 
Unfortunately, Dayan's service in Wingate’s 
special night squads in Palestine between 1936 
and 1939 does not qualify him. However, the 
success of the Israeli army does vindicate Orde 
Wingate, not T. E. Lawrence: the Israeli army, 
which has thrice proven itself more reliable 
than the Arab armies, could probably have pro- 
tected British imperial interests in the Middle 
East—the goal of all British Middle Eastern 
adventurers including Lawrence, St. John Philby, 
Glubb Pasha and Wingate. 

The heroic literature, burgeoning on the 
pages of such Israeli newspapers as Ha-Aretz 
Ma-'Áriv, and Yediot Abaromot since June 
1967, harps on the courage, daring, and inno- 
vations of the field command. Young shows a 
real appreciation of the high command. His 
analysis of strategy emphasizes the extraordi- 
narily brilliant achievements of General Gavish, 
Commander in Chief of the southern front. In 
fact, Gavish's record in the war could very 
probably make him the next Chief of Staff of 
the Israeli army. 

Equal to the author's keen strategic and tac- 
tical analysis is his analysis of the unique divi- 
sion of labor between the general staff and the 
field officers during the war. This unique feature 
of the IDF (Israel Defense Forces), which has 
its origins in the division of labor within the 
embryonic Haganah forces, was permanently 
institutionalized when General Dayan became 
Chief of Staff in 1953. 

One of the most significant contributions of 
the book is a discussion of Y. Trumpeldor which 
shows the author perceived the model upon 
which the Israeli army was built. Kibbutzim 
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with a Socialist-Zionist ideology were the sole 
creators and mobilizers of the army of Trum- 
peldor (1920). The Palmach, the élite of the 
IDF (11 of the 18 general staff officers in the 
1967 campaign were graduates of the Palmach), 
was staffed and supported by the United Kib- 
butz Movement. Sons of kibbutzim are pre- 
dominant in the present élite of the Israeli High 
Command. Unfortunately, Brig. Young devotes 
but one page to this subject. It is strange that on 
the one hand he writes about “British officers" 
in a Jewish army and on the other hand per- 
ceives the importance of the Trumpeldor model. 
He does not seem to realize that an army is a 
profile of society and the Israeli army more so 
than most others. Because there is a great differ- 
ence between the cultural environments of 
Israel and Britain, an Israeli army could not be 
British. The professional military mind which 
is typical of Britain did not develop in Israel— 
and it is precisely in the distinctively Israeli 
Character of the army that one must seek the 
chief reasons for the spectacular victory of 1967. 


Young's comparison of the infancies of the 
Israeli and Prussian armies is merely suggestive. 
Missing is a comparison of the rôles of these 
armies in modernization and nation building, 
the most significant link between Israel and 
young Prussia. The author also ignores several 
other points of comparison: military róle ex- 
pansion; military dedication to social values and 
military efficiency and innovation and ingenuity 
on the battlefield. The Israelis, like the Prussians 
before Sedan, trained by means of &riegspiels. 
The Arabs in the 1967 war followed their pre- 
dicted róles perfectly. 


The book is most disappointing when the 
author delves into Jewish-Israeli history and 
politics. In these areas he is superficial and at 
times ignorant or nalve or both. Since there is 
no serious analysis of the political background 
of the war, one presumes that Young did not 
notice certain crucial events. The Israeli cabinet 
and political high command were paralyzed by 
confusion and shock from May 14 to June 2 
when General Dayan was forced into the cabinet 
by the Israeli people. During this period the 
high command of the army felt the responsi- 
bility for the political decision of war resting 
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on its shoulders but did not want to make a 
political decision. Further, the army high com- 
mand could not persuade the politicians to act 
because the debate between the maximalists and 
minimalists within its ranks left it as indecisive 
as the politicians. 

In his strategic analysis Young does not men- 
tion other factors which were critical to the 
formation of the final plans of the 1967 cam- 
paign: Israel launched the offensive from a 
clearly defensive posture; Zabals aims were 
limited to the destruction of the Egyptian armed 
forces; Zahal overestimated the Egyptian nu- 
merical strength and firepower; and the enemy 
underestimated the potent human factor of the 
Israelis who fought better in 1967 than in any 
previous battle. A comprehensive analysis of. 
this war cannot be written until further infor- 
mation is available. 


A. AMOS PERLMUTTER is a visiting scholar at the 
Center for International Affairs at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


TURKEY 


ESTIMATING TURKISH MORTALITY, FERTILITY 
AND AGE STRUCTURE: APPLICATION OF 
SOME NEW TECHNIQUES, by Paul Demeny 
and Frederic C. Shorter. Istanbul: Sermet 
Matbaasi, 1968. (Istanbul University Publi- 
cation no. 1,306). 57 pages. Tables. Turkish 
Text. TL 13.75. 


Reviewed by Richard D. Robinson 


This monograph, with the Turkish and Eng- 
lish texts bound together, presents “new esti- 
mates of the levels and regional variations of 
fertility and mortality in contemporary Turkey, 
as well as an estimate of the 'true' age distri- 
bution of the 'Turkish population" (p. 5). 
Starting with two bodies of data—the national 
censuses of 1960 and earlier years and the Popu- 
lation Growth Survey of 1963—the authors 
apply sophisticated demographic statistical tech- 
niques to refine these data and generate what 
are probably more accurate estimates of mor- 
tality, age distribution and fertility. Although 
the methodology is of interest, it is not described 
in detail. However, there seems to be no reason 
to question the manner in which the authors 
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apply these techniques. Therefore, we shall 
concentrate.on the results, not on the methods 
of deriving them. 

Dealing first with the life expectancy of 
adults (ie, persons age five and over), the 
authors conclude that for the 1955-60 period 
the most probable country-wide figures are 62.2 
years for males and 63.5 years for females, Esti- 
mates for the 1935-40 period are 51.5 and 49.6, 
respectively, so some improvement on this score 
is indicated as one might expect. 

Coming up with a reasonably firm estimate 
of child mortality (ie., for those under age 5) 
proved to be somewhat more difficult. In the 
final analysis it is concluded the most reliable 
estimate is that something like .721 children 
born survive to age 5. That is, .279 fail to reach 
their fifth birthday. A two year estimate—i.e,, 
those reaching age 2—is .774. Comparable 
figures for metropolises (ie, Istanbul, Ankara 
and Izmir), towns and cities, and villages are 
872, 800, and .756. It is significant to note that 
the proportion of children born who survive to 
age two appears to differ regionally. The lowest 
survival rate (to age 2) appears to be the north- 
central region (.677) and the highest, the 
Aegean region (.791). 

Life expectancy at birth is then estimated to 
be 48.95 for males and 49.57 for females, or 
49.4 years for the entire population. The authors 
introduce other estimates but suggest that the 
most probable are those given here. It is pointed 
out that these estimates "suggest an age pattern 
of mortality radically different from that experi- 
anced in the past by Western countries. It is an 
ige pattern characterized by relatively low adult 
nortality and relatively high child mortality” 
(p. 28). It is concluded that the decline in child 
nortality in Turkey “has been sluggish.” 

The authors find that by correcting the age 
listribution of the Turkish population as re- 
'orted in census data certain events "associated 
vith Turkey's demographic history" are high- 
ighted by comparing the correct distribution 
vith the “normal.” Much of the deviation, the 
uthors feel can be explained by wartime 
nobilization "which presumably reduced fer- 

lity and raised child mortality by interfering 
vith family formation and disturbing the nutri- 
e 


tional and health environment of young chil- 
dren" (p. 35). An interesting byproduct is the 
estimate that 900,000 Turkish males were killed 
between the years 1911 and 1922. 

The crude birth estimate conforming to the 
estimates of age distribution and child mortality 
is .0445 for all Turkey. Again there is a signifi- 
cant difference between metropolis (.0238) and 
urban (.0354) and rural (.0492) populations. 
Regional variations run from a low of .0401 for 
both the Aegean and Marmara regions to a high 
of .0573 for the east-central region. It is found 
that "the national birth rates based on census 
age distributions are in excellent agreement 
with the corresponding estimates calculated by 
a largely independent method" (p. 42). The 
authors point out that " the rural birth rates in 
the eastern regions are in the upper 50s, or even 
as high as 60 per 1,000—unquestionably among 
the highest in the world" (p. 42). The authors 
also note that it would appear that the mean 
ages of the fertility schedules developed are 
27.4, 28.0 and 28.8 years respectively for the 
metropolis, towns and cities, and villages. The 
fertility rate appears to be about 3.08 for the 
metropolis areas, 4.97 for the urban population, 
and 6.89 for the rural population. Regional 
variations are from 5.65 for the Aegean area to 
8.06 for the southeast region. The country-wide 
rate is 6.19. The authors observe that “one must 
conclude that on the average total fertility in 
Turkish villages around 1960 was about ra 
corresponding to a birth rate of about 50 per 
1000 population. For the country as a whole a 
birth rate estimate of 45-46 per 1000 and a 
total fertility estimate of 6.2-6.4 appears to be 
well warranted" (p. 52). 

It should be noted that the estimates produce 
a birth rate in rural Turkey as a whole about 
twice as high as the birth rate in the three 
largest cities. ". . . Much of the variation in the 
birth rate is to be explained by differences in 
marital fertility," only partially "by differences 
in nuptiality" (p. 52). 

This monograph is the most convincing 
demographic analysis of Turkey to appear to 
date and is indispensable to any student of con- 
temporary Turkey. The conclusions gain strength 
from the fact that they conform {0 one’s intui- 
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tive judgment. To assist Turkish readers, the 
authors have included a Turkish-English glos- 
sary of the techincal demographic terms used. 
If there be any criticism of the work, it is that 
the explanation of several of the tables is incom- 
plete. Also, although published in 1968, it would 
appear that the analysis was done in 1965. Such 
delay in publication is unfortunate. One would 
now like to see the 1965 census included in the 
basic data. 
A RICHARD D. ROBINSON is a lecturer on Middle 
East studies at Harvard University and senior 


lecturer on international management at the 
Massachusetts Institute of "Technology. 


HISTORY, RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE EASTERN WORLD, 
by G. L. Seidler. New York: Pergamon, 1968. 
xi + 252 pages. Index. $11.00. 


Reviewed by George N. Atiyeh 


The author is the Rector of the Marie Curie- 
Sktodowska University in Lublin, Poland. Dr. 
Seidler is a well known jurist in his country. He 
bas written on such topics as the legal doctrines 
of imperialism, political strategy and jurispru- 
dence. Being a man of vision, he seeks to go 
beyond the "traditional course of teaching," pre- 
sumably the one prevalent in Poland. 

In structure, the book under review is a 
formless collection of seven essays on political 
ideas that have arisen in different parts of the 
East, the Near and the Far from Europe, as well 
as the one in that continent. In fact, the last two 
essays deal respectively with the Muscovite 
Autocracy (1462-1584) and the Jagiellonian 
Dynasty in Poland (1386-1572). However, if 
we are to look for a common bond that ties 
together the seven essays, we might find it in 
the author's effort to give a Marxist interpreta- 
tion to the complex forces that have brought 
the rise of the political ideas under 
consideration. 

The essays present in a synthetic style the 
political doctrines of the ancient Chinese, 
Indians, Babylonians, Hebrews and Egyptians. 
There are essays, each constituting a chapter, on 
Islam, Byzantium and the Mongols. In the fifth 
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essay entitled “The Political Thought in the 
Period of Transition (1350-1450),” the Hun- 
dred Years War is discussed along with Ibn 
Khaldün's political thought. 


Probably because these were not all available 
in Poland, primary sources are used sparingly. 
Whatever sources were employed are in their 
majority either outdated or outmoded. For ex- 
ample, when Dr. Seidler deals with Egypt and 
Babylon, he seems to be completely unaware 
of the startling developments that have come 
out of the archaeological discoveries in these 
lands. The works of such eminent scholars as 
Father E. Drioton and Professors John A. 
Wilson, A. H. Gardner, K. Seele, R. J. Braid- 
wood, Henri Frankfort, S. N. Kramer, L. Oppen- 


x 


heim among others do not figure at all in his. 


presentation. In the case of Islam, the same may 
be said of a great number of his sources. What 
aggravates the situation further is the presence 
of a number of half truths that mar the balanced 
and rational attitudes which the author tries 
hard to maintain. Two such half truths present 
themselves when the author asserts that 
Muhammad’s "fighting and victory are the 
means and end of his religious activity,’ or 
when he states that "in the doctrine of Islam 
the Arabs are regarded as chosen people called 
to a total war with infidels” (p. 65). The ideas 
of a Muslim community of brotherhood and the 
kinship of the human race seem to, escape his 
attention. In his Farewell Pilgrimage sermon, 
Muhammad stated unequivocally his position 
on this question. “Oh, men,” he said, “your God 
is the same God and your father is the same 
father. All of you are descended from Adam 
and Adam is made up of clay. The noblest of 
you in the sight of God is he who is most pious. 
An Arab does not excel a foreigner in merit 
unless he excels him in piety” (al-Jahiz, al-Bayan 
wa al-Tabiyyin, Beirut, 1959. p. 34 [translation 
mine]). 

'The book suffers from a number of factua] 
mistakes (example: stream of Zamzan, instead 
of well of Zamzam) and various contradiction: 
resulting therefrom. These dot the book anc 
overshadow an otherwise bright and intelligen: 
presentation. However, if we are to attribute 
any value to this book, we may not attribute i 
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to its Marxist interpretation of history, nor to 
its content lacerated by unverified statements 
and data, but to the fact that from Poland a call 
is being made inviting Europeans to look 
beyond their autocentrism. 

A GEORGE N. ATIYEH is the head of the Near East 


Section of the Orientalia Division of the Library 
of Congress. 


ISLAMIC HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE EAST, by 
Wilson B. Bishai. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1968. xvi + 371 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. 
No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Lorne M. Kenny 

Here we apparently have in textbook form 
Wilson Bishai’s class lectures for college fresh- 
men on the classical period of Islamic history. 
The work begins with a useful geographical 
description of “the Middle East proper, in 
which he includes “the regions of the Fertile 
orescent, Arabia and the valley of the Nile" 
(p. 4; Mr. Bishai makes large assumptions re- 
zarding the Semitic character of the ancient 
igyptian and Sumerian civilizations—see also 
>P. 5, 15, 18-20 and 28). It would have been 
nore valuable if this geographical survey had 
en extended, at least in brief form, to the 
imits of the Arab Empire. To help the student, 
he author has broken up each chapter under 
ub-headings and sub-sub-headings. Each of the 
en sections of the book ends with a list of 
Important Terms” accompanied by definitions 
r identification in capsule form (including 
ven such names as the Jordan River!) and a 
hort bibliography. In the commendatory fore- 
rord these bibliographies are described as "well- 
alanced," although there are only three non- 
nglish titles in all ten—two by H. Lammens 
ad one by G. Ryckmans. It is regrettable if 
ich a concession to the meager linguistic ac- 
omplishments of the average North American 
allege freshman should be thought necessary. 

It is evident that the author is well acquainted 
ith the Arabic sources for Islamic history, 
ipecially al-Tabari, whom he quotes most fre- 
1ently. Interesting and enlightening incidents 
1d accounts are often thrown in, thus helping 
' give the reader the “feel” of Arab history. 
he basig approach is factual, although analysis 
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and synthesis are also employed. Some of the 
interpretations of Islamic history would not 
meet with the approval of Muslims, such as the 
Propher's tailoring of revelation to suit his own 
desires (pp. 76-77, 88), the affinity between 
Islamic beliefs and fatalism (p. 343), and the 
condemnation of Muslims to eternal imitation 
of the past (pp. 96, 344). With regard to the 
last point, we find an amazingly simplistic ac- 
count of the decision of the Muslim community 
to turn from individual interpretation of the 
sources based upon reason to the acceptance of 
that of the recognized authorities. Thus we read: 


Towards the end of the ninth century, it was 
agreed by żjma', "consensus of opinion," to close 
the door of zj/iba4 [defined earlier as "personal 
endeavor"] and to open the door of taqlid, "imita- 
tion." Accordingly Muslims everywhere were ad- 
vised to become imitators—imitating the example 
of the Prophet, his traditions, and the precedents 
of the four schools of Islamic law... (p. 344). 


The book contains many other questionable 
historical interpretations. We are told, for in- 
stance, that the Shi‘is supported 'Alr's claim, 
picturing themselves even in this early period 
as à fully developed religio-political sect with 
a complete doctrine of the imamate, as in later 
times (pp. 160, 336-337). On the last men- 
tioned page we also find the strange statement 
that "the Umayyads, however, developed into a 
religious sect known as the Murjiites!" It is 
unfair, too, to equate Sunnism with "traditional- 
ism" (pp. 342-345 and 371), since the Shi'is 
are as devoted to their traditions as are the 
Sunnis. The latter, from the tenth century on- 
wards, called themselves “abl al-sunnah wa-al- 
jam4'ab," that is "those who follow the prophetic 
example and consensus." Here for the first time 
in Islamic history we have a self-conscious con- 
cept of “orthodoxy,” a term which the author 
carelessly applies to much earlier periods ( pp. 
252, 261 et passim). One wonders also at the 
unquestioning acceptance of the anti-Umayyad, 
pro-Alid bias of the 'Abbasid traditionalists 
and historians in their accusation of the aban- 
donment of piety and religion by the Umayyads 
(pp. 167 ff.) and their bloodthirsty cruelty 
against the descendents of ‘Ali. Was it so un- 
natural that pretenders to the caliphate should 
receive such short shrift, whether descendents 
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of the prophet or not? It is astonishing, too, to 
find the myth of Selim Ys assumption of the 
prerogatives of the caliphate still repeated (p. 
317) by one who cites in his bibliography T. W. 
Arnold's The Caliphate. 

The book, which might have provided a very 
useful text, is marred by many other inaccura- 
cies and inconsistencies. The English, admittedly 
not the author’s native tongue, is often stilted 
and misleading. The punctuation is erratic and 
the system of transliteration unsatisfactory. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, it is unfortunate 
that the book should have been published with- 
out more careful revision. 

A LORNE M. KENNY, associate professor in the De- 
partment of Islamic Studies at the University of 
Toronto, is currently on leave and is Associate 


Director of the Centre for Arabic Studies at the 
American University in Cairo. 


Louis CHEIKHO ET SON LIVRE “LE CHRIS- 
TIANISME ET LA LITTÉRATURE CHRETIENNE 
EN ARABIE AVANT L'ISLAM,’ ETUDE CRI- 
TIQUE, by Camille Hechaimé. Beirut: Der 
el-Machreq, 1967. xxii + 198 pages. Index. 
No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Willard Gurdon Oxtoby 


Most of us, when we look at the past, seek to 
recover or to assert our identity, especially if 
we feel it has not received its due. So did Louis 
Cheikho, whose Arabic work on Christianity 
in pre-Islamic Arabia is the subject of this 
recent study by Camille Hechaimé, a Jesuit 
teaching in Lebanon. | 

Louis Cheikho, born Rizqallah Cheikho in 
Mardin (in southern Turkey) in 1859 and edu- 
cated in Beirut and Europe as a Jesuit, returned 
to Beirut about 1894, where for three decades 
he pursued a career as a scholar of Arabic litera- 
ture. Cheikho belonged to practically the first 
generation of Arab scholars to draw heavily 
from the springs of European textual and his- 
torical criticism. But he was a Christian, a 
member of a minority community in the Mus- 
lim world, at a time when European study of 
early Islamic tradition, if it did not focus on 
Muhammad's relations to the Jews of Arabia, 
was fascinated with pagan Arabian polytheism. 
Hechaimé sees Cheikho's work as an attempt 
to redress the palance. 
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Cheikho's al-Nasraniyyah wa-adabuha bayna 
‘Arab al-jabiliyyab appeared in installments in 
the journal al-Mashrig from 1910 and separately 
in three volumes from 1912 to 1923. Cheikho 
sought to reconstruct a significant Christian 
presence and influence in pre-Islamic Arabia 
from the whole range of sources: coins, inscrip- 
tions, ruins, personal names, customs, the Qur’an 
and Islamic literature, and especially the pre- 
Islamic Arabic poetry. In general, anything 
which was probably Christian Cheikho took as 
conclusively so, and anything which was possi- 
bly Christian Cheikho took as probably so. 
Unlike his well received editions of texts, the 
work was sharply criticized in Europe, as for 
example by B. Cattan, “A traverso i periodici | 
atabi" Bessarione, XXX (1914), 117-125. 7 
Essentially Hechaimé’s study is an extended re- 
view, mellowed with the passage of time and 
enjoying the perspective of an additional half 
century of scholarship. 

The reader of Hechaimé’s study must dili- 
gently remember that it is a book-length book 
review, or he will find it falling frustratingly 
between two stools. On the one hand, it is not 
a thorough study of the man Cheikho: the 
biographical material is incomplete, a full bibli- 
ography of his publications is lacking, and even 
for Cheikho’s specific work under study the 
citations of its publication and the reviews of it 
are skimpy and diffuse. On the other hand, it - 
is not a new synthesis on the subject of pre- 
Islamic Arabian Christianity, for on each topic 
Hechaimé starts with what Cheikho said about 
1t. 

Nonetheless there is a great deal of value in 
Hechaimé's judicious review of the evidence 
regarding pre-Islamic Christianity, in the 
scholarly caution which he shows throughout 
and particularly in his detailed examination of 
the poets. The work's documentation offers access 
to scholarly literature scattered over four con- 
tinents and twice as many languages. Father 
Hechaimé has given us a very useful and worth-~ 
while guide to an engrossing historical subject 
which, by the slender nature of the evidence, 
must remain elusive. 

A WILLARD GURDON OXTOBY is an associate pro- 


fessor in the history of religions at Yale 


University. 2 
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THE SHADOW OF THE CRESCENT: THE 
RENAISSANCE IMAGE OF THE TURK, by 
Robert Schwoebel. New York: St. Martin's 

^ Press, 1967. xiv + 233 pages. Index. No price 
indicated. 


Reviewed by Roderic H. Davison 


If a modern scholar were magically translated 
back to the fifteenth century he might supple- 
ment this study by hiring teams of sociologists 
to conduct public opinion polls, to score re- 
sponses on attitude scales, and to do individual 
interviews in depth. Schwoebel, historian and 
not magician, has perforce relied chiefly on 
records left by leaders of church and state, 
writers, and travellers, but has also gleaned some 
popular attitudes from ballads and broadsheets. 
The book is an essay in Western European his- 
tory, centering on attitudes towards the Turk 
rather than on the Turk himself. 

Schwoebel examines in detail the half century 
after Constantinople fell to the Ottomans, but 
he often refers to earlier events and writings. 
He begins with a good review of Western re- 
actions to the events of 1453—the laments, the 
fears, the air of tragedy and pessimism, the im- 
»utation of sinfulness to the Greeks, the con- 
zept that the Turks were God's punishment for 
Latin sin. From this point on, the dominant 
heme of the book is the anti-Muslim attitude 
Xf the West issuing in calls for crusades. No 
arge crusade ever materialized even though the 
Jttoman threat was very real—instead the 
ictual policy was what Schwoebel calls “co- 
2xistence and containment”—but the calls were 
sincere, since the medieval attitudes towards 
[slam had continued even among humanist 
;opes and scholars who espoused the new 
earning. 

One chapter is largely on Aeneas Sylvius 
who, as Pius II, devoutly pursued crusade plans. 
Schwoebel dismisses Pius’ famous letter to 
Mehmed II, inviting the Sultan's conversion to 
christianity, as an aberration. Another chapter, 
chiefly on Philip the Good of Burgundy, depicts 
iis promotion of the crusade while endowing 
he Turk with certain chivalric qualities and 
urning his court into a “seminar for Turkish 
itudies.” | The knightly orders, especially the 
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Knights of St. John at Rhodes and their success- 
ful repulse of the Ottoman seige of 1480, get 
their due, as do pilgrims and travellers who told 
tales of Turks, and humanist writers who took 
up the anti-Turkish theme. Among the latter 
were some able Greek refugee propagandists. 
The recent invention of printing helped broad- 
cast travel tales, letters, news true and false, 
even TZrkenablàsse—the anti-Turkish indul- 
gences. Schwoebel's conclusion, which seems 
justified, is that the crusade mentality still pre- 
vailed in the early sixteenth century despite the 
appearance of a few reasonably dispassionate 
accounts of the Turks, and despite the political 
and secular negotiations between Western rulers 
and the Ottoman sultans. 


The author ranges over Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and to a lesser extent England, Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Spain to pick out attitudes and 
pungent quotations which, of course, reveal 
Western minds and emotions rather than 'Turk- 
ish realities. But there are interesting bits of 
information about Turks not only when such 
well known authors as Bertrandon de la 
Brocquiére and Arnold von Harff are described, 
but also, for instance, when individual Turkish 
captives or converts or merchants (could the 
latter have been Arabs?) abroad ate mentioned. 
Much here is not new, but much also is, and 
rather well put together from many contem- 
porary sources and from later studies. Only the 
last chapter seems not to cohere. The book reads 
pleasantly although it is sprinkled with quota- 
tions in Italian, Latin, German, and antique 
French and English, a few of which are incom- 
prehensible to a reader with only a post- 
sixteenth century vocabulary. Copious notes at 
the end of each chapter give the sources; there 
is no bibliography, nor is there a map to locate 
places mentioned. There are, however, a dozen 
interesting woodcuts. A few typographical 
errors have crept in, especially on pages 36 and 
206, and Uzun Hasan is called “Usan Hasan” 
(p. 228). Such flaws are atypical. 


For those interested in Western views of 
Ottoman history and in the relations of the 
Islamic world with Europe, this careful volume 
will take its place beside Dorothy Vaughan’s 
more political and military account, and beside 
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the work of Chew, Daniel, Rouillard, Vovard 
and others who, like Schwoebel, have concen- 
trated on attitudes and their literary expression. 


A RODERIC H. DAVISON is a member of the board 
of advisory editors of The Middle East Journal. 


_ THE THEOLOGUS AUTODIDACTUS OF IBN AL- 
NAFis, edited by the late Max Meyerhof and 
Joseph Schacht. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. 136 pages. Introduction. 
Text. Translation. Notes. $6.25. 


Reviewed by Jacques Waardenburg 


'The physician Ibn al-Nafis (1210-1288) was 
born and educated in Syria and later moved to 
Cairo where he would become Chief Physician 
of Egypt, probably appointed by Baybars. He 
was a prominent figure, known for his commen- 
taries on medical treatises and for some philo- 
sophical works. Max Meyerhof showed in 1933 
that Ibn al-Nafis must be considered to have 
been the discoverer of the lesser circulation of 
blood in the human body. During a scholarly 
collaboration between him and Joseph Schacht 
on subjects of Arab medicine before World 
War II, a common study on this non-medical 
book of Ibn al-Nafis, al-Risalah al-Kamiliyyab 
fiul-Sivah al-Nabawiyyah, was started, and this 
has resulted in the present publication. Two 
manuscripts of this book exist: one dated 1274 
in the Egyptian Library (containing only three 
of the four parts) and one of a later date, dis- 
covered by H. Ritter, in the Süleymaniye Library 
(less correct than the Cairo manuscript, but 
complete). Both go back to a common original 
which must have been other than that of the 
author. The present text edition is for the first 
three parts based mainly on the Cairo text; part 
four is the Istanbul text which had to be cor- 
rected in a number of places. The larger part 
of the text has been translated, the rest sum- 
marized. A large introduction, numerous useful 
notes and eight appendices introduce the reader 
to the interesting aspects of this “theological 
novel.” 

The content of the book is the story of a 
certain Kamil who, by means of his reason, 
discovers the main tenets of Islam and its his- 
tory. The first part describes the way he came 
into being by spontaneous generation, acquired 
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knowledge of the sciences and of the existence 
of God and arrived, by looking at the needs of 
society, at understanding the need for prophets 
and the aim of prophecy itself. Part II describes" 
how Kamil came to know the life story of the 
prophet (Muhammad). In the third part, 
Kamil's logical discovery of man's doctrinal 
obligations and of his duties in worship and 
social relations is told. Part IV tells how Kamil 
came to know the fate of the Community after 
the death of the prophet, including the incur- 
sion of the (Mongol) infidels and the resistance 
of one country (Mamluk Egypt) and its leader 
(Baybars), protecting the Community against 
the infidels. At the end, a “scientific” explana- 
tion is given of the necessary events of the end 
of the world and the resurrection. i 

We cannot touch here upon the correct in- 
terpretation of this book, its implications and 
aims. It is a nice piece of Muslim natural 
theology, with its own notion of the capacities 
of human reason to arrive at the knowledge of 
religious truth, of the intrinsically reasonable 
character of (Islamic) religion, and of the 
appropriate (aslah) character of historical 
events. It gives a first hand account of the person 
of Baybars and a religious but rationalized inter- 
pretation of the Mongol invasion. It synthesizes 
Islamic and Hellenistic thought with a curious 
transition from what is—for the Muslim— 
rationally meaningful to what is rationally 
necessary. 

So this book urges to be compared with Ibn 
Tufayl’s (d. 1185) Risalat Hayy ibn Yaqzan fz 
Asrar al-Hikmah al-Mashrikiyyah which Ibn 
al-Nafis must have known: so that this Theo- 
logus Autodidactus may be considered to be a 
response to that Philosophus Autodidactus. 
Again, a closer examination of these two works 
and their place in the philosophical tradition 
may be more fruitful when one takes into ac- 
count Ibn Sina’s Qzssat Hayy ibn Yaqzan (1023; 
see article Hayy ibn Yaqzan in EI’). We have. 
here an excellent edition and presentation of a 
unique book which calls for further research. 

A JACQUES WAARDENBURG has been associate pro- 
fessor-in-residence of history at UCLA and is at 
present researcher for Islamics and religious 


phenomenology at the University of Utrecht, The 
Netherlands. ð 
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SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION IN ISLAM, by 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr. Cambridge: Harvard 

. University Press, 1968. xiv + 353 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Martin Levey 


To examine Islamic science within the con- 
text of Islamic civilization alone, as the learned 
Dr. Nasr has done, is of far reaching conse- 
quence, Islamic science of the medieval period, 
however, has been done an injustice because 
inadequate attention has been given to its con- 
tacts with the West and its influences on the 
West as well as the East. It would be impossible 
to comprehend medieval Latin science, mathe- 
matics and medicine, and its Renaissance devel- 
opment had it not been for a rapidly growing 
secularism in science which was already thriving 
in healthy fashion in Muslim Spain. 

This volume under review is weak in medie- 
val Arabic botany and materia medica. In a 
botanonymic study by this reviewer, it was 
found that al-Kindi, in his Agrabadhin, used 
materia medica whose origin was 33 percent 
from ancient Mesopotamia, 31 percent from 
India and Persia combined, 25 percent from 
Greek sources, and 5 percent from native 
origins, This statistical evidence of the ety- 
mology of Arabic materia medica is verified in 
other texts. Further, the oral literature of the 
Near East is relevant and of prime significance 
as is proved by the few propaedeutic texts 
available on bookmaking, ceramics, minting, 
metallurgy, and similar texts which show great 
advances. These were made without the texts 
being put into writing. 

By mentioning the relevance of the evolution 
of technology and other secular advances in the 
Muslim world, it is not meant to diminish the 
importance of factors Dr. Nasr prefers to em- 
phasize. On the contrary, pointing to the growth 
of new scientific methodology and non-religious 
objectivity by such great men as al-Kindi and 
al-Biruni, for example, can only add to the 
achievements of the classical period not only as 
far as the West is concerned but also for all 
people in all times. 

In his account, Professor Nasr has given 
added emphasis to the work of Persian scholars 
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and scientists who are frequently neglected in 
similar accounts. Dr. Nasr's work properly 
serves to readjust the perspective on Islamic 
science relevant to its great contributors. 

A final word is in order with regard to the 
potential development of science and technology 
in the Middle East. The favored path within 
Islam as implied. by Dr. Nasr has not been 
a smooth one until now. Studies in the areas of 
education and aiding underdeveloped countries 
should, however, attempt as much as possible 
to find evolutionary paths through the existing 
sociological, economic and religious matrices. If 
necessary, these should be revised with a mini- 
mum of disturbance to existing cultures. This 
can be better done with accurate knowledge of 
the region’s attitudes and past accomplishments 
in science, technology and all related matters. 


A MARTIN LEVEY is professor and chairman of the 
Department of History and Systematics of Science 
at the State University of New York at Albany. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


DUELL IM MITTELMEER: MOSKAU GREIFT 
NACH DEM NAHEN UND DEM MITILEREN 
OSTEN, by Christoph von Imhoff. Freiburg: 
Rombach, 1968. 234 pages. 176 documents. 
DM 24. 

This paperback was written by a German 
journalist who has travelled extensively in the 
Middle East and has written several articles on 
the problems of the area. 'The present book is 
an effort to trace the history of Russian and 
Western aims in the Mediterranean and to de- 
scribe the expansion of Soviet influence in the 
Arab countries in recent years. While very 
readable, the book is unsatisfactory either from 
the point of view of the student of Middle 
Eastern affairs or from the standpoint of the 
general reader looking for a brief, but reliable, 
survey of this important topic. 

The study appears to have been written in 
haste in order to publish it while interest in the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1967 and its aftermath was 
still strong. There are many inaccuracies and 
superficialities. For example, it is stated that 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 pro- 
hibited the building of railroads in Iran for both 
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partners (p. 16). Actually, the treaty did permit 
railroad construction in the respective zones of 
the two powers. The Persian-Russian Treaty of 
1921 is described merely as stipulating Soviet 
renunciation of spheres of influence in Iran. The 
author does not mention the important right of 
military intervention which the Soviets reserved 
(p. 19). 

The author later asserts that in 1958 the 
Soviet Union as well as Great Britain and Tur- 
key tried to revive the Palestine partition plan 
of 1947 and wanted to reduce Israel to the 
boundaries therein set forth (p. 62). Since the 
author does not give any footnotes, it is im- 
possible to say where this information came 
from. Similarly, the author states that in the 
middle of 1967 Egypt definitely decided to 
throw in its lot with the Soviet Union which 
promised Nasir its aid on condition that control 
of the Suez Canal Áuthority was given to the 
USSR (p. 174). Again, no authority is given 
for this startling assertion. This list could be 
expanded at will. 

The author has included a Jong documentary 
section which is of some interest. In many cases, 
however, only excerpts of important documents 
are presented and again no sources are given. 
The book also contains a brief bibliography. 
While the book contains some good observa- 
tions, inaccuracies, unsubstantiated assertions 
and overgeneralized concepts reduce its value 
significantly. The most that can be said for this 
study is that it draws attention to an important 
problem of the day but does not live up to the 
promise of its title. 


A HERBERT J. LIEBESNY, Arlington, Virginia. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN ÁCTION: THEO- 
RIES, PROBLEMS AND PROCEDURES AS AP- 
PLIED IN THE MIDDLE EAST, by Taghi T. 
Kermani. New York: World Publishing, 
1967. 236 pages. No price indicated. 


This reader was impressed by the gap be- 
tween the promise, implicit in the title of the 
book, and its performance. The author first 
presents the theories of various economists re- 
garding economic growth and development and 
then gives statistical tables comparing the GNP, 
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health and education standards, sectoral break- 
downs of the gross domestic product, balance 
of trade, agricultural sectors and crude oil pro- 
duction of the various countries of the Middle" 
East. Notably missing, however, is a table com- 
paring economic growth rates. Such a compari- 
son should be the starting point in a discussion 
of "economic development in action." The 
author also gives us a breakdown of develop- 
ment plans in terms of the planned investment 
goals in the various economic sectors and the 
percentage breakdown, but we receive very little 
information regarding the execution, successful 
or otherwise, of the plans, and even more im- 
portant the factors accounting for successes and 
failures. 


The author confines himself, in the main, to a ` 
more detailed discussion of Iran, Iraq and 
Jordan, with sparse mention of most of the 
other countries of the area. In the treatment of 
these three countries, more stress might have 
been put on an analysis of why Iran’s economic 
growth has spurted in recent years, why Jordan's 
rate of growth has been unusually high and why 
Iraq has failed to exploit its great economic 
potential. | 

With all its shortcomings, the book should 
prove useful for students specializing in the 
Middle East. It is hoped that a future revision 
will broaden its scope and intensify the analyt- 
ical structure, thereby relating economic devel- 
opment in action to the theories, problems and 
procedures as applied in the Middle East. 


A E. KANOVSKY, Department of Economics, State 
University of New York at Stony Brook. 


THE GATES OF JERUSALEM, by Solomon H. 
Steckoll. New York: Praeger, 1968. 54 pages. 
Plates. Index. $5.95. 


Interspersed with 25 black and white and six 
colored photographic plates of unequal interest. 
and quality is a sketch of traditions (mostly 
Jewish) associated with the gates of walled 
Jerusalem. No bibliography or annotation are 
provided for further study of an interesting 
subject, and their place is taken by a useless 
index. The account is marked by numerous 
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misspellings (apparant, bullwark, seperate), in- 
complete sentences (pp. 13, 19, 33, 41), im- 
properly used words (“the Messianic Age... 
will be augured in”), faulty syntax, and non- 
sense ("the site of absolute and everlasting 
sanctity”). Misprints compound the author's 
errors, e.g., “associtaed” (p. 31). The endpapers 
are an ancient and modern map of walled 
Jerusalem and are probably the best part of a 
book too expensive for what it contains. 


A^ JOHN H. MARKS, Princeton University. 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA, 
1968-69: A SURVEY AND DIRECTORY. 
Fifteenth Edition. London: Europa Publica- 
tions, 1968. 974 pages. $21.00. 


The Fifteenth Edition of this annual survey 
and directory, covering the Middle East and 
North Africa, certainly lives up to the promise 
of all the earlier editions. First published in 
1948, the current survey covers the Middle East 
from Afghanistan to Morocco and Mauritania, 
and provides authoritative historical, geograph- 
ical, political, economic, social and educational 
lata for all countries in the area, in addition to 
selected bibliographies to guide those who seek 
o probe further into specific subjects. Part I, 
which provides a general survey, contains much 
useful material on current developments, dis- 
cusses the Holy Places, the tenets of Islam, 
[slamic law, oil in the Middle East and North 
Africa, and includes the essential documentation 
jon the Arab League, CENTO, the Organization 
of African Unity, UN operations in the Middle 
East, OPEC, etc. There is a most useful guide to 
the World of Learning in the Middle East, with 
ippropriate data on colleges and universities, 
earned and scientific societies, and libraries: 
Ihe volume closes with an excellent Who's 
Who, to which some one hundred new names 
1ave been added in the new edition. In short, 
his is an indispensable reference work. 


^ Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


[HE MOUNTAIN ARABS: A WINDOW ON THE 
MIDDLE EAST, by John Sykes. Philadelphia: 
Chiltop, 1968. 229 pages. $5.50. 
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Mr. Sykes wrote this book in Lebanon during 
the period of the six day Arab-Israel conflict of 
June 1967. His impressionistic account centers 
around the Maronite Christian Hadiri family, 
but in conversation and discussion, he has 
caught much of the spirit of Lebanon, with all 
its nuances, the uneasy imbalance among con- 
flicting confessions, and the politics and culture 
of the country. The book provides a good pic- 
ture of Lebanon on the night before the war 
broke out, and vignettes of Lebanese society 
during the period, with reflections of Muslim 
and Christian attitudes, differences between 
older and younger generations. An entire section 
of the book provides a kind of diary of the 
period of June 5-11, 1967, the actual period of 
fighting to the south. This is not a reasoned 
account of reasoned attitudes, but of something 
more important in such a period; namely the 
attitudes of people, friends and others, toward 
what was going on. One notes the confusion 
and concern of the Christian elements, troubled 
about the future of Christian Lebanon, the emo- 
tional reaction of the Arab nationalists (mostly 
Muslim) to the disaster, and the more reasoned 
approach of those who saw the hope of the 
future in social, economic, political and cultural 
modernization. Mr. Sykes' book is well worth 
reading for those who seek to probe a bit be- 
neath the surface in Lebanon during a period 
of grave crisis in the Middle East. It is, withal, 
light reading. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


THE SANDSTORM: THE ARAB-ISRAELI WAR 
OF 1967: PRELUDE AND AFTERMATH, by 
David Kimche and Dan Bawly. New York: 
Stein and Day, 1968. 319 pages. $6.95. 


This account of the June 1967 blitzkrieg, 
written by two Israeli journalists who fought in 
the Six Day War, covers the immediate prelude, 
gives a play-by-play story of the military action, 
and follows with a delineation of the Israeli 
victory, the Arab disaster, and the political war. 
The authors sketch the involvement of the Great 
Powers in the Middle East, and one learns with 
interest that both the United States and the 
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Soviet Union were newcomers to the scene, an 
assertion which will hardly bear historical ex- 
amination. There are also chapters on the 
development of Israel in the post-Ben Gurion 
era, “terror” and its repercussions, the diplo- 
matic moves on the eve of the conflict, and 
Israel's days of indecision immediately prior to 
the outbreak. i 

While the book is well written, the authors 
repeat too many of the Israeli/Zionist premises 
and assumptions, offer no background in depth, 
and tell little that is not known from other pub- 
lished works. In their discussion of the after- 
math, they well demonstrate that, while Israel 
won a significant military victory, there is much 
confusion and no ease in Zion, and peace may 
well have become more evasive than before, 
thanks, they infer with some qualification, to 
Arab intransigeance. The Soviet Union, the 
authors contend, suffered a setback in the 
Middle East, but enhanced its position in the 
Arab world and the eastern Mediterranean. One 
may question the alleged identity of American 
and Israeli interests and the assertion that Israel 
won a victory both for itself and the United 
States. The usual points are made as to the 
"pro-Arab" elements in the Department of State 
and the British Foreign Office and the "oil 
lobby" in the United States. Perhaps some of 
the sand from the storm of battle has clouded 
the vision of the authors. 

This is ex parte pleading which should be 
read along with other works dealing with the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Then one should await the 
more complete and objective accounts which 
may change the picture, which is now proving 
to be the case in the instance of the 1956 
episode, twelve years after the event. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


THE STORY OF AN ARAB DIPLOMAT, by K. A. 
Fariq. New Delhi: Indian Institute of Islamic 
Studies, 1967. 76 pages. Index. $5.00. 


The author states that his goal is to fill the 
gap caused by the nonexistence of an adequate 
account, in a Western language, of al-Mukhtar's 
activities which the author deems worthy of the 
historian’s segious attention. Welcome as such 
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an endeavor might be, here it, unfortunately, 
resulted in a very disappointing book. Mainly a 
translation (fairly adequate) of the source ma- 
terial, Fariq's book is presented in the form of a^ 
disorganized series of narratives in the best 
tradition of story tellers of the Sayf ibn ‘Umar 
type. l 
Seemingly on purpose, the author overlooks 
all modern writings on the subject. Names such 
as Wellhausen, G. Levi Della Vida and Henri 
Laoust do not appear. Had the author used some 
of these works, he might have learned that there 
are major questions regarding al-Mukhtar's 
movement that he, by himself, does not seem 
able to raise after reading the traditional 
sources — questions concerning al-Mukhtar 
movements relationship to the revolt against ` 
"Uthman, the behavior of the Kufans towards 
the Umayyads, the influence of al-Mukhtar on 
Shi'ism, the impact of the Kaysaniyyah on the 
future history of Islam (especially with regard 
to the rise of the ‘Abbasids), the impact of this 
revolt on the outcome of the struggle between 
the Zubayrids and the Umayyads, and so forth. 
Where historical methodology is concerned, 
there is a total disregard by this author of the 
practice of source criticism. The bias of Muslim 
historians, especially as regards ‘Al: and his 
descendents, is well known; nonetheless, Fariq 
accepts their narratives at face value. This, in 
addition to the author’s own bias, has produced 
an inadequate picture of the whole movement. 
The fatal weakness of the book, however, lies 
in the author’s attempts at “analysis.” Repeat- 
edly, he contradicts himself (as on pp. 12, 19, 
21 and 44), and elsewhere, he seems to project 
himself into the psychology of al-Mukhtar (as 
on pp. 9, 39 and 53-57). The author also 
presents the amusing theory that the civil wars 
here being considered were fought to check 
population explosion (pp. 73-74). The book is 
afflicted also by repetition, negligence in quoting 
sources and impertinent anecdotes. cm: 
Reading this book, I was reminded of another 
Arabic anecdote. 'There was once a traveller who 
set out on a long journey by foot. À few days 
later, exhausted and desperate, he found a horse- 
shoe. Picking it up, he praised Allah and ex- 
claimed “Just three more and a horse and PH 
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having a riding beast!" Mr. Fariq's book, as it 
stands, is the first horseshoe. 


-A ELIAS S. SHOUFANI, Department of Arabic, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 


A STUDY ON FAKHR AL-DIN AL-RAZI AND 
HIS CONTROVERSIES IN TRANSOXIANA, by 
Fathallah Kholeif. Beirut: Dar el-Machreq, 
1966. 226 pages. Arabic text. No price 
indicated. 


This useful work consists of three main parts: 
the Arabic text of Razi’s “controversies”; an 
English translation of the Arabic text; and com- 
mentaries by Dr. Kholeif on the “controversies.” 
An improvement on the Hyderbad edition 
(1936), Dr. Kholeif’s Arabic text is based on a 
Cairo manuscript copied in 1884 and on the 
printed Hyderbad edition; the new text reflects 
the editor’s choice, but records the variants of 
both sources. 


The “controversies” (munäāzarāt) consists of 
sixteen theological, philosophical and legal 
questions which formed the subject of debate 
between a number of learned people in Trans- 
oxiana and Razi during his trip to the region 
around 1186. Razi relates these debates in the 
argumentative spirit of the medieval Muslim 
scholastic period, making his opponents appear 
rather dull and unperceptive. The questions are 
invariably argued in an abstract fashion, meant 
more for people with some training in theology 
than for beginners. Even though the “contro- 
versies" is not a major work of the prolific 
Persian philosopher and scholar, it does throw 
light on different views of some of the basic 
issues hotly debated at the time among Muslim 
theologists (e.g. the exertion of Divine creative 
power, eternity of the world, God's speech, His 
eternity, man's vision of God, the use of analogy 
as evidence in legal prescriptions). 


Razi's arguments are compressed and take a 
good many premises for granted or as under- 
stood. His language, at times repetitive, lacks 
the lucidity of a Ghazzali or Tussi and calls for 
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clarification. But in his well researched com- 
mentaries, Dr. Kholeif has placed the questions 
in their proper perspective, made the various 
views on them clear and provided needed ex- 
amples to clarify Razi's abstract views and argu- 
ments. He adds to the merit of his work by 
including a handlist of Razi’s works and a 
bibliography.* As-the author rightly points out, 
the study of the works of Razi is only in the 
preliminary stages. Much remains to be done. 
The present work is a valuable step in that 
direction. 


A EHSAN YAR-SHATER, Columbia University, New 
York. 


TURKISH FOLK READER, edited by Joseph S. 
Jacobson. Salt Lake City: University of Utah 
Printing Service, 1967. 187 pages. $2.85. 


This is an excellent intermediate text for 
Turkish language students. The first part of the 
book provides ten readings from Turkish ele- 
mentary public school texts, including “The 
Conquest of Istanbul,” Atatürk's address to the 
youth of Turkey entitled "Oh Turkish Youth!,” 
and a popular legend called “Köroğlu,” the 
Turkish Robin Hood. The second part of the 
book is called the appendix and is the English 
version of the first part. There are 18 artistic 
illustrations and a useful vocabulary list. The 
author is to be congratulated for helping fill a 
gap in Turkish instructional material. 


A KERM K. KEY, Washington, D. C. 


TURKISH RUGS, edited by Ralph S. Yohe and 
H. McCoy Jones. Washington, D. C.: Graphic 
Arts Press, 1968. 90 pages. Illus. Map. Bibl. 
No price indicated. (An exhibition sponsored 
by the Washington Hajji Baba in cooperation 
with the Textile Museum, Washington, 
D.C.) 


This publication is a catalogue of an exhibi- 
tion of Turkish rugs held at the Textile Museum 


* The bibliography can be made more comprehensive; e.g., Jamz’ al-Ulzm, mentioned as a manuscript, has 
been printed in Tashkent (n.d.), Bombay (1905) and Tehran (1968) and al-Barabin al-baba'iyyab is pub- 


lished in Tehran (1962). 
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during the summer of 1968. Its object is to give 
permanent (and portable) form to the speci- 
mens shown, most of which are classified as 
village and nomadic rugs of the late 18th and 
19th centuries. All but four of the illustrations 
are in black and white. As a record of the 
exhibit, and in terms of classification and de- 
scription of individual rugs; the catalogue is 
noteworthy. It contains date and provenience 
for each illustrated rug. This information is 
based on available evidence carefully considered 
by the editors who are well aware of the pitfalls 
in such a procedure. The exhibit and this publi- 
cation should help achieve the stated purpose 
of accelerating "the current revival of interest 
in Oriental rugs." However, in the catalogue's 
attempt to follow in the same tradition as earlier 
works, Peasant and Nomadic Rugs of Asia by 
Maurice S. Dimand (1961) and Twurboman 
Rugs by Christopher D. Reed (1966), it is less 
impressive than its predecessors both in terms 
of quantity of general information and of 
quality of reproduction. 


A RUTH M. BOYER, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


UNITED STATES INTERESTS IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST: SPECIAL ANALYSIS, a project directed 
by George Lenczowski. Washington, D. C.: 
Américan Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, 1968. 129 pages. $3.00. 


The major part of this special analysis con- 
cerns the politico-strategic, economic and cul- 
tural interests of the United States in the Middle 
East; at the end, there is a sketch of the condi- 
tions and prospects for peace in the area. While 
the volume is somewhat repetitive, and would 
have been improved somewhat by the addition 
of a bibliography dealing with this very interest- 
ing and highly complicated subject, it is broad 
and comprehensive, and very well balanced in 
its treatment. It should be read not merely by 
students of the Middle East, but by government 
officials and businessmen who are concerned 
with the development of a more even-minded 
approach to the Middle East, developed in the 
American national interest in the peace, security 
and orderly change in that part of the world. 
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One may well hope, as indicated, that subse- 
quent analyses will follow. There is a need for 
them. . 

> 
A HARRY N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 
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Annual Report [of the Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency} 1386-87 A.H. (1967). Comp. by the 
Research Department, Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Beirut: Middle 
East Export Press, 1968. 69 pages. Tables. No price 
indicated. Available from the Agency, POB 394, 
Jiddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Foreign Trade Statistics of Iraq, 1960-1963. By the. 
Economic and Social Office in Beirut, United Na- ' 
tions. New York, 1967. Document ST/ESA/Beirut/ 
2. Sales no. 67.J1.C.7. xxii + 274 pages. $4.00. 

al-Mauasbsbirat. al-Ibsa'iyyab. lil-Jumbtiriyyah al-‘Ara- 
biyyab al-Muttabidab, 1952-1966 (Statistical Indi- 
cators of tbe United Arab Republic, 1952-1966}. 
By al-Jihaz al-Markazi lil-Ta‘bi’ah al-‘Ammah wa 
al-Ihsa’. Cairo, 1967. 224 pages. Illus. Charts. Maps. 
No price indicated. 

National Accounts of Less Developed Countries, 1950- 
1966. By the Development Centre, OECD. Paris: 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment, 1968. xii + 216 pages. Tables. NF 21. 
General regional and national statistics for all Mid- 
dle Eastern countries; detailed studies of Pakistan. 

National Income of Iran 1338-1344 (1959-1965). By 
the Economic Research Department, Bank Markazi 
Iran. Tehran: Bank Melli Iran Press, 1968. 103 ` 
pages. Tables. No price indicated. 

Qanün al-Tijarah {Code of Commerce}. Beirut: 
Bureau of Lebanese and Arab Documentation, 
1968. L£ 30. English-Arabic edition of the Lebanese 
Code of Commerce with amendments through the 
end of 1967. Available from the publisher at POB 
3000, Beirut. 

Oaniin Tanzim Hayat al-Daman (Lebanese Insurance 
Law}. Beirut: Bureau of Lebanese and Arab Docu- 
mentation, 1968. L£ 15. English-Arabic edition of 
the May 4 '68 decree governing insurance com- 
panies in Lebanon. Available from the publisher at 
POB 3000, Beirut. 

Qawanin wa Anzimat al-Sina'ab (Lois et règlements 
concernant l'industrie). Beirut: Bureau des Docu- 
mentations libanaises et arabes, 1968. L£ 230. 
French-Arabic edition of the Lebanese legislation 
concerning industry. Available from the publisher 
at POB 3000, Beirut. 

Report of tbe Commissioner-General of tbe United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, 1 July 1967 - 30 June 
1968. United Nations General Assembly, Official 
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Records, Twenty-third Session. Supplement No. 13 
(A/7213).97 pages. No price indicated. 

Sar Sbumari-i 'umimi-i nufas va maskan, Abin mab 
1345 {General Census of Population and Housing, 
October-November 1966}. Tehran: Sazman-i Barna- 
mah, Markaz-i Amar-i Iran, 1967. 103 volumes. 
Map. No price indicated. The 1966 census of Iran 
in English and Persian. Includes information on 
population, housing, fuel consumption, water sup- 
plies, employment. 

Yearbook of Educational Statistics in the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan for the Year 1966-1967. Prep. 
under the supervision of Bahij Bitar by the Educa- 
tional Statistics Section, Ministry of Education, 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Amman: al-Jamil 
Printing Press, 1968. 339 pages. Tables. No price 
indicated. 

General 

Bibliography on Southwestern Asta: Supplement I. 
By Henry Field and Edith M. Laird. Coconut Grove, 
Florida: Field Research Projects, 1968. iii + 92 
pages. No price indicated. References in anthro- 
pography, botany, and zoology. 

Gesammelte Schriften. Vol. I. By Ignaz Goldziher. 
Ed. by Joseph DeSomogyi. Hildesheim: Georg 
Olms Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1968. DM 98. First of 
a five-volume collection of scattered published 
essays. 

Le Guide Arabe. Beirut: Le Guide Arabe, 1967, 
Available from W. S. Heinman, New York. $27.50. 

Harvard University Library Catalogues of Arabic, 
Persian, and Ottoman Turkish Books. 5 vols. By 
Harvard University Library. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1968. $195. 

The MacDonald Presentation Volume: A tribute to 
Duncan Black MacDonald, consisting of articles by 
former students, presented to him on his seventieth 
birthday, April 9, 1933. Freeport, New York: 
Books for Libraries Press, 1968. x + 487 pages. 
Illus. Bibl. $13.75. Reprint of the 1933 edition. 

Makhtatat al-Maktabah al-Markaziyyah fi al-Mawsil 
{The Manuscripts of the Central Library in Mosul}. 
By the Central Library, Mosul. Baghdad: Matba‘at 
al-Majma' al-‘Ilmi al-Iraqi, 1967. 36 pages. No 
price indicated. 

North Africa and the Near East. By Robert Clayton. 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1968. Illus, 
10s 6d. 

The Persian, Urdu and Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Dacca University Library. 2 vols. Ed. by A. B. M. 
Habibullah. Dacca: Univ. Library, 1968. Each vol. 
15 rupees. Vol. I includes Persian works; Vol. II 
includes Urdu and Arabic works. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book 1968-69, Ed. by S. H. 
Steinberg. New York: St Martin's Press, 1968. 
xxvii + 1,628 pages. Index. $12.50. All sections 
on the Middle East and North Africa have been 
brought up to date. 

Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland. Vol. XU: Térkische Handschriften. 
Part 4 Ed. by Barbara Flemming. Wiesbaden: Franz 
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Steiner Verlag, 1968. xx + 392 pages. Tables. 
DM 132. 

Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland. Nol. XIII: Tërkische Handschriften. 
Part 2. By Manfred Götz. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1968. xxiv + 482 pages. Tables. DM 140. 

Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland. Nol. XIV: Persische Handschriften. 
Part 1. Ed. by Wilhelm Eilers. By Wilhelm Heinz. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1968. xxii + 
344 pages. Tables. DM 120. 

Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Vol. XV: Iluminierte athiopische 
Handschriften. By Ernst Hammerschmidt and Otto 
Jager. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1968. x 
+ 259 pages. Tables. DM 86. 


Afghanistan and Central Asia 


Bibliography of Material Dealing with Afghanistan 
Agriculture, By Lloyd Pickett. Kabul: Faculty of 
Agriculture, Univ. of Kabul, 1967. No price 
indicated. 

Development of Science in Soviet Turkmenistan, 
U.S.S.R. By P. Azimov e? al Washington: Joint 
Publications Research Service, 1968. Sales no. 
45,617. 20 pages. $3.00. Translation. 

Gosudarstvennyye 4 obsbcbestvenno — politicheskiye 
deyateli Afganistana {Who's Who in Public Life in 
Afghanistan}. Moscow: USSR Academy of Sciences, 
1967. 57 pages. 12 kopecks. About 80 biographies. 

Oral Epics of Central Asia. By N. K. Chadwick and 
Victor Zhirmunsky. New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1968. $12.50. 

Razvitiye narodnogo khozyaystva Kazakhstana za 50 
let sovetskoy vlasti {The Development of the 
Economy of Khazakhstan in Fifty Years of Soviet 
Rule}. Ed. by S. B. Baishev and G. C. Chulanov. 
Alma-Ata: Nauka Press of the Kazakh SSR, 1967. 
464 pages. 2.05 rubles. 

Die Wirtschaftsprobleme Turkestans: Ein Beitrag zur 
Wirtschaftskunde Turkestans mit einem Rückblick 
auf ihre jüngste Vergangenheit. By Baymirza Hayit. 
Ankara: Türk Kültürünü Araştirma Enstitüsü, 
1968. 218 pages. Bibl. Index. Maps. TL 30. 


Arabian Peninsula 


Abenteuer in Südarabien: Öl verwandelt Allabs W üsten. 
By S. U. Graf. Stuttgart: Chr. Belser Verlag, 1967. 
175 pages. DM 19,80. 

Azmat al-Thawrah fi al-Janüb al-Yamani: "Tablil wa 

` naqd {The Crisis of the Revolution in South 
Yemen: An analysis and criticism}. By Näyif 
Hawatimah. Beirut: Dar al-Tali‘ah, 1968. 253 
pages. L£4. 

al-Kuwayt: Madzba wa Hadiruba (Kuwayt: Its past 
and present}, By Hasan Sulayman Mahmid. Bagh- 
dad: al-Maktabah al-Ahliyyah, 1968. viii + 440 
pages. Illus. Geneal. tables. Map. No price indicated. 

Maubadarat fi Ta’'rikh Sharq al-Jazirah al-'Arabiyyah fi 
al-'Ustir al-Hadithah (Lectures og the History of 
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the Eastern Arabian Peninsula in the Modern 
Ages}. By Ahmad Mustafa Abu Hakimah. Cairo: 
Inst. of Arab Studies and Research, League of Arab 
States, 1967. 206 pages. Bibl. £E .50. Covers the 
period from 1550 to 1850. 

10,000 Miles through Arabia. By Ernst Wiese. Lon- 
don: Robert Hale, 1968. Illus. Map. 25s. Travel. 
The Unveiling of Arabia. By R. Kiernan. London: 

Cass, 1968. Illus. 95s. Reprint of the 1937 edition. 


Egypt and Sudan 

‘Alaqat Misr bi-Turkiyya fi ‘Abd al-Khudaywi Isma'il 
1863-1879 {Egypt's Relations with Turkey in the 
Era of the Khedive Isma'il 1863-1879). By Ahmad 
‘Abd al-Rahim Mustafa. Alexandria: Dar al-Ma'arif, 
1967. 273 pages. Bibl. Index. £E .60. 

Anglo-Egyptian Relations 1800-1956. 2nd ed. By John 
Marlowe. London: Cass, 1968. 70s. 

Between Two Seas: The creation of the Suez Canal. 
By Lord Kinross. London: John Murray, 1968. 
Illus, 42s. 

Cotton and the Egyptian Economy 1820-1914. By E. 
R. J. Owen. London and New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1968. 248 pages. 72s/$10.00. 

Egypt and Cromer: A study in Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions. By Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid. London: John 
Murray, 1968. Illus. 45s. 

Egypt since the Revolution. Ed. by P. J. Vatikiotis. 
London: Allen & Unwin; New York: Praeger, 
1968. 195 pages, 36s/$6.95. Contributors include 
Bent Hansen, Galal Amin, Roger Owen, Malcolm 
Kerr and Louis Awad. 

Die Entwicklung des Anbaus und die Verbreitung der 
Nutzpflanzen in der Kulturlandschaft der agyptt- 
schen Nilstromoase von 1800 bis zur Gegenwart: 
Eine agrargeographische Untersuchung. By Peter 
Simons. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1968. 
vii + 218 pages. Maps. Tables. DM 12. 

Liexpédition de Suez. By General Beaufre. Paris: 
Grasset, 1967. 247 pages. NF 18. 

A History of the Beja Tribes of the Sudan. By A. 
Paul. London: Cass, 1968. Illus. 42s. Reprint of 
the 1954 edition. 

Igtisadiyyat Sina'at al-Sinama fi Misr: Dirasab my- 
qaranab {The Economics of tbe Cinema in Egypt: 
A comparative study}. By Muhammad al-‘Ashri. 
Cairo: Cairo Univ., 1968. 519 pages. Illus. Tables. 
Bibl, £E 1.75. 

Islam in the Sudan. By J. S. Trimingham. London: 
Cass, 1968. Maps. 42s. Reprint of the 1949 edition. 

Khabaya al-Suways {Secrets of Suez). By Muhammad 
Hasanayn Haykal. Cairo: Dar al-‘Asr al-Hadith, 
1967. 158 pages. £E .20. Notes and comments on 
Hugh Thomas’ The Suez Affair. 

Lost Empire on the Nile: H. M. Stanley, Emin Pasha 
and the imperialists. By Stanhope White. London: 
Robert Hale, 1968. Illus. 20s. 

Mawt Musbir {The Death of a Field Marshal}. By 
Jan Nani. Beirut: Dar alllam al-‘Arabi, 1968. 
191 pages. L£ 2. The death of ‘Abd al-Hakim 
‘Amir, 
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Misr al-Ijeiqiyyab wa al-Atma' al-Isti'mariyyab fi al- 
Oarn al-Tast' ‘Ashar { African Egypt and Colonialtst 
Ambitions im the Nineteenth Century}. By Jalal 
Yahya. Alexandria: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1967. 786... 
pages. Bibl. £E 1.25. 

The Modern History of Egypt. By P. J. Vatikiotis. 
London: Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1969. Asia- 
Africa Series. 45s. 

al-Nizam al-Dustiri lil-Jumbtirtyyab al-'Arabiyyah 
al-Muttahidah {The Constitutional System of the 
United Arab Republic}. By Mustafa Abū Zayd 
Fahmi. Alexandria: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1968. 615 
pages. £E 1.25. 

Tarikh al- Sabafab B al-Sūdān {The History of 
Journalism in tbe Sudan). Part Y: 1899-1919. By 
Hasanayn ‘Abd al-Qadir. Cairo: Dar al-Nahdah 
al-Arabiyyah, 1967. v + 305 pages. Illus. Bibl. 
£E .70. Based on a study of the first national news- 

paper, Hadarat al-Sdan. 

Thawrat al-Akhlag {The Revolution of Character}. 
By ‘Isam al-Din Hawwas. Cairo: Dar al-Katib al- ^" 
‘Arabi, 1967. 222 pages. £E .30. A discussion of 
changes in the Egyptian character and society since 
1952, as well as of psychological and social changes 
needed to create an advanced society. 

‘Umar Makram: Batal al-Muqawamab | al-Sba'biyyab 
('Umar Makram: Hero of popular resistance). By 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Shinnawi. Cairo: Dar al-Katib 
al-Arabi, 1967. 396 pages. Bibl. £E .15. Makram's 
life spanned the years from 1755 to 1822. 

Ziyadat al-Sukkan fi al-Jumbüriyyab al-‘Arabiyyah 
al-Muttabidab wa Tabaddiyatuba lil-Tanmiyah 
{Population Increase in the United Arab Republic 
ana its Challenges to Development}. By al-Jihaz 
al-Markazi lil-Ta'bi'ah al-Ammah wa al-Ihsa’. 
Cairo: al-Hay'ah al-Ammah li-Shu'ün al-Matabi' | 
al-Amiriyyah, 1967. 287 pages. Illus. Tables. Maps. 
No price indicated. 


Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa 


Athiopistik an deutschen Universitäten, By Ernst 
Hammerschmidt. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1968. ix + 75 pages. DM 9,60. 

Djibouti and the Horn of Africa. By Virginia Thomp- 
son and Richard Adloff. Stanford: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1968. Illus. $7.50. History, social institutions, 
economics. 

Ethiopia: The era of the princes. By Mordechai Abir. 
London: Longmans, 1968. 270 pages. Illus. Maps. 
42s. 

Ethiopian Music, an Introduction: A survey of ecclest- 
astical and secular Ethiopian music and instruments. 
By Michael Powne. London and New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1968. xxiii + 156 pages. Illus. Map. ` 
45s/$6.25. 

France and the Italo-Ethiopian Crisis 1935-1936. By 
Franklin D. Laurens. The Hague: Mouton, 1967. 
432 pages. Glds. 58. 

Haile Selassie’s Government. By Christopher Clapham. 
London: Longmans, 1968. 250 pages. Illus. 42s. 

In Ethiopia with a Mule, By Dervia Murphy. London: 
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John Murray, 1968. Illus. 35s. Travels in northern 
Ethiopia. 
Islam in Ethiopia. By J. S. Trimingham. London: 
— Cass, 1968. Maps. 45s. Reprint of the 1952 edition. 
Wanderings among the Falashas in Abyssinia, 2nd ed. 
By Henry Aaron Stern. New intro. by Robert L. 
Hess. London: Cass, 1968. xxxvii + ix + 322 
pages. Illus. Map. $15.00. Reprint of the 1862 
edition, U. S. distributor: Barnes & Noble, New 
York. 
Fertile Crescent 


The Anthropology of Iraq. By Henry Field. New 
York: Kraus Reprint, 1968. Bibl. Maps. $20.00. 
Reprint of the Chicago edition of 1940. 

Baritaniya wa al-'lráq hatta ‘am 1914 {Britain and 
Iraq until the year 1914}. By Zaki Salih. Baghdad: 
Matba'at al-‘Anit, 1968. 296 pages. No price indi- 
cated. 

. Beiträge zur Kunde des Irak-Arabischen. By Franz H. 
Weissbach. Leipzig: Zentralantiquariat der DDR, 
1968. xlvi + 357 pages. M 75. Reprint of the 
1908-1930 edition. 

Fi Sabil al-Istiglal {On tbe Road to Independence). 
By Yusuf al-Sawda, Beirut: Dar al-Rihani, 1967. 
No price indicated. Memoirs. 

The Hills of Adonis: A quest in Lebanon. By Colin 
Thubron. London: Heinemann, 1968. Illus. 42s. A 
record of a visit to almost every historical site. 

Jordan and the Holy Land. By Rona Randall. London: 
Muller, 1968. Illus. 42s. Travel. 

al-Masalib al-Baritaniyyah fi Anhar al-'Iraq 1600-1914 
{British Interests in the Rivers of Irag 1600-1914). 
By ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Sulayman Nawwar. Cairo: Makta- 
bat al-Anjlu al-Misriyyah, 1968. x + 238 pages. 
Map. Bibl. £E 1. 

The Mountain Arabs: A window on the Middle East. 
By John Sykes. Philadelphia: Chilton, 1968. 229 
pages. Illus. $5.50. An historical novel on Lebanon 
during the week of June 4-11, 1967. 

Muhadarat fi Mabadi! al-Tanzim al-Qada@’i fi al-'Iraq 
{Lectures on the Principles of the Judicial System 
in Iraq}. By Diya’ Shit Khattab. Cairo: Inst. of 
Arab Studies and Research, League of Arab States, 
1968. 275 pages. Bibl. £E .65. 

Mubadarai fi Tatewwur Tijarat al-'Iraq al-Kbarijiyyab 
{Lectures on the Development of the Foreign Trade 
of Iraq). By ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Habib. Cairo: Inst, 
of Arab Studies and Research, League of Arab 
States, 1967. 193 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

al-Naqd al-Adabi al-Hadith fi al-Irag {Modern Liter- 
ary Criticism in Iraq}. By Ahmad Matlüb. Cairo: 
Inst. of Arab Studies and Research, League of Arab 
States, 1968. 573 pages. Bibl. £E 1.25. 

al-Naqd al-Adabi al-Hadith fi Lubnan {Modern Liter- 
ary Criticism in Lebanon). 2 vols. By Hashim 
Yaghi. Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1968. Bibl. £E 1.40. 

al-Sina'ab wa Mashéri' al-Tasni' fi al-'Irāq {Industry 
and Industrialization Projects in Iraq}. By Nüri 
Khalil al-Barrazi. Cairo: Inst. of Arab Studies and 
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Research, League of Arab States, 1966-67. ix + 
282 pages. Illus. Maps. Tables. £E .75. 

Siyasat al-Hukm fi Lubnan (Governing Policy in 
Lebanon}. By Hamdi Badawi al-Tahiri. Cairo: al- 
Dar al-Qawmiyyah lil-Tiba'ah wa al-Nashr, 1966. 
554 pages. Map. Notes. Bibl. £E 1.25. 

S#yasat al-Itjdrab al-Khérijiyyah fi alL'Irag fi Fitrat 
ma ba'da al-Harb al-'Alamiyyah al-Thaniyah 
{Foreign Trade Policy in Iraq in the Period after 
World War Two}. By ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Najjar. 
Baghdad: Matba‘at al-Azhar, 1968. iv + 612 
pages. Illus. Bibl. No price indicated. 

SBriyyah wa Lubnan 1918-1922 (Syria and Lebanon 
1918-1922). By Muhammad Jami] Bayhum. Beirut: 
Dar al-Tali‘ah, 1968. 203 pages. Illus. Index. LE 
3.50. 

La Syrie oz la révolution dans la rancoeur. By Edouard 
Saab. Paris: Julliard, 1968. 304 pages. Illus. Map. 
No price indicated. 

al-Tanmiyah al-Iqtisadiyyah fi al-Urdunn (Economic 
Development in Jordan}. By Wadi‘ Sharayhah. 
Cairo: Inst. of Arab Studies and Research, League 
of Arab States, 1968. 188 pages. Bibl. £E .50. 

al-TLawzi! al-Lughawi al-Jughrafi fi al-'Irag {Linguistic 
Geographical Distribution in Iraq}. By brahim 
al-Samarra'i. Cairo: Inst. of Arab Studies and Re- 
search, League of Arab States, 1968. 261 pages. 
Maps. Bibl. £E .65. The geographical distribution 
of díalects in Iraq. 


Iran 


Aryamehr, tbe Shah of Iran: A political biography. 
By Ramesh Sanghvi. London: Macmillan, 1968. 
63s. An authorized biography. 

Bibliografiya Irana {Bibliography on Iran). Comp. by 
A. K. Sverchevskaya. Ed. by N. A. Kuznetsova. 
Moscow: USSR Academy of Sciences, 1967. 392 
pages. 2.54 rubles. Literature in Russian, 1917- 
1965. 

Bibliography of Iram 1969. Ed. by Geoffrey Handley- 
Taylor. London: St. James Press, 1968. 50s. 

Contributions to the Anthropology of Iran. 2 vols. By 
Henry Field. New York: Kraus Reprint, 1968. 
Illus. Maps. $25.00. Reprint of the Chicago edition 
of 1939. 

The Development of Large-Scale Farming in Iran: 
The case of the province of Gorgan. By Shoko 
Okazaki. Tokyo: Inst. of Asian Economic Affairs, 
1968. LA.E.A. Occasional Papers Series No. 3. 51 
pages. Maps. Tables. No price indicated. 

Distribution of Land in Varamin: An opening pbase 
of the agrarian reform im Iran. By Cyrus Gha- 
ratchehdaghi. Opladen: C. W. Leske Verlag, 1967. 
179 pages. Publication of the German Orient Insti- 
tute. 179 pages. DM 29. 

Geologie des Zendan-i Suleiman und seiner Umge- 
bung: Sidéstliches Balqasb-Gebirge Nordwest-Iran. 
By Bernhard Damm. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1968. viii + 52 pages. Tables. Map. DM 
32. 
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Handbuch der Orientalistik. Ed. by Bertold Spuler. 
IV: Iranistik. 2: Literatur. Part 1. Leiden: Brill, 
1968. viii + 203 pages. Gld. 54. Contributions 
include "Middle Persian literature" (M. Boyce), 
"Die historische und geographische Literatur in 
persischer Sprache" (B. Spuler), and "Survey of 
the history of Iranian studies" (M. J. Dresden). 

A History of Persia. 3rd ed. 2 vols. By Sir Percy Sykes. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1968. £7 10s. 
Iran Almanac and Book of Facts. 7th ed. Tehran: 
Echo of Iran, 1968. Available from W. S. Heinman, 

New York. $17.50. 

Persia. By James Morris. London: Thames & Hudson, 
1968. Illus. 63s. 

Persia and the Persian Question. 2 vols. By G. N. 
Curzon, London: Cass, 1968. Illus. Maps. £10 10s. 
Reprint of the 1892 edition. 

Persian Kingship in Transition. By E. A. Bayne. New 
York: American Universities Field Staff, 1968. 249 
pages. Appen. Bibl. Notes. Index. $7.50. > 


Israel 


Adwé ‘ala al-l'lam al-Isrd@ili (Reflections on Israels 
Information}. By Mundhir ‘Anabtawi. Beirut: 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 1968. 188 pages. 
L£ 2. 

The Desecration of Christian Cemeteries and Church 
Property in Israel. Beirut: Inst. for Palestine Studies, 
1968. 10 pages. 17 illus. L£ 1.50. 

Economic Development Issues: Greece, Israel, Tawan, 
and Thailand. Prep. by the Committee for Economic 
Development. New York: Praeger, 1968. 215 
pages. No price indicated. Chapter entitled "The 
characteristics of Israel's economic growth," by 
Nadav Halevi. 

Essays on the Structure of the Jewish Economy in 
Palestine and Israel. By Robert Szereszewski. Jeru- 
salem: Maurice Falk Inst. for Economic Research in 
Israel, 1968. xii + 92 pages. Tables. Bibl. $4.25. 
U. S. distributor: Davey, Hartford, Conn. 

Les finances d'Israel. By Georges G. Corm. Beirut: 
Inst. for Palestine Studies, 1968. 51 pages. Tables. 
L£ 3. 

De Gaulle, Israël et les juifs. By Raymond Aron. 
Paris: Plon, 1968. 183 pages. No price indicated. 

A History of the Jewish People and Their Promised 
Land. By Zeev and Eva Goldmann. London: 
Thames & Hudson, 1968. Illus. Maps. £6 6s. Pub- 
lished in the United States under the title A Land 
That I Wil Show Thee: The Jewish People 
through the ages. (New York: Putnam, 1968. Illus. 
Maps. $19.95.) 4000 years of Jewish history 
through the June War. 

Ideological Change in Israel. By Alan Arian, Cleve- 
land: Press of Case Western Reserve Univ., 1968. 
xvii + 183 pages. Appen. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $6.95. 

Israel. By Elian-J. Finbert. London: Kaye & Ward; 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. 256 pages. 
Illus. Maps. 63s/$10.00. 

Israel: A reader, Ed. by Bill Adler. Philadelphia: 
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Chilton, 1969. $5.50. Contributors include Max 
Lerner, Golda Meir, David Ben-Gurion, James 
Michener and Robert Graves. 


Israel: An echo of eternity. By Abraham Joshua. 


Heschel. New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1969. 
$5.95 in hard cover; $1.95 in paperback. 

Israel: Selected, annotated, and illustrated bibliogra- 
phy. Comp. by Yonah Alexander. Gilbertsville, 
N. Y.: V. Buday, 1968. 116 pages. Illus. Maps. 
$1.95. Available from the author, Gilbertsville, 
N. Y. 13776. 

Israel, the United States and the United Nations. By 
George E. Gruen. New York: American Jewish 
Committee and Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1968. 44 pages. $ .75. 

Isr2’il wa al-Siyabah (Israel and Tourism). By Ilyas 
Sa‘d. Beirut: 
1968. 158 pages. Tables. Bibl. L£ 2. 

Justice Louis D. Brandeis: The Zionist chapter of bis 
life. By Ezekiel Rabinowitz. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1968. 130 pages. $10.00. 

Kibbutz, ikke-hommunistisk kommunisme. By Gutorm 
Gjessing. Oslo: Pax Forlag, 1967. 119 pages. Bibl. 
No price indicated. 

The Legal Problems Concerning the Juridicial Status 
and Political Activities of the Zionist Organization] 
Jewish Agency: A study in international and U. S. 
law. By W. T. Mallison, Jr. Beirut: Inst. for Pales- 
tine Studies, 1968. Monograph Series no. 14. 76 
pages. L£ 3. Reprinted from the William and Mary 
Law Rev. 

The Legal System of Israel. Rev. ed. By Henry [Zvi] 
E. Baker. Jerusalem: Israel Universities Press, 1968. 


Palestine Liberation Organization, 


277 pages. Bibl. $6.00. U. S. distributor: Davey, . 


Hartford. 

The Letters and Papers of Chaim Weizmann. English 
edition. Series A: Letters. Vol. I: Summer 1885- 
29 October 1902. Ed. by Leonard Stein and Gedalia 
Yogev. London and New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1968. xlii + 402 pages. 63s/$8.75. Much 
information on the early years of the Zionist 
movement. 

La longue marche d'Israel. By Jacques Soustelle. 
Paris: Fayard, 1968. 326 pages. NF 20. "Not 
merely an enthusiastic history of Zionism but a 
Revisionist history . . . entirely lacking in any con- 
cessions to Arab views.” 

aLMarab al-Yahidiyyah fi Filastin al-Muhtallab 
{Jewish Women in Occupied Palestine}. By Adib 
Qa'war. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 
1968. 378 pages. Tables. Bibl. L£ 3. 

My People: The story of the Jews. By Abba Eban. 
New York: Random House, 1969. $15. Special 
limited edition $50. 

Nation-Building and Community in Israel. By Dorothy 
Willner. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1969. 
450 pages. Charts. $10.00. 

Pour Israël. By Jean Bourdeillette. Paris: Seghers, 
1968. 248 pages. Map. No price indicated. The 
author was French ambassador to Israel from 1959 


to 1965. : 


- 
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Siyasat Isr@ilal-Kharijiyyah: Ahdafuha wa wasa'ilubá 
wa adawatuba {The Foreign Policy of Israel: Its 
goals, its means, and its instruments}. By Ibrahim 

_- &l-Abid. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 
1968. 156 pages. Tables. Bibl. L£ 2. 

Votce of Israel, Rev. ed. By Abba Eban. New York: 
Horizon, 1968. $6.95. 

Who’s Who in Israel, 1968. 13th ed. Tel-Aviv: 
Bronfman-Cohen, 1968. 4000 biographical entries. 
$17.50. Available from the publisher at POB 1109, 
Tel-Aviv. 

Zionism, the Force of Change: History, organization, 
facts and figures, tasks and problems. By the Infor- 
mation Dept., World Zionist Organization. Jeru- 
salem: World Zionist Organization, 1968. 59 pages. 
No price indicated. 


North Africa and Malta 


An Account of the Empire of Morocco. 3rd ed. By 
James Grey Jackson. London: Cass, 1968. Maps. 
Illus. £6 Gs. Reprint of the 1814 edition. 

The Deserts of Hesperides: An experience of Libya. 
By Anthony Thwaite. London: Secker & Warburg, 
1969. Illus. Maps. 42s. Travels along the coast of 
Libya. 

La guerre a’ Algérie 1954-1962. By Pierre Beyssade. 
Paris: Editions Planéte, 1968. 263 pages. NF 16. 
Haqiqat Libiya {The Reality of Libya). By Sami 
Hakim. Cairo: Maktabat al-Ànjlü al-Misriyyah, 
1968. 350 pages. £E .95. Special reference to 

foreign policy and constitutional disputes. 

The Horses of tbe Sahara. By General E. Daumas. 
Tr. by Sheila M. Ohlendorf. Austin: Univ. of Texas 

` Press, 1968. Illus. $7.50. 

Islam Observed: Religious development in Morocco 
and Indonesia, By Clifford Geertz. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1968. xii + 117 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $5.00. 

Tbe Land and People of Morocco. By Rupert C. 
Martin. New York: Macmillan, 1967. 97 pages. 
Illus. Map. $3.95. 

Maltestsche Märchen, Gedichte und Rätsel in deutsch- 
er Übersetzung. By Hans Stumme. Leipzig: 
Zentralantiquariat der DDR, 1968. xvi + 102 
pages. M 26. Reprint of the 1904 edition. 

A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa. By Cap- 
tain G. F. Lyon. London: Cass, 1968. Illus. £5 5s. 
Reprint of the 1821 edition. 

Ritual and Belief in Morocco. 2 vols. By E. A. Wester- 
marck. London: Cass, 1968. Illus. Map. £10 10s. 
Reprint of the 1926 edition. 

Sbinqui Folk Literature and Song. By H. T. Norris. 
London and New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. 
216 pages. Illus, Map. 63s/$8.75. The folk litera- 
ture of the Shinqitis of Mauretania and Spanish 
Sahara. 

Sozialer Wandel im Maghreb: Voraussetzungen und 
Erfahrengen der genossenschaftlichen Entwicklung. 
By Werner Plum. Hanover: Verlag fiir Literatur 
und Zeitgeschehen, 1967. 420 pages. Bibl. Index. 
DM és. 
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Structures agraires et modernisation de l'agriculture 
dans la plaine du Kef. By Azzedine Makhlouf. 
Tunis: Centre d'Études et de Recherches écono- 
miques et sociales, 1968. Geographic Series no. 1. 
261 pages. Annexes. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Touring Libya: The southern provinces. By Philip 
Ward. London: Faber, 1968. Illus. Maps. 25s. 

Travels in Morocco, 2nd ed. 2 vols. By J. Richardson. 
With new intro. by Dr. A. Adu Boahen. London: 
Cass, 1968. Illus: £7. Reprint of the 1860 edition. 

Tunesien: Eine geographische Landeskunde. By Horst 
Mensching. Darmstadt: ‘Wissenschaftliche Buch- 
gesellschaft, 1968. xviii + 281 pages. Illus. Tables. 
Bibl. DM 34. 

Tunisia. By Anthony Sylvester. London: Bodley Head, 
1968. Illus. 30s. 


Pakistan and Kashmir 


Agriculture and Beginning Industrialization: West 
Pakistan — Socio-economic investigations in fwe 
Pakistani villages, By Frithjof Kuhnen. Opladen: 
C. W. Leske Verlag, 1968. Publication of the 
German Orient-Institute. 269 pages. Tables. Bibl. 
DM 29. 

Constitutional Development in Pakistan. 2nd ed. By 
G. W. Choudhury. London: Longmans, 1968. 25s. 
Documents and Speeches on the Constitution of 
Pakistan. By G. W. Choudhury. Vancouver: Univ. 

of British Columbia, 1967. 999 pages. $12.50. 

Economic Policy and Industrial Growth in Pakistan. 
By Stephen R. Lewis. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1968. 42s. 

Fresh Water and Saline Ground Zones in Punjab 
Region, West Pakistan. By Wolfgang V. Swarzen- 
ski. Prep. in co-operation with the West Pakistan 
Water and Power Development Authority under 
the auspices of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. Washington: USGPO, 1968. iii + 24 
pages. Illus. $ .75. 

Letters and Writings. By Muhammad Iqbal. Comp. 
and ed. by B. A. Dar. Karachi: Iqbal Academy, 
1967. viii + 129 pages. No price indicated. In- 
cludes material on Islam not previously published. 

The Pattern of Economic Development in Pakistan. 
By Krishnan Seth. Delhi: Sterling, 1967. x + 170 
pages. Bibl. $6.00. U.S. distributor: Verry, Mystic, 
Conn. 

The Population of India and Pakistan. By Kingsley 
Davis. New York: Russell & Russell, 1968. xvi + 
263 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. $20.00. 

Religion and Culture in Islamic India and Pakistan. 
By Aziz Ahmad. Edinburgh: Edinburgh Univ. 
Press, 1968. Islamic Surveys Series no. 7. 25s. 

Water and Power Resources of West Pakistan: A study 
in sector planning. Prep. by a World Bank Study 
Group. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. Vol. I: 
The main report. 1969. $10.00. Vol. II: The devel- 
opment of irrigation and agriculture. Forthcoming. 
$12.50. Vol. III: Background and methodology. 
Forthcoming. $12.50. $28.50 the set. 
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Palestine Problem 


Arab Terrorist Organizations: A survey. By Joseph 
Schechtman. New York: Research Dept., American 
Section, Jewish Agency, 1967. 24 pages. No price 
indicated. 

The Arab-Israeli Conflict: The 1967 campaign. By 
Keesing’s Research Report. New York: Charles 
Scribner's, 1968. 53 pages. Maps. Bibl. $3.50 in 
hard cover; $1.50 in paperback. , 

The Arab-Israeli Impasse: Expressions of moderate 
viewpoints on the Arab-Israeli conflict by well 
known Western writers. Ed. by Majdia Khadduri. 
Washington: Robert D. Luce, 1969. 224 pages. 
Maps. $4.95. 

Arabs and Jews in the Middle East: A tragedy of 
errors. By James Parkes. London: Gollancz, 1967. 
32 pages. 2s 6d. 

The Arabs in Israel: A political study. By Jacob M. 
Landau. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. 400 
pages. Maps. 45s. 

Asrar Ma‘arik al-Urdunn min 5 tla 9 Haziran, 1967 
{The Secrets of the Battles of Jordan from June 5 
to 9, 1967}. By Fu'ad al-Qassas. Beirut: Dar al- 
Hadaf, 1967. 81 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

Balfour and the British Empire: A study in imperial 
evolution 1874-1932, By Denis Judd. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1968. 392 pages. Illus. Bibl. 
$11.50. 

The Balfour Declaration. By J. M. N.' Jeffries. Beirut: 
Inst. for Palestine Studies, 1967. 20 pages. L£ 1.50. 

Tbe Big Powers and tbe Present Crisis in tbe Middle 
East, Ed. by Samuel Merlin. Cranbury, New Jersey: 
Fairleigh Dickinson Univ. Press, 1968. 155 pages. 
$6.00. 

Conquest Through Immigration: How Zionism turned 
Palestine into a Jewish state. Pasadena, California: 
Inst. for Special Research, 1968. 407 pages. $4.00. 

Death of a Mediator: The assassination of Count Folke 
Bernadotte. London: Newman Neame, on behalf 
of the Inst. for Palestine Studies, 1968. 7s 6d. 

Domestic Communications Aspects of tbe Middle East 
Crists. Washington: American Inst. for Political 
Communication, 1967. 8 pages. $1.00. Available 
from the publisher at 422 Washington Building, 
15th and New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20005. 

The "Dove" Has Been Released. By 1. Belyayev, T. 
Kolesnichenko, and Y. Primakov. Washington: 
joint Publications Research Service, 1968. Sales no. 
45,468. iii + 112 pages. $3.00. A translation of a 
Soviet review of the Arab-Israeli June War. 

The Evasive Peace: A study of the Zionist-Arab 
problem. By John H. Davis. London: John Murray, 
1968) Illus. 28s. The author “has reached the grim 
conclusion that further wars are inevitable . . . 
unless Israel’s anomalous position is tackled bas- 
ically. Only if Israel cancels her condominium with 
World Zionism, and accepts statehood as a normal 
and integral part of the Middle East, will the Arabs 
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on their part accept what they now regard as a^ 
cuckoo in the nest." 

Harb Haziran Kama Narábà wa Kama Yaraba al- 
‘Alam {The June War as We View it and as tbe- 
World Views it}. By Ibrahim al-Hilü. Beirut: Dar 
a]-Katib al-‘Arabi, 1968. 208 pages. L£ 3. 

Histoire de la Palestine, By Lorand Gaspar. Paris: 
Maspero, 1968. Petite collection Maspero no. 27. 
149 pages. Maps. NF 6,15. “The author analyzes 
the origins of a country which, with the creation of 
the Jewish national home and the Arab revival, 
finds itself torn by two seemingly irreconcilable 
paths." 

A History of Jerusalem. By Rev. John Gray. London: 
Robert Hale, 1968. Maps. Illus. 42s. 

If Israel Lost the War. By Richard Chesnoff, Edward 
Klein, and Robert Littell. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1969. Maps. $5.95. "Here's how it might 
happen zex£ time ... This chilling account traces 
the devastating global consequences of the 1967 
summer war, but in reverse ...It is the death knell 
for the Jewish State . . . Tel-Aviv is in ruins, 
Jerusalem is destroyed . . . The balance of power 
in the Near-East—and in the world—shifts dra- 
matically and ominously against the United States." 

Israel and the Geneva Conventions. Beirut: Inst. for 
Palestine Studies, 1968. 63 pages. L£ 3. 

Israël attaque (5 juin 1967). By Yves Cuan. Paris: 
Laffont, 1968. 343 pages. Illus. Map. NF 19,60. 

Israël et le refus arabe: 75 ans d'histoire. By Maxime 
Rodinson. Paris: Seuil, 1968. 229 pages. Chron. 
Map. Bibl. Index. NF 18. Translated into English 
as Israel and the Arabs and published in separate 
hard cover and paperback editions—New York: 
Pantheon, 1969. $5.95; London: Penguin, 1968. 5s. 

Israél, les Arabes et les grandes puissances 1963-1968. 
By Samuel Seguev. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1968. 248 
pages. Map. NF 15,50. 

Istratijiyyat al-Amal li-Tabrir Filastin {The Strategy 
of Action to Liberate Palestine}. By Yusuf Sayigh. 
Beirut: Dar al-Tali‘ah, 1968. No price indicated. 

al-Ittibad al-Sufyati wa Qadtyyat Filastin {The Soviet 
Union and the Palestine Problem}. By Salah 
Dabbagh. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 
1968. 78 pages. L£ 2. 

Juden und Araber. By Sami al Joundi. Intro. by King 
Husayn. Critical epiloque by Eric Rouleau. Munich: 
Bechtle Verlag, 1968. 213 pages. DM 25,40. The 
author was, until June '68, Syrian ambassador to 
Paris. 

5 Y£ny£& . . al-Haqiqab . . wa al-Mustagbal (5 June.. 
the Truth... and the Future). By Lutfi al-Khüli. 
Cairo: Dar al-Katib al-‘Arabi, 1968. 208 pages. 
£E .20. 

The Long War: Israel and the Arabs since 1946. By 
J. Bowyer Bell. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969. $6.95. 

Ma guerre avec Israël, By Hussein, King of Jordan, 
as told to Vick Vance and Pierre Lauer. Paris: A. 
Michel, 1968. 223 pages. Illus. Maps. NF 28. 

The Middle East Conflict, By Malcolm Kerr. New 
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York: Foreign Policy Association, 1968. Headline 
Series no. 191. 63 pages. $ .85. 

al-Mu'amarab wa Ma'rakat al-Masir {The Conspiracy 
and tbe Struggle of Destiny). By Sa'd Jum'ah. 
Beirut: Dar al-Katib al-‘Arabi, 1968. 268 pages. 
L£ 6. 

Der Nahostkonflikt. By Hans Jendges. Berlin: Collo- 
quium Verlag, 1968. 87 pages. Maps. DM 3,80. 
Palestine: Land of promise. Rev. ed. By Walter C. 
Lowdermilk New York: Greenwood Press, 1968. 

244 pages. Illus. Map. $11.00. 

Palestine in Focus. By Sami Hadawi. Beirut: Palestine 
Liberation Organization, 1968. 106 pages. Maps. 
Bibl. L£ 1. 

The Partition of Palestine, Beirut: Inst. for Palestine 
Studies, 1968. 70 pages. L£ 3. 

Tbe Resistance of the Western Bank of Jordan to 
Israeli Occupation 1967. Beirut: Inst. for Palestine 
Studies, 1967. 104 pages. LE 3. A documentary 
record. 

T be Search for Peace in tbe Middle East. By S. Merlin. 
Cranbury, New Jersey: Yosseloff, 1968. $8.50. 

Les thémes juridiques du Colloque d'Alger sur le 
problème palestinien, 1967. By Edmond Rabbath. 
Beirut: Inst. for Palestine Studies, 1967. 25 pages. 
L£ .50. 

al-Udwan al-Itra'ili fs. al-Umam al-Muttahidah {The 
Israeli Aggresston in the United Nations}. By Jur} 
Dib. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 
1968. 79 pages. L£ 2. 

Whose Suez? Aspects of Collusion, 1967. By G. H. 
Jansen. Beirut: Inst. for Palestine Studies, 1968. 
Monograph Series no. 13. 36 pages. Map. L£ 3. 


Turkey 


Economic Planning in Turkey. By Z. Y. Hershlag. 
Istanbul: Economic Research Foundation, 1968. ii 
-+ 75 pages. No price indicated. Available from the 
publisher at POB 423, Beyoğlu, Istiklal Caddesi 
no. 386, Istanbul. 

Educational Problems in Turkey, 1920-1940. By Ilhan 
Basgóz and Howard E. Wilson. Bloomington: 
Indiana Univ. Press, 1968. Uralic & Altaic Series, 
vol. 86. 204 pages. Notes. Bibl. Appen. Index. 
$7.00. 

Health Manpower Planning in Turkey: Am inter- 
national research case study. By Carl E. Taylor, 
Rahmi Dirican, and Kurt W. Deuschle. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1968. $6.50. 

Istanbul: Aspects of a city. By Michael Pereira. Lon- 
don: Bles, 1968. Illus. 50s. 

Turkey. By Roderic H. Davison. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. Spectrum 626. x + 168 
pages. Map. Bibl. Index. $4.95 in hard cover; $1.95 
in paperback. 

Turkey: A case study of political development. By 
Suna Kili. Istanbul: School of Business Administra- 
tion and Economics, Robert College, 1968. 39 
pages. Bib]. No price indicated. 

Turkey and the Turks. By Bernard Newman. London: 
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Herbert Jenkins, 1968. 244 pages. Illus. 35s. Travel. 

The Turkish Administrator: A cultural survey, Ed. by 
Jerry R. Hopper and Richard I. Levin. Ankara: 
Public Administration Division, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, 1968. 301 pages. Bibl. No 
price indicated. 

The Village Headman in Turkey. By Richard B. Scott. 
Ankara: Inst. for Public Administration for Turkey 
and the Middle East, 1968. 50 pages. No price 
indicated. 


Medieval History 


"Abd al-Ghani an-Nabulusi: Reise durch den Libanon 
im Jahre 1112/1700. Ed. by Heribert Busse. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1968. 160 pages. 
DM 24. 

The Arabs: A short history. 5th ed. By Philip Hitti. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1968. viii + 204 
pages. $5.95. 

Bindniswerben abenlandischer Mächte um Persien 
1453-1600. By Barbara von Palombini. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1968. viii + 138 pages. DM 
30. 

Les fondements géographiques de l'bistoire de l'Islam. 
By Xavier de Planhol. Paris: Flammarion, 1968. 
443 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

al-Harakab al-Fikriyyab fi Misr fi al-‘Asrayn al-Ayyübi 
wa al-Mamliki al-Awwal {The Intellectual Move- 
ment in Egypt in the Ayyubid and First Mamluk 
Periods}. By ‘Abd aJ-Latif Hamzah. Cairo: Dar 
al-Fikr al-‘Arabi, 1968. 380 pages. Index. £E .75. 
Covers the period from 1169 to 1382. 

al-Hudid al-Islamiyyah al-Bizantiyyah bayna al- 
Ihtikak al-Harbi wa al-Ittisal al-Hadari {The 
Islamic-Byzantine Borders Between Military Friction 
and Cultural Contact}. 3 vols. By Fathi ‘Uthman. 
Cairo: al-Dar al-Qawmiyyah lil-Tiba‘ah wa al- 
Nashr, 1967-8. Notes. Maps. £E 7.20 the set. 

Ibn Khaldoun: Tbe Muqaddima—An introduction to 
history. Tr. by Franz Rosenthal. Ed. and abridged 
by N. J. Dawood. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1968. 465 pages. 50s. 

Madinat Dimashq "inda al-Jugbrafiyyim wa al-Rabbalin 
al-Muslimin {The City of Damascus as seen by the 
Muslim Geographers and Travellers}. By Salah 
al-Din al-Munajjid. Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Jadid, 
1968. 350 pages. Bibl. Index. No price indicated. 

The Moors. By J. E. B. Meakin. London: Cass, 1968. 
Illus. 42s. Reprint of the 1902 edition. 

Muslim Education and the Scholars’ Social Status up 
to the Sth Century Muslim Era in the Light of 
Ta'ribb Baghdad. By Munir-ud-Din Ahmed. Zurich: 
Verlag ‘Der Islam, 1968. vii + 290 pages. DM 
25. Available from the publisher at Anna Heer- 
Strasse 18, 8057 Zurich. 

När ad-Din: Un grand prince musulman de Syrie au 
temps des Croisades (511-569H./1118-1174). 3 
vols. By Nikita Elisséeff. Damascus: Institut Fran- 
çais de Damas, 1967. lxxvii + xix + xi + 935 
pages. Index. Bibl. No price indicated. Accom- 
panied by a map of Syria in the age of Nur al-Din. 
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Studien zur Geschichte der älteren arabischen Firsten- 
spiegel. By Gustav Richter. Leipzig: Zentralanti- 
quariat der DDR, 1968. viii + 115 pages. M 27. 
Reprint of the 1932 edition. 

The Turco-Ragusan Relationship. By N. H. Biegman. 
The Hague: Mouton, 1968. 165 pages. Bibl. Index. 
Gld. 45. 

The Turkish Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, 
Impertal Ambassador at Constantinople 1554-1562. 
By Edward Seymour Forster. London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1968. Illus. 42s. Reprint of the 1927 edition. 

Modern History and Politics 

Amrika wa al-Harb al-Fikriyyah {America and the 
Cultural War). By Ghali Shukri. Cairo: Dar al- 
Katib al-Arabi, 1968. No price indicated. A dis- 
cussion of American "cultural imperialism” in the 
Arab world. 

The Arabs Yesterday and Today. By Chih-ping Chen. 
Taiwan: National War College, 1968. xxvi + 844 
pages. Illus. No price indicated. A general history 
of the Arabs from the time of Muhammad to the 
present, as well as a country-by-country examination 
of each state. Includes notes on Arab-Chinese rela- 
tions, past and present. 

Britain and France in the Middle East and North 
Africa 1914-1967. By Ann Williams. London: 
Macmillan; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1968. 
Illus. 30s/$5.95 in hard cover; 15s/$2.25 in 

paperback. 

Britain, France, and the Arab Middle East 1914-1920. 
By Jukka Nevakivi. London: Athlone Press, 1968. 
Univ. of London Historical Studies. 63s. 

The Great Church in Captivity: A study of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople from the eve of the 
Turkish conquest to the Greek War of Independ- 
ence, By Steven Runciman. New York: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1968. 435 pages. $7.50. 

The Great Powers and the Balkans. By M. D. Sta- 
janovié. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1968. 
288 pages. $7.50. Reprint of the 1939 edition. 

Issues in United States Foreign Policy, No. 1: The 
Middle East. By the Bureau of Public Affairs, De- 
partment of State. Washington: USGPO, 1968. 
Dept. of State Publ. no. 8409. 20 pages. Illus. Maps. 
$ .45. Supplementary Discussion Guide. 7 pages. 
Illus. Maps. $ .10. 

al-Istratijiyyah al-Amrikiyyah fi al-Sharq al-Awsat 
{American Strategy in the Middle East}. By Fadil 
Zaki Muhammad. Baghdad: Sharikat al-Tab' wa 
al-Nashr al-Ahliyyah, 1968. 127 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Karl Marx on Colonialism and Modernization: His 
despatches and other writings on China, India, 
Mexico, the Middle East and North Africa. Ed. with 
intro. by Shlomo Avineri. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1968. $6.95. 

The Middle East: A history. 2nd ed. By Sydney N. 
Fisher. New York: Knopf, 1968. $13.95. 

Min al-Naksah ila al-Thawrah {From the Setback to 
the Revolution}. By Nadim al-Baytar. Beirut: Dar 
al-Tali‘ah, 1968. 296 pages. L£ 5.50. The political 
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effects of the June War. 

The Military Intervenes: Case studies in political de- 
velopment. Ed. by Henry Benien. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1968. 176 pages. $7.00. 
Contains chapters on Turkey and Ethiopia. 

Les nouvelles révolutions du Procbe-Orient, By Pierre 
Lyautey. Paris: Julliard, 1968. 221 pages. NF 18,60. 
The Arab countries after the June War. 

al-Nuzum al-Sivasiyyah fi al-Sbarq al-Awsat {Political 
Systems in the Middle East}. By Ni'mah al-Sa‘id. 
Baghdad: Sharikat al-Tab' wa al-Nashr al-Ahliyyah, 
1968. 496 pages. No price indicated. 

The Ottoman Empire and its Tributary States (except- 
ing Egypt), With a Sketch of Greece. By W. S. 
Cooke. Amsterdam: B. R. Grüner, 1968. viii + 
195 pages. Maps. Gld. 54. Reprint of the 1876 
edition. 

Party, Government, and Freedom in the Muslim 
World: Three articles reprinted from the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam. Leiden: Brill, 1968. 46 pages. Gld. 
6. À reprint of articles on "Hizb," "Huküma," and 
"Hurriyya." 

al-Sultat al-Thalath fi al-Dasatir al-Arabiyyab al- 
Mu‘asirah wa fi al-Fikr al-Siyasi al-Islami {The 
Three Powers in Contemporary Arab Constitutions 
and in Islamic Political Thought}. By Sulayman 
Muhammad al-Tamawi. Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al- 
‘Arabi, 1967. 488 pages. £E 1.25. 

Tsardom and Imperialism in the Far East and Middle 
East, 1880-1914. By Benedict H. Sumner. Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon, 1968. 43 pages. $3.00. Reprint of 
the 1942 edition. 

United Nations Peacekeeping Documents and Com- 
mentary. Vol. I: The Middle East. By Rosalyn 
Higgins. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. £5 
10s. 


Economics and Sociology 


Arab Middle Eastern Societies and Cultures. By 
Charles Churchill. Beirut: American Univ. of 
Beirut, 1968. No price indicated. 

Catalogue of Social and Economic Development Insti- 
tutes and Programmes: Research. By the Develop- 
ment Centre, Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development. Paris: O.E.C.D. Publications, 
1968. 395 pages. Index. $4.50. Information on 
institutes and programming in Algeria, Ethiopia, 
Iran, Israel, Pakistan, the Sudan, Tunisia, and the 
United Arab Republic, as well as other non-Middle 
Eastern countries. 

Catalogue of Social and Economic Development Insti- 
tutes and Programming: Training. By the Develop- 
ment Centre, Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development. Paris: O.E.C.D. Publications, 
1968. 341 pages. Index. $4.50. Information on 
institutes and programming in Israel, Pakistan, the 
Sudan, and the United Arab Republic, as well as 
on many other non-Middle Eastern countries. 

The Central Middle East: A handbook of anthro- 
pology. 2 vols. Ed. by Louise E. Sweet. New Haven: 
Human Relations Area Files, 1968. HRAFlex Book 
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M1-001. 420 pages. Bibl. $13.50. Contributions on 
the Nile Valley (Harold Barclay), the Arab Levant 
(John Gulick), Southern Mesopotamia (Robert 
Fernea), the Arabian Peninsula (Louise Sweet), 
and Israel (Alex Weingrod). 

A History of Oriental Orgies: An account of erotic 
practices among the peoples of the East and Near 
East. By James Cleugh. New York: Crown, 1968. 
$4.95. 

Mu'jam Qaba'il al-‘Arab al-Qadimah wa al-Haditbab 
{A Dictionary of Arab Tribes Old and New}. 3 
vols. By ‘Umar Rida Kahhalah. Beirut: Dar al-'Ilm 
lil-Malayin, 1968. 1287 pages. Bibl. No price 
indicated. 

Mustaqbal al-Tarbiyah fi al-‘Alam al-‘Arabi {The 
Future of Education in the Arab World}. 2nd ed. 
By Jamil! Saliba. Beirut: Manshürat ‘Uwaydat, 1967. 
423 pages. Notes. No price indicated. 

The Nature of Nomadism: A comparative study of 
pastoral migrations in southwestern Asta and north- 
ern Africa. By Douglas L. Johnson. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago, 1968. Dept. of Geography Research 
Paper no. 118. vii + 208 pages. No price indicated. 

Nazarat fi al-Tarbiyab wa al-ljtima' wa al-Oawmtyyah 
{Views on Education, Soctety, and Nationalism}. 
By ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz. Baghdad: Matba'at 
al-‘Ani, 1967. 268 pages. ID .50. 

Oil and Arab Regional Development. By Kamal S. 
Sayegh. New York: Praeger, 1968. Special Study. 
379 pages. Tables. Maps. Appen. Bibl. $20.00. 

Research on Agricultural Development in Selected 
Middle Eastern Countries. Ed. by Donald C. Taylor. 
New York: Agricultural Development Council, 
1968. x + 166 pages. No price indicated. 

A Short History of Oriental Trade. By Joseph De- 
Somogyi. Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1968. 281 pages. DM 35,80. 

Social Forces in the Middle East. Ed. by Sydney N. 
Fisher. New York: Greenwood Press, 1968. xvi + 
282 pages. Maps. Bibl. $13.50. Reprint of the 
1955 edition. 

al-Tansiq al-lqtisadi al-Sina't lil-Duwal al-'Arabiyyab 
{Industrial Economic Coordination of the Arab 
Countries}. By Muhammad Mubarak Hujayr. Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Anjlà al-Misriyyah, 1967. 260 pages. 
Bibl. £E .95. 


Religion, Philosophy and Science 


al-A'mal al-Kamilab li-Jamal al-Din al-Afghani {The 
Complete Works of Jamal al-Din al-Afghdani}. Ed. 
by Muhammad 'Umarah. Cairo: Dar al-Katib al- 
‘Arabi, 1968. 547 pages. Illus. Bibl. £E 1. 

Un classico della spiritualita musulmana: Saggio mono- 
grafico sul Munqidh di al-Ghazali. Ed. by Vincenzo 
M. Poggi. Rome: Libreria dell'Università Gregori- 
ana, 1967. xii + 279 pages. Bibl. No price 
indicated. 

Das Familien-, Sklaven- und Erbrecht im Qorán. By 
Robt. Roberts. Leipzig: Zentralantiquariat der 
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DDR, 1968. iv + 56 pages. M 17. Reprint of the 
1908 edition. 

Fi Ithbat al-Nubuwwah {On the Verification of 
Prophecy}. By Ibn Sina. Ed. with intro. and notes 
by Michael E. Marmura. Beirut: Dar al-Nahar, 
1968. L£ 30. English preface. 

Historische Studien zur Pharmakologie der Griechen, 
Römer und Araber. Part Ill: Die pharmakologischen 
Grundsätze des Abu Mansur Muwaffak bin Als 
Harawi. Ed. by Abdul Chalig Achundow. Leipzig: 
Zentralantiquariat der DDR, 1968. M 95. Part III 
bound with parts I and II on Greek and Roman 
pharmacology. Reprint of the 1889-96 edition. 

Introduction aux études tslamigques: Institutions, 
littérature, philosophie, économie. By Armand 
Abel. Brussels: Presses universitaires de Bruxelles, 
1968. 180 pages. No price indicated. 

Islam. By Caesar E. Farah. New York: Barron's 
Educational Series, 1968. xii + 279 pages. Notes. 
Gloss. Bibl. $5.00 in hard cover; $1.95 in paper- 
back. 

Islam and Modernism. By Maryam Jameelah. Lahore: 
Ripon Printing Press, 1968. xv + 242 pages. Bibl. 
No price indicated. 

Kitab al-Labamát. By al-Suhrawardi. Ed. with intro. 
and notes by Emile Ma'luf. Beirut: Dar al-Nahar, 
1968. L£ 30. English preface. 

Kitab Taj al-Aqd'id wa Ma'dan al-Faw@id. By ‘Ali 
Ibn Muhammad al-Walid. Ed. by ‘Arif Tamir. 
Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1967. xi + 193 pages. No 
price indicated. An Isma'ili dà'1 of Yemen. 

Love of God: The Suf approach. By Mir Valiuddin. 
Hyderabad: Nizam’s Charitable Trust, 1968. vii -+ 
205 pages. 15 rupees. Available from Motilal 
Banarsidas, POB 1586, Delhi. 

Marine Science Activities of tbe Nations of tbe Near 
East and South Asta. By the staff of the National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment. Washington: USGPO, 1968. iv + 55 
pages. Tables. $ .30. 

The Muslim Creed: Its genesis and historical develop- 
ment. By A. J. Wensinck. London: Cass, 1968. 45s. 
Reprint of the 1932 edition. 

Muslim Social Philosophy. By Basharat Ali. Karachi: 
Jamiyatul Falah Publ, 1967. viii + 295 pages. 7 
rupees. A sociological-philosophical study of writers 
such as Ibn Khaldüun, al-Ghazzali, Ibn Bajah, etc.; 
includes a critique of Rosenthal’s Polstical Thought 
in Medieval Islam. 

Nagarat Istishragiyyah fi al-Islam {Orientalist Theories 
on Islam}. By Muhammad Ghallab. Cairo: Dar 
al-Katib al-' Arabi, 1967. 113 pages. £E .20. 

Oriental Mysticism: A treatise on Sufitstic and Unt- 
tarian theosophy of the Persians, By E. H. Palmer. 
London: Cass, 1968. 42s. Reprint of the 1867 
edition. 

The Privilege of Man: A theme in Judaism, Islam and 
Christianity, By Kenneth Cragg. London: Athlone 
Press, 1968. 42s. 

al-Oasidah al-Shafiyah. Ed. by ‘Arif Tamir. Beirut: 
Dar al-Mashriq, 1967. xxii + 99 pages. No price 
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indicated. "A text for the study of Isma'ili thought.” 

Raszil Ibn Bajah al-Alihtyyah (Opera Metaphysica). 
By Ibn Bàjah. Ed. with intro. and notes by Majid 
Fakhri. Beirut: Dar al-Nahar, 1968. L£ 30. English 
preface. 

Selections from the Noble Reading: An anthology of 
passages from the Qur'an, Tr. and ed. by Thomas B. 
Irving. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Unity Publ., 1968. 158 
pages. Index. No price indicated. 

The Struggle for Christian Unity. By Herbert Wad- 
dams. New York: Walker, 1968. xii + 250 pages. 
Appen. Index. $6.50. Two chapters are concerned 
with Eastern Christianity. 

la'zija: Schtstisch-persisches Passtonsspiel. By Parwiz 
Mamnoun. Vienna: Verlag Notring, 1967. 137 
pages. Illus. Bibl. Sch. 66. 

The Way of the Suf. By Idries Shah. London: Jona- 
than Cape, 1968. 256 pages. 36s. A basic text on 
Sufism. 


Linguistics 


Amharic Textbook. By Wolf Leslau. Berkeley: Univ. 
of California Press, 1968. xviii + 667 pages. Index. 
$22.00. 

An Arabic-English Lexicon. 8 parts. By Edward 
William Lane, Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1968. 
3064 pages. $100.00. Reprint of the 1863-1893 
edition. 

Arabic Writing and Sound Systems, By Daud A. Abdo 
and Salwa N. Hilu. Beirut: Privately printed, 1968. 
xii + 126 pages. L£ 9. Distributed by Ras Beirut 
Bookshop, POB 2796, Beirut. Also available at the 
Illini Union Bookstore, 715 South Wright St, 
Champaign, Illinois for $3.00. 

An Englisb-Arabic Lexicon. By George Percy Badger. 
Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1967. 1250 pages. L£ 
100. Reprint. 

Ethiopians Speak. Vol. III: Soddo. By Wolf Leslau. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1968. Near 
Eastern Studies no. 11. ix + 215 pages. Notes. 
Indices. No price indicated. 

A Grammar of the Hindustant or Urdu Language. By 
john T. Platts. Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 
1968. xv + 399 pages. $7.50. Reprint of the 1874 
London edition. U.S. distributor: Verry, Mystic, 
Connecticut. 

Maltesische Studien: Sammlung prosaischer und poe- 
tischer Texte in maltestscher Sprache. By Hans 
Stumme. Leipzig: Zentralantiquariat der DDR, 
1968. iv + 124 pages. M 28. Reprint of the 1904 
edition. 

Modern Persian Prose Reader. By H. Kamshad. Lon- 
don and New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1968. 
250 pages. 75s/$9.50. 

al-Mustalab: Mu'jam injlizi 'arabi lilomufradat al- 
'lmiyyab wa al-fanniyyah {The Technical Term: 
An English-Arabic dictionary of scientific and tecb- 
nical terms}. By Hasan al-Sa‘ran. Beirut: Dar Sadir, 
Dar Bayrüt, 1967. xvi + 495 pages. No price indi- 
cated. Includes law, the social sciences and science 
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By Arthur Schaade. Leipzig: Zentralantiquariat der 
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Aptullah Kuran. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
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Mystical Poems of Rumi. Selected and tr. by A. J 
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al-Sbi'r al-'Arabi al-Mu'asir: Qadayabu wa Zawibirubu 
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aspects). By ‘Izz al-Din Isma'il. Cairo: Dar al-Katib 
al-‘Arabi, 1967. 415 pages. £E .70. 

Sto Sentencyj i  Apoftegmatów Arabskich Kalifa 
‘Alego w Parafrazie Mamelucko-Tureckiej (One 
Hundred Arabic Sentences and Apothegms of the 
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By Ananiasz Zajaczkowski. Warsaw: Państwowe 
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Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Tr. with 
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Egypt — Military Society. By Anouar Abdel-Malek. 
New York: Random House, 1968. Vintage V428. 
480 pages. $1.95, 

The Ethiopian Royal Chronicles. Ed. by Richard Pank- 
hurst. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. xvii 
+ 196 pages. Maps. Gloss. Illus. $2.20. 

Historical Phraseology. By A. F. L. Beeston. New 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1968. 72 pages. 
$1.25. Supplement to Written Arabic: An approach 
to the basic structures, published in both hard 
cover and paperback, 
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Islam. By Fazlur Rahman. New York: Doubleday, 
1968. Anchor A 641. Illus. Index. $1.45. 

The Israelt-Arab Reader. Ed. by Walter Laqueur. New 
York: Bantam, 1969. $1.25. A collection of forty- 
two documents and fifteen interpretive essays. 

Kitchener: Portrait of an imperialist. By Philip Mag- 
nus, New York: Dutton, 1968. $2.25. 

Modern Hebrew Poetry: A bilingual anthology. Ed. 
and tr. by Ruth Finer Mintz. Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1968. Cal 168. liv + 345 pages. 
Notes. $2.50. Hard cover version published in 
1966. 

The Near East. Rev. ed. By William Yale. Ann Arbor: 
Univ. of Michigan Press, 1968. 560 pages. Maps. 
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Pakistan. By Herbert Feldman. London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1968. 24s. 

The Six Day War. By Randolph S. and Winston S. 
Churchill. London: Heinemann, 1968. 218 pages. 
Appen. Maps. Index. $ .95. Distributed in the U.S. 
by Penguin Books, Baltimore. 
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Army Officers in Arab Politics and Society. By Eliezer 
Be'eri. New York: Praeger. 450 pages. Illus. Appen. 
Bibl. Indices. $9.50. Announced for Winter '68-'69. 

Chebika: Report from a North African village. By 
Jean Duvignaud. New York: Pantheon. No price 
indicated. Tunisia. Announced for March 69. 

Tran: A study in the new imperialism. By Bahman 
Nirumand. New York: Monthly Review Press. No 
price indicated. Announced for May ’69. 

Peoples and Cultures of the Middle East. Ed. by Ailon 
Shiloh. New York: Random House. Announced for 
Spring 69, 

The Qassem Regime: A study in Iraqi politics, 1958- 
1963. By Uriel Dann. New York: Praeger. 450 
pages. Illus. Maps. Appen. Bibl. Indices. $10.00. 
Announced for Winter '68-'69. 

Soviet Views on Arab Politics. By Aryeh Yodfat. 
Jerusalem: Israel Universities Press. Reuven Shiloah 
Reesarch Center monograph series no. 4. No price 
indicated. 

Studies in Contemporary Arabic Thought. Ed. by 
Shimon Shamir. Jerusalem: Israel Universities 


Press. Reuven Shiloah Research Center ‘monograph 
series no. 6. No price indicated. 

Suez: The twice-fougbt war. By Kennett Love. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. No price indicated. The 1956 
and 1967 wars. Announced for June '69. 
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The Letters and Papers of Chaim Weizmann 
SERIES A-LETTERS; VOLUME I: SUMMER 1885-29 OCTOBER 1902 


Edited by LEONARD STEIN, in collaboration with GEDALIA YOGEV. This book sheds 
much new light on the development of the Zionist Movement, the history of the British 
Mandate for Palestine, and the beginnings of the State of Israel. The opening volume covers 
Weizmann’s formative years as a schoolboy in Russia and as a student at German and Swiss 
universities when, at twenty-eight, he was beginning to make his mark as a leader of the 
younger Zionists. The letters tell of the strain Weizmann felt, the ambitions, involvements, 
expectations, and despairs that possessed him to the point of badly endangering his health 
and energy. A biographical index provides a concise paragraph for each person of 
significance mentioned in the volume. $8.75 


Britain, France, and the Arab Middle East, 
1914-1920 


By JUKKA NEVAKIVI. As the war of 1914-18 drew to a close the problems of succession 
to the disintegrating Ottoman empire and Britain’s long-term, post-war aims as an imperial 
power caused increasing friction with France. Making full use of all available official source 
material and private papers, Dr. Nevakivi has written an authoritative account of the events 
preceding the emergence of the Arab question at the Peace Conference of 1918-19, of the 
long and perplexing negotiations that occupied the Conference, and of the factors leading 
to the partition of the Arab provinces of Turkey at San Remo in 1920. Maps. (University 
of London Historical Studies, No. 23.) Athlone Press. $8.75 


The Theologus Autodidactus of Ibn Al-Nafis 


Edited and translated by the late MAX MEYERHOF and JOSEPH SCHACHT. This is, 
perhaps, the most original work in Arabic literature. Its author was a famous medical man 
of the thirteenth century, the discoverer of the lesser circulation of the blood, long before 
Harvey, and the private physician of the Mamluk Sultan Baybars. Ibn Al-Nafis set out to 
show that the events in the life of the Prophet of Islam and in the history of the community 
of Muslims, including the incursion of the Mongols in his own lifetime and even the 
physical appearance of his sultan, were the best things that could possibly have happened. 
His treatise, a kind of early Utopia, is not only an important document of Islamic thought 
but an unexpected source for the history of the period. | $6.25 
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Dear Sir: 

Professor Gordon L. Iseminger's article "The 
Old Turkish Hands: The British Levantine 
Consuls, 1856-1876,” MEJ (Summer, 1968), 
reminds me of an old Turkish story of how three 
blind men, when asked to define an elephant, 
gave a totally different description of the same 
animal depending upon whether they seized its 
ear, leg or back. A few pro-Turkish reports of 
the British consuls stationed in Turkey for long 
periods of time were enough to convince Mr. 
Iseminger that these consuls had lapsed in 
loyalty and lost their identity as Englishmen. 
The author apparently expected them to send to 
the Foreign Office only the kind of subjective 
reports that a good part of the British press at 
the time was feeding the public with. The re- 
porters gathered their information hurriedly 
from a variety of sources and nationalist 
minority groups ready to over-dramatize their 
plight in order to win outside support for their 
own political cause. But many consuls, after pro- 
longed contact with all the local groups, and 
after learning the native tongue, succeeded in 
shedding away their old prejudices and biases 
(often acquired in schools and through the 
press), and saw the situation of the Ottoman 
population in a more realistic light. 

The Christian population in the Balkans, 
though under Ottoman rule, was consolidating 
its economic supremacy, largely through the 
consuls’ assistance. But the Turkish-Muslim 
population, on the other hand, without a mer- 
chant class and dynamic intellectual leadership 
comparable to that of the Christian groups, was 
oppressed and exploited by its own bureaucracy 
as well as the new entrepreneurial and merchant 
groups. Deprived of schools and even the most 


elementary social assistance, it sank into abject 
poverty and ignorance, and survived, barely 
scratching a living from the primitive agricul- 
ture. And when Ottoman territories were lost 
to one of the newly rising Balkan states or fell 
temporarily under the control of some insurrec- 
tionist group, it was again these Turks who were 
driven away and massacred in mass, often with- 
out the slightest mention in the Western press. 
But the consuls, due to their knowledge of the 
real situation and sheer human compassion, 
could not help reporting to their government 
the true state of affairs. And, of course, there 
were too many people in the government and 
the country at large who could not stand to see 
their low image of the “terrible Turk,” as well 
as their lofty views of their own civilizing mis- 
sion in the Ottoman Empire, being shattered by 
factual reports. l 

As to the Turkish “atrocities” not reported to 
the British government in 1876-77 (and this is 
the coup de grace argument with which Mr. 
Iseminger crowns his indictment of the “per- 
fidious" Turkophile British consuls) suffice to 
mention the fact that this is the period of the 
Russo-Turkish war and the influx of hundreds 
of thousands of refugees from the Danube 
provinces. 

Now let's put things straight. The Ottoman 
Empire is long defunct. I have not the slightest 
intention of glorifying its accomplishments or 
apologizing for its faults. Its downfall was in- 
evitable because of a variety of basic objective 
causes ranging from social stratification to 
leadership patterns. My own view of history 
and of the Ottoman Empire rests on a factual, 
dialectical explanation of every event, but also 
on human understanding and feeling. These, I 
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should confess, derive from the best traditions 
of Western scholarship and humanism. I try to 
go one step further in applying standards of 
justice and understanding derived from this 
scholarship and humanism to the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and to Turks in general, as I do with 
respect to any nation and culture regardless of 
whether it is Western or not. 1 am deeply beset 
by all the human blood, Turkish and non- 
Turkish, which was shed during the slow death 
of the Ottoman Empire and the rise of national 
states in the Balkans and the Middle East. But 
I must confess in full frankness that while I 
have read millions of words lamenting the 
suffering of the Christian Ottoman subjects, I 
rarely saw anthing compassionately said of the 
Turks who had been butchered or driven from 
their lands and homes while their villages and 
communities in the Balkans were liquidated in 
no time. But now, thanks partly to the reports 
of some of the British consuls, we are just 
beginning to discover the other unknown 
dimensions of the Ottoman history in the nine- 
teenth century, that is, the Turkish side. Maybe 
these and other sources, as well as new analytical 
tools, may produce a more balanced view of 
history, which would not dwell only in the glory 
or defects of a nation or civilization, but point 
out the forces which made or unmade that 
civilization and nation. I am sure that if Mr. 
Iseminger cared to verify these consular reports 
by consulting other sources, including Turkish 
sources, none of which appears in his references, 
he may have a different view of the actual state 
of affairs these consuls attempted to report and 
cease suspecting their loyalty. After all, these 
twenty-odd consuls were the main agents who 
helped establish the British hegemony in the 
Ottoman Empire. 


KEMAL H. KARPAT 
Professor of Middle East Studies 
University of Wisconsin 


Dear Sir: 


I shall respond as best I can to Mr. Patai's 
protest of my review of the second edition 
(1966) of Golden River to Golden Road. I 
have only a copy of the first (1962) edition at 
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hand here. I have, however, reviewed it and 
his other major publications, Israel Between 
East and West (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1953), The 
Kingdom of Jordan (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958), Cultures in Conflict (New 
York: The Herzl Press, 1961), and his article 
“The Structure of Endogamous Unilineal De- 
scent Groups” (Southwestern Journal of An- 
thropology 21:325-350. 1965). And I am quite 
familiar indeed with his other, earlier writings 
cited in the bibliography accompanying this last 
article. This article in particular I regard as his 
best contribution in some time to ethnological 
analysis of widespread but perhaps not universal 
social phenomena in the Middle East. It attempts 
a functional analysis of endogamy in the several 
varieties of unilineal descent groups in the 
“Middle East.” 

However, since Mr. Patai’s article to which I 
refer above was in part directed as rebuttal to 
Robert Murphy’s and Leonard Kasdan’s “The 
Structure of Parallel Cousin Marriage” (Amer- 
ican Anthropologist 66: 1257-1274. 1964), and 
since these anthropologists found reason to dis- 
agree strongly with Mr. Patai’s supporting argu- 
ments in several respects, I will quote just two 
sentences from their second article, which is by 
no means their main point, but which is ger- 
mane to those points in my review which have 
“appalled” Mr. Patai: 

The public has long been treated to a popular 

image of Arab Bedouin society in which tyrannical 

chieftans order the hands of thieves cut off, and 
bearded patriarchs hold unchecked sway over their 
harems, dependents and slaves. It is unfortunate 
that Patai’s rebuttal of our paper fosters a perpetua- 
tion of this stereotype (my emphasis). (Murphy 
and Kasdan 1967: 6.) [“Agnation and Endogamy: 

Some Further Considerations,’ Southwestern Jour- 

nal of Anthropology 23: 1-14. 1967] 

And do not they also perpetuate the “image” 
without clarification? 

It seems to me that Mr. Patai is perhaps un- 
conscious and unaware that his style and verbal 
imagery for American readers falls upon more 
sensitive and field-experienced ears than his, and 
field experience, I believe, also lends under- 
standing to history. I quote an example from 
Mr. Patai's same article on endogamous uni- 
lineal descent groups (UDG) which sems to 
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me to be another distortion and at least 
misleading: 

It was precisely because of this close interrelation- 

ship between UDG and state that the Moslem state 

could find no room in its structure for non-Moslem 
groups, such as Christians or Jews, who could not 
belong to the quasi-familial corporate body of the 
state but remained indigenous foreigners, millets, 

for hundreds of years. (Patai 1965, p. 343.) 

I would regard the whole passage, but espe- 
cially the phrase "indigenous foreigners" as 
invidious, unwarranted and imprecise—just as 
is, though at a different level of discourse, calling 
laban, or yoghurt, "sour milk.” I would appeal 
to all students of Ottoman history with a sense 
of structure to correct this "over-simplification." 
And since, in the case of laban, it is particular 
- strains of baccillae which, overnight, turn fresh 
milk to laban (or yoghurt or mast) under con- 
trolled and prepared conditions, does Mr. Patai 
recognize how “sour milk” is derogatory? “Sour 
milk” becomes so by neglect and this is what his 
use of words implies. Such implication is either 
insensitive or deliberate. Is the “clotted cream” 
of Devon sour? 

Germane, also, to this is the book, The King- 
dom of Jordan. What is the history of this 
book? Compare it to Jordan; Its People, its 
Soctety, its Culture, edited by George L. Harris 
(New Haven: HRAF Press, 1958). The ac- 
knowledgments in Jordan indicate the basis of 
this text in working paper provided by Mr. 
Patai and his associates. What has been omitted 
in the HRAF publication from papers that seem 
to have become The Kingdom of Jordan are 
just those examples of stereotyping language. 
Let me cite one example: the exaggeration of 
patriarchal “tyranny” and “potestality” in the 
"Middle Eastern family" (another generalization 
to be challenged in all of Mr. Patai's discussions 
of this social form). A young Bedouin acknowl- 
edged to me with a touch of shame, years ago 
(1958-59) in Kuwait, that he did not have 
those personal qualities needed—and he was the 
oldest son in his family—to step into the status 
of lineage leadership from which his father 
wished to retire. The English terms for these 
qualities which he preferred were "responsi- 
bility,” "reliability," and "wise judgment." These 
struck a bell for me. I then understood much 
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better the status-roles and varying prestige of 
some men compared to others in the Syrian 
plains village of Tell Toqaan (1953-54); and 
I found it recognized in some men, but not in 
others, in the Lebanese mountain village of 
"'Ain ad-Dayr" (1964-65). 'These qualities, I 
would argue, are the behavioral norms expected 
of the role of fathers, heads of lineages, shaykhs, 
amirs, and kings. But, like any such status, it can 
be ably or ineptly filled, with or without re- 
course to "force." This is the kind of variation 
of status incumbance by individuals which has 
already—indeed, long since, been delineated in 
ethnology (I think a fair-sized bibliography 
could be assembled on this problem, alone). 

Let me now turn to the two quotations Mr. 
Patai offers from his new chapter, “The Village 
and its Culture,” as evidence of his “apprecia- 
tion” of village life. The first is (from page 278 
of the new edition), as I listen to it either from 
Tell Toqaan (1953-54) or from “‘Ain ad-Dayr" 
(1964-65), dare I say, patronizing? and mot 
sensitive or insightful. In the value system of 
the villages it is dishonoring, in fact. The stories 
people in the villages most often tell, since the 
invasion of "Western" and industrial culture, 
are bitter or ironic satires on their own increas- 
ing poverty. (À machine which replaces a man 
destroys a tradition? I daresay I can legally 
paraphrase my own words in a published but 
not copyrighted monograph.) Mr. Patai, if not 
consciously patronizing, is, perhaps, being senti- 
mental or romantic; I do not consider that it 
is “sensitivity” that he displays. And the second 
quotation (see his letter, above, referring to p. 
285): The first part requires a long paper on 
the social context of these life cycle rites and 
how they are the scenes of expressing intra- 
community solidarity or conflict; the second 
part "... in a village one is never alone, never 
lonely, never lost.” I can only say this is not true 
but, and again, a sentimental stereotype. He 
could have pointed to examples to be found in 
his own writings to exemplify this! 

As to Mr. Patai’s query, ‘of what cause do I 
consider him a protagonist?’ that, indeed, I ask 
him. Is he aware of his publishers’ positions? 
Of the implications for warning Oriental Jews 
in Israel of the implacability of “Westerniza- 
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tion,” the agents of which he defines clearly in 
Israel Between East and West? I am also inter- 
ested that a Persan edition of Golden River to 
Golden Road is now in preparation in Tehran. 
If so, what the book is all about is only too clear. 
An anthropologist, in this century, with what 
little we understand now, is committed, I think, 
to seek understanding and interpretation, if 
with regret and sorrow at the results, as to why 
ethnic groups remain incorporated enemies or 
rivals of each other, especially in the Middle 
East. I too have seen Tehran, Isfahan, and the 
Julfa suburb of Shiraz—and Bahrain in the 
Persian? Arabian? Gulf. As an elderly matriarch 
I know says, “a pox on all your houses!” 


As I scan Golden River to Golden Road I 
find it necessary to comment again on the extent 
to which Mr. Patai has ignored a long list of 
colleagues in the study of Middle Eastern peo- 
ples and cultures, except, chiefly, those long 
deceased. Would he give the impression that he 
is, patriarchically, the only conspicuous authority 
in Middle Eastern ethnology? Yet I believe he 
could have written a more useful book, and a 
more sophisticated one, had he learned, if not 
from field work himself, then from the follow- 
ing: Robert Montagne, Jacques Berque, G. 
Tillion, Pierre Bourdieu, A. de Boucheman (to 
name only a few of the group of great French 
scholars), and from Jan Cunnison, E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, Ernest Gellner, Emrys Peters, Ahmad 
Abu Zeid, Talal Asad, Victor Ayoub, Millicent 
Ayoub, Harvey Greenberg, Alex Weingrod, 
Henry Rosenfeld, Abram Cohen, Emmanuel 
Marx, Nur Yalman, Fredrik Barth (who has 
contributed much more than his studies of 
southern Kurds), Johannes Nicolaisen, Henny 
Harald Hansen, Walter Dostal, 'Toufiq Touma, 
Fuad Khuri, and others. Mr. Patai is not the only 
living Middle Eastern ethnologist, apart from 
the very small group he recognizes in his 
sources. 

I repeat my criticisms in brief: Mr. Patai 
writes in a derogatory way about "Middle East- 
ern Culture," by which I think he means espe- 
cially certain Sunni Arab Muslim polities; his 
anthropology is rather out of date, especially in 
the book under review. The preface indicates 
that most of the contents of both the new and 
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old editions were written before 1960. But most 
of all, he ignores in the new chapter for the 
1966 edition a very considerable body of recent 
ethnology published before 1966 by well-trained 
anthropologists. This work has at last brought 
this area of cultural diversity out of a haze of 
prejudice and stereotyping and into better focus 
through more accurate description and analysis. 
Mr. Patai's sweeping assertions are not, but his 
trait distribution essays are, perhaps, accurate, 
but systematically misleading; and I, for one 
(and I gather from comments and correspond- 
ence that I am not alone), do not regard his 
discussions as "sensitive" and appreciative of 
life in the Middle East. Mr. Patai quotes his 
flatterers for defense. Only one is an anthropolo- 
gist, writing on the 1962 edition. 

It is time for Middle Eastern ethnologists to 
begin the dialogue toward reconciliation, if 
political scientists, economists, and others who 
still use the stereotypes of “backward,” “static,” 
and “underdeveloped” cannot do so. 

Lastly: 1) A number of typographical and 
grammatical errors occur in my original review. 
I have a feeling I corrected them on the proof 
but they were not carried through in the print- 
ing of the review. 


2) Space limitations, of course, made it most 
effective to focus upon a few points, my reser- 
vations about the whole book. I have done so _ 
here, but would be happy to discuss the stereo- 
types Mr. Patai perpetuates in his book on such 
topics as, for one example, the status of women 
in village, tribal or industrializing urban 
contexts. 

3) I am forwarding to colleagues and re- 
spondents to my original review copies of the 
typescript of this review and of Mr. Patai’s pro- 
test in the hopes that both “ethnocentrism” and 
“imperialism” have no part in anthropology, 
except as processes to understand and to inter- 
pret, and, perhaps, to ask, is “culture” a means 
for human beings to survive together? 


LOUISE E. SWEET 

Visiting Associate Professor 
Department of Anthropology 
The University of Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Canada 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to comment on the review of my 
book Afghanistan 1900-1923: A Diplomatic 
- History by Mr. Vartan Gregorian in the Middle 
East Journal (pp. 500-501, autumn, 1968). Mr. 
Gregorian has kind words for my book, but he 
mentions what he calls shortcomings that I feel 
are unjustified. His criticism centers primarily 
on my use, or non-use, of sources, and he is 
jumping to the conclusion that not having used 
certain published material was due to my “un- 
familiarity with the French language.” I want to 
assure Mr. Gregorian that I would not attempt a 
study of diplomatic history without a knowledge 
of that language, as well as of German, Persian, 
Arabic, Italian (Mussolini Papers) and others. 
- A visit to Tashkent and Moscow has convinced 
me that J have not omitted any Russian material 
relevant to my study. 

Mr. Gregorian is apparently not familiar with 
the type of material existing in the foreign 
political files of various archives. He unfortu- 
nately did not use any material from the Na- 
tional Archives of India in his dissertation 
(“The Emergence of Modern Afghanistan: 
Politics of Modernization, 1880-1930” Stanford 
University, 1964), but rather consulted the 
Library of Parliament in New Delhi. Because 
of this reliance on printed material, his work 
represents a treasure of secondary sources con- 
tained in a bibliography of about 50 pages. I 
did not feel any need for duplicating bibliogra- 
phies that already exist and listed only a small 
select bibliography in addition to my archival 
sources. 

The purpose of my book was to examine the 
type of Afghan foreign policy formulated by 
Abdur Rahman (1880-1901) and its execution 
by his two successors between the years from 
1900 to 1923. Much interesting material not 
relevant to this purpose could not be used in my 
book, including most of the publications sug- 
gested by Mr. Gregorian. 

Mr. Gregorian remarks of my having "by- 
passed voluminous Russian and, later, Soviet 
materials which add a great deal to our knowl- 
edge of Abdur Rahman's relations with Buk- 
hara and the Russians . . ." I would like my 


reviewer to be specific and tell me what the 
E 
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materials were that I missed. He would be sur- 
prised to know how much of this type of ma- 
terial I found in archives in India, England, 
Germany, and the United States. I have of course 
examined published documents on foreign. 
relations, including those of Czarist Russia and 
the Soviet Union up to 1941 (for example Otto 
Hoetzch's Dokumente aus den Archiven der 
Zaristischen und der Provisorischen Regterung, 
Jane T. Degras' Soviet Documents of Foreign 
Policy, 1917-1941, and others), but I found 
them incomplete in comparison with archival 
sources. 

Therefore I examined all, not merely some, 
of the archival material pertaining to Afghan- 
istan during my period of interest: the late 
1870's to the early 1920's. This included hun- 
dreds of pages of Russian diplomatic corre- 
spondence as well as references about Afghan- 
istan in such Russian newspapers as the Novoe 
Vremya, the Golos Moskvi, the Voice of the 
Poor, an early Soviet Turkoman newspaper, as 
well as telegraphic correspondence between 
Afghanistan (from Russian border stations) 
and the Tashkent Soviet and between the latter 
and Moscow. Not to speak of the Lenin- 
Amanullah correspondence and the activities of 
the first Afghan mission to Moscow. 

I did not read Meyendorff’s Correspondence 
de M. de Staal because I preferred to obtain my 
sources from where Meyendorff got them, 
namely the archives (unfamiliarity with French 
was not the reason). 

As to the Panjdeh crisis (1885) and the first 
and second Afghan wars (1839-42 and 1878- 
79), these events have already been exhaustively 
examined in a number of publications. They 
also do not fall into my period as indicated in 
my title. 

Mr. Gregorian says that "It is unfortunate 
that many of Amanullah’s and Tarzi’s speeches 
relating to foreign policy and published in the 
Aman-i-Afgban and other Afghan newspapers 
of the time have not been used." I agree with 
him. I read all speeches (I possess most of these 
newspapers, original copies and prints from 
microfilms) and articles in this and other 
Afghan newspapers, but I quoted only those 
that I needed for illustration of Afghan atti- 
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udes; to, use most or all of them would require 
| second volume of several hundred pages. 

Mr. Gregorian says “There is no reason why 
he Anglo-Afghan agreements of 1855 and the 
solationist policies of Dost Muhammad with 
'egard to British rule in India (even during the 
Mutiny of 1857) cannot be construed as the 
oeginnings of a conscious Afghan foreign 
»olicy." I do not disagree with this; but the 
;olicy I am talking about was formulated by 
Abdur Rahman after this period. 

Regarding the Basmachi movement which 
continued to disturb Russo-Afghan relations 
nto the 1930's, I could not say as much as I 
night have wanted without going beyond the 
icope of my book. 

Mr. Gregorian mentions that I failed to quote 
uch "valuable Afghan primary sources as 
Marshal Shah Wali Khan’s memoirs.” I would 
xadly lend him my copy of Yad-dashtha-ye 
nan, so that he can show me what I have missed. 
Mr. Gregorian knows (if he has read the 100- 
sage book) that it is not a biography of the 
conqueror of Kabul, but merely an account of 
wo episodes, namely the Third Anglo-Afghan 
War, 1919 (24 pages), and Shah Wali's con- 
juest of Kabul in the 1929 civil war. 

Jamal Pasha did not reach Afghanistan until 
Jctober 27, 1920, and two years later he was 
cilled after he had left Afghanistan. I have 
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material by and about Jamal Pasha up to shortly 
before he was murdered. The activities of the 
Turks, the Basmachis, events in Bukhara, and 
other matters of interest were beyond the scope ` 
of my book; they will be extensively examined 
in my next book that deals with Afghan foreign 
relations between the two world wars. | 

The reason for selecting 1923 as the end of 
my period of research was that by that time 
Afghanistan entered a new phase in her foreign 
relations. 

It remains only to note that my book has 245 
pages, not 168 as indicated by Mr. Gregorian. 
I would not want to do without the 77 pages 
of documents, footnotes, bibliography, and index 
that Mr. Gregorian did not seem necessary to 
count. 

My book is a diplomatic history based on 
hitherto secret archival material, therefore, 
criticism on the basis of a count of titles in the 
bibliography won't do. A criticism of sources 
implies that had I only used such published 
material as the Krasni Arkhiv, Siniata Kniga, 
etc, I would have avoided some mistake or 
would have come to a different conclusion. I am 
certain that Mr. Gregorian would agree with my 
use of sources if he knew the archival material 
that formed the basis of my book. 


LUDWIG W. ADAMEC 
University of Arizona 


Four (i publications: 


MISSION IN PALESTINE 1948-1952 $6.75 


The memoirs of Pablo de Azcárate, distinguished diplomat and 
international civil servant, during his tenure as Principal Secre- 
tary of the UN Palestine Conciliation Commission, and his 
observations on the Arab-Israel dispute. 


THE DAY OF MAYSALUN $2.75 paper 
A Page from tbe Modern History of tbe Arabs $4.25 cloth 


Sati‘ al-Husri’s classic on Arab Nationalism, translated into 
English for the first time by Sidney Glazer. 


STATE AND SOCIETY IN INDEPENDENT 
NORTH AFRICA $7.50 
Edited by L. Carl Brown. "Now the Middle East Institute . . . 
has. mounted a full-dress North African symposium. Thirteen 
international scholars contribute, including Dr. Brown, the 
editor.” The Economist 


ARABIAN OIL VENTURES $4.75 


By H. St. John B. Philby. "A posthumous book by St. John 
Philby . . . is an event of note for any Middle Eastern biblio- 
phile . . . required reading for any student of the oil lore of 
Arabia . . . include long extracts from contemporary letters 
that have been checked with the Philby papers . . . by a careful 
and scholarly publisher." The Economist 
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Outstanding books 
from The University of Chicago Press 








Economic Development and Regional Cooperation: Kuwait 
Ragaei El Mallakh 
Foreword by Eugene R. Black 
This first critical study of Kuwait's economy within a regional framework reveals the shortcomings 
in classifying a country as "undeveloped" and in studying its economy with traditional measures. 
In an area of backwardness and little industrial activity, Kuwait casts an economic shadow that is 
not only regional but international. El Mallakh discusses the economics of rapid development, the 
economics of oil, financing domestic development, balanced growth and planning, regionalism and 
economic cooperation, and foreign aid, and offers suggestions for continuing development. 
A Publication of the Center for Middle Eastern Studies. 

1968 LC:68-20512 265 pages, $7.75 
Financing Economic Development 
Fiscal Policy for Emerging Countries 
Robert B. Bangs 
For students of developing nations, and for administrators and advisors of such countries, this book 
examines the relation between governmental fiscal policy and economic development. ‘This rela- 
tionship is examined in countries at various stages of development, from less-developed societies to 
affluent ones. The book focuses on such practical matters as tax and expenditure policy, trade 
policy, giving and receiving fiscal advice, monetary policy, and development planning. 
1968 LC:68-27292 212 pages, $7.50 


The Economie History of the Middle East 1800-1914 
A Book of Readings 
Edited and with introductions by Charles Issawi 
These sixty-two selections systematically trace the economic transformation of the Ottoman Empire, 
Iraq, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and the Sudan from “medieval” to "modern." Half the readings are 
newly translated from French, Arabic, German, Russian, Turkish, Hebrew, and Italian—many are 
published here for the first time. This excellent review covers: integration into international com- 
merce, investment of foreign capital, development of transportation, transition from subsistence to 
market-oriented agriculture, population growth, and the establishment of modern industries. 

1966 LC:66-11883 543 pages, $12.50 


Education and the Quest for Modernity in Turkey 
Andreas M. Kazamias 
Here is a unique survey of the role of educational modernization in Turkey's socio-political devel- 
opment. Kazamias combines history with contemporary sociological data to investigate the impact 
of Western institutions and practices on Ottoman-Turkish society. The study pays particular 
attention to the growth of educational enterprises and opportunities and the relationships between 
education and oder aspects of Turkish society. 
1966 LC:66-20585 304 pages, $6.75 

Water Supply 
Economics, Technology, and Policy 
Jack Hirshleifer, James C. DeHaven and Jerome W. Milliman 
*. . . one.of the most provocative and iconoclastic publications ever to confront water-supply 
authorities . . . it develops a logical economic analysis that is difficult to counter.”—J. E. McKee, 
American Journal of Public Health. “. .. a scholarly and thoughtful work, heavily referenced, and 
well written . . . absorbing reading. . . . Persons concerned with water resource policy or develop- 
ment would do well to read and ponder their sharp challenges to traditional thinking."—William 
C. Ackermann, Journal of Soil and Water Conservation. 

1960 LC:60-14355 400 pages, illus., $10.00 
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lhe Arab-Israeli Dilemma 


Fred J. Khouri 


“A controversial but judiciously balanced and absorbing probe into the complexities of the 
explosively emotional Arab-Israeli problem. The American-born author (of Lebanese origin) 
is professor of political science at Villanova, Pennsylvania, and an expert on both sides of the 
vital Middle East question. He examines the history of Zionist claims to Palestine in the 
19th century and pursues this much-vexed question down the hallways of history, pointing 
out Britain's conflicting promises to Jews and Arabs, and today's vacillations on the part of 
Britain, the United States and Soviet Russia. Dr. Khouri supports the United Nations 
unflaggingly, but doesn't skirt its fitful handling of only the most superficial aspects of the 
situation. 

“No solution can ignore the human factors . . . but the author sheds much-needed light 
on many crucial areas and makes valuable concrete suggestions. 

“Maps, bibliography and a well-documented appendix.”—Publishers’ Weekly $ 

10.00 


THE ARAB BA'TH SOCIALIST PARTY 
HISTORY, IDEOLOGY, AND ORGANIZATION 
KAMEL S. ABU JABER 


“Being an Arab and a political scientist, Abu Jaber presents an inside description and refined analysis of a 
most influential contemporary party. The destiny of the modern Middle East may very well be shaped by the 
type of socialism which the Ba'th party is putting into action and by the ability of the Ba'th to compromise 
or compete with the Arab Socialist Union of Egypt."—Trans-Action $6.50 


ISRAEL: HIGH PRESSURE PLANNING 
BENJAMIN AKZIN AND YEHEZKEL BROR 


“in this short but incisive analysis, two of Israel's leading politica! scientists advance the thesis that in 
the developing world Israel's progress is an exception rather than an example. 

“The factors which make the Jewish state's growth and progress unique include a quarter of a century 
of local government and the development of national institutions under the British mandate; the crucial role 
of Zionist ideology; the dual crises of survival and aspiration; the extraordinary acquisition of capital from 
foreign governments and Jews throughout the world. These were the components of Israel's ‘economic 
miracle.' "—Near East Report Paper, $2.95 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13210 
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LAW IN THE MIDDLE EAST (Vol. 1, Origin and Development 


of Islamic Law) 


edited by Majid Khadduri and Herbert Liebesny (1955) 
and 


THE PERSIAN GULF STATES 
by Sir Rupert Hay (1959) 


Two out-of-print Middle East Institute volumes are now available 


in reprint by Xerox process from University Microfilms. 


Soft cover Cloth cover 
LAW IN THE MIDDLE EAST $16.75 $19.00 


THE PERSIAN GULF STATES 7.30 9.55 
(Shipping and handling charges additional) 


Individual orders will be received by: 


University Microfilms, A Xerox Company 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48106 
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Mission In Palestine, 1948-1952 
by Pablo de Azcarate 


A distinguished Spanish diplomatist, Pablo de Azcarate has 
also been a distinguished international civil servant, first as a 
member of the Secretariat of the League of Nations (Deputy 
Secretary-General, 1933-36), and then as a member of the 
United Nations Secretariat. These are his memoirs as Deputy 
Principal Secretary of the Palestine Commission and as Principal 
Secretary of the United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine (1948-1952). Much has been written, based on 
official sources, of the work of the Conciliation Commission, but 
none from the vantage point of the man who served as Principal 
Secretary. In these pages, Dr. Arcárate tells the story of the 
setting up of the original Palestine Commission in Jerusalem, 
the siege of Jerusalem during 1948, the British departure from 
the Holy City, the development of the cease-fire, and the estab- 
lishment of the Consular Truce Commission. There are inter- 
esting observations relative to Count Bernadotte, the UN 
Mediator, and to his successor as Acting Mediator, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, who negotiated the various armistice agreements. 
While Dr. Azcarate completed his memoirs some thirteen years 
ago, he has added an epilogue giving his reflections on develop- 
ments in the Arab-Israel conflict since that time. These are 
memoirs which no student of the Arab-Israel conflict and of the 
earlier attempts to “solve” it can afford to miss. 


211 pages Cloth $6.75 
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THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 
1968-69 


Ihe 15th edition of this well-known survey and directory covers the 37 countries and 
territories in the Middle East and North Africa. Separate sections are devoted to 
Afghanistan, Algeria, Chad, Cyprus, Ethiopia, French Somaliland, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Muscat and Oman, Niger, the Persian 
Gulf States, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Southern Yemen, Spanish North Africa, Sudan, the 
Syrian Arab Republic, Tunisia, Turkey, the United Arab Republic and the Yemen. 


The information in this book includes geographical, historical, and economic surveys; 
details of political, industrial, financial, cultural, and educational organizations; bibliogra- 
phies; and "Who's Who in the Middle East and North Africa.’ 


974 pages | Now available $21.00 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
18 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, England 


MIDDLE EAST ECONOMIC:SURVEY 


The oil industry in the Middle East and North Africa is Sealy passing through 
one of the most delicate periods in its history. In addition to its normal quota of perennial 
problems, the industry now has to face the far-reaching politico-economic repercussions 
of the Arab-Israeli war. 

In the prevailing atmosphere of uncertainty, access to speedy and reliable information 
about the Arab oil situation is clearly of vital importance to all those who are, in one 
way or another, concerned with the future of Western investments and commercial 
interests in this part of the world. The Middle East Economic Survey, a weekly review 
of news and views on Middle East oil, is particularly well qualified to provide such 
information. 

Written and published in the Middle East, MEES is a subscription-only, no-advertising 
newsletter airmailed every Friday to subscribers all over the world. Its coverage combines 
accurate hard news, depth analysis of oil trends and development, together with an over- 
all view of the climate of opinion in the various oil producing countries—based on on- 
the-spot contact with top oil officials. A subscription to MEES—now in its 11th year 
of publication—will put an invaluable wealth of interpretative experience at your 
disposal every week. 

Write to: 
Middle East Economic Survey 
P.O. Box 1224, Beirut, Lebanon 
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THE UNITED STATES 
AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


A Resumé of the Middle East Institute’s 22nd Annual Conference 


Summaries of panel discussions, texts of addresses by The Honorable 
Raymond A. Hare and The Honorable Eugene R. Black before the MEI 
Conference held October 4-5, 1968. 40 page booklet. $1.00 pre-paid. 


order from: 


Publications Department, Middle East Institute 
1761 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 








ARAB REPORT AND RECORD 


issued twice monthly, is a concise yet comprehensive 
survey of events in the Arab world from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf. Started in January 1966, it is 

fast becoming an indispensable record for officials, 
businessmen and research workers. 


The annual subscription of £30 (or $72) covers 
twenty-four issues, index, binder and airmail postage 
to any part of the world. There are no extras. 


For current issue and. further details write to: 


ARAB REPORT AND RECORD 
84 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C2, U.K. 
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A History by Wendell Phillips 


In this excellently documented work Wendell Phillips traces 
the early development of Oman and its considerable empire 
in Africa. He shows how Oman came into its own with the 
founding of the Albu Said dynasty and discusses modern 
Oman of today. As a history of a country and a people, 
Oman is an enormously exciting work of tremendous scholarship. 


$7.50 Reynal/Morrow 


NOTICE HARO 


Beginning with the Winter 1969 publications Ltd 
issue, the price of the Middle East - 
Journal is $2.50 per quarterly copy. PUSISASIEXOICIDOTIG GEARS 
Annual subscription is $9.00 for 


] ociological, cultural 
1969. Subscribers and readers s g 
and historical questions 


in the area of Armenian 


please note. 
invite prospective authors 


The editorship of the Journal re- to contact them. 
grets the increase, which has been 
10 Graham avenue 


MITCHAM Surrey 
costs of production. CR4 2HG (England) 


made necessary by ever-mounting 
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TO MEMBERS OF MEI AND SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL ONLY: 


A SPECIAL OFFER ON BOOKS ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
AT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


List 
Price 
WILLIAM R. POLK, DAVID STAMLER and EDMUND ASFOUR 
BACKDROP TO TRAGEDY: THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PALESTINE $4.95 
FAHIM I. QUBAIN 
CRISIS IN LEBANON $5.00 
RICHARD H. SANGER 
WHERE THE JORDAN FLOWS $5.75 


The offer is: 
All three volumes for only $7.50 


Payment must accompany all orders. Please use the order form below. 


Please send me Backdrop to Tragedy, Crisis in Lebanon and Where the Jordan Flows. 
I enclose my check ( ) money order ( ) for $7.50 per order. 





CITY. s t ee be ced o OAS SP CODE ansanm 


Enclose in envelope, with payment, and mail to: 
Publications Department 
Middle East Institute 
1761 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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The Cambridge History of Iran 
Editors: A. J. ARBERRY, SIR HAROLD BAILEY, J. A. BOYLE, 
BASIL GRAY, A. K. S. LAMBTON, L: LOCKHART, 
P. W. AVERY 
All aspects of the religious, philosophical, political, economic, scientific and artistic 


elements in Iranian civilization will be studied in this new eight-volume survey of 
Iranian history and culture. Now ready are: 


Volume 1: The Land of Iran 


Edited by W. B. Fisher, this is a background volume to the whole series. 
It examines the geography, geology, anthropology, economic life and 
flora and fauna, and the influence of this environment. $12.50 


Volume 5: The Saljug and Mongol Periods 


Edited by J. A. Boyle, Volume 5 surveys the civilizations which 
flourished in the region between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. 
Discusses history, institutions, religious movements, literature, visual 
arts and exact sciences. $12.50 


Forthcoming volumes: 


2. Prehistory; the Archaeological Periods; Iran in Rela- 
tion to the Ancient Worid. Edited by I. Gershevitch. 


3. The Seleucid, Parthian and Sasanid Periods. 
Edited by E. O. Yar-Shater. 


4. The Period from the Arab Invasion to the Saljuqs. 
Edited by R. N. Frye. 


6. The Timurid and Safavid Periods. 
Edited by L. Lockhart. 


4. The Eighteenth Century to the Present. 
Edited by P. W. Avery. 


8. Bibliography; Notes on Folklore; Survey of Re- 
search; Indices. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 
IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


William D. Brewer 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT by the United Kingdoi,on January 16, 1968, 

that its troops would be withdrawn from the ‘Persian Gulf by the end 

of 1971, heralds the end of an era, focusing renewed attention on this 
little-known, but oil rich, region. 

As in the wider Near East’ the critical elements in the immediate Gulf 
scene afe strategic position, mineral and other resources, trade routes, and 
Great Power interest. In some ways, the Gulf is a microcosm of Near Eastern 
pressures and influences with many religious, political, boundary and other 
problems dividing the various littoral states. There is not even agreement on 
what the body of water should be called. While the Persians, and we West- 
erners, have long referred to it as the Persian Gulf, the Arabs know it as the 
Arabian Gulf. It may be worth noting that in both Persian and Arabic the 
word for gulf is &balsj. 


I 

It has been said that the past is not behind us but all around us. Before we 
look at the impact of recent developments in the Gulf, it may be useful to 
recall the region's past róle in world affairs and the significance of the British 
"special position" which is now ending. 

An arm of the wide seas stretching over 900 miles northeast into the heart 
of the Middle East, the Gulf of Oman, Straits of Hormuz, and the Persian 
Gulf form a single waterway which has for millenia served as a highway of 
commerce and communications between the Mediterranean world and South 
Asia, as well as an easy avenue for local trade and migration. Contacts and 
exchanges between the Arab and Persian coasts were far easier, centuries ago, 
than between the coast on either side and its arid and inhospitable hinterland. 


The advent of the modern nation state prompted considerable Great Power 
competition for influence in the Gulf. Portuguese, British and French com- 
mercial positions along its shores in the 15th and 16th centuries mirrored 
rivalries originating outside the region on the part of the world's great trading 
and seafaring states. In the 19th century the rise of the great land powers of 
central and eastern Europe, Germany and Russia, gave a new dimension to 
the Gulf's strategic róle. 

A WILLIAM D. BREWER is Country Director for the Arabian Peninsula in the Bureau of Near 


Eastern and South Asian Affairs, Department of State. The views expressed herein are his own 
and do not necessarily reflect those of the Department of State. 
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Such considerations, added to longstanding commercial interests and Great 
. Britain's need for secure communications to the Indian subcontinent before the 
cutting of the Suez Canal, resulted in the development by the British govern- 
ment in the Gulf in the years after 1800 of what became a unique regional 
security system. Pragmatically organized and vaguely characterized as the 
British "special position" in the Persian Gulf, this system brought relative peace 
and security to a’ 150 years, from 1820 until the present day. 

This special position" as not developed overnight nor in all parts of the 
region at the same time, nor to the same degree. In general, British private 
contacts progressed northward up the Gulf starting in 1620, the year the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. British political arrangements, when these were 
later instituted, were similarly expanded from a narrow base after 1800 to a 
substantial position at the outbreak of World War I. The importance of 
geography, the interplay of outside powers and the dawning importance of 
petroleum all played key róles in this historic evolution. 

The old saying is that "trade follows the flag." The reverse was true of the 
British in the Persian Gulf. For several centuries the British government itself 
was not involved. It was.the initiative and energy of the East India Company 
in London which first planted small groups of Englishmen on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf. The first British trading factory was opened in Bandar ‘Abbas 
in 1620, lasting until 1759, when it was destroyed by the French during the 
Seven Years War. A new factory was opened by the East India Company at 
Bushire [Bü Shahr] in 1763. With the Napoleonic thrust into Egypt, the 
East India Company concluded an agreement with Muscat in 1798 to exclude 
French trade. In 1800 an agreement provided for an East India Company 
"agent" to be established in Muscat. This position was subsequently taken 
over by the British government. Transferred in ensuing years north to Bandar 
‘Abbas, on the Persian coast, and later moved northwest to Bushire, this position, 
termed the "Ra'is al-Khalij” or "Chief of the Gulf," is the ancestor of the 
British Political Resident who today carries out his duties from Bahrayn. 

The slow but steady expansion of the British róle continued in the next half 
century. In 1820, the British authorities concluded their first agreement with 
the states of the then-called "Pirate Coast" at the southern end of the Gulf 
proper. These agreed to suppress piracy and the slave trade and to impose a 
maritime truce.” In 1853, these arrangements were broadened to a “perpetual 
maritime truce,” from which the name Trucial Coast is derived. From 1822- 
1879, a UK naval squadron had its headquarters at Basidu, on the island of 

1. For a detailed account of the legal and historical background of the British position, interested 
readers are referred to “International Relations of Arabia: The Dependent Areas” by Herbert J. 
Liebesny, The Middle East Journal, Volume 1, 1947, pp. 148-168. 

2. For the text of these and other agreements mentioned in this article, the reader is referred to 


Professor J. C. Hurewitz's invaluable two volume collection, PAPEL in tbe Near and Middle East, 
Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1956. 
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Qishm in the Straits of Hormuz, near Bandar 'Abbas, to administer this truce 
and support the suppression of piracy and the slave trade to which the Arab 
coastal shaykhdoms had agreed. With the rise of Egyptian influence in the 
Peninsula in the 1830s and 1840s, the Admiralty sent a vessel to Kuwayt to 
investigate the possibilities of that port as an anchorage. Following the Indian 
(Sepoy) mutiny of 1857-58, the British negotiated a detailed agreement with 
Iran in 1865 providing for more up-to-date telegraphidcommunications between 
the UK and the subcontinent. The paramount British^fnterest in southern Iran 
dates from this period. It was to reach its culmination in the Anglo-Russian 
Convention of 1907 which divided Iran into respective spheres of influence. 

In 1880 came the first British agreement to handle the foreign relations 
of an Arab shaykhdom, in this case Bahrayn. Similar arrangements were 
subsequently worked out with other shaykhdoms further south. In 1891 an 
Anglo-Muscat agreement was concluded providing for the non-alienation of 
Muscati territory without British consent. This was followed a year later by 
an "exclusive agreement" between the UK and Bahrayn under which that 
island confirmed that the British would handle its foreign relations and agreed 
to a non-alienation bond. 

The further elaboration of the British position, and in particular its extension 
to the head of the Gulf in the last decade of the 19th century, was prompted 
by growing concern at German and Russian intentions. The 1885 Anglo- 
Russian controversy over northwestern Afghanistan had ended with the frustra- 
tion of Russian designs on Herat, but in the early 1890s individual Russians 
visited Bandar ‘Abbas as well as Bushire on the Iranian Gulf Coast. Several 
Russians are said to have visited Kuwayt in about 1895, and German and 
Russian interest in Kuwayt as the possible terminus of a railway was rumored. 

The UK interest in the northern Gulf consequently intensified. In 1899 
an agreement was concluded with Kuwayt under which Britain undertook to 
handle the shaykhdom’s foreign relations and Kuwayt agreed to a territorial 
non-alienation bond. Shaykh Mubarak thus assured himself protection against 
the Turkish presence in Basrah, while the British checkmated any further 
activities by the Germans or the Russians. With this Kuwayt agreement, the 
British “special position” throughout the Gulf was confirmed by 1900 much 
as it was to remain for more than half a century. 

The decades before World War I witnessed a complex, and occasionally 
opera bouffe, jockeying for position in the Gulf between Britain, on the one 
hand, and Germany and Russia, acting independently, on the other. A Russian 
“cruiser” —actually the relatively harmless gunboat Gilyak—visited Aden and 
Bandar ‘Abbas in 1900, occasioning a flurry of diplomatic exchanges between 
the Admiralty, the Foreign Office and the British Indian government. This 
so-called "Grab for Bandar 'Abbas" ended on a comic note, however, when the 
Gilyak, unable to use coal brought to Bandar ‘Abbas via collier from Bombay, 
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sold the cargo to the local Persian governor, who brought it ashore rather than 
see it sunk in the bay before his eyes. This incident occasioned concern in 
British circles about the establishment of a Russian “coaling station" in this 
heretofore British preserve. Admiralty orders, which apparently lapsed when 
the true facts became clear, called for a British vessel to unload the same amount 
of coal at Bandar ‘Abbas as that reportedly landed by the Russians, and to 
request equivalent shore fpcilities." Nothing further eventuated prior to 1905, 
when the possibili of Wearist naval activity disappeared with the destruction 
of the Russian fleet by Admiral Togo at Tsushima Straits. 

German interest in the Gulf, first manifest in the case of Kuwayt, was 
illustrated anew somewhat later by what might be termed, in modern TV 
parlance, "the Aba Misa Caper.” A concession for mining iron oxide on 
that island, lying due north of the 'Trucial Coast, was reportedly turned over to 
German interests in 1906 by two of the Arab shaykhs involved. The British 
then prevailed upon the Shaykh of Sharjah [al-Shariqah] to cancel the original 
concession, but German mining operations continued. In 1907 a landing party 
from HMS Lapwing and accompanying dhows removed the mine workers from 
the island and leveled their accommodations. A subsequent German attempt 
to return was met with shots from Abū Mitisa—fired as a warning, said the 
British later, but at the party, claimed its English leader. Complex Anglo- 
German diplomatic exchanges ensued in London and Berlin. The controversy 
was still unresolved when World War I broke out, but further German mining 
on the island had been prevented.* 

. Iron oxide proved a relatively transient and unimportant interest in the 
Gulf. Not so was the discovery of petroleum which added another. and major 
dimension to the region’s strategic importance in years after 1900. In 1902 
a wealthy British speculator, William Knox d’Arcy, first sent an exploration 
party into southern Iran.” With the success of his enterprise came the organi- 
zation of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. Impressed by the importance of 
petroleum to the Royal Navy, Winston Churchill in a parliamentary address 
as First Lord of the Admiralty on July 17, 1913, called attention to the fact 
that the first flotilla of ocean-going destroyers wholly dependent on oil had 
been created in 1909, and that one more had come down the ways each year 
thereafter British efforts to secure assured access to Gulf oil were not long in 
following. On October 27, 1913, an agreement was concluded with Kuwayt, 


3. Britain and tbe Persian Gulf, Briton Cooper Busch, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1967, pp. 128-31. Busch's book provides a detailed and authoritative summary of 
Great Power activities in the Gulf in the two decades before World War 1. 

4. Busch, op. cit., pp. 369-72. 

5. Arrangements for the party's donkeys and other transport were negotiated in Basrah through 
the linguistic aid of my late father-in-law, Dr. John Van Ess, In recounting the tale, he always claimed 
jokingly that this service should have entitled the family to an override of some sort on the resultant 
oil finds! 

6. Hurewitz, op. cit., p. 272. 
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where asphalt shows had long been known at Burqán, under which Kuwayt 
agreed to give no oil concession except to a "person appointed by the British 
Government." The following year Great Britain acquired a majority interest 
in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company in an agreement signed only two months 
before war broke out. 


World War I and the Russian Revolution effectively ended Great Power 
interest in the Persian Gulf region for several decades.: Great Britain remained 
the world's number one sea power, and there were no challenges to her "special 
position.” The years between the two world wars were thus relatively tranquil 
ones for the Gulf area. History almost seemed to have passed the region by. 
But appearances to that effect were deeply deceiving. Major oil exploration 
was carried out, in large part by American interests, and commercial arrange- 
ments concluded which permitted the rapid expansion of oil production from 
the Gulf in the years after 1945. Moreover, Russian interest in this part of 
the world had not evaporated. Documents captured during World War II 
reveal that the Soviet special interest in the Gulf had been a topic of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop conversations in 1940. At that time, the USSR sought 
Nazi agreement "that the area south of Batum and Baku in the general direction 
of the Persian Gulf is recognized as the focal point of the aspirations of the 
Soviet Union."^ . 

On the heels of the British withdrawal announcement, a Tass statement 
broadcast from Moscow on March 3, 1968, related developments in the Gulf 
to the “security of the southern frontiers of the Soviet Union” and came out 
strongly against unspecified “new attempts by the aggressive circles of the US 
and Britain to interfere in the affairs of the countries in the Persian Gulf area.” 
The statement went on with the welcome recognition “that the peoples of 
those countries and they alone, have the right to determine their fate.” In 
May 1968, a Soviet flotilla of two ships called at Umm Qasr, Iraq’s new port 
on the Persian Gulf, to mark the first Russian naval presence in these waters 
for over sixty years. They later visited Bandar ‘Abbas, recalling the Gilyak 
voyage already described. 


II 


The British withdrawal announcement has quickened the tempo of develop- 
ments in the long-quiescent Gulf region. New efforts are being made to develop 
cordial ties among the littoral states. The nine British-protected Arab 
shaykhdoms are actively discussing indigenous federation arrangements which 
derive neither their inspiration nor tactics from outside the region. 

Just as British influence in the Gulf tended to develop from south to north 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, so the pattern of withdrawal has 

7. Hurewitz, op. cit., pp. 272-273. 


8. Soviet documents on Foreign Policy, Naz#-Soviet Relations, pp. 477-478. 
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been roughly in the reverse direction. Kuwayt, which enjoyed British protection 
for many years, began the process by becoming fully independent in 1961, 
though there remained an understanding that the UK would lend assistance to 
Kuwayt if asked. When Iraq's Qasim threatened the fledgling régime, British 
troops were briefly introduced in July 1961. They were speedily replaced by 
a combined Arab force, however, and the Iraqi military threat soon after was 
withdrawn. Kuwayt was admitted to the UN in 1963 and has since played 
a responsible, though modest, róle in world affairs, in addition to developing 
broad programs of education, health, social welfare and industrial development. 

The turn for similar evolution in the lower Gulf is now at hand. The British 
announcement has prompted a burst of political activity by the shaykhdoms 
of the lower Gulf. In mid-February 1968, the Trucial States of Abu Dhabi 
[Abü Zabr] and Dubai [Dubayy] announced agreement on establishment of 
a tightly-knit federation between the two states. This was followed, on February 
25-27, by a meeting in Dubai of all seven Trucial States Rulers, plus the Rulers 
of Bahrayn and Qatar? A draft plan submitted by Shaykh Ahmad of Qatar 
proposed “a federation to safeguard their entities, independence, and security 
(ie., of the nine members); unify their foreign policies; and organize their 
joint collective defense."^ After their two-day meeting, the Rulers released 
a communiqué announcing a "Federation of Arab Amirates" (FAA) “to take 
effect from March 30, 1968.” A Supreme Council was established, composed 
of all nine Rulers, to function on the basis of unanimity. This body was to be 
assisted by a "Federal Council” which was charged with realizing the aims of 
the federation. Provision was also made for joint councils in the fields of 
defense, economic and cultural affairs, as well as for a supreme court “to settle 
disputes between the amirates."" The FAA presidency was to rotate among 
the nine Rulers, with each in turn to host, and chair, meetings of the Supreme 
Council. In addition, a permanent headquarters was to be selected.” 

The Rulers’ communiqué received a generally favorable reception in the area. 
Cairo’s al-Abram editorialized that the proposed union would help eliminate 
foreign influence and safeguard "the Arab character" of the region? Baghdad 
Radio carried an interview with the Kuwayt Foreign Minister who hailed the 
FAA’s formation as “a victory for all of us.”** The President of Iraq and the 


9. Reading from north to south, and west to east, the nine Rulers are: Shaykh ‘Isa ibn Salman Al 
Khalifah (Bahrayn); Shaykh Ahmad ibn ‘Ali Al Thani (Qatar); Shaykh Zayid ibn Sultan Al 
Nahyan (Abu Dhabi); Shaykh Rashid ibn Sa'id al-Maktüm (Dubai); Shaykh Khalid ibn Muhammad 
al-Qasimi (Sharjah); Shaykh Saqr ibn Muhammad al-Qasimi (Ra’s al-Khaymah) ; Shaykh Rashid ibn 
Humayd al-Nu'aymi (‘Ajman); Shaykh Ahmad ibn Rashid al-Mu'alla (Umm al-Qaywayn); Shaykh 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Sharqi (Fujayrah). 

10. Sharjah Radio, February 25, 1968. 

11. Idem. 

12. In addition to radio reports, see also "Federation and the Future of the Gulf,” Nicholas Herbert, 
Mid East, Vol. VIII, No. 6, Nov./Dec., 1968, pp. 10-14. 

13. Quoted by Cairo Radio, February 29, 1968. 

1á. Baghdad Radio, March 3, 1968. 
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Southern Yemen Foreign Minister were quoted as supporting its establishment." 
The Ruler of Dubai told the press that "the British did not try to interfere. 
The whole thing has been the outcome of a genuine desire on.the part of the 
Rulers themselves? There were, of course, a few discordant notes. The Arab 
National Movement (ANM) called the grouping "a false federation which 
serves neo-imperialist plans." A Dhofar [Zufàr] Liberation Front (DLF) 
communiqué echoed this line.™ Sensitive about its historical claim to Bahrayn, 
the Iranian attitude was reserved. 


Complexities of organization proved greater than anticipated in the first 
flush of federal fervor. It was found impractical to implement the FAA charter 
on March 30 as provided. The diverse interests of the states involved and the 
uncertain outlook for the Gulf region generally counselled delay. After a period 
of silence, the press indicated at the end of April that the Supreme Council 
would meet again, this time in Abu Dhabi, to discuss "executive steps in creating 
the federation."? ‘These steps were said to include the important issue of 
choosing the FAA’s first president, as well as such other issues as adoption of 
a flag, common currency and permanent headquarters, and establishment of 
key ministries. 

Despite this prognosis, and an endorsement from King Faysal on May i 
the second FAA meeting did not immediately take place. According to one 
report, the Rulers had initially planned to meet on May 19 but “some obstacles 
eventually led to the compromise decision that a preparatory advisors’ conference 
be held in Abu Dhabi" to work out an agreed agenda for the Supreme 
Council's session. At length they met in Abu Dhabi, on May 25, but found 
themselves still unable to reach substantial agreement. Dubai and Qatar, which 
historically have had close political and family ties, reportedly favored strict 
adherence to the February 27 Dubai charter.” 


Bahrayn and Abu Dhabi, the other two major states of the nine, preferred 
"a thorough study of the structure and constitution of the federation before 
a capital and a president are picked." ? No reconciliation of these diverse views 
proved possible. In a final communiqué,” the Abu Dhabi conferees noted that 
"there were differences in views regarding ways to implement the agreement 
(of February 27). The conferees decided to end their meeting and to hold 
another Supreme Council meeting in Abu Dhabi on July 1 for further con- 


15. Baghdad Radio interview with President ‘Arif, March 4; Cairo Radio, March 3, 1968. 
16. Quoted in Kuwayt, al-Ra’y al- Amm, March 1, 1968. 

17. Damascus Radio, March 18, 1968. : 

18. DLF communiqué published in Mukalla's al-Shararah, March 18, 1968. 
19. Cairo Radio report, datelined Dubai, April 30, 1968. 

20. Beirut Radio quoting King Faysal. 

21. Cairo Radio report, datelined Abu Dhabi, May 13, 1968. 

22. Cairo Radio report, datelined Abu Dhabi, May 25, 1968. 

23. Idem. 

24. Text as carried by Jiddah Radio, May 27, 1968. 
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sultations with the aim of reaching agreement on the implementation, as soon 
as possible, of the Federation agreement." 


It was in this atmosphere of impasse that the Kuwayt Foreign Minister, 
Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad Al Sabah, toured the lower Gulf, May 23-27. On 
his return, Kuwayt Radio announced that Shaykh Sabah had met with the 
Rulers of all the amirates and “reviewed with them the obstacles which have 
been confronting the FAA since the May Abu Dhabi meeting." According 
to the broadcast, the Foreign Minister had “sensed complete understanding 
and a true desire among all the Rulers to strengthen the federation.””° His 
proposals, which “aim at settling differences among the amirates on the form 
of the proposed federation and the relations to be established within the 
federation,”*’ were shortly considered at a new session of the Supreme Council 
which met in Abu Dhabi on July 6-7. 

According to the Council’s subsequent communiqué, this meeting proved to 
be an unqualified success. Differences regarding the executive and location for 
the FAA were resolved by (a) establishing a “Provisional Federal Council” 
comprising representatives of all nine states and (b) agreeing that the site 
of Supreme Council sessions would rotate, with the host Ruler serving as 
chairman." At the same time, ad boc committees were formed to study such 
questions as a common currency, a flag and national anthem, and a postal 
system. These committees, which were made responsible to the newly created 
Provisional Federal Council, were to meet periodically in Abu Dhabi to draft 
initial reports for the next Supreme Council session.? The Supreme Council 
also agreed that a legal advisor would be selected to frame a permanent charter 
for the federation, reporting back to the Council at the end of six months. A 
small liaison committee was also provided for, to coordinate contact between 
this legal advisor and the members of the Council? 


The ground was thus laid for further practical work on organizing the 
federation. Despite the summer heat, the Provincial Council convened in Doha 
{al-Dawhah} on September 8 under the chairmanship of the Crown Prince 
of Qatar, Shaykh Khalifah ibn Hamad Al Thani. Its agenda reportedly 
included establishment of both a council to organize a joint defense system 
and a secretariat, as well as further consideration of currency, posts and related 


25. Kuwayt Radio, June 27, 1968. 

26. Idem. 

27. Cairo Radio, June 29, 1968. 

28. Kuwayt Radio report, datelined Abu Dhabi, July 7, 1968. 

29. Kuwayt Radio report, datelined Abu Dhabi, July 7, 1968. 

30. Idem. S 

31. As established at the Abu Dhabi meeting, membership in the Provisional Federal Council was: 
Shaykh Khalifah ibn Hamad Al Thani (Qatar); Shaykh Maktüm ibn Rashid (Dubai); Shaykh 
Khalid ibn Hamad al-Qàsimi (Ra's al-Khaymah); Shaykh Muhammad ibn Sultan (Sharjah); Yusuf 
Sharawi (Bahrayn); Shaykh Ahmad ibn Hamid (Abu Dhabi); Shaykh Sultan ibn Ahmad al-Mu'allà 
(Umm al-Qaywayn); Shaykh Hamid ibn Rashid al-Nu'aymi (‘Ajman); Shaykh Hamad al-Sharqi 
(Fujayrah). ` 
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questions? Shaykh Maktüm ibn Rashid of Dubai was named the Provisional 
Council's deputy chairman, with Bahrayn's Yüsuf Sharawi becoming rapporteur. 
The Council also carried further the consideration of federal problems as pro- 
vided under the Supreme Council's decisions of July 7. Four committees were 
authorized, with headquarters as indicated: currency (Bahrayn); posts 
(Dubai); flag, anthem, emblem, etc. (Sharjah); and official gazette (Abu 
Dhabi). An indication that the Doha conclave encountered few problems is 
the fact that its work reportedly was completed a day ahead of schedule, on 
September 9." 


'The Doha decisions were duly ratified by the Supreme Council at its next 
meeting, also in Doha, on October 20-22. The special committees which had 
been authorized were instructed to report to the Provisional Council within 
three months. The time and place for that body's next meeting were, however, 
left vague. In a subsequent press report from Bahrayn, a “reliable source" was 
quoted as stating that a meeting of the Provisional Council "scheduled to open 
in Doha on November 16" had been postponed due to failure to agree on 
a meeting place.** According to this report, Abu Dhabi felt Doha had already 
been the venue of one Provisional Council meeting and one Supreme Council 
session. The principle of rotation was cited and Sharjah proposed instead. 
However, the report continued, arrangements to hold the meeting in Sharjah 
could not be completed on time; so no date had been fixed for the next 
meeting.” Al-Ahram reported that Abu Dhabi, Bahrayn, Sharjah and “Ajman 
had opposed holding two consecutive meetings in the same amirate." 


Whatever problem may have existed seems to have been overcome, as the 
Provisional Council did meet in Sharjah, November 26-28. The Council 
decided: (a) to request the United Kingdom to provide the FAA with military 
advice on the federation’s area defense needs; (b) to ask the IBRD to assist 
in strengthening the FAA economy; and (c) to name a special committee 
(Ra’s al-Khaymah, Bahrayn and Qatar) to study the federation’s financial 
needs?" Little progress seems to have been made on establishing a common 
citizenship or flag, the latter issue reportedly being referred to the Supreme 
Council. Aware that the arrival of the Muslim fasting month of Ramadan 
would delay further activity, the Sharjah conferees tentatively agreed to 
reconvene on January 28, 1969. 


32. Cairo Radio, September 9, 1968. 

33. Idem. 

34, ds Radio report, datelined Bahrayn, November 16, 1968. 

35. Idem. 

36. As quoted on Cairo Radio, November 19, 1968. For other differences among some of the 
shaykhdoms, see Herbert, op. cît., and Frank Giles, "Britain's Twilight in the Gulf," London Sunday 
Times weekly review, December 15, 1968, pp. 21-22. 

37. Beirut Radio report, datelined Sharjah, November 29, 1968. 

38. Idem. 
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While the British announcement produced these tentative constitutional 
steps in the lower Gulf, Iran, Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt were also moving to 
strengthen their relations. A Saudi/Iranian median line agreement was success- 
fully negotiated in August 1968. The Shah paid successive state visits to Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwayt on November 9-14 and November 14-17, respectively. 
Ihe communiqué issued by the Shah and King Faysal spoke of "friendship 
and complete understanding between the two kings." A similar communiqué 
following the Kuwayt visit was also cordial in tone. While no specifics were 
revealed regarding these talks, the three states involved have more recently 
in various ways made clear their attitude toward the future of the Gulf. 

An authoritatively-worded article in the Beirut press on December 13 opined | 
that Saudi Arabia would support the FAA and oppose “infiltration” into the 
Middle East area from outside.” Iran and its two partners in the RCD 
organization, Turkey and Pakistan, issued a communiqué after their December 
27 meeting in Karachi which said in part: “The three Heads of State/ 
Government affirmed that the responsibility for the preservation of peace and 
stability in the Persian Gulf rested only with the littoral states."* Similar 
language appeared in the Irano/Indian communiqué of January 13, 1969, 
after the Shah’s visit to New Delhi.* 

During his Indian tour, the Shah also addressed himself to the vexing 
problem of Bahrayn. In answer to a press question, His Imperial Majesty 
confirmed publicly that “we have no difference with the Saudis."f He then 
stated Iran would abjure force on the Bahrayn issue, adding “anything that 
will be the expression of the will of the people of Bahrayn, that we, you, the 
world will recognize as the will of the people of this island” would constitute 
an acceptable solution.“ The Shah’s remarks were promptly welcomed by the 
Foreign Minister of Kuwayt. “I think it will open the road,” he told the press 
on January 22, “for mutual understanding about the future of the Gulf. It is 
also the beginning of excellent exchanges aimed at keeping peace in this 
important area of the world. I am very optimistic about the stability of the 
situation in the Gulf and the surrounding countries." 


The year 1968 has indeed been more than normally active for the states 
of the Persian Gulf. The British "special position" of former times evolved 
over the centuries as a response to special needs felt at that time. With the 
British departure imminent, new patterns are now emerging. The countries 
and peoples that border the Gulf will in the future have to deal with their 
problems without outside tutelage or intervention. 

39. Al-Jadid, December 13, 1968. 

40. Paragraph 7, Joint Communiqué issued in Karachi, December 27, 1968. 

41. Irano/Indian Joint Communiqué issued in New Delhi, January 13, 1968. 

42. Shah's press conference in New Delhi, January 4, 1969. 


43. Idem. 
44, Kuwayt Radio report, January 22, 1969. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN IRAN: 
FROM DOWREH TO POLITICAL PARTY 


William Green Meller 


OLITICAL ORGANIZATION in Iran is in a state of transition and does 
p not yet reflect the social and economic changes that have taken place 

within the country since World War II; politics is still largely carried 
out below the surface of formal national public life using means of com- 
munication and methods of organization long a part of traditional Iranian 
society. 


Part 1 
A Brief Profile of Social and Economic Change in Iran* 


Social and economic changes since the war have altered many traditional 
patterns irrevocably. The rapid population growth, particularly in the cities, 
that has taken place since 1945 has been accompanied by a rapid growth in 
literacy. The population of Iran in 1945 was about 13 million; it is now over 
24 million. Tehran’s population in 1945 was about 600,000; it is now over 
2.5 million—a four-fold increase. In 1945 Tehran’s literate population was 
thought to be about a third of the city’s total, or about 200,000; it is now 
over 60 per cent or about 1.5 million people. Since the Second World War, 
there have been about 100,000 university graduates, half of whom were 
educated abroad, and half of those were educated in the United States. 

More than any other force at work in Iran, the desire for education is 
accelerating the pace of modernization. Education is seen as the great equalizer, 
the key to advancement, the way up from poverty and ignorance, and the 
desire for education is a catalyst awakening still other desires. Meeting even 
some of the demand for education is setting off a social upheaval whose political 
implications have yet to be grasped. 

In spite of the fact that Iran has a very high illiteracy rate of 80 per cent, 
the statistical evidence of the spread of education is dramatic: from 1918 until 
1946 the number of public schools in Iran rose from 60 to almost 15,000. 
While there were 26,000 students in 1918, about 350,000 students in 1945, 
there are now almost 2.5 million students taught by 75,000 teachers employed 
by the Ministry of Education. Another two million children cannot be taught 
because there are not enough teachers or school buildings. The number of 


* This brief description treats the period between 1945 and 1966. 
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primary and secondary school students has tripled in the last ten years. The 
student-teacher ratio has become less favorable. The demands for education 
are so pressing that, even though over 34,000 additional teachers have been 
hired over the past ten years, the key limiting factor in this educational crisis 
is the steady rise in population. Improved health conditions and a 2.5 per cent 
annual population growth rate means that Iran's population will double in 
the next twenty-five years. 

In twenty years Iran's annual GNP has grown by 5.9 billion dollars while 
the annual per capita income has reached $230. (It is well under $200 in 
the villages). Where has this increase in GNP gone? The social and economic 
changes implicit in these statistics are everywhere apparent in Iran. There is 
little in Iran that has not been touched by signs of change, change largely 
brought about by new wealth, new technology, and, most important, new ideas. 
Yet, the benefits of growth are most evident in Tehran and among Tehran’s 
upper classes. Once out of Tehran, the evidences of change are less dramatic, 
while in the remote villages change is only beginning to have effects. 

In the more remote cities like Isfahan, 'Tabriz, Meshed and Kerman, with 
prospects of tiled mosques, minarets, winding bazaars and exotic gardens set 
in amongst characteristic mud brick dwellings, traditional Persian life still goes 
on largely as it has for centuries although many of the amenities of modern 
civilization are in evidence. It is in small cities like Zabol, Kazerun or Shushtar 
and in the innumerable villages called Aliabad or Hajiabad, however, that 
traditional life has changed least. 

The first impression of most travellers to Iran is Tehran's busy international 
airport, fully equipped with the latest technical innovations. Tehran’s skyline 
is dominated by modern glass and travertine office buildings and hotels; broad 
asphalted avenues filled with cars, trucks and buses, rather than dusty, narrow, 
twisting alleys paced by hand-drawn carts, typify the new Tehran. Just a few 
years ago droshkys and camel caravans were a common sight. In Tehran, 
bustling factories and the tall chimneys of hundreds of brick kilns belching 
black, oily smoke into the air dominate the domes, minarets and poplars. To 
the south, extending from the bazaars to the brick kilns, are the mud brick 
houses of the burgeoning laboring class, which builds the modern structures 
going up elsewhere in the city. In striking contrast to the poverty of South 
Tehran are the comfortable suburbs of Shimran on the slopes of the cooler 
foothills where the industrialists, bankers, professional men, bureaucrats and 
foreigners live. 

Tehran vividly illustrates, however, not only the physical changes which 
are underway, but also the social changes. Traditional teahouses (Chai Khaneh) 
are filled with laborers who have recently migrated from the villages still 
dressed in their traditional costumes, drinking tea from small glasses (estekans), 
playing tric-trac and smoking hubbly-bubblys (galyan) or crude village pipes. 
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These teahouses are flanked by espresso bars called Rivera, Sorrento or Vendome 
where conversation can be heard thick with words new to Persian like cubisme 
or nationalisme on the lips of young men, and women dressed in the latest 
Western fashions dance the "Cha-cha-cha" or the "Frug" to discothèque. A 
popular Tehran restaurant is the Hot Shoppe where it is possible to eat caviar 
followed by apple pie à læ mode. The traditional Houses of Strength (Zurk- 
baneb), where ancient martial exercises are performed to the chanting of verses 
from Ferdowsi's Shahnameh, are matched by modern bowling alleys, tennis 
courts, ski lifts and Swedish exercise studios. The hubbub of the fruit and 
vegetable markets (Sabzi-t-Maidan) of South Tehran heaped high with produce 
from the villages is countered by the ring of cash registers in the supermarkets 
of North Tehran where strawberries are sold in cellophane-wrapped baskets 
along with French champagne. 

The national dish of Iran, charcoal grilled meat buried in a mound of 
buttered rice (Chelo-kebab) with a drink made of yogurt (abdoog), is served, 
in bazaar restaurants like Shamshiri, which are frequented by merchants and 
politicians, and good French cuisine is found in a number of restaurants to 
the north like La Résidence frequented by Western-oriented bureaucrats and 
businessmen. On the radio one hears both Western jazz and classical Persian 
music, recitation of poetry and quiz programs, and religious sermons and soap 
operas. In South Tehran one can go to Shokufeh Nob and sit through five 
hours of traditional entertainment, or go to the North to the Kz Kat or the 
Miami to see girlie shows reminiscent of Pigalle, 52nd Street or Soho. There 
is still a vigorous traditional repertory theater on Lalazar, but many educated 
Tehranis prefer to see productions of The Crucible in English or a bedroom 
farce in French. The cinema is a favorite pastime, but American, French, 
Italian and Russian films are far more popular than the productions from 
Persian studios. 

The Decline of the Bazaar: A key indicator of change 

As the face of Iran is changing so is the importance of one of the most 
characteristic Iranian institutions, the bazaar. In many ways the bazaar is still 
a microcosm of traditional Iranian urban life. But under the impact of Western 
technology, economic and financial systems and Western patterns of thought, 
the bazaar world is being destroyed. As a consequence, the importance of the 
bazaar as the focus of political action has diminished. 

In the heart of the older sections of Tehran, Isfahan, Meshed, Tabriz and 
every other city and town in Iran, the bazaar with its winding covered passage- 
ways, workshops, offices, money lenders, retail stalls, schools, caravansaries, 
restaurants, teahouses, mosques, public baths and dwellings is a reflection of 
traditional Persian life. The self-contained world of the bazaar has molded a 
mentality at least as complex as the devious and meandering passages and diverse 
architecture of the bazaar itself. ‘The bazaar is an institution that is far more 
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than a collection of buildings, comprising a commercial center. In intellectual, 
social, political and religious terms the bazaar is the center of Persian orthodoxy. 
The bazaar “rumor,” even if it is seldom fully accurate, is a good indicator of 
public opinion. Politics within the bazaar range over the entire spectrum of 
belief, but in general the deep religious influences, the limited commercial point 
of view, and the self-contained, closed-in nature of the bazaar encourages a 
conservative, even reactionary point of view. Yet when nationalistic issues 
arise (particularly those reflecting domestic commercial interests as opposed to 
foreign commercial interests) the bazaar, like the religious institutions, has 
on occasion supported personalities who in all other respects take positions 
normally opposed by the bazaar. 

The bazaar has its own class system as well. At the top are the big merchants 
who still control most wholesale commerce in Iran. The merchants are the 
link between the élite world of Shimran and the rest of the city. In the religious 
sphere, ranked along with the merchants are the religious leaders of the main 
mosques. The big bazaar merchants are relatively cosmopolitan in their outlook. 
Foreign trade, travel and education have necessarily broadened their point of 
view. To a lesser extent this is also true of the principal religious leaders who 
have travelled in many parts of the Muslim world, are more learned and better 
educated than the majority of mullahs who make up their following. 

Small retail shopkeepers and manufacturers make up most of the group 
usually referred to as the bazaari, With a carefully cultivated three-day growth 
of beard, wearing a shirt without collar or tie, the traditional bazaari is parochial 
except insofar as business with other cities, nations and peoples has broadened 
his outlook. The bazaari are the employers of the majority of laborers and 
artisans who make up the mass of the bazaar. It is understandable, therefore, 
that the bazaari and the lower echelon mullahs are the leaders to whom the 
workers of the bazaar look for political guidance and information. Born, edu- 
cated, employed, housed, fed, entertained and dying within the confines of the 
bazaar, the bazaari not surprisingly looks upon outsiders with suspicion, fear 
and sometimes disdain. 

Yet it was in the bazaars that princes, governors, tribesmen, villagers, 
foreigners, mullahs, poets and laborers mingled, and this intercourse inevitably 
engendered those changes necessary to keep the bazaar abreast of the movements 
of the day. But today, the bazaar, which has survived the vicissitudes of invaders, 
is dying. It is dying even though the volume of retail trade has increased within 
the bazaar, for retail trade outside the bazaar has increased at an even greater 
rate. New ideas and techniques challenge its very existence. In the past, the 
bazaar was able to respond to new pressures by accommodating change. The 
bazaari put changes on his shelves, so to speak, and made them in his workshops. 
But in the last few years, the bazaar as a way of life has come under attack. 
Cheap mass-produced goods of every description to meet every need—needs 
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that the bazaar can no longer meet—flood the market. New ideas proclaim 
the baths, restaurants and shops of the bazaar merchants as unclean and 
unsuitable; new beliefs call his religious behavior decadent and superstitious; 
new business ethics condemn his codes as archaic and provincial; new business 
methods outside the bazaar jeopardize his profits; and new banking procedures 
have broken down his system of finance; all these new ideas and practices cast 
doubt on the validity of traditional patterns. 

The bazaar has made attempts to modernize: glass roofs replace the mud- 
brick covering of the passageways; the formerly muddy alleys are being paved; 
neon lights have replaced the dim lamps of the past. In banking too, the 
bazaar has counterattacked. The highly successful private bank, the Saadat 
va Maaden Bank, for example, is run by a group of bazaart. But the very nature 
of the bazaar counterattack serves to underline the challenge of modernization. 

The decline of the bazaar can be seen not only in economic and social terms, 
but in political terms as well. No longer does closing of the bazaar or taking 
bast (sanctuary) in bazaar mosques, or boycotting of government monopoly 
goods serve as an effective means of protest. The bazaar still plays a considerable 
róle in political life, but it is no longer the major political force. Why the 
bazaar is dwindling as a political force is important. At the turn of the century, 
the bazaar was the focus of political activity outside the Court. Since that time 
and particularly during the past twenty years the decline of the bazaar has 
been accelerated by the rise in importance of other institutions: the bureaucracy, 
the university and the working class. 

The Dowreh System: A basic Iranian political structure 

Despite this background of changes in basic institutions and social structure, 
as well as the startling technological advances in the means of mass communi- 
cation (the telephone, the transistor radio, roads, the cheaply produced book) 
that have taken place during the past twenty years, political discussion and 
decision making for the most part still operate within the framework of the 
traditional Persian dowreh system. 

In the absence of effective political parties, the dowreh system is the substitute 
used by Iranian politicians to discuss, organize and communicate with their 
followers. Like its primary source of information and means of communication, 
the bazaar rumor, Iranian traditional political organization is amorphous in 
. Structure, informal, shifting and often uncertain. 

Dowrehs and the dowreh system are not identical. The dowreh is an upper 
class social habit, while the system refers to a peculiarly Persian behavior of 
political activity and communication. Dowreh (literally: circle) is the Persian 
word which has gained currency since the end of World War II to describe 
upper and middle class groups that meet regularly for reasons of common 
interest. The term dowreh has a general meaning of social circle, salon or 
clique. It expresses the gracious manner associated both with past Iranian 
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social patterns and with attitudes acquired by those who have been educated 
abroad or who have lived for considerable periods in the West. Dowrebs meet, 
as a rule, weekly, but some may meet only once a month, others more often. 
While most Iranians attend only one or two dowrehs a week, those who are 
socially or politically active will go to three or four each week. 

The dowreh is not the only formal means that the upper classes use to meet 
and communicate with each other. Among the older leaders of the élite, 
certain days in each week or month are set aside for friends, relatives and 
associates (often political associates) to call, pay their respects and discuss 
matters of the day over tea, cakes and nuts. This social habit is slowly disappear- 
ing as the traditional leisurely patterns of the élite conform more and more 
to the busy pace of changing Iran and as the extended family system breaks 
down. The custom of making formal calls upon patrons or family elders on 
holidays such as the New Year (No Rzz) ot on the major national and religious 
holidays is still very much the rule. 

The number of people in any single Zowreb is limited to those who can 
stand beside a buffet dinner table or sit along the walls of a living room. The 
usual membership is about 12 to 16. Since each member of a dowreh in turn 
will as a rule participate in at least two or three other dowrehs, ideas, rumors 
or plans discussed in one dowreh can be transmitted to a considerably larger 
group in a relatively rapid and private manner. 

In the absence of an independent press, radio or television, the dowreh is 
one of the most pervasive and rapid means of transmission of political informa- 
tion, ideas or policies to the bazaar. Bazaar merchants who are members of 
dowrehs, in the course of their business, convey news and information to bazaar 
associates and customers. Át this point, information becomes the bazaar "rumor" 
which for all its shortcomings is stil! the most effective means of communication 
between the élite and the populace as a whole. Information about the religious 
establishment, the attitudes of the workers and the sentiment of the masses flows 
up to the dowrehs through the same means. If required, political opinions or 
gossip can be transmitted from a Shimran dowreh to the mosques, caravansaries, 
workshops and teahouses in the remotest corners of the South Tehran bazaar 
within hours and to the other cities of Iran or countries outside of Iran within 
a day or two. 

The Zowreb system can be compared to the ancient waterworks of Iran. In 
many ways the dowreh network is like a political qanat system. Like those 
underground channels which bring water from remote sources to the villages 
and cities, dowreh system politics flow relatively unperceived. When a channel 
is blocked or a source drys up, new channels are dug. And like the ganat system 
which is being replaced by new, less costly and more efficient methods of 
irrigation, the Zotreb system is gradually losing its central róle. 

The dowreh system as a political method is not confined to the social élite. 
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The pattern cuts across economic and social lines and includes bazaari counter- 
parts to the dowreh such as the maktabs, madressebs, zurkaneh, khanehgahs, 
ganuns, dastebs, taaziabs, bozeb elmi and hozeh dini. 

These bezaari counterparts fall into three categories: religious, athletic and 
social. The maktabs, madressebs, bozeb elmi and bozeb dimi are normally 
religious classes or study groups that meet in mosques, religious schools or 
shrines (although the maktab-i-towhid, the group of religious fanatics that 
planned and executed the assassination of Prime Minister Hasan Ali Mansur, 
met in a bazaar ironmonger's shop) to discuss religious questions. When the 
religious establishment becomes involved in political affairs, as has been the 
case for the last few years and on several important occasions in the past, the 
madresseb, maktabs and bozebs become political action groups. The khanehgabs, 
or meeting places of dervishes, have long been known for their political activi- 
ties. There, the élite and the rank and file can mingle under the mantle of Sufi 
simplicity. The activities of the Free Masons, so much a part of Iranian political 
mythology from the days of the Constitutional Revolution, took place and 
continues to take place in khanehgahs. ‘During the months of strong religious 
observance, Mobarram and Ramazan, the bazaari form taazieh (miracle play 
groups) to perform dnd recite tales of the martyrdom of Ali, Hossein and 
Hassan. In periods of political activity these martyrdom stories, so affecting to 
the Persian spirit, acquire contemporary political content and these groups and 
their many listeners become religiously motivated political activists. The dastebs, 
the black-shirted groups that are formed in each neighborhood to chant lamenta- 
tion of the cruel death of the martyrs at the hands of the caliphs and march 
through the streets beating themselves with chains, also have become political 
activists in times of political tension. The Rozebs are neighborhood religious 
mourning groups. During Moharram in all the mosques and under tents set 
up for the purpose, the populace gather together to mourn the martyrs. The 
Rozehs, too, have at times become political. 

The Zurkhaneh, or the houses of strength, are not only places where martial 
exercises are performed, they also have long been centers of political activity. 
The rôle of the Zurkhanehs in the 1950s and in the 1963 Mobarram riots are 
two well known instances of Zur£baneb political activity. 

Among the bazaari shopkeepers, artisans and laborers the dowreh system is 
less influenced by Western experience and follows more traditional patterns. 
Artisans and laborers will meet regularly in bazaar caravansaries, teahouses 
and restaurants that serve as the headquarters for those in a particular craft 
or trade. Very much in the pattern of the old guilds, merchants and workers— 
the ironmongers, rug merchants and goldsmiths—will gather together over tea 
or kebab, to discuss business, exchange rumor and news and, inevitably, debate 
politics. Though no longer the main focus the bazaar still remains a center of 


urban religious, business and political activity. 
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Political Accommodation and tbe Extended Family System 

Iran's political history since the war gives credence to the view that almost - 
any political system could take root there. Contemporary Iran is in a critical 
transitional political period. As traditional institutions such as the bazaar and 
the basic communication structure, the dowreh, change and decay, so the ground 
is being prepared for future political structures. Iran could easily become a 
communist state led by.a nationalist communist Tudeh party; it is capable of 
sustaining a representative multi-party democratic government; the present royal 
benevolent rule could continue and, although unlikely, a right wing religious 
state is also conceivable. 

That such a range of possibilities exists is explained in part by the strength 
and pervasiveness of the extended family system in Iran. Political power in 
Iran, aside from the preeminent power of the Shah himself, lies largely with 
a relatively large group of families. These families number more than the 
usual thousand families so often cited. These families control the largest 
businesses in every city and town in Iran. Correspondingly, social and political 
power throughout Iran is concentrated among these families as well. The wide- 
ranging influence of the great families is due to their hierarchical and economic 
connections with lower class families of retainers, faithful supporters and 
employees as well. The resulting network of mutual obligation and accom- 
modation, which extends from top to bottom of the social structure somewhat 
similar to tribal structure in Iran, is almost as extensive and pervasive as the 
dowreh system itself. It does not strike Iranians as surprising that a former 
head of the Shah’s Imperial Guard was a brother-in-law of the leader of the 
National Front which bitterly opposed the Shah’s régime. Nor does it seem 
strange to Iranians to have an empress related to the late nationalist hero, Dr. 
Mohammed Mosaddeq. The present cabinet and government numbers among 
its ranks former members of the outlawed Tudeh party. Every family of con- 
sequence has at least one member who was actively opposed to the present 
régime in the past and undoubtedly harbors at least one dissident now. 

In almost any of the larger influential families, Tudeh sympathizers, consti- 
tutionalists, monarchists or religious fanatics can be found. What is remarkable 
to Westerners is the overriding family solidarity which prevails despite the 
very different political views held by individual members of the family. Very 
seldom do brothers turn against brothers because of principle. 

This is not to say that Iranians are lacking in principle. On the contrary, a 
dominant characteristic of Iranians is the respect and devotion they have for 
those who have made sacrifices for their beliefs. The deep and fanatical 
admiration of Iranians for religious martyrs, such as the Imams Hassan and 
Hossein, has been shown during recent history: in their devotion to the early 
constitutionalists, Dr. Mosaddeq, some T'z4eb leaders, student martyrs and 
religious leaders. But admiration for those who have sacrificed is not often 
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supported by political action on the part of the masses. Iranian history through 
the centuries is replete with compelling reminders of the fragility of institutions 
based on principle sustained by uncertain power. In the face of such institutional 
fragility, the instinct for survival through accommodation is understandably 
dominant. There have been too many invasions, too many instances of capricious 
rule, too many changes of dynasty to put much faith in principle alone no matter 
how intellectually attractive and spiritually ennobling. 

As a rule, families in Iran do not become divided over issues. Relatives who 
are out of favor because of their views are usually taken care of. Jail sentences 
for political offenses are softened through accommodations made by family 
influence. Those in power are well aware that in the absence of strong insti- 
tutions of justice and law, and in a land which has seen many great figures fall 
from seemingly unassailable power, a willingness to deal with the world as 
it is, rather than as it should be, is advantageous to all. 

It is through the seasonal emotional releases afforded by Shi'a Islàm, the 
ordering of the spirit afforded by Sufism and the logic of passion expressed 
in the great body of Iranian poetry that the Iranian desire for a principled 
existence is expressed; the material world is still a relative one where one 
must expect changing rather than permanent values. 

As institutions that strengthen justice through law find substance and dura- 
bility, and position in government is achieved through merit rather than 
influence, the hold that the extended family has will of necessity lessen. 

With the weakening of the extended family system and all of the flexibility 
and accommodations that such a relative system makes possible (and this 
weakening is already evident) harsh measures and stringent solutions will 
become more the rule. The potential for violence will grow because the 
moderating effects that the extended family system had upon radical departures 
from the usual patterns will be lost. If allowed to develop, the party system 
could offer an effective way to make the political accommodations formerly 
made through the extended family system. 

Based upon past structures such as the dowreh and the extended family 
system, it would seem that a multi-party democratic representative government 
offers the kind of political structure that could most effectively make use of 
the Iranian genius for accommodation and compromise. While a multi-party 
system seems the most logical answer to the traditional patterns, Iran's political 
situation is such that a single party government controlled either by a royal 
régime or by a nationalist communist party is distinctly possible. But the single 
party alternatives, lacking the means for accommodation and compromise that 
Iranians have expressed through the centuries by means of the extended family 
system, would undoubtedly require the continued use of repressive force to 
remain in power. | 

(Part II of this article will appear in the Summer issue of the Journal.) 
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AFGHANISTAN: THE DANGERS OF 
COLD WAR GENEROSITY 


Richard S. Newell 


MONG the old and new nations in the third world, Afghanistan appears 

A to have been particularly fortunate in the number of major nations 

which have been willing to help her and in the amount of assistance 

given. In the infrastructure sectors of the Afghan economy—transportation, 

communications, power, irrigation, education—the changes brought about have 
often been spectacular. 


Within the past ten years all-weather roads have linked almost all large 
cities and towns and by the end of 1967 these highways provided access to 
the road and rail systems of the USSR, Iran and Pakistan. The major provincial 
capitals are now connected with Kabul, the national capital, by regular air 
service. Short hop flights to most of the rest of the important towns will be 
added within the next two years. Progress has been made in telegraph and 
telephone communications, and the domestic service of Radio Afghanistan now 
reaches all corners of the country; the number of receivers and listeners has 
multiplied many times in the past five years (the postal service has lagged far 
behind—deliveries even between major cities still can be delayed weeks and 
sometimes fail completely). With the completion of three dams on the Kabul 
river the region around the capital actually has more power than it can use. 
The American assisted irrigation development of the Helmand Valley and 
the Russian canal and land reclamation scheme near Jalalabad in eastern 
Afghanistan have begun to change the appearance and economic prospects of 
two major agricultural regions, though realization of their potential] may con- 
tinue to come slowly. 'The number of students in elementary school is increasing 
at an annual rate of nearly twenty per cent, enrollment is expanding even 
faster at the secondary level, and the number of students at the National 
University in Kabul has tripled to 3,000 in the past ten years. 


Evidence of change is thus incontrovertible. These achievements are all the 
more striking in view of the generally orderly evolution since 1963 from 
dictatorship to the beginnings of parliamentary democracy promised by 
Afghanistan's new Constitution. If any country can put together the require- 
ments for economic and social change rapidly enough to meet the requirements 
of national survival and the expanding demands of its citizens, these recent 
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advances suggest that Afghanistan would seem to have an excellent chance 
to succeed. 

Rapid changes have created serious social and political dislocations and have 
met resistance from conservative elements who have seen their political and 
religious positions weakened. Nevertheless, development in Afghanistan has 
already reached the stage where there can be no turning back—even if a 
political group with such an objective could gain power. Yet only the first 
and, most probably, the easiest stage of development has been completed. 
What is perhaps even more significant for an appraisal of Afghanistan’s 
potential for future development is that the lion's share of the investment, 
expertise and planning capability required for what has been accomplished 
has come from foreign donors. 

This dependence on foreign assistance is highly visible in every active devel- 
opment field. The Russians and Americans have built the roads and the large 
irrigation systems. The Russians and the West Germans constructed and still 
are largely responsible for operating the hydroelectric dams. The Americans 
helped organize and equip Ariana, the government airline, and still own a 
49 per cent interest in it. The West Germans have made a large contribution 
to the telecommunications system and have provided most of Radio Afghan- 
istan's equipment. The Americans have been the most active in education, 
furnishing the funds for the Kabul University campus, providing large advisory 
teams for three of the University's nine faculties, and supplying much of the 
expertise to grapple with the difficult process of improving the curricula and 
the operation of the schools. Often important contributions also have been 
made by the large United Nations mission and by national missions, especially 
the Japanese, the French, the Communist Chinese and the British. In sum, 
Afghan development to date has been dominated, if not overrun, by foreign 
money and foreign ideas. Foreign commodities, credits, cash and services 
account for at least three quarters of the investment already made. 

Overlooking the impact of this multisided generosity upon the Afghans 
themselves, the spectacle of this bizarre group of aiding bedfellows making 
room for each other in a small and still strategic country is rare enough to 
be remarkable at a time of almost universal tension. One is tempted to believe 
that this tacit and passive cooperation across bloc lines might prove to be 
exportable. One can hardly resist drawing a lesson from the cooperation 
achieved between groups of Russian, East Eutopean, American, West German 
and UN advisors in the conference rooms of the Afghan ministries. The credit 
for this belongs to the Afghans and to the balance of geopolitical interests 
which causes the donors to accept a standoff. 

The Afghan accomplishment has been to establish an impeccable róle as 
an honest broker of political goods. This results from one of the purest forms 
of neutralism on all international issues currently being practiced by a sovereign 
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nation. In treating with its donors the Afghan government has been able to 
transform the often vitriolic rivalries expressed elsewhere into a grudging 
acceptance of competition for popularity through assistance. This has worked, 
primarily because the donors are convinced that Afghanistan is important 
enough—largely because of its strategic location—to try to influence, but it 
is not valuable enough to risk dominating. This observation particularly applies 
to the Russians, but it affects their rivals to varying degrees. Besides, it is good 
public relations to help weak and needy nations without winning any clearly 
demonstrable advantage. 

But, whatever might be the significance of aid to Afghanistan as a cold 
war phenomenon, there remains the quite separate question of the kind of 
impact that the experience is having upon the Afghans themselves. Despite 
the benefits, there are obvious drawbacks to multisided aid. The donor rivalries 
produce confusion as well as cooperation. Four nations provide advisory teams 
to Kabul University—a situation hardly conducive either to effective adminis- 
tration or to the desperately needed framing and execution of the plans for 
its development. Three nations and the UN were represented by advisors who 
labored with the Ministry of Planning to draft the country's third five year 
plan. Not only did this situation produce language difficulties and conflicts 
between differing ideological approaches and priorities but, more importantly, 
there has been the danger that the resulting plan is shaped more by the need of 
the donors to compromise among themselves than by the conditions within 
Afghanistan. The frequently conflicting assistance motives of foreigners 
threaten to have small relevance to Afghan development needs. Planning 
influenced by foreigners thus runs the risk of having little to do with what 
the Afghan government and the people want and are willing to do. 

In development operations there are innumerable examples of projects which 
have stalled because foreign missions have failed to cooperate, because 
machinery or equipment and advisors have come from different sources, or 
because factions within Afghan government agencies have formed along lines 
determined by the sources of their assistance. Quite often buildings are con- 
structed and equipment is installed by one aid mission and the operation of 
the facility is then turned over to another foreign group. In the process 
efficiency—and often the original purpose—is lost. Cases are not rare, par- 
ticularly in attempts to start light industry, of facilities which are begun by 
one donor and then fail either because of technical flaws or market limitations 
only to be resurrected on another site with new equipment by another donor. 
A continuing drawback apart from these specific failures has been the tendency 
for foreign missions—often represented in negotiations by private foreign firms 
who want the development contracts expecting that their investment will be 
guaranteed by their government—to attempt to outbid each other. This has 
led to instances of the sale of inferior or inappropriate equipment to the Afghan 
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government or private firms and to the temptation to obtain contracts through 
bribery. 

The consequences of rivalries in aid have been more baleful for the future 
prospects of Afghan development than is indicated by simply adding up these 
(and other) kinds of delay, duplication and confusion. There is the serious 
danger that such dependence has produced a deepening expectation among 
Afghan politicians, officials and—to a lesser extent—ordinary citizens that the 
effort and expenditure for development is the business of the donors; that 
development does not require sacrifice or the willingness to modify the ways 
and attitudes of the Afghans themselves. Of course, this observation does not 
apply universally. There are many examples of Afghans highly placed in 
government who exert themselves to the point of exhaustion in attempts to 
meet development objectives. However, dependence has taken its moral toll 
and corruption may not be its most important symptom. 

Multisided foreign aid operates in a manner that forces the thin layer of 
Afghan leadership, which possesses the intellectual and technical competence 
to tackle the problems of development, to spend much of its time and energy 
coordinating, negotiating with, and administering the foreign groups that have 
come to help. This has left these leaders little margin to devote to the often 
onerous problems of internal politics and administration. Rarely blessed with 
middle level subordinates who are able to carry out the routines of ordinary 
administration, to say nothing of executing development innovations, top 
ministry officials are frequently humiliated by their inability to meet their own 
obligations in project agreements with donors. What has been demonstrated 
so far is that Afghanistan has not had the men and the governmental apparatus 
necessary for getting adequate benefit from the large amount of aid coming 
from so many directions. 

It can be plausibly argued that this situation will inevitably improve with 
the passing of time. Large numbers of Afghans are receiving something like 
"on the job training" in the tasks of development and hundreds are leaving 
for study abroad each year in professional, management and technical fields. 
This process would seem to permit a notable improvement in development 
competence within a few years. Ideally, the large number of foreign experts 
who must now concern themselves with nuts and bolts matters will soon be 
replaced by Afghans who, knowing their country better, will be able to achieve 
greater results. 

This process does provide some basis for optimism about the future pace 
of development, so long as political change continues within the bounds of 
manageable stability. However, the multiplication of modern forms of com- 
petence is not enough to insure the degree of progress which the managers 
and technicians themselves are likely to demand of their country. And this 
difficulty is being aggravated by the very nature of the foreign assistance which 
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makes such training possible. 

Leaving aside the overtones of ideological rivalry, the struggle between 
foreign aid missions for the best potential Afghan talent to be trained in their 
respective countries threatens to produce serious problems of cohesion among 
the Afghans themselves. Even on home grounds the maintenance of their 
own Set of aspirations against the Babel of foreign tongues and ideas has 
become extremely difficult. This struggle is not made easier by the return of 
foreign trained Afghans in progressively larger numbers. More often than not 
these returnees come back with imperfectly digested ambitions, prejudices and 
professional or technical standards garnered from their foreign experience. For 
example, Afghans come to represent the differing types, standards and tech- 
niques of French, German or American medicine. Some come prepared to 
become civil engineers in the Russian manner, others in the American. Rural 
development officials are sent to India only to return to learn that social 
scientists trained in the United States and Europe are often critical of the 
premises and organization of the Indian community development program. 
Further examples could be given in the fields of education, mass communica- 
tions, justice, fiscal management and economic planning. In fact, almost the 
only area of government not subject to such cross currents has been in the 
military. In that field the Russians have maintained a monopoly since the 
Americans declined an overture for help from the Afghans in the early 1950s. 

It might seem likely that this variety of sources of ideas and expertise would 
produce a healthy cross-fertilization, leaving the Afghans free to make their 
own synthesis. That it has not done so thus far is more than unfortunate—it 
is an indication of what foreign aid has done to disorient the development 
process. | 

A synthesis has not developed largely because Afghans have not as yet been 
able to create a point of view, based upon the purposes and values of their 
own cultural traditions, upon which they could determine what they want from 
the talisman of development. To date they have not found a cultural identity 
which could allow them to withstand the seductive stimulation from foreign 
induced "progress." This identity requires the shaping of viable social and 
political institutions and attitudes which are uniquely Afghan. But transitions 
have been too abrupt. Meritocracy is expected to replace nepotism, social 
welfare to replace arbitrary oppression, equal justice to replace rule by tribal 
aristocracy, efficiency to replace poetic ease—all within less than a generation. 

The framework of power, outlook and knowledge that is uniquely Afghan 
has already proved to be fragile against the shocks of modernization. To allow . 
it to be shattered completely would leave no integrative forces to do the work 
of building national institutions and some Afghan version of the good, modern 
life. Disintegration would probably take forms similar to the centrifugal 
tendencies still apparent in Afghanistan's largely tribal society, primarily because 
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non-integrated development would produce ever widening gaps in the standards 
of living and points of view between town and village and nomad, between 
the Pushtun, Hazara and Uzbek communities and the growth of ideological 
radicalism among the better educated. The stability achieved 80 years ago by 
Amir Abdur Rahman and fostered carefully by Mohammad Zahir Shah and 
his family since then might be lost to civil commotion abetted by foreign 
meddling, a prospect far more destructive to contemporary Afghan society than 
were the dynastic wars of the nineteenth century. The only apparent alternative 
would be military rule, if the army itself could resist disintegration. This 
solution would almost inevitably require the return to repressive rule and the 
consequent loss of time and opportunity to continue the effort at development. 

It is possible that the present sharply downward trend in American foreign 
assistance and the possible concentration of Russian interests elsewhere could 
materially reduce Afghanistan’s foreign aid. Thus foreign intrusions into the 
Afghan cultural fabric might be relaxed in the near future. However, at the 
present stage of Afghanistan’s development effort, this may not prove to be 
the case. Sizeable reductions could take place in foreign assistance without 
forcing changes in established attitudes which inhibit the growth of Afghan 
self-reliance. With the completion of large infrastructure projects—dams, roads, 
airports, irrigation systems—foreign assistance is now being directed increasingly 
toward second phase development schemes e.g. industrial, commercial and 
agricultural modernization and educational expansion. Projects in these fields 
generally will require less foreign inputs than the large capital projects now 
nearing completion. Afghanistan’s capacity to absorb more sophisticated forms 
of assistance remains greatly limited by managerial weaknesses in both govern- 
ment and private organizations and by critical shortages in skilled labor. Thus, 
even with marked reductions in the gross value of foreign assistance, Afghans 
will continue to feel the pressure of foreign influence and advice as they enter 
into the more complex stages of industrial/agricultural and human resources 
development. 

If the premises and implications of this analysis are accepted, then the 
Afghans must continue to be concerned with the expression of their uniqueness 
as a nation. In retaining an identity against the onrush of foreigners and their 
ideas, the Afghans must preserve not only a sense of their own history, but must 
also sharpen their recognition of the cultural elements held in common by 
their several important regional ethnic groups. This, at a minimum, would 
require extremely intelligent politics, radical transformations in education and 
the selective amplification of cultural symbols—a tall order for even the most 
sophisticated society. 

The prevailing tides of cultural inundation and the consequent confusion 
of means and goals in Afghanistan suggest that a resolution of national identity 
will not come about soon. However, if a complete—or at least satisfactory— 
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answer is not near, yet another outsider might be permitted to suggest an 
approach which has so far been largely ignored. 

Much of the Afghan confusion on development goals can be attributed to 
a clash of foreign cultural models. The most forceful of these—Russian, 
American and German—are, in most respects, the most alien to the Afghans 
themselves. It is notable that adjacent nations with much more similar political 
and social systems, religio-philosophical outlooks and economic challenges 
have had much less influence on contemporary Afghan thinking. This im- 
balance in influence is no doubt largely the result of the appeal of the hardware, 
expertise, travel and training at internationally recognized universities which 
is offered by the most powerful donors. It is aggravated by the animosities 
which passively and sometimes actively continue between Afghanistan and its - 
neighbors. But, whatever its causes, their lack of interest in learning from 
the experience of neighboring countries has cost the Afghans opportunities 
for clarifying their goals. 

Part of this loss might be made up if Afghanistan were to put greater stress 
on.the kinds of assistance which its neighbors can offer. Present regional and 
international conditions appear to favor greater cooperation between Pakistan, 
Iran and Afghanistan. During the 1960s Pakistan and Iran, together with 
Turkey, have enjoyed the highest and steadiest rates of economic growth and 
the soundest political stability within the Middle Eastern and South Central 
Asian region. All three have moved from postures of heavy dependence upon 
American military and economic aid toward closer, if not warm, relations with 
the Soviet Union. Their own perception of this common position has been 
expressed in their achievement of closer relations, most prominently through 
the Regional Cooperation for Development (RCD) scheme. This attempt at 
closer diplomatic and economic ties has gone beyond the rhetorical stage. 
Although it has not been severely tested, RCD has the potential of taking 
strong regional roots, unimpaired by the Western bloc patronage which helped 
emasculate the Baghdad pact. 

In this setting the Afghans might find it profitable to invite closer interest 
on the part of all three RCD nations in providing assistance. Expensive aid 
projects could not be expected, but then Afghanistan is already getting large 
doses of these from other sources. Nor do the Afghans have to worry about 
upsetting the delicate balance of their neutrality by becoming closely identified 
with these nations, since increased Turkish, Iranian or Pakistani influence in 
Kabul no longer need be interpreted by the Russians as American inspired or 
supported. In fact, it would seem unlikely that the Russians would wish to 
risk harming their recently improved relations with all of them by showing 
resentment over their increased presence in Afghanistan. 

The gain for the Afghans would in all likelihood be largely perceptual, since 
the Turks, Iranians and Pakistanis have only begun to make marked progress 
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within the past one to two generations in fields just beginning to be touched 
in Afghanistan. Their assistance might take the following forms: 

In economics: the expansion of extractive and light industry, the building 
of a modern services sector, and the creation of a viable and enforceable com- 
mercial code which would remove the arbitrary political manipulation of 
domestic capital which now restricts Afghan industrial and commercial growth. 
In this field each of the RCD countries has had problems similar to Afghan- 
istan's. These are by no means entirely solved, but each now has a small, but 
rapidly growing, modern, private sector which Afghanistan is at some distance 
from achieving. ' 

In education: like Afghanistan, each of the RCD countries has been straining 
its resources to make primary education available to at least the majority of 
its children. This has involved the grafting of a mass system onto an earlier 
and much more narrow system which gave the privileged, wealthy (or lucky) 
a chance for secondary education and for professional or liberal arts training— 
usually abroad. The shift to mass education has created a set of maladjustments 
which has threatened to dilute disastrously the quality of the former élite 
schools while it gives the students in the new primary schools very little that 
is relevant to their lives or ennobling to their values. In no other field do the 
counterpulls of class, regional, language, ethnic and professional differences 
demonstrate so clearly the Afghan difficulties in establishing attainable goals. 
Educators from the RCD and other nearby countries in the region would find 
analogies to their own problems: not enough trained teachers to man the 
rapidly expanding system, lack of equipment or the plethora of totally inappro- 
priate equipment provided by uncomprehending donors, lack of books— 
especially books that have something to say to village children—and the virtual 
absence of libraries which might make up for their shortage, arbitrary and 
sometimes brutal teaching methods which are spiced with corruption and the 
promotion of students on the basis of social or political influence, secondary 
school and university courses taught in languages which are barely compre- 
hensible to the students—leading to rote learning and little interest in reading. 
The list could be lengthened, but educational specialists in neighboring coun- 
tries have had to struggle with comparable conditions and having done so are 
far better situated than Westerners to introduce the gradual steps toward 
improvement that are beginning to work in their own systems. 

In administration: interest group pressures, family ties and a tribal infra- 
structure in politics continue to plague the efficiency and probity of all govern- 
ments throughout the Middle East and South Asia. It is even possible that 
the Afghans themselves have some lessons to impart in the art of introducing 
innovations in distributing power to new groups at a time of rapid social and 
economic change. However uneven and incomplete has been the process of 
political development in Iran, Turkey and Pakistan, they have developed 
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government agencies that do get things done, particularly: in the economic 
field. Here again, if applied selectively, their experience could be far more 
valuable than the combination of irrelevant technical advice and moral homilies 
that tends to come from advisory groups now in the Afghan ministries. The 
rugged lessons learned about how to limit or at least isolate nepotism, corruption 
and interagency rivalries in their own experience could be applied by RCD 
specialists at least to a start at making the Afghan bureaucracy more fully 
functional. 

In each of these fields and others, such as law, the value of assistance from 
RCD countries and perhaps others like them would not only lie in the suitability 
of the backgrounds of the specialists who might be sent into Afghanistan. The 
sending of Afghans to their schools and governmental professional and tech- 
nical training centers could prove to be as fertile. The relevance of technical 
and professional training in these adjacent countries to the social and cultural 
conditions inhibiting Afghan development is as obvious as it has been over- 
looked. Then too, there is the significant psychic problem concerning the 
status which a student feels he has gained from out of country training. For 
unfathomed reasons which deserve the attention of social-psychologists, the 
farther away and more advanced the site of the training, the more likely is the 
returned student to be insistent upon symbols of attainment and prestige. In 
the world of the contemporary Afghan government office, agency or schools, 
this often means a high sounding title, a big desk, a car and a large number 
of subordinates screening the recently foreign trained officer from the task he 
is expected to complete. Sending students of comparable promise a shorter 
distance to countries which are more familiar, and whose distractions are less 
seductive, may produce returnees with more realistic expectations and even 
perhaps the desire to show up or catch up with the country where he was trained. 

*o* % 

Essentially, this suggested change in Afghanistan's assistance posture would 
require a shift in emphasis. Less stress would be placed on "glamour" projects 
and the balancing of cold war interests. The main concern would be to fit : 
development projects into an uniquely Afghan set of goals. Greater reliance 
on cultural and human resources assistance from nearby states would induce 
Afghans to define their goals—especially since they have no desire to see their 
national identity overlap that of their neighbors. 

What is critical is the building of a positive correlation between foreign aid 
and the development of a workable Afghan nationalism. Foreigners are far 
from being wholly responsible for the lack of Afghan integration to date and 
it is possible that the reorienting of assistance toward a greater rôle for 
Afghanistan's neighbors might stimulate this process. It would give the Afghans 
themselves greater incentive and opportunity to decide who they are, what 
they want, and how they are to set about building their own future. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN 
IHE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES: 
AN ISRAELI VIEW 


Nimrod Raphaelz 


ITH THE CEASE FIRE in June 1967, there was brought under Israeli 

Y À military government an area of over 88,000 sq. km.—or an area 

more than quadruple the size of Israel itself (20,250 sq. km.) — 

and an Arab population of approximately one million. The problems faced by 

any occupying nation are many faceted, and the end of the June war found 

the Israeli government with a number of political, military, economic and 

administrative challenges. We are concerned here with military administration, 

and shall address ourselves to the considerations and decisions of the military 
government in its rôle as administrator of the occupied territories. 


The character of the military government has been determined, to a large 
extent, by the character of the occupied territories. As Dennisson has pointed 
out, "the policy underlying, and the spirit in forming, the establishment of a 
military government in an enemy country must be very different from those 
appropriate to the conduct of civil affairs in allied or friendly countries." While, 
for emotional reasons, some Israelis like to marry the terms and refer to the 
present occupied territories as "liberated enemy territories," from an adminis- 
trative viewpoint, it is the second partner of the marriage which must be dealt 
with here. The present Israeli military government in the occupied territory 
conforms, therefore, with a definition given by the Allies during World War II: 
It is "that form of government which is established and maintained by a 
belligerent by force of arms over occupied territory of the enemy and over 
inhabitants thereof." 


Such a government has certain basic characteristics: (1) It is patterned 
after the principle of indirect rule. Its primary function becomes, therefore, 
one of overseeing rather than administrating. (2) It is public administration 
"in a crisis phase.”* The organization and activities of the civil affairs adminis- 
tration derive from and reinforce its very nature—that of a temporary 
administration which is likely to be replaced at some future time by a more 


l. F. S. V. Dennisson, Civil Affairs and Military Government Northwest Europe 1944-1946 
(London: HMSO, 1961) p. 196. 

2. Quoted by Carl J. Friedrich, "Military Government and Dictatorship,” The Annals, Vol. 267 
(January 1950), p. 3. 

3. Arthur W. Bromage, “American Military Government,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 8, 
No. 3 (1948), p. 219. 
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permanent one based on different political relationships. However long this 
administration may last, the fact that it is, in its conception, temporary, both 
permits and imposes a certain measure of improvisation in arrangements and 
processes, as compared with the more routinized aspects of a “regular” public 
administration. (3) While a citizen in a democracy has at his disposal a range 
of possible measures to ensure his just treatment, the resident of an occupied 
territory has, in most cases, only one course of action, involving contact with 
one administrative level to appeal against injustice. Thus, in an occupied 
territory, arbitrary acts are likely to occur in greater frequency. (4) While it 
is commonly agreed that “military government reflects the spirit of the times 
of the government responsible for its execution," a military government can 
use measures of coercion, greater in number and severity than can a civilian 
democratic government. (5) The legal foundation of military government 
is laid down in the ‘Hague Convention of 1907 and the Geneva Convention 
of 1949. These conventions insure both the rights and welfare of occupied 
people and the right of the occupying nation to take all legislative, judicial 
and administrative measures necessaty for the operation of military government. 


Israeli Military Government 


Shortly after the conclusion of the cease fire in June 1967, military govern- 
ment units were established in each of four territories: (1) The West Bank of 
the Jordan (later referred to in Israel as “Judea and Samaria”); (2) the Gaza 
Strip and Northern Sinai; (3) the Jawlan (Golan) Heights and (4) the 
“Solomon Area” (comprising Southern Sinai, and including the area of the 
Straits whose blockade was considered by Israel as casus belli). In each of the 
four territories a different legal system had prevailed: The Jordanian legal 
system in the West Bank; the remnant of British Mandatory legal system in 
the Gaza Strip (somewhat modified by the Egyptians, who extended their 
jurisdiction over the Gaza Strip in 1948); the Syrian legal system in the 
Jawlàn Heights and the Egyptian legal system in Sinai. 

Our article deals with the first two territories, namely the West Bank 
(excluding Jerusalem) and the Gaza Strip and Northern Sinai, the territories 
where most of the Arab population is concentrated. 


The Establishment and Development of Military Government? 


Military government was established by an advance unit which followed 
at the heels of the combat units. As soon as a territory was conquered it was 
handed over to a military government unit to care for the essential needs of 
local inhabitants without, of course, compromising security needs. 


á. Friedrich, op. cit., p. 2. 
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In attempting to evaluate the workings of Israeli military government in 
the occupied territories three stages of development are delineated. These are 
pacification, reactivation of the economy, and institutionalization of organization 
and procedures. Although these stages are not mutually exclusive their 
delineation is imperative for analytical purposes. 


Pacification 


The process of pacification is designed to bring conquered people from a 
state of active hostility to a situation of passive obedience. Its purposes are 
several: 
to obtain control quickly over the conquered area; 
to rid the area of pockets of enemy resistance; 
to prevent revolt, disturbances, terrorism and sabotage; 
to bring civilians under control; 
to establish peaceful conditions needed by other authorities (such as 
police, health, education, etc.). 


o pop 


Reactivation of Economic Life 


Although the war inflicted comparatively little destruction and harm upon 
the population, it has had grave consequences as regards economic activity in 
the occupied areas: a. The population was cut off from the centers from which 
it had been ruled for the 19 years which preceded the campaign. b. Sources 
of income connected with the authorities and armies of Egypt and Jordan 
were lost. Equally lost was the income connected with the UN forces in the 
Gaza Strip. c. Public services were completely disrupted. d. The banking system 
was paralyzed. e. Agriculture and industry were cut off from the markets to 
which they had become accustomed during the last two decades. f. Tourism 
suffered severely from the temporary interruption of the flow of tourists. West 
Bank cities such as Ramallah and Jericho, which served as summer and winter 
resorts respectively for well-to-do Arabs from the entire region, have not 
regained their pre-war status. 

The primary objective of military government was, therefore, to bring life 
back to its normal course in an environment that is essentially hostile to the 
rulers. One of the most important aspects of normalization or "business as 
usual" has been the resumption of trade and, to a lesser extent, of travel 
between the two banks of the Jordan and, shortly afterward, between the 
Gaza Strip and Jordan. While both Israel and Jordan have, at times, found 
it necessary to suspend briefly the movement of goods and people across the 
bridges, both governments have economic and political reasons for favoring 
an open bridge policy. 

For Israel, the primary factor in this policy has been economic. The early 
post-hostility period found the West Bank with an accumulation of large 
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surpluses of agriculture produce such as tomatoes, grapes, watermelons, figs 
and plums, much of which had previously been absorbed by the markets of 
such distant countries as Kuwayt and Saudi Arabia. The surplus crisis was 
further aggravated by the fact that about 200,000 local citizens-consumers in 
the West Bank had crossed the bridges to the East Bank during and immediately 
after hostilities, in addition to local Jordanian army units and tourists. The 
Israelis feared that the West Bank products, if not sent elsewhere, would 
eventually have to be absorbed by the Israeli market, bringing about a glut and 
fall in prices. 

There was also a political ponsiceraion= bat if the population in the occu- 
pied areas could continue to maintain contact with their brethren across the 
Jordan River they would feel less claustrophobic and less restive. The Jorda- 
nians, on the other hand, have been reluctant to close the doors on what has 
been their primary source of agricultural produce, and have further felt that 
closing the bridges on their side would cut off the West Bank politically, and 
perhaps encourage a latent tendency among certain Palestinians for self- 
determination. 

The Minister of Defense, Moshe Dayan, who is the architect of the “open 
bridges” and “open borders” policy between Israel and the occupied areas, 
may have believed at the time that such policy might develop into “good 
neighborliness” and economic integration. He suggested this in a number of 
public speeches, including a recent one before the annual convention of the 
United Jewish Fund in New York in December 1968. In answering a question 
in the Knesset (November 18, 1968) Dayan supported his policy of economic 
integration by listing 14 resolutions adopted by the government, the Ministerial 
Committee for the Occupied Areas and by the Inter-Departmental Committee 
for the Areas dealing with such economic questions as the employment of 
workers from the occupied areas in Israel, joint Jewish-Arab economic ventures 
and some structural changes in West Bank agriculture. The resolutions, Dayan 
intimated, indicate clear tendencies of full integration between the occupied 
territories and the Israeli economy. 

Dayan’s pronouncements did not go uncontested. Indeed.a number of 
ministers, including Pinhas Sapir, the powerful secretary general of the newly 
amalgamated Labor Party, have strongly disagreed with Dayan’s interpretation 
of government policies. Opposition to the policy of integration detives from 
different arguments in different quarters. One rationale was articulated by Dr. 
Shimon Shamir, head of the Shiloah Institute for Middle Eastern Studies at 
the University of Tel-Aviv, in an article in the influential daily Ha'aretz 
(January 25, 1969). He stated that Dayan’s scheme ignores the political 
aspects of the problem, some of which are only partly under Israel’s control. 
He maintains that the integration plan envisages “a unit in Palestine without 
political life." It attempts to convert local residents into “political invalids.” 
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The plan, "consciously or unconsciously, could bring about the disintegration 
.of the Arab society as a national political community." Others simply oppose 
anything that would bring about integration with a large Arab population. 


With the future of the occupied areas still largely unclear it would be pre- 
mature to assess the prospects of success or failure of any long term plan. 


The Institutionalization of Military Government 


Normalizing foundations were laid for the institutionalization of a military 
government in the occupied territories. 


Principles of Military Government. The primary principle of Israel's military 
government is that of "indirect rule" which the Minister of Defense, General 
Moshe Dayan, termed "government without administration." Underlying this 
principle is the concept that with the reactivation of indigenous administrative 
organs—such as municipalities, water services, health and education administra- 
tion, sanitation and social welfare agencies—the functions and duties of the 
civil affairs administration are simply to control, and/or to insure that those 
in charge of indigenous administration follow the directions underlying Israel's 
policy in the occupied territory." This form of government was motivated by 
a number of factors: 


First, similar to Allied military government policy in Italy and Germany 
after World War II, Israel never had any intention of having military detach- 
ments operate government in the occupied territories directly since that would 
have required personnel and resources far beyond the numbers and amounts 
that could possibly have been supplied by Israel. The psychological effects of 
direct administration upon the local population itself would have outweighed 
any positive results that might have ensued from such administration. Under 
immediate pressures local military officials might have been forced to pursue 
direct action. The cardinal problem has always been to prevent action-oriented 
and production-oriented military officers from crossing the demarcation lines 
that separate active supervision of policies from the direct administration 
of things. 

Second, those responsible for the military government did not attempt to 
introduce to the inhabitants of the occupied areas a new social order.’ The 
primary objective has been to return life to normality with as little disruption 
as is possible in spite of trying conditions. There has been a continuous effort 
to attain the necessary cooperation with the local Arab population in those 

6. A well-known Israeli report recently related that Dayan wes anxious to avoid the kind of 
mistakes the Americans had made in dealing with local population in Viet-Nam. (Ha'aretz, December 
^ Ln apparently follows the mode. Friedrich notes that "Experience with military government 
after the end of the religious war rarely involved the notion that it was the task, let alone the moral 


duty, of the occupying power to reform or make over the occupied country or its people." Friedrich, 
OD. cit., p. 2. 
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fields which have immediate relevance to them (such as agriculture, education, 
health, economic affairs and social welfare). Still, as Professor Braibanti has 
said, "there is a time in any occupation when the quick, skillful direction by 
the occupying power appears to be justified without waiting for the long process 
of consent by the nation occupied," and in this occupation such times have 
occurred. Thus in November 1968, when school children in Nabulus began 
demonstrating during class hours, schools were closed until local leaders gave 
the assurance that they themselves would prevent such demonstrations. Or, 
when explosives were set off recently in the central market of Jerusalem (killing 
12 and injuring tens of others), inspection measures were brought into effect, 
affecting the flow of commerce across the bridges which connect the two banks 
of the Jordan and the movement of traffic between the occupied territories 
and Israel. 

Ihird, the military government was designed in the very beginning to be 
pragmatic, effective, flexible and able to meet what were considered by Israeli 
authorities the legitimate needs of local inhabitants and the security require- 
ments of Israel itself. 

Tbe Form of Military Government. Theoretically, the military government 
had the option of three models on which to base its organization: 

The command model: According to this method all administrative units— 
both civil and military—are subordinated through command channels directly 
to the Minister of Defense. While this method might have insured maximum 
coordination and unity of command, it would, on the other hand, have “jammed” 
the lines of communication and required the Minister of Defense to deal directly 
with such diverse subjects as agriculture, control of municipal budgets, and 
supervision of the Holy Places, which are today subject to the functional 
control of the Israeli Ministry of Religious Affairs, with other officials 
participating. 

The functional model: Following this method would mean an establish- 
ment of field units representing the various government ministries and agencies, 
each of which would be responsible for a specialized field of operation. This 
method was discarded due to the apprehension that the diffusion of activities 
among so many agencies in the field would create severe difficulties of coordina- 
tion among the field units themselves and between the field units and the 
military government. 

The civil affairs model: The civil affairs administration is that part of 
military government which is responsible for the execution of civilian and 
economic policies in the occupied areas. This model combines elements of 
both systems in that it brings under the roof of military government both 
military and civilian staff officers, the latter being responsible hierarchically to 


8. Ralph J. D. Braibanti, "The Role of Administration in the Occupation of Japan," The Annals, 


Vol. 267 (January 1950), p. 156. E 
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the head of the civil affairs administration (military officer) and professionally 
to their civilian ministers. It was this general model which was adopted by 
the Israeli military government. 


Levels of Military Government 


For purpose of analysis we shall distinguish between three levels of military 
government: The national level, the territory level, and the district level. 

Concomitant with the organizational distinction is the distinction between 
the two primary components of military government policy—a political-security 
component, and an economic-civilian component. This distinction goes all 
the way down through command and staff channels from the highest point 
of policy making to the lowest point of execution. 


National Level 


This is the highest level for making policy and for coordinating the activities 
of all territories, and it is located entirely within the confines of the State 
of Israel. 

In Israel the Cabinet is the highest organ of policy making. The Cabinet 
meets regularly once a week and deals primarily with general lines of policy, 
while the actual work of the government is delegated to specialized Cabinet 
committees. A Committee for the Coordination of Economic Activities in the 
Occupied Territories was established in order to make economic policy, which 
would be translated (see below) by a committee of directors general into 
operational decisions, to be executed in turn by subordinate agencies. But 
because of the distinction maintaining between political-security matters and 
economic-civilian matters it was soon evident that policy for the occupied 
territories must be created by more specialized committees. The Committee for 
the Occupied Territories was rendered inactive for some time and its functions 
delegated to the already existing Cabinet Committee for Security (headed by 
the Prime Minister) and the Cabinet Committee for Economic Affairs (headed 
by the Minister of Finance). Then, in September 1968, it was reactivated in 
what appears to be an effort to increase the margin of freedom of the various 
civilian government agencies and to narrow the margin of freedom of the 
Minister of Defense? 

While the Cabinet and its committees deal primarily with policy making, 
the actual execution is delegated to lower administrative bodies, and primarily 
to two inter-ministerial committees, the Committee for Political and Security 
Coordination, and the Directors General Committee for Economic Affairs, 

9. In an interview with the evening paper Ma'ariv (September 22, 1968) Prime Minister Eshkol 
denied, however, that the reactivation of the committee had anything to do with his rivalry with Mr. 
Dayan over political primacy in Israel. Mr. Eshkol claims that after 18 months of military government, 
and in the absence of an imminent peaceful solution, Israeli government agencies, besides the ministry 


of defense, ought to give increased attention to the problems of the occupied territories. 
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which operate parallel to the two Cabinet committees. 

At the head of the Committee for Political and Security Coordination stands 
the head of the Military Government Division in the army," while among its 
members are representatives of government agencies dealing with security and 
foreign affairs. The composition of the committee, and primarily its chairman,” 
is such that can insure maximum coordination between the Ministry of Defense, 
the Chief of Staff of the armed forces, and all those agencies that deal with 
subjects falling within the committee's jurisdiction (for example, granting 
permits for incoming and outgoing visitors across the Jordan River). 

The second inter-ministerial committee is the Directors General Committee 
for Economic Affairs headed by the Director General of the Ministry of Finance, 
while its chief executive is a senior army officer who represents the Ministry 
of Defense. The fact that that officer is also a member of the first committee 
facilitates optimal coordination between the security arm and the economic- 
civilian arm. 

Next to the Cabinet and its committees comes the Ministry of Defense, 
undoubtedly the most important ministry in the making and executing of 
policies in the occupied territories as almost every matter concerning these 
territories has security implication. The Ministry of Defense has the disposal 
of both staff and command channels. Through the hierarchical command 
channels go matters that do not require urgent consideration. In all other 
instances, civilian affairs administration operates through staff channels, through 
which urgent matters are passed on upward for decision and downward for 
execution. 

The command channels are the formal channels headed by the Chief of Staff 
of Israel Defense Forces who is, in turn, subordinate politically to the Minister 
of Defense. The staff channels are designed to enable a particular military 
government officer on the territory level to directly approach one of the two 
senior staff officers in the Ministry of Defense regarding matters requiring 
urgent consideration or matters lacking the military significance to warrant 
the attention of the Chief of Staff himself. | 

In addition to the above mentioned two staff channels, the Minister of 
Defense frequently maintains personal and direct contacts with all the operating 
levels in the field, including the mayors of cities in these territories. Such 
contacts provide the minister with the necessary feedback for making decisions. 

A further and personal dimension which has contributed to the smooth 
operation of the military government as a whole is the fact that as former 
Chief of Staff of the Israeli Defense Forces, General Dayan knows many of 


10. The Division carries the instructions down to the field units, and is responsible for coordination 
among them. Bamahane (Army Weekly Magazine), (March 6, 1968), p. 13. 
11. The chairman of the committee is known to enjoy the personal trust of the Minister of Defense, 


- and, hence, his power is considerable. 
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the army officers who are involved in the military administration. Many of 
these officers maintain personal loyalty to the man and his policies, and such 
loyalty reduces to a minimum the possibilities of conflict between the policy 
making level and the execution level, such as were known to have existed in 
military governments in Western Europe.” It is equally interesting that in 
view of his readiness to break rigid frameworks and his pragmatic approach, 
many of the mayors in the occupied areas prefer to deal with Mr. Dayan. 

The Directors General Committee for Economic Affairs. In the early months 
of occupation, when patterns of action had not been crystallized or procedures 
of work been institutionalized, there was a need for coordination and cooperation 
between ministers dealing with economics, social, civilian affairs and the civilian 
affairs administration. It was for this purpose that the Directors General Com- 
mittee for Economic Affairs was created. 

The committee, which is headed by the Director General of the Ministry 
of Finance, meets in two forums. In a larger forum all government ministries 
and national agencies are represented although not by the directors general 
themselves, except when an item on the agenda is important enough to warrant 
the participation of the director general of that ministry directly concerned. 
Indeed this forum was designed from the very beginning to serve as an arena 
for the articulation of particularistic interests of the various ministries and as 
an outlet for various political pressures. While the larger forum deals primarily 
with matters of detail, a smaller forum, composed of a number of directors 
general, deals with matters of principles. It is for this reason some people 
tend to see this forum as the “economic cabinet” of the occupied areas and 
the large forum as the “parliament.” 

But in all the committee’s operations there has remained the vexing question 
of whether there can be a complete separation between political-security matters 
and economic-civilian matters under conditions where security conditions appear 
to be paramount. Indeed what appears to be a “simple” matter such as the 
levying of fees for a new license requires not only economic considerations, but 
also legal considerations (Geneva Convention) and political considerations 
(both internal and external). Under whose immediate jurisdiction a particular 
matter falls is a practical question determined by the relative weight of the 
various components and by the desire to optimize results. 

In both principle and practice the Directors General Committee is subordinate 
to the policies of the Ministry of Defense. Most of the items debated within 
the committee are brought before it by its chief administrator, a senior army 
officer, who also determines its agenda. The committee’s measure of inde- 
pendence is not large, as there are objective limitations on its jurisdiction over 


12. See, e.g., C. R. S. Harris, Allied Military Administration of Italy 1943-1945 (London: HMSO, 
1957); Harold Zink, "American Military Government Organization in Japan," The Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 8 (August 1948), and Dennison, op. cit. 
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many matters. But while the influence of the committee on many important 
matters is, at best, marginal, it is through this organ that the Ministry of 
Defense seeks to mobilize the support of the various ministries regarding 
policies in the occupied territories in order to increase the policies' legitimation. 


Ibe Territory Level 


The Previous Governments. With its annexation to Jordan in 1949, the 
area that is commonly known as the West Bank (the previously non-Israeli 
section of Palestine) became part of the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan. It 
appears that due to certain political considerations, much of Jordan's adminis- 
trative personnel were appointed from among residents of the East Bank 
known for their loyalty to the throne. The administration was centralized, the 
power being focused in ‘Amman. 

The Gaza Strip had been maintained by the Egyptians as a territory closed 
politically and economically and independent administratively. The administra- 
tion was headed by an "Administrative Governor," an Egyptian senior army 
officer with the power of High Commissioner and District Governor. Under 
him was an Executive Council (majlis tanfidbz), a sort of cabinet composed 
of the heads of nine departments which operated in the Gaza Strip. All of 
the nine members—five Palestinian senior civil servants and four Egyptian 
senior army officers—were appointed by the Minister of War in the UAR." 

The jurisdiction of the Gaza administration extended westward to the former 
international border of Palestine, which cuts through the town of Rafah. The 
western section of Rafah belonged to the District of Sinai (muhafazat Sina’) 
which, for military reasons, was, like Gaza, under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of War.'^ The Israeli Civil Affairs Administration in the Gaza Strip 
and the Northern Sinai had, then, to deal with two legal systems, the Egyptian 
system in those areas that were part of the UAR, and a modified British 
Mandatory system that prevailed in Gaza. 

The reactivation of administration in this territory proved easier than in 
the West Bank for a number of reasons. First, the fact that the administrative 
center for the Gaza Strip was the City of Gaza itself, while that of the West 
Bank was ‘Amm4n, meant the greater availability of government documents in 
the former. Second, many of the government employees, and almost all of 
the senior officials in the West Bank crossed to the East Bank during or 
immediately after hostilities while all government officials in Gaza, with the 
exception of the few senior Egyptian officials, remained in their places and 
could be reactivated with little difficulty. Third, due to the fact that the 
government of Tordan continued to pay salaries to her former employees in 
the West Bank, some of these employees were more reluctant to cooperate 

13. See Nimrod Raphaeli and Ami'ad Niv, "The Civil Service in the Gaza Strip under the Egyptian 
Rule," Organization and Administration, Vol. 90 (May 1968), pp. 17-26 (Hebrew). 


14. Other districts (»ubafazat) in the UAR are under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Interior. 
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with the occupation authorities than the employees in Gaza, who received no 
pay from Egypt after the occupation. It is commonly known that until very 
recently goverment employees in the West Bank have been receiving salaries 
from Israel and from Jordan. 


Units of Civil Affairs Administration. 


1. The West Bank (“Judea and Samaria”) 

The Territory of “Judea and Samaria” is divided into six districts—Bethlehem, 
Hebron, Ramallah, Nabulus, Tül-Karum, and Janin—each of which is headed 
by a military governor who is responsible to the Military Commander of 
the territory. 

The Commander’s staff consists of his deputy, an assistant, heads of the two 
central sections of his administration (Section for Administration and Services, 
and Section for Economic Affairs), a legal advisor, representatives of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs and of the Police, an officer for international 
institutions (Red Cross, UNRWA, etc.) and a public relations man. The 
body deals primarily with current affairs and with the translation of policies 
determined at a higher level of military government, and is subordinate to the 
army Central Command. 

Each one of the two section heads is responsible for a number of civilian 
staff officers who represent their ministries in the territory. Thus the head of 
the Section for Administration and Services is responsible for civilian staff 
officers in the fields of health, justice, courts, interior and local government, 
social welfare, religions, post, telephone, education, archeology, electricity, parks 
authority and prisons. The head of the Section for Economic Affairs is 
responsible for staff officers in the fields of economy, income tax, custom, 
foreign currency, insurance, trade and industry, transportation, agriculture, 
water, public works, statistics, tourism and housing. He is also responsible 
for budgeting and civil service. 

While the heads of the sections are responsible for a variety of activities 
including coordination, supervision and execution, their primary function is to 
see to it that the multiple representatives of a variety of government agencies 
Operate in accordance with policies and intentions of military government, and 
in subordination to the Military Commander of the area. 

2. Gaza Strip and Northern Sinai 

Unlike the West Bank territory, the Gaza Strip and Northern Sinai territory 
has no common border with a neighboring Arab country, and therefore the 
problem of security is confined to maintenance of law and order and the pre- 
vention of terrorist activities. At the head of the territory is “The Commander 
of Israel Defense Forces in the Gaza Strip and Northern Sinai.” Hence the 
governors of the three districts (Gaza, Khan Yünis and al-‘Arish) are subordi- 


nate to the Commander of the Israel Defense Forces in the territory, both 
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administratively and militarily. - 

The territory commander operates through two arms, a military arm and a 
civilan arm headed by the Civilian Affairs Administrator. This civilian affairs 
administrator is responsible for the execution of economic and civilian policies 
in the area, and except that he has not to deal with a variety of political matters 
(such as meeting with local notables) his position is roughly equivalent to that 
of the Military Commander in the West Bank. The staffs of the civilian affairs 
administration in the two territories are also similar though there are some 
basic differences: (a) in the Gaza Strip and Northern Sinai territory there are 
no heads of divisions. While there are two assistants, one for administration 
and services and one for economic affairs, their primary function is to coordinate 
the activities of the civilian staff officers, the actual control remaining in the 
hands of the civil affairs administrator. (b) Representatives of the foreign 
ministry, the police, the legal advisor, and the liaison officer with international 
organizations operate directly under the area military commander rather than 
under the civil affairs administrator. And (c) in this area there are fewer 
civilian staff officers due to the absence of such objects as tourism, archeology 
and parks. 


District Level 


As was pointed out, each of the two territories is divided into a number of 
districts, each of which is headed by a military governor. The district level 
is the only level in the military government which maintains working relation- 
ships not only with the indigenous administration but also with the local 
population. Within the district the governor is the highest army officer and 
according to the Fourth Geneva Convention he is both a military commander 
and a military governor. He is responsible before his superiors for all the 
administrative and military subjects under his jurisdiction. Toward the local 
population, the military governor is the highest authority. He is authorized 
to issue a variety of licenses and permits and to give amnesty to those indicted 
under martial law. He is assisted by :a deputy governor who governs in his 
absence and who is responsible for all the administrative problems in the district. 

It should be pointed out that until the first of January of 1968 there were 
many civilian staff officers who operated on this level of military government. 
However, due to considerations of “indirect rule,” these civilian staff officers 
were removed from this level, and their place was occupied by a single staff 
officer in charge of administration and economic questions. It was left for the 
civilian staff officers on the territory level to coordinate and supervise the 
workings of the indigenous administration at the district level. 


The Israeli Personnel in the Territories 


The civil affairs administration consists of both military and civilian elements. 
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The duties of the civil affairs officers are limited primarily to the supervision 
of local Arab personnel and the execution of military government policy as is 
determined by the responsible organs of the country (though there are cases 
when civilian staff officers design a new development program, primarily in 
the fields of education, health, trade and industry, and agriculture). 


Personnel in the military government is composed of three primary forces: 
(1) army men, both regular and activated reservists, (2) Israeli government 
representatives (civilian staff officers), and (3) local employees. There is thus 
a considerable mixture of personnel in the civil affairs administration and it 
has been necessary to bring this heterogeneous force into accord with the basic 
tenents of policy. This objective is hampered by the absence of tenure of the 
civilian administrators, their occasional replacements, and the lack of personnel 
with the necessary qualifications to fill staff positions. 


Staffing the administrative machinery was a problem in the early days of 
military government. The positions were staffed in accordance with the availa- 
bility of suitable people whose number was not always large. For while there 
were among civilian administrators a few high calibre professionals, they were 
not an abundant commodity. Because of the many stafüng problems, the 
government has taken the position that each ministry be responsible for pro- 
viding its own representatives in the civilian affairs administration. 'The execu- 
tion of the cabinet's decision and the reduction in the number of civilian staff 
officers have largely solved the problem. 

. Another problem concerning staffing is one of classification—that it has 
never been decided whether the civilian staff officers are military men or 
civilians.” The idea of giving them military rank has encountered practical 
difficulties because some of the civilian staff officers occupy senior government 
positions which, if translated into military rank, would inflate the number of 
senior military officers in the military government to a degree that would be 
both impracticable and unworkable. The present atrangement involves double 
subordination—hierarchical subordination to the military head of civilian affairs 
administration and professional subordination to their ministries in Israel. The 
experience of the first year has created a certain modus operandi whereby the 
military government decides on the timing and the place of a certain activity 
while the civilian staff officer is responsible for its professional aspects. In spite 
of the fact that the system may seem to have built-in conflicts over jurisdiction, 
there has been achieved a working harmony between civilian expertise and 
military discipline. Conflicts do, of course, arise, and if a conflict cannot be 
resolved on the local level either one of the two parties involved can bring 
the issue before the Committee of the Directors General for settlement. 


As for indigenous Arab personnel employed by, and receiving monthly 


15. Ha'aretz daily newspaper (March 12, 1968). 
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salaries from, the military government numbered by the end of fiscal year 
1967-8, 6,568 in the West Bank and 2,856 in the Gaza Strip and Northern 
Sinai, with 2,811 of those employed in the West Bank and 1,228 in the second 
territory employed as teachers, The recruitment of local employees is performed 
on a decentralized basis where each civilian staff officer is responsible, within 
confines of the budget, for local employees in the department under his 
supervision. 


` 


The Municipalities 


During the British Mandatory administration as well as under the Hashimite 
régime, there existed a district administration in the West Bank which acted 
as an intermediary level between central government and the municipalities, 
which itself performed a number of municipal functions. Since this level was 
not reactivated after the June war, the powers of the cities were broadened 
to include such functions as education, social welfare, and distribution of permits 
issued by the military government. For this reason, the municipality serves today 
as a link between the military government and the population. Administratively, 
this arrangement has enabled the military government to delegate powers to 
a controlled agency rather than to uncontrolled institutions and individuals. 
It has further and indirectly served to increase the public and political impor- 
tance of many mayors, particularly in the West Bank, far beyond what it 
had been in the prewar days. 

The relationships between the mayors and the military governors are on the 
whole correct, although there are sporadic occasions when such cooperation 
becomes impossible. In any event the last word is reserved to the military 
responsible for the area, namely Israel, and when mayors ignore that fact, 
administrative measures are taken to insure compliance with government policy 
such as withholding government financial support (loans, development funds, 
tax rebates) to the city or withholding various permits and licenses from the 
city residents. 


Conclusion 


From its inception until the present the military government in general, 
and its civilian administration branch in particular, has been guided by the 
principle, sometimes explicit and sometimes implicit, that day-to-day contacts 
with local inhabitants should be kept to the barest minimum possible. No 
matter how enlightened a military government is designed to be, it is, by 
definition, a system of government where force or the threat of force remains 
one of its most salient dimensions. But the philosophy that "government 
that governs least governs best" is, here, a practical one—the principle that 
is most economical for the rulers and least painful for the ruled. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


November 16, 1968—February 15, 1969 


Atab Istaeli Conflict 
1968 


Nov. 18: Syrian President Atasi said that the country 
rejected any solution to the Palestine problem not 
based on a "complete withdrawal of Zionism from 
the Arab territories," 

Nov. 19: Israel announced she would allow 7,000 
Arab refugees who fled during the June war to 
return. 

The first issue of al-Quds, an Arabic daily, 
appeared in the occupied West Bank. 

Nov, 21: The Jordanian newspaper a/-Dustzr reported 
that over 9095 of the students at Nabulus had 
refused to resume studies until Israeli authorities 
released over 50 detained students and teachers. 

Nov. 22: An explosion went off in the Mahane 
Yehuda market in Jerusalem, killing 11 and wound- 
ing 50. Several shops were destroyed. Nearly 500 
Arabs were detained for interrogation and a curfew 
was imposed. 

The Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (PFLP) claimed credit for the explosion say- 
ing it was in reprisal for Israeli acts of repression 
against the Arab population of the occupied 
territories, 

Nov. 24: The Israeli Cabinet announced it had 
adopted measures “related to the war against 
terrorism.” 

Israeli Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek warned 
Arab residents of east Jerusalem that they "will 
have to find ways to restrain their own terrorists.” 

The curfew on Jerusalem was lifted and a police 
spokesman said that the investigation of the ex- 
plosion was continuing, with 70 Arabs arrested. 

Reuters reported that a curfew had been imposed 
on Gaza after 18 Israeli soldiers had been killed or 
wounded by a mine near Gaza. 

Nov. 25: Seven West Bank teachers and a West Bank 
headmistress, charged with inciting recent demon- 
strations, were deported by Israeli authorities. 

The amalgamation of the Front of Palestinian 
Revolutionaries with al-Fath was announced. 

Al-Dust#r reported that Israeli forces had “ringed 
23 villages in the Jerusalem, Birah and Ramallah 
areas’ in a major “intimidation” drive as "they 
searched for Arab resistance fighters.” 

Nov, 26: Israeli authorities announced restrictions for 
the West Bank including the stoppage of all vehicu- 
Jar traffic across the Jordan River and a limitation 
to 1 day for passes for West Bank Arabs to visit 
Israel. 


UN Special Envoy Gunnar Jarring informed UN 
Secretary General Thant that after present discus- 
sions, Jarring would invite the Middle East coun- 
tries to "a new round of discussions in the middle 
of January, 1969.” 

Nov. 28: Reuters reported that Israeli security forces 
had demolished a number of homes in Hebron 
belonging, allegedly, to a band of commandos. 

An Israeli Army spokesman said that 5 Arab 
infiltrators, reportedly wearing al-‘Asifah insignia, 
were killed in a clash with an Israeli patrol near 
al-Hammah. 

Nov. 29: Traders of Nabulus met and condemned the 
"arbitrary" Israeli banning of importing goods 
from the east bank and banning vehicular traffic 
across the Jordan River. 


Nov. 30: Al-Dustär reported that Arab teachers in 
Nabulus, Janin and Tulkarm protested the “arbi- 
trary measures" by the Israelis of the expulsion of 
teachers and the closure of 7 secondary schools in 
Nabulus. 

Dec. 1: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said that with- 
out a peace settlement, Israel would not move from 
the present ceasefire borders, but that he would 
prefer an arrangement that would be less than a 
peace settlement reached between the 2 sides to an 
imposed settlement. 

Israeli commandos destroyed the Hijazi railway 
bridge and a highway bridge at Wadi al-Abyad in 
Jordan in what was termed a retaliation action. A 
Jordanian spokesman said that 7 people were killed 
and 6 wounded. 


Dec. 2: Iraqi troops in Jordan were reported as shell- 
ing 9 villages in the West Bank and the southern 
shore of Lake Tiberias. 

Jordanian and Israeli forces exchanged heavy 
artillery fire south of the Sea of Galilee with both 
sides blaming the other for beginning the exchange. 

UAR President Nasir said that Egyptian troops 
along the Suez Canal were eager for battle and that 
the "Egyptian front is the greatest danger to Israel." 
He called on Egyptians to wait for the proper 
moment for battle and said he would accept a 
peaceful settlement if it were honorable. 


Dec. 3: In an article in Pravda, the USSR said it was 
"deeply convinced that despite all difficulties the 
Middle East crisis can and must be settled by 
political means," and that it "will do everything 
necessary to facilitate a political settlement in the 
Middle East and it will not permit a new, dangerous 
flareup in that area." 

Jordanian and Israeli forces engaged in a heavy 
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artillery duel from the Baysan Valley to the Jordan 
Valley. Several Israeli settlements were damaged 
but no casualties were reported. 

Jec, 4: An Israeli military spokesman said that Israeli 
jets had struck Iraqi troops stationed in Jordan near 
Irbid and al-Mafraq. The attack was reportedly in 
retaliation for Iraqi participation in artillery attacks 
on Israeli settlements. 

Radio Amman said that 6 soldiers were killed 
and 14 wounded in the attack, and 1 Israeli aircraft 
was reportedly shot down. 

'The US warned both Israel and Jordan that vio- 
lations of the ceasefire only heightened tensions and 
disrupted UN peace efforts. 


Jordan reported that 26 Jordanian soldiers were 


killed and 37 wounded in clashes with Israelis over 
the last 4 days. 

Dec. 5: Thant met with the UN Permanent Repre- 
sentatives of Israel and Jordan, asking them to ex- 
press his concern about the recent deteriorating 
military situation in the area to their governments. 

Dec. 6: Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said that 
the government would maintain the present cease- 
fire lines until a peace settlement was reached. How- 
ever, in the frame of peace negotiations, Israel was 
prepared to discuss another map. 

The US announced a $22.2m pledge to the UN 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA). 

Dec. 7: Jordanian Prime Minister Talhūnī said that 
jordan would not take any unilateral political steps 
on the Palestine issue and would refuse to discuss 
only partial withdrawal from territory occupied in 
the June war. 

Dec. 8: Israeli Minister of Interior Shapira signed a 
regulation requiring places of public assembly to 
prepare space where objects can be left for checks 
by bomb disposal units. 

Radio Israel reported that all former permits for 
Arabs entering Israeli territory were cancelled and 
replaced by 3 new types: permanent permits for 
Arab notables, permits for several months for 
seasonal workers and day permits. 

Dec. 9: Iraq announced its forces would remain in 
jordan as long as Israeli "attacks and expansionist 
policies" threaten Jordan. 

Iraqi President Bakr appealed to the Iragis to 
contribute to the commandos "to keep the flames 
of the battle raging against the invading Zionists.” 

Dec. 10: An Israeli military spokesman said that a 
UAR MIG-17 was shot down and another escaped 
after the jets were intercepted as they spproiched 
Sharm al-Shaykh. 

An Israeli military court sentenced 4 Arabs to 
life imprisonment and 6 to shorter terms after being 
convicted of attempted sabotage at the Lydda airport. 

The Saudi Grand Mufti issued a fatwa allowing 
part of the zakāþ to be paid to the Palestinian 
commandos. 

Dec. 11: The UN Special Political Committee called 
on Israel to take immediate steps to resettle Arabs 
who fled the occupied areas during the June war. 
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Two Arabs, reportedly members of al-Fath, were 
given life sentences by an Israeli military court in 
Gaza. 

Al-Fath affirmed "it will do everything in its 
power to protect the holy places" but that it could 
not be responsible for the safety of foreign pilgrims 
and tourists during the holiday season. 

Dec. 12: Jordan reported that 4 Israeli jets had at- 
tacked a bridge and destroyed a house in a raid 
south of the Sea of Galilee. Israel reported that the 
clash began with Jordanian fire on an Israeli patrol. 

Dec. 13: Restrictions on goods crossing the Jordan 
River were relaxed with vehicles with special per- 
mits being allowed to transport goods across the 
river. 

UNRWA announced a West German agreement 
"in principle" to provide $12.5m for a program to 
provide prefabricated shelters for refugees. 

Dec. 14: After meeting with US President-elect Nixon, 
Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said the US would 
not change its Middle East policy and said that 
Israel was hoping for further support and an in- 
crease in US military aid. 

Dec. 15: The London Observer quoted Jordanian King 
Husayn as saying he was willing to renounce 
sovereignty over the West Bank if that would bring 
peace to the area. 

Amman Radio broadcast a denial of the Observer 
report saying that King Husayn did not mean the 
creation of an independent Palestinian state but 
"more government decentralization when the occu- 
pied bank has become liberated." 

Dec. 17: Israeli jets were reported attacking targets in 
the Jordan Valley in response to Arab commando 
attacks on an Israeli patrol in the area. 

The UAR newspaper al-Ábram reported details 
of commando actions in the Sinai Peninsula and 
attributed them to a group called the Arab Sinai 
Organization. 

Israel confiscated a plot of land on the Mount of 
Olives owned by the Lutheran World Federation. 
Dec. 19: The UN General Assembly called on Israel 
to take effective and immediate steps for the return 
of those Arabs who fled the occupied areas since 
the June war and extended UNRW A's mandate 

until June 30, 1972. 

Tünis Radio broadcast excerpts from a speech 
made on June 13, 1967, by President Bourguiba 
calling for peace with Israel and saying that co- 
existence with Israel is inevitable. 

Dec. 21; Israeli military officials reported a 2 day 
clash in the Wadi al-Qilt in which 2 Arab members 
of al-Fath were killed and 6 members captured 
with a loss of one Israeli officer. 

Dec. 22: Al-Fath reported that 6 Israeli officers were 
killed and 50 Israeli soldiers were killed or wounded 
on December 20 in “the longest and most intense 
fire fight since the June war.” Two guerrillas were 
killed and 6 captured. 

Dec. 24: Israeli authorities imposed 2 day security 
measures around Bethlehem for the holidays. Jews 
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and Muslims from Israel and the occupied areas 
were barred entrance to the city. 

Dec. 26: Two Arabs attacked an El Al plane in Athens 
airport with automatic rifles and grenades. One 
passenger was killed and the plane's engine was 
set afire. 

The PFLP claimed responsibility for the attack, 
charging that El Al airlines planes were used for 
military purposes. 

Israeli Transportation Minister Moshe Carmel 
described the Athens attack as "unprecedentedly 
grave" and said "we cannot relieve the Government 

` of Lebanon from responsibility for acts of sabotage 
organized on Lebanese soil with governmental 
approval." 

An Israeli spokesman reported that 1 Israeli 
soldier was killed and 3 wounded by mines in the 
Jordan Valley. 

Dec. 28: Israeli commandos landed at Beirut Inter- 
national Airport and damaged or destroyed 13 
aircraft with total damage estimated at at least 
$56m. The raid was described by the Israelis as a 
reprisal for the attack on the El Al plane in Athens, 
There were no casualties. 

Dec. 29: Lebanon reported that 2 Israeli jets had 
flown over Beirut International Airport on recon- 
naíssance flights. 

Dayan said that Israeli operations at Beirut air- 
port, in Naj' Hammadi in Egypt and in Jordan were 
intended to bring the Arab governments to recon- 
sider whether guerrilla warfare was worthwhile in 
the long run. 

Dec. 30: The Israeli Knesset extended until December 
31, 1969, the emergency regulations which deter- 
mine arrangements of jurisdiction and legal aid in 
the occupied areas. 

Israeli Army sources reported that Arab com- 
mandos had shelled 5 Israeli settlements in the 
West Bank. 

Israel announced she had arrested 17 al-Fath 
members in the Gaza Strip and had detained 13 
suspected collaborators. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
supervised the exchange at al-Qantarah of 89 
Egyptian civilians for 65 Palestinians. 

Dec. 31: The UN Security Council voted unanimously 
to “condemn Israel for its premeditated action" and 
warned that "if such acts were to be repeated, the 
Council would have to consider further steps to 
Bive effect to its decisions." Further, the Council 
said that "Lebanon is entitled to appropriate redress 
for the destruction it suffered, responsibility for 
which has been acknowledged by Israel." 

Dayan met with local government leaders in Gaza 
to discuss the economic situation and standard of 

- living of the local residents. 


1969 
Jan. 1: An Israeli spokesman reported the death of 2 
Israelis when Arab commandos from Lebanon 
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shelled the town of Kiryat Shmoneh. 

Jan. 2: A Lebanese military spokesman reported that 
Israeli forces had begun a 2 hour battle on the 
south western border with Israel. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Eban said that the 4 
powers could reinforce an agreement but that the 
agreement itself must first be reached by the parties 
concerned. 

Jan. 5: Jordanian King Husayn warned of a real 
danger of open warfare between Israel and the 
Arabs and said that UAR President Nasir and 
Lebanese President Hila had agreed to an Arab 
summit conference. 

An Israeli military court in the West Bank 
sentenced 3 Arabs to 20 years imprisonment for 
sabotage. 

Jan. 6: A Jordanian military spokesman said that 
Israeli artillery and helicopters had fired on the 
village of al-Safi, killing 3 civilians and wounding 5. 

Jan. 7: In a 2 hour exchange of fire between Israeli 
and Jordanian forces, the Damiyah Bridge was 
blown up. Israel charged that Jordanians “sabo- 
taged” the bridge during the shooting. 

Jan. 8: Israeli troops began removing all civilians 
from al-Qantarah to al-‘Arish because “there is no 
possibility of development there” with the frequent 
Israeli-Egyptian clashes along the Canal. 

Jan..10: The Lebanese paper al-Anwdr published a 
peace plan for the Middle East presented by the 
USSR on December 30 to the US, France and 
Great Britain. The parties would confirm their ac- 
ceptance of the November 1967 Security Council 
resolution and state their willingness to work with 
Jarring on a timetable for its execution. The Israelis 
would then withdraw from the occupied territories, 
to be followed by documents signed by Israel and 
the Arab states recognizing an end to the state of 
war and recognizing the independence and sover- 
eignty of all the states. The agreement would 
guarantee freedom of navigation in the region’s 
waterways and a just solution to the refugee prob- 
lem. Demilitarization of the occupied areas or a 
UN presence there was proposed. : 

Jan. 11: Israeli jets struck Arab camps at al-Shunah 
and Manshiyyah in Jordan after reported attacks 
from the Jordanian territory. There were no re- 
ported Jordanian casualties. 

Jam. 12: Israeli military authorities reported a clash 
along the Lebanese border, reportedly begun from 
Lebanon. No casualties were reported. 

Jan. 16: Án Israeli Ármy spokesman said that Israeli 
jets hit Jordanian territory south of the Sea of 
Galilee after fire had been directed against an 
Israeli patrol from that territory. 

Jan. 17: France proposed that the US, the USSR, 
Great Britain and France meet to discuss "estab- 
lishing a just and lasting peace in the Middle East.” 
The meeting would not impose a settlement but 
would work with Thant to “define the conditions” 
in which the November 1967 Security Council 
resolution could be carried out. 
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an. 19: The Egyptian newspaper al-Ahram published 
what was described as the US reply to the Soviet 
peace plan. Included in the reply were the state- 
ments that the US would continue working through 
the Jarring mission and that any agreement should 
include all elements for the settlement before imple- 
mentation of the plan. 

an. 20: In a speech to the National Assembly, UAR 
President Nasir said he would fight rather than 
cede any territory to Israel. "Nor will we ever sit 
to negotiate with an enemy." He paid tribute to 
the commandos "at whose disposal the United Arab 
Republic unconditionally places all its resources." 

an. 25: Egyptian artillery opened fire on 2 Israeli 
patrol boats in the Gulf of Suez which, an Egyptian 
military spokesman said, were attempting to ap- 
proach Suez City. 

an. 26: Former member of the Jordanian parliament 
Mustafa Abü Bakr was sentenced by an Israeli 
military court to 2 years imprisonment on charges 
of passing intelligence reports to the Iraqi am- 
bassador in Jordan. 

Arab women from the Old City began a hunger 
strike in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre protest- 
ing Israeli actions in the occupied areas. 

an. 30: An Israeli military court in Nabulus sen- 
tenced 6 Arabs to sentences from 25 to 40 years on 
charges of armed infiltration and conspiracy to 
sabotage Israeli military objectives. 

The Iraqi radio said that 7 Israeli Mirage jets 
had flown over Jordanian territory 3 times and 
attacked targets near Irbid. Israel denied the report. 

'eb. 1: At the opening session of the Palestine Na- 
tional Assembly in Cairo, Yahya Hammudah was 
elected Chairman of the Assembly. Replacing him, 
Yasir ‘Arafat was elected Chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) Executive Com- 
mittee. Also on the executive committee were 3 
other members of al-Fath, 2 members of al-Sa'iqah, 
1 PLO representative, 3 independents and 1 from 
the National Fund. 

US President Nixon announced his decision to 
accept the French proposal for 4 power meetings 
on the Middle East. 

'eb. 2: Over 90 Arab girls were injured in Gaza 
when Israeli troops were used to stop a demon- 
stration of from 2,000 to 3,000 students. 

7eb. 3: Iraq and Jordan issued statements saying that 
2 Israeli jets had been shot down over Jordanian 
territory. 

Two Arab boys were killed and 10 injured when 
a grenade exploded in Gaza. 

7eb. 6: Israeli authorities imposed a curfew on Nabu- 
lus after soldiers had to be used to break up 
demonstrations. 

Al-Ahram reported an announcement by Yasir 
'Arafat on his plans to move a large part of the 
Palestinian army units now in Egypt, Syria and 
Iraq to Jordan. 

7eb. 8: Jordan called for a UN Security Council 
meeting on a law, to become effective February 23, 
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requiring renewal of all licenses for businessmen 
and professionals in Jerusalem with Israeli authori- 
ties. 

Feb. 9: The Israeli Ministry of Justice announced a 
3 month extension for the mandatory licensing of 
businessmen and professionals in Jerusalem. 

Jordanian Prime Minister Talhüni said that West 
Bank depositors would be free to withdraw their 
funds from West Bank branches of the Ottoman 
Bank. 

Feb. 10: The US magazine Newsweek published an 
interview in which UAR President Nasir said that 
if Israel withdrew from the occupied territories, 
Egypt would offer "a declaration of non-belliger- 
ence; the recognition of each country to live in 
peace; the territorial integrity of all countries in the 
Middle East, including Istael in recognized and 
secure borders; freedom of navigation on inter- 
national waterways and a just solution to the 
Palestinian refugee problem.” 

Feb. 11: During a visit to West Bank towns, Dayan 
said the government would not intervene in demon- 
strations as long as they “do not run wild” or “spill 
over into the streets to block traffic.” 

An Israeli military spokesman reported an artil- 
lery duel south of the Dead Sea with guerrilla posts 
across the border. 

Feb. 12: Israeli delegate to the UN Tekoah said that 
the UAR had "come out openly in full support" of 
the commandos which were "directed by the UAR." 

Jsrael reported downing 1 of 2 Syrian MIG-2Is 
that had crossed the ceasefire line near al-Qunay- 
tirah. Syria reported that Israeli jets had intruded 
into Syrian airspace and shot down a jet that was 
on a training mission. 

Feb, 13: UAR spokesman Zayyat said that his govern- 
ment claimed no "authority or responsibility for 
directing" Arab guerrillas operating on the Sinai 
Peninsula. 

The UAR announced it had given permission to 
the owners of the ships trapped in the Canal to 
survey the Canal's southern section in preparation 
for removal of the vessels. 


General 
1968 


Nov. 21: The month of Ramadan began. 

Dec. 9: Envoy of US President-elect Nixon, William 
Scranton, said that US policy in the area should be 
more "evenhanded" than in the past, explaining 
that it was important for the US "to take into con- 
sideration the feelings of all persons and all coun- 
tries in the Middle East." 

A 4 day WHO Special Group meeting began in 
Khartam. Representatives from Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Syria, Tunisia, Turkey, Sudan and the 
UAR met to discuss the establishment of a Middle 
East association of medical schools. 

Dec. 10: The resolutions of the November conference 
of OPEC were announced. Member countries were 
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to sponsor and implement systems of oil preserva- 
tion, to coordinate their declared prices and the 
prices used as the basis for taxes on oil exports and 
not to grant any new rights to those oil companies 
whose countries adopt "certain policies." 

A Human Rights conference sponsored by the 
Arab League ended with assertions of the Pales- 
tinians' right of self determination, the legality of 
the Palestine resistance and the right of Palestinians 
to carry arms and resist occupation authorities. 

Scranton ended a 10 day visit for talks with the 
heads of state in Iran, Lebanon, the UAR, Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and Israel. 

Dec. 16: 'The inaugural session of the chief executives 
of OAPEC national oil companies ended its 2 day 
meeting in Riyad. 

Dee. 18: Assistant Secretary General of the Arab 
Common Market Community Nasüh al-Barghüti 
announced that member states had agreed to abolish 
dues and other administrative restrictions on agri- 
cultural, animal and natural wealth products and 
exempt 570 products from customs tariffs, to be 
effective January 1, 1969. 

Dec. 20: The end of Ramadan was observed. 

Dec. 27: The 3 day RCD Summit Conference in 
Karachi ended. The Shah of Iran, Turkish Prime 
Minister Demirel and Pakistani President Ayub 
issued a joint communiqué which included the 
statement that "responsibility for peace and stability 
in the Persian Gulf area rested only with the littoral 
states.” 


1969 

Jan. 1: The Institute of Underwriters in London in- 
creased war risk insurance premiums for Middle 
East cargoes. 

Jan. 9: The second conference of the Council of 
Ministers of OAPEC ended a 3 day meeting in 
Kuwayt. 

Jan. 14: The conference of Arab oil experts in Cairo 
ended a week's meeting after adopting recommenda- 
tions on coordinating petro-chemical industries and 
establishing joint Arab refineries. 

Jan. 25: A 5 day meeting of the Arab Economic 
Council in Cairo ended after discussing a possible 
Arab-French bank in Paris and urging Arab coun- 
tries to ratify an agreement for the creation of an 
Arab development fund. 

Jan. 26: A 4 day CENTO meeting in Tehran ended 
with recommendations to establish an “industrial 
development wing” of CENTO in Ankara. 

Feb. 1: The 27th Conference of Israel Boycott Re- 
gional Offices ended a 13 day meeting in Qatar. 


Algeria 
(See also Libya, Morocco) 
1968 
Nov. 16: The government announced the release of 
former president of the National Assembly Hadj 
Ben Alla, former Minister of Health Mohamed 
Seghir Nekkache and former Minister of the Presi- 
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s Office Abderrahman Ben Cherif, held since 

1965. 

Nov. 27: A week's solidarity campaign with the 
Palestinian commandos was begun. 

Nov. 30: Two affiliate companies of the US Mobil Oil 
were given a 50 year concession in the southeast. 
Dec. 6: The government announced a Ds 6,115m 
budget for 1969, with industry receiving the highest 

allocation of Ds 3,650m. 

Dec. 9: 'Yalks on economic and commercial relations 
with France, begun on December 3 in Paris, were 
reportedly broken off. 

Dec. 11: The French ELF-ERAP group agreed to raise 
prices on Algerian crude sold to international oil 
companies and to review prices monthly instead of 
quarterly. 

Dec. 14: The French firm Technip agreed to construct 
a $190m natural gas liquefaction plant at Sukay- 
kidah with an annual capacity of 5.5m cubic meters. 

Yemeni Foreign Minister Yahya Jaghman and 
Economy Minister 'Abd-al Ghani ended a 5 day 
visit. 

Dec. 20: The government ordered all companies hold- 
ing concessions for hitherto unexploited gas fields 
in Álgeria to submit plans by January 31, 1969, for 
their exploitation, it was reported. 

Dec. 24: Agence France Presse reported that all 
Algerians 19 years old would be called for national 
service. 

Dec. 28: The USSR signed a 7 year economic and 
trade agreement under which the USSR will buy 
wine and petroleum for Algerian purchases of 
capital and consumer goods. 

Dec. 31: The Soviet company Techno-export signed 
an agreement with SONAREM for a 3 year mining 
research program in the Hujar mountains. 

The Congo (Kinshasa) signed a trade agreement 
exchanging Algerian wine for Congolese sugar. 


1969 


Jan. 7: Former Yugoslav Vice President Koca Popovic 
began a 3 day visit. 

Jan. 24: Soviet Minister of the Oil Extraction Industry 
Shashin began a 10 day visit for talks on oil 
cooperation. 

Feb. 1: E-Moudjabid reported the dissolution of the 
regional trade unions affiliated with the general 
workers union (UGTA) because “they constitute 
an impediment to the reorganization of the UGTA.” 

Commando leader Yàsir ‘Arafat ended a week's 
visit. 

Feb. 2: A joint Algerian-Tunisian commission ended 
a 12 day meeting with agreements providing that 
Algeria could carry 1m tons of crude annually from 
the El Borma fields through Tunisian territory, that 
-a commission would meet on the rational exploita- 
tion of the fields and that trade between the 2 
countries would triple in 1969/70 to reach £7m 
annually. 

Feb. 3: Yugoslavia signed an agreement under which 
joint industria] companies will be created, more 
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Yugoslav experts will be sent to Algeria and mutua] 
trade will be increased. 

El-Moudjabid charged France with misusing the 
procedures for conciliation.and international arbitra- 
tion to block governmental administrative oil 
measures. 

eb..5: President Boumedienne said that local authori- 
ties had a large rôle to play in the "socialist trans- 
formation of society" and said that "a departmental 
reform" would be enforced starting May 25. 

eb. 14: Poland agreed to increase trade for 1969/70 
to 3 times the 1968 total of $2.5in. 


Cyprus 
968 


lov. 29: 'The US announced a $5m contribution to 

. the UN Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP). 

ec, 4: UN Secretary General Thant recommended 
to the Security Council that the UNFICYP be 
maintained for 6 more months and said that pledges 
totalling $16.2ám would be necessary to meet out- 
standing costs. 

Jec. 9: President Makarios named Epaminondhas 
Komodhromos as Minister of Interior. 

Jec. 13: Contributions to UNFICYP by the United 
Kingdom of $846,300 and by Sweden of $180,000 
were reported. 

Jec. 27: The second phase of the talks between 
President of the Turkish Cypriot Communal Cham- 
ber Rauf Denktash and President of the Cypriot 
House of Representatives Clerides ended with an 
announcement that the talks would be resumed 
January 20. 


L969 

'an. 6: President Makarios ended a 2 day visit to 
Athens for talks which confirmed a “full identity 
of views between the two Governments." 

'an. 16: Makarios ended a 10 day trip to London for 
the Conference of the Commonwealth Heads of 

- State which he termed "constructive" and said he 
was "satisfed with the talks." 

"an. 30: Minister of Commerce and Industry Dimi- 
triou began a visit to West Germany. 

:eb, 1: An agreement with Spain became effective 
abolishing visas for all citizens of both countries 
who wish to travel in the other country for less 
than 3 months. 

7eb. 3: Denktash and Clerides issued a joint statement 
on progress made, saying they both "continue to 
maintain reserved optimism" over the talks and said 
that subcommittees could be appointed to work on 
technical aspects of certain issues "on which suff- 
cient common ground on the general principles has 
been established." 

Veb, 4: Director General of FAO Boerma ended a 2 
day visit after discussing FAO's project on the 
island and plans for the development of animal 
husbandry. : | 
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Iran 
(See also General, Iraq, Kuwayt) 


1968 


Nov. 17: The Shah ended a 10 day trip for state visits 
to Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt. 

Nov. 18: Four US companies, to be called the Iran 
Development Consortium, agreed to a $1 billion 
study project on development in south Iran. 

Nov. 24: Cabinet changes were announced with the 
new ministers as follows: 

Ata’ollah Khosrovani: Interior 
Abdel-Majid Majidi: Labor and Social Affairs 
Alinagi Alikhani: Economy 
Asadollah Sani'i: War 
. Manuchehr Partov: Justice 
Safi Asfa: Minister without Portfolio 
Hossein Kazemzadeh: Minister without Portfolio 
Hushang Nahavandi: Housing and Development 
Manuchehr Gudarzi: Agricultural Products & 
Consumer Goods 
Gholam Reza Nikpay: Premier's Executive 
Assistant 
Khodadad Farmanfarmanian was appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Central Bank and Mehdi Sami'i was 
appointed Director of the Plan Organization. 

Nov. 28: Rumanian Foreign Minister Manescu began 
a 6 day official visit. 

Dec. 3: Czechoslovakia signed a $200m credit arrange- 
ment under which Iran will import a wide range 
of industrial plant and capital goods, to be paid 
for with crude. 

Dec. 4: Morocco signed an agreement on cooperation 

. and assistance in agriculture. 

Dec. 6: Prime Minister Hoveida ended a 2 day official 
visit to the US after talks with President Johnson. 
Dec. 11: Iraqi Defense Minister Takriti and Foreign 
Minister Shaykhli ended a 6 day visit for talks 
which were "fruitful and removed all past differ- 
ences and coolness in relations between the two 

countries.” 

Dec. 15: The newspaper Ettelaat reported that the 
government lifted a ban on poppy growing. - 

Dec. 29: Deputy ruler of Qatar Shaykh Khalifah Bin 
Hamad Al Thani began a 5 day visit. 


1969 

Jan. 4: The Shah said that “if the people of Bahrayn 
do not want to join our country, we shall never 
resort to the use of force to oblige them to do so." 
However, "we cannot tolerate something which 
belongs to us" to be "ceded to others." 

Earthquakes hit the Khorassan province, leaving 
an estimated 50 dead, 2,000 people homeless and 
800 houses destroyed. 

Jan. 10: The Indian company Kamani Engineering 
Corporation was awarded an £8.3m contract to 
supply equipment for electricity transmission. 

Jan. 13: The Shah and Empress Farah ended a 12 day 
visit «o India with a joint communiqué saying the 
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"two parties recognize the advantage of technical 
and economic cooperation.” 

Jan. 16: The government notified other members of 
the UN Commission on Narcotic Drugs that the 
country will export opium for medicinal purposes 
for less than half the world price in an attempt to 
deprive Turkey of any reason to continue pro- 
ducing the drug. 

Jan. 25: The Shah and Empress Farah arrived in 
Geneva for a holiday. 

Jan. 26: Tehran Radio announced a new agreement 
with Pakistan which will bring annual “frontier 
trade exchanges” to about £700,000. 

Jan. 28: Prime Minister Hoveida announced emer- 
gency measures to combat severe flooding in 
Khorassan in which 100 deaths had been reported. 

Feb, 2: The 1969/70 budget, balanced at $4,400m, 
was presented to the Majlis, with industrialization 
and defense getting the largest allocations. 

Feb. 7; An interview was reported in which the Shah 
said that the future of oil companies in Iran “de- 
pends on how they behave.” If “they agree to come 
to terms they are secure until the present agreement 
ends.” 

Feb. 10: The International Finance Corporation an- 
nounced its commitment of up to $3.9m in loans 
for the projected $18m Ahwaz Rolling and Pipe 
Mills Company steel plant. 

Four Japanese firms agreed to buy 240,000 tons 
of LPG annually over 10 years with total shipments 
worth $48m. 

Feb. 13: Hungary signed a trade and payments pro- 
tocol raising mutual trade exchanges to $230m over 

. 5 years. 

Feb. 15: The NIOC and a West European oil con- 
sortium reached agreement on oil exploitation in 
an area south of Shiraz, it was reported. 


Iraq 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iran, 
Jordan, Turkey) 
1968 


Nov, 18: The Ba'th Party abolished the public holi- 
day celebrating the 1963 overthrow of Qasim. 

Nov. 19: A Kurdish representative, Kamuran Badr- 
Khan, sent a letter to UN Secretary General Thant 
asking for a UN mediator to intervene in the 
dispute between the Iraqi government and the 
Kurds. 

The Iraqi embassy in Iran denied local and 
foreign reports of renewed clashes between Kurds 
and the government. 

Nov. 20: The Syrian official daily al-Thawrah said 
that “right-wing elements” were responsible for the 
anti-Bath purge in Iraq on November 18, 1963, 
and said that the present Defense Minister Takriti 
worked in “close association” with former President 
"Arif. 

Nov. 21: License to publish the weekly a/-Mandar was 
cancelled, it was announced. 
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Nov. 29: Jordanian Foreign Minister Rifa'i ended a 
2 day visit for talks on the Middle East situation. 

Former publisher of Sawt al-Jamabir Shakir 
Haydar was granted a license to publish a weekly 
al-Anbd, it was reported. 

Dec. 1: Yemeni Minister of Foreign Affairs Yahya 
Jaghmàn and Minister of Economy ‘Abd al-Ghani 
began a visit for talks with President Bakr. 

Dec. 3: Yemen signed a trade agreement providing 
for the complete exemption from all customs duties 
on goods exchanged between the states. 

Dec, 4: The "confessions" of 3 Iraqis were broadcast 
in which ‘Abd al-Hadi al-Bajjart told of a group 
he formed with CENTO backing to supply informa- 
tion to CENTO and certain neighboring countries 
and to reactivate the Kurdish movement in the 
north. 

Dec. 17: It was anhounced that the competence of the 
State Security Court had been expanded to include 
"all crimes of bribery." 

Dec. 18: 'The government apptoved an amendment to 
the penal code naming the death penalty in wartime 
for anyone convicted of certain intelligence 
activities. 

The Voice of Iraqi Kurdistan announced its 
forces had captured 11 soldiers and killed 4 others. 
A curfew was imposed on Halabjah district. 

Former Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Rahmaán al-Bazzaz 
and former Defense Minister ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
"Uqayli were arrested on charges of participating in 
' alleged spy networks, it was announced. 

Dec. 19: The London Times reported that the Iraqi 
air force had been used against “a big force” of 
followers of Kurdish leader Barazani, with over 50 
Kurdish and Iraqi soldiers killed. 

Dec. 27: Baghdad Radio announced that 5 Iraqi offi- 
cers were retired including Chief of Staff Ibrahim 
Faysal al-Ansari, Zaki Husayn Hilmi, Kamal Muş- 
tafa, Tawfiq al-Sayyah and Taha Yasin. Hammad 
Shihab was appointed Chief of Staff. 

Dec, 29: The Cabinet approved a law forming a 
national minerals company, to have an initial capital 
of $14m. 


1969 

Jan. 1: The Ministry of Culture announced it would 
publish a new monthly magazine, al-Muthagqaf 
al-'Arabi, to deal with "national progressive thought 
and the new literature." 

The Officia] Gazette published a law regulating 
the activities and status of al-Hikmah University. 
Jan. 5: Al-N#r reported that the property of 20 
civilians and former army officers had been con- 

fiscated. 

Jan. 6: A new law was passed under which all private 
newspapers’ licenses would be repealed and all 
foreign news agencies and correspondents would 
be required to reregister. Publication of material 
derogatory to the government or harmful to Iraq's 
relations with “friendly” governments was pro- 
hibited. 
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Jan. 11: Minister of Culture Sallum said that a special 
department of Kurdish culture would be established 
at his ministty. 

Jan. 16: Studies carried out by the French company 
ERAP confirmed the existence of "abundant oil 
wealth" in southern Iraq, it was reported. 

Jan. 25: Bulgaria agreed to extend financial and tech- 
nical aid in establishing 4 experimental farms. 

Jan. 27: Fourteen Iraqis convicted of spying for Israel 
were executed in Baghdad and Basrah. 

Kurdistan Radio reported that several clashes 
between government and Kurdish forces had oc- 
curred between January 21 and 23. 

Jan. 29: The Syrian Foreign Ministry charged that an 
Iraqi intelligence officer shot into the car of a 
Syrian political attaché, ‘Abd al-Karim Sabbàgh, in 
Baghdad. 

Jan. 30: Baghdad Radio accused the Zionist, US and 
British intelligence of waging an anti-Iraq campaign 
over the January 27 executions and added "what is 
not natural is this tight-lipped silence by Arab 
progressive forces regarding the battle that is now 
waged against Iraq." 

Permanent Representative to the UN ‘Adnan 
Pachahchi resigned his post and said his resignation 
had been submitted 3 weeks ago. 

UPI reported that commando leader 'Arafat had 
met with President Bakr in Baghdad. 

Feb. 1: A 4 man trade delegation began talks in 
Nairobi on increasing trade. 

Joint Iraqi-Iranian meetings began on the de- 
marcation of the continental shelf, the settlement of 
frontier problems and the joint use of waters of 
frontier rivets. 

Feb. 3: The Syrian daily al-Thawrah reported that 
"progressive elements" in Iraq were being terrorized 
and accused Iraqi security forces of “heinous 
crimes.” 

Saudi Foreign Affairs Minister ‘Umar al-Saqqaf 
ended a 2 day visit for talks with President Bakr. 
Feb. 5: The government released a US citizen, Paul 
Bail, detained a month ago on charges of "matters 

related to espionage.” 

Feb. 7: 'The Ba'th Party broadcast a policy statement 
recommending a "scientific" reform of the govern- 
ment to eliminate corruption, calling for implemen- 
tation of the "29 June statement" on the Kurdish 
problem and stressing that the Arab character of 
the Gulf should be preserved. 

Minister of Culture and Information Sallüm said 
that the country would pursue a firm oil policy 
insuring strict government control over foreign oil 
companies. 

Feb, 10: An 8 man military delegation began a 3 week 
visit to Czechoslovakia. 

Feb. 15: Soviet ships began a goodwill visit at Umm 


Qasr port. 


Israel 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, 
Lebanon, UAR) 
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Nov. 18: Defense Minister Dayan said that the eco- 
nomic integration of occupied areas with Israel was 
not his policy but government policy made by the 
Ministerial Committee for the Occupied Areas and 
by a committee of directors for the areas. 

Nov. 19: The US announced a general agreement with 
Israel on a convention designed to reduce the effect 
of estate taxes on citizens of one country who die 
in the other. 

Prime Minister Eshkol's office announced post- 
ponement of his trip to the US, planned for 
December. 

Nov. 21: Minister without Portfolio Pinhas Sapir said 
that "the Government never discussed the integra- 
tion of the inhabitants of the occupied areas" and 
said that decisions made by the 2 groups dealing 
with the occupied areas were not necessarily govern- 
ment policy. 

The Israeli Supreme Court recommended that the 
population register contain details only of an indi- > 
vidual's allegiance and citizenship, not nationality. 

Nov. 24: 'The Cabinet voted not to initiate legislation 
to change the population register by omitting refer- 
ence to nationality as distinct from citizenship. 

Dec. 17: 'The Central Statistical Bureau of Israel an- 
nounced a trade deficit of $412m from January to 
November, up by $199m from 1967. 

Dec. 19: Foreign Minister Eban confirmed reports of 
recent diplomatic contact with the USSR at the UN. 

Dec. 27: The US announced it had reached agreement 
on the sale of 50 Phantom jets for $200m, with 
delivery to begin in 1970. 

The Liberal Party elected Yitzhag as Chairman 
of the party management. 

Dec. 31: Sapir told the Knesset finance committee that 
income from the emergency fund during 1968 will 
not reach the expected target and said the forecast 
for foreign currency reserves was not encouraging 
because of defense spending. 


1969 

Jan. 1: 'The Haifa dock workers decided to stop load- 
ing and discharging all cargoes intended for Ashdod 
port to show solidarity with the Ashdod dock 
workers who are on a slow down strike. 

Jan. 6: Finance Minister Sharef presented the "war- 
time budget" of $2,053 billion, with 37% for 
defense and “special budgets.” 

Jan. 7: France confirmed her decision to end deliveries 
of military equipment and spare parts to Israel. 
Jan. 9: Defense Minister Dayan said that France’s 
arms embargo was "a hard blow” but it was not 
the way “to make us accept the kind of peace settle- 

ment we think is wrong.” 

Jan. 10: Le Monde reported Director General of the 
Ministry of Trade and Industry Talbar as saying 
that the value of Israel's exports could drop signifi- 
cantly if insurance rates on cargo to and from the 
Middle East do not return to normal. 
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Jan. 11: The German newspaper S#d-Deutsche Zei- 
tung reported former Prime Minister Ben Gurion 
saying that peace was far away but that Israel should 
not annex the occupied areas. 

Jan. 15: Prime Minister Eshkol dedicated the jet en- 
gine plant, Beit Shemesh Engins, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the French Turbomeca Company. 

Jan. 19: Eshkol announced that US President Johnson 
had asked the Congress «o help Israel build a de- 
salination plant. 

Jan. 23: Deputy Prime Minister Yigal Allon asked to 
be relieved of his assignments on 4 government 
committees. 

Jan. 24: The daily Davar reported Eshkol's statement 
that he was ready to seek reelection in November. 

Jan. 26: Allon announced the withdrawal of his resig- 
nation from the committees. 

Jan. 28: Large areas of the country were blacked out 
and flooding in northern areas reached a critical 
state as severe storms continued. 

Feb, 10: The Hamerkaz Hachoshi party introduced a 
motion of no confidence over Eshkol's statements, 
to be published in the February 17 issue of the US 
Newsweeb. 

Feb, 11: The motion of no confidence was defeated 
7Á to 5 with 7 abstentions. 

Feb. 14: 'The Gahal party voted to remain part of the 
government coalition. 


Jordan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, Kuwayt, 
Lebanon, Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, UAR) 
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Nov. 17: 'Yhe US AID made available $3m for the 
purchase of irrigation equipment and agricultural, 
industrial and commercial planning studies, it was 
reported. 

Nov. 20: Agreement was reached between the govern- 
ment and commando groups, it was reported, pro- 
viding that commandos not carry arms or wear uni- 
forms in Jordanian towns, that they not search 
civilian cars, that commando vehicles carry Jorda- 
nian license plates and commandos carry identifica- 
tion cards. Investigation of crimes committed by 
commandos are to be carried out by Jordanian au- 
thorities and disputes between the government and 
the groups will be dealt with through a commando 
council. 

Nov. 23: A Rumanian delegation led by Minister of 
Foreign Trade Ciaora ended a 5 day visit with a 
joint communiqué announcing 3 agreements on 
trade and cooperation in the petroleum industry 
and technical and economic fields. 

Voj, 26: Tapline agreed in principle on increasing 
Jordan's transit royalties on the firm's pipeline 
through Jordan's territory. 

Jec. 15: Iraqi Defense Minister Takriti ended a 2 
day visit. 

Jec. 17: The UN World Food Programme agreed to 
provide $1.8m in food aid to help work on soil 
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conservation and tree planting. 

Dec. 19: King Husayn appealed to all Arab states for 
mote aid because all funds now received from the 
Arab world were devoted to the armed forces. 

Dec. 26: King Husayn announced new Cabinet minis- 
ters as follows: 

Sam'an Da'ud: Justice & Commerce 

Ahmad Tüqàn: Defense & Vice Premier 

Salih Burqan: Social Welfare 

Muhammad Adib al-'Amiri: Information, 
Culture & Tourism 

Ahmad Fawzi: Public Works, Transport & State 
for Prime Ministry's Affairs 

"Abdallah Ghüshah: Religion for Islamic Affairs 

Nizam Sharabi: National Economy 

Subhi Amin ‘Amr: Health, Development & 
Reconstruction 

Musa Abu Raghib: Interior 

Muhammad Rasül al-Kaylani was appointed 

Chief of Public Security. 


1969 

Jan. 2: The British firm Short Brothers and Harland 
will sell Tigercat surface to air missiles, with total 
purchase price reportedly over £6m. 

Jan. 4; The government announced that 3 Arabs con- 
victed of spying for Israel were hanged. 

Jan. 7: Prime Minister Talhüni announced that all 18 
year old male Jordanian students would be called 
for military service. 

Jan. 20: The Cabinet approved a Ds 89.3m draft 
budget with a Ds 14m deficit. Defense was allocated 
44% of the budget. 

Jan. 21: 'The USSR signed an agreement for a mutual 
extension of most-favored-nation treatment in all 
aspects of trade and navigation. The countries also 
agreed on scientific and technical cooperation. 

Amman Director of the Yugoslav firm INA said 
he was optimistic about finding oil in Jordan. 

Jan. 25: The Cabinet approved a draft agreement to 
strengthen cooperation with Sudan in the informa- 
tion field. 

The receipt of Ds 4,320,987 from Saudi Arabia 
as part of the June war aid was announced. 

Jan. 27: The West German Minister for Economic 
Development Eppler began a 4 day visit for talks 
on further loans for Jordanian development. 

Jan. 30: King Husayn returned from a visit to London 
for medical treatment. 

Feb. 8: Foreign Minister Rifa'i began an official visit 
to Rumania, 

Feb. 9: Iraqi Minister of Information and Culture 
Sallum ended a 3 day visit after signing an agree- 
ment to increase cooperation in tourism and the 
exchange of information. 


Kuwayt 
(See also Iran, Syria, UAR) 


1968 
Nov. 17: The Shah of Iran ended a 3 day official visit 
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with a joint communiqué noting the countries’ sup- 
port for continued stability in the Gulf area and 
for mutual cooperation. 

Nov, 18: Kuwayt Radio broadcast a Cabinet warning 
to the press against “persistent attacks on the au- 
thorities" and called on the press to “abide by the 
public interest" and engage only in constructive 
criticism. . 

The KNPC's oil refinery at Shu'aybah, to run at 
50,000 to 60,000 b/d, was officially opened. 

Nov. 28: Jordanian Foreign Minister Rif ended a 

. 3 day visit for "organizing the unified Arab effort 
in the face of Israeli aggression." 

Dec. 4: The Japanese firm Hashita Wajima contracted 
to build a Ds 1.59m water distillation plant. 

Dec. 6: Turkish Minister of Tourism and Information 
Kursat began a week's visit. 

Dec. 11: The Amir, Shaykh Sabah al-Salim Al Sabah, 
after meeting with US President Johnson issued a 
joint communiqué saying that the 2 countries fully 
support Jarring's mission and that the Amir had 
explained Kuwayt's attitude toward the Palestine 
question. 

Dec. 16: The paper al-Hadaf said that US President- 
elect Nixon had accepted an invitation from the 
Amir to visit Kuwayt on a date yet to be fixed. 

Dec. 17: 'The Amir ended a week's visit to the US. 


1969. - 

Jan. 20: Minister of Defense Shaykh Sa‘id al-' Abdallah 
Al Sabah ended a 5 day visit to Paris reportedly to 

' seek French arms. 

Jan. 22: Kuwayti oil workers and employees of KOC, 
Aminoil and Arabian Oil ended a 2 day "warning 
strike" demanding implementation of the July labor 

’ law. 

Jen. 23: French Armed Forces Minister Messmer 
ended a 3 day visit for talks on supplying arms and 

' increasing mutual cooperation. 

Jan. 25: Explosions occurred at some government de- 
partments with their cause not reported. 

Jan. 27: Al-Ra’y al'Amm reported that the Council 
of Ministers approved the 1969/70 general budget 
with revenue estimated at Ds 202,537,148, leaving 
a Ds 68,019,895 surplus. 

AL-Ra'y al-*Amm reported the Defense Minister's 
statement that the government was on the alert and 
would not fail to strike at persons "meddling with 
the security and stability of the state and seeking 
to disturb the peace of citizens." 


Lebanon 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General) 
1968 
Nov. 20: The Banque de l'Epargne and the Union 
National Bank were taken over by the government 
for being "unable to continue their activities on a 
sound basis.” 
The 6 day curfew on Tripoli was lifted. 
Nov. 28: Former President of Intra Bank Yüsuf 
Baydas died in. Switzerland at the age of 56. 
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Dec. 3: Prime Minister Yafi said he had asked the 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Coramittee to delay 
budget discussion until the government had 
"adopted a unified position on it." 

A visiting World Bank delegation ended a 3 
week visit after recommending Bank participation 
in Lebanese development. 

Dec. 4: About 14,000 teachers in private schools went 
on strike for better pay and working conditions. 

Jordanian Prime Minister Talhüni ended a day's 
visit. 

Dec. 9: The Cabinet decided that private school teach- 
ers should receive cost of living increases equal to 
those granted to government school teachers. 

Dec. 11: A military court sentenced 2 men, convicted 
of spying for Israel, to 6 years hard labor. 

The Cabinet rejected a Syrian request that ter- 
minal dues paid to Lebanon by Tapline should be 
paid on a 50-50 basis with the Syrian government. 

Dec. 13: The Parliamentary Finance and Budget Com- 
mittee agreed to austerity measures on all but the 
productive sectors in the 1969 draft budget. f 

Dec. 19: The Chamber of Deputies approved a draft 
law granting amnesty to several members of the 
National Socialist Party and pardoned many con- 
victed of violating the press laws before December 
31, 1967. 

Foreign Minister ‘Uwayni began a 2 week private 
visit to Paris. 

Dec. 29: Policemen sealed off Beirut's Jewish quarter 
to protect the Jews from Arab reprisals for, the 
Israeli raid. 

Dec. 30: Prime Minister Yafi said that the Israeli 
attack on Beirut airport "has no effect on our stand 
regarding the commandos." 

London insurance underwriters agreed to accept 
claims of $18m arising from the destruction of 8 
Middle East Airlines planes. 

Dec. 31: Yafi tendered his resignation to President | 
Hilü and was asked to remain in office at least 
temporarily. 


1969 

Jan. 2: The Cabinet issued a decree giving responsi- 
bility for internal and external security to the atmy 
and banning all demonstrations. 

Jan. 4: About 25,000 students in Beirut went on 
strike for the introduction of universal conscription 
in Lebanon, the punishment of «hose responsible 
for the lack of defense against the Israeli raid and 
for the removal of restrictions against commando 
organizations operating in Lebanon. 

A military spokesman said that villagers in the 
southern area had been asked to report immediately 
to military centers for training in the use of 
weapons and that the corps of engineers had begun 
building concrete shelters in the border areas. 

It was reported that Foreign Minister “Uwayni 
had tendered his resignation. 

Government officials confirmed. that border talks 
with Israel had been held “within the framework 
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of the joint armistice commission and under the 
supervision of United Nations truce observers." 

Tan. 8: President Hila accepted Prime Minister Yafi's 
resignation, tendered January 7, and appointed 
Rashid Karami as Premier. 

lan. 14: Former French Information Minister Georges 
Gorse, in a visit to the country, said France "will 
not remain indifferent in the case of a threat against 
Lebanon." 

lan. 15: Karimi named a Cabinet as follows: 

Karami: Premier and Foreign Affairs 

Nasim Majdalani: Economy 

‘Adil ‘Usayran: Interior 

Majid Arislan: Defense 

Bahij Taqi al-Din: Information 

Pierre al-Jumayyil: Finance 

Raymond Eddé (Iddah) : Public Works 

"Uthman al-Dana: Water & Electrical Resources 

Shafiq Wazan: Justice 

René Mu'awwad: Social Affairs 

Nasri Ma'lüf: Tourism 

‘Abd al-Latif Zayn: Agriculture 

Husayn Mansur: Planning 

Khatchik Babakian: Health 

Yusuf Abu Khitir: Education 

Michel al-Murr: Post, Telegraph & Telephone 

4n. 16; Jumayyil and Eddé refused to participate in 
the first Cabinet meeting reportedly because the 
Cabinet did not have representatives from Sham'ün's 
faction. 

an. 18: The French Foreign Ministry announced that 
its government named 3 military officers to survey 
Lebanese defense problems. 

Two ministers, Majdalàni and Zayn, threatened 
to resign, reportedly fearing a "sell out" to 
Sham'ün's followers. 

an, 21: Minister of Planning Mansür tendered his 
resignation protesting representatives in the Cabinet 
of Sham'ün's faction. 

Tourism Minister Ma'lüf tendered his resignation. 

an, 23: Minister of Economy Majdalani withdrew 
his resignation, tendered January 22. 

Premier Karámi named the following new 
ministers: 

Yusuf Salim: Foreign Affairs 

Khalil Khürt: Social Affairs & Labor 

Muhammad Safi al-Din: Planning 

Habib Kayrüz: Tourism 

Karami gave up the Foreign Affairs portfolio and 
took over the Finance portfolio. 

zn. 24: On his arrival in the country, French Deputy 
Deloncle said that the question of military aid 
would be considered "with sympathy and in the 
light of" French-Lebanese friendship. 

A 9 day strike by 170 private school owners, 
protesting a government pay raise for teachers, 
ended. 

wm. 30: Karami presented a Cabinet policy statement 
outlining steps to strengthen national defense and 
promising reforms in the government including a 
pledge to keep "military organs" out of politics. 

e 
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Jan. 31: 'Yhe government won a vote of confidence in 
the Chamber of Deputies 60 to 30 with 9 absent. 
Feb. 1: Saudi Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
"Umar Saqqaf arrived for talks reportedly on the 

Iraqi espionage trials. 

Feb. 2: Security forces reported that an Iraqi carrying 
explosive devices was arrested in Beirut Interna- 
tional airport. His documents TEPORE) suggested 
he was en route to Syria. 

Feb. 3: Former Prime Minister Salim said that the 
Ministers Kayruz, Majdalani and Zayn would re- 
sign if a strict separation of military and political 
issues were not kept. 

Feb. 7: Minister of Information Taqi al-Din an- 
nounced that only current affairs and news bulletins 
prepared by the National News Agency could be 
shown on TV without prior governmental approval 
and that all cultura] programs must avoid political 


innuendo. 
Libya 
1968 


Nov. 17: Prime Minister Qadhdhafi opened the regu- 
lar session of Parliament pledging the country's full 
support of Arab causes while pursuing a "moderate, 
constructive course." l 

Nov. 21: The country celebrated its 19th anniversary 
of independence. 

Nov. 25: Indian Commerce Minister Dinesh Singh 
announced India would establish a commercial office 
in the country to strengthen trade relations. 

Dec. 8: Oil Minister Khalifah Müsáà announced the 
adoption of "Pro-Forma Regulation for the Con- 
servation of Petroleum Resources" as proposed by 
the OPEC in November 1968. 

Dec. 27: Tunisian Minister of Justice Mongi Slim 
ended a 4 day visit with a joint communiqué saying 
the 2 countries were looking forward to closer 
cooperation. 


1969 

Jan. 12: Dutch Foreign Minister Joseph I Yon ended 
a 5 day visit. 

Jan, 13: A gas explosion and subsequent fire occurred 
at Esso's Marsa al-Burayqah oil terminal, causing 
damage estimated at L£ 190,000. 

Jan. 15: A British military delegation headed by 
Minister of Defense John Morris ended a 3 day visit 
after what were termed "very successful” talks. 

Jan. 20: Occidental Petroleum contracted to construct 
a $30m gas based ammonia plant, to have an annual 
output capacity of 220,000 tons. 

Feb. 2: Algeria signed a treaty of good neighborliness 
and solidarity and a cooperation agreement after a 
5 day visit by Algerian Foreign Minister Bouteflika. 

Feb. 3: The Italian group ENI made an. oil discovery 
in the Gulf of Sirte area with reserves estimated at 
100m tons, it was reported. 

Feb. 8: Occidental Petroleum (Libya) confirmed the 
existence of large water reserves in the Kufrah Oasis 
which equal "a 200 year flow of the Nile." 
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Morocco 
(See also Iran) 

1968 

Nov. 18: The country celebrated its 13th anniversary 
of independence. 

Nov. 20: Rester: reported a student strike over gov- 
ernment failure to meet their demands for university 
scholarships. 

Nov. 21: 'Yhe Ministry of Education reportedly de- 
cided to lock out over 4,000 students from college 
buildings in Rabat, Fez and Casablanca after the 
students' decision to go on strike. 

Nov. 25: Saudi Minister of Information Shaykh Jamil 
Hujaylan ended an 8 day visit to promote mutual 
exchange of information. 

Agence France Presse reported that students had 
returned to classes after assurances by the Ministry 
of Higher Education that their demands would be 
given serious consideration. 

Nov. 26: The final form of a partial association be- 
tween Morocco and the EEC was reached, it was 
reported. 

Dec. 1: King Hasan ordered 9 reprieves, including 
Mahjub Bin Saddiq, and 42 reductions of prison 
terms to mark the 8th anniversary of his reign. 

Dec. 9: A team of Soviet specialists arrived to begin 
a nation-wide study of irrigation and land reclama- 
tion. 

Dec. 24: Le Monde reported French aid of Fr 49m to 
Moroccan projects in the 5 year plan and an exten- 
sion of Fr 80m worth of export credit. 

Dec. 31: Minister of Finance Mamoun Tahiri an- 
nounced higher profit and income taxes expected 
to bring the government an additional £24m. 
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Jan. 4: Spain agreed to cede Ifni to Morocco. 

Jan. 7: L'Áction reported the government's seizure of 
l'Opinion for its criticism of the agreement with 
Spain on the cession of Ifni. 

Jan. 14: 'The Rabat regional court sentenced Mohamed 
Atlas and 3 others to death for plotting the assassi- 
nation of King Hasan in 1963. 

Jan. 16: Algerian President Boumedienne ended a 5 
day state visit for talks which "opened a new era 
of friendly relations" and signed a treaty of coopera- 
tion and friendship. 

Jan. 19: Anthracite miners at Jaràdah ended their 
strike after agreement was reached on wage increases 
and other benefits, it was reported. 

Feb. 5: The British Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs ended a 4 day visit for talks with govern- 
ment leaders. 

Feb. 7: King Hasan announced a Cabinet reshuffle 
with the appointments as follows: 

Ahmed Rida Guedira: State for Planning and 
Economy 

Abdel Hafid Boutaleb: Justice 

Mohamed Imani: Public Works 
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Driss Slaoui was appointed Director-General of 
the Royal Cabinet. 
Feb. 11: Former Prime Minister M’Hamad Zeghari 
died at the age of 63. 


Pakistan 


(See also General, Iran) 


1968 

Nov. 17: Former Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
Asghar Khan announced he would join the political 
opposition and actively campaign for government 
reforms. 

World Bank President Robert McNamara ended 
a 4 day visit for talks with President Ayub. 

A 3 man scientist delegation ended a 16 day visit 
to the USSR. 

Nov. 19: UNICEF agreed to provide material assist- 
ance worth $38m for implementing an integrated 
health program over the next 3 years. : 

Nov. 26: Demonstrators, protesting police methods, 
clashed with police in Rawalpindi. All educational 
institutions in the city were closed. 

Nov. 27: The World Bank announced a $35m loan 
for improvement in West Pakistans highway 
system. 

Dec. 1: President Ayub announced changes in univer- 
sity education regulation to redress the "genuine 
grievances" of students and said his government 
would use all its resources to defend the present 
political structure. 

Dec. 2: Demonstrations were staged throughout West 
Pakistan protesting the government’s detention of 
political leaders. 

British Foreign Secretary Michael Stewart ended 
a week's visit for talks with government officials. 

Dec. 5: Journalists in Rawalpindi went on a 3 hour 
strike protesting the suppression of press freedom. 

Dec. 6: Former Governor of East Pakistan Mohamed 
Azam Khan announced he would begin a tour of 
the country "to gather mass support to change the 
government.” 

Demonstrators clashed with police in Rawalpindi 
with a number of policemen seriously injured. 

Dec. 8: Police in Dacca clashed with crowds protesting 
the government ban on public gatherings. 

Dec. 9: The USSR agreed to increase mutual trade, 
exporting primarily machines and equipment in 
exchange for Pakistani jute, cotton and wool. 

Dec. 11: Speaking in Dacca, Asghar Khan said that 
the choice of an opposition candidate in the coming 
presidential elections should be made by the East 
Pakistanis. 

Dec. 13: A general strike was held in Dacca protesting 
what was termed government repression. Two 
people were reportedly killed in clashes with police. 

Dec. 16: The Asian Development Bank approved a 15 
year $10m loan to the Industrial Development Bank 
of Pakistan to meet medium and long term credit 
requirements of industries in the private sector. 

Dec. 17: The National Assembly was prorogued. 

e 
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Dec. 20: Asghar Khan was ordered to appear before 
a Dacca court on January 4 on charges of violating 
government regulations on public assembly. 

Dec. 26: The People’s Republic of China signed an 
agreement providing Rs 200m of credit for projects 
and non-project assistance. 

A general strike called by the Students’ Action 
Committee was held in Rawalpindi. 

Dec. 28: The People's Party announced that Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto would run for President in the coming 
elections. 


1969 

Jan. 6: Eight opposition parties formed the Pakistan 
Democratic Movement, announcing they would not 
participate "at any level" in the coming elections if 
their "minimum conditions of democracy were not 
met." 

lan. 16: The International Finance Corporation an- 
nounced a basic commitment of $5.66m in a $17m 
modernization and expansion project for the Karna- 
phuli Paper Mills in East Pakistan. 

lan. 18: Students at Dacca University, demonstrating 
against police actions during demonstrations, clashed 
with the police. 

lan, 19: Agreement was reported with Japan for a 
$30m credit grant for purchase of development 
goods and financing development projects. 

4n. 21: At least 30 people were injured in Dacca in 
fiots protesting the death of a student during 
demonstrations. 

4n». 23: Ruler of Abu Dhabi Shaykh Zayd Bin Sultan 
arrived for a 3 day official visit. 

@n, 24: Student leaders led a general strike in Dacca 
during which offices were burned. After police 
opened fire, reportedly killing 3 and wounding 15, 
the Army was called in to disperse the crowds and 
a curfew was imposed. 

an, 26: Great Britain granted 4 £4.5m interest free 
loans to finance purchases from Britain of chemicals 
and dyes, drugs, pharmaceutical raw materials and 
machinery. 

Three curfew violators were killed and 7 
wounded in Dacca when security forces fired on 
them. 

an. 27: In clashes in Karachi between police and 
demonstrators, 6 people were killed. 

an, 28: The government announced the extension of 
curfews in Lahore and Dacca. 

Demonstrations broke out in Peshawar against 
what was termed the repression of anti-government 
protests in Pakistan. Troops were used after the 
demonstrators clashed with police. 

eb. 1: President Ayub said he was ready to discuss 
changes in the Constitution with responsible opposi- 
tion leaders. He said he was deeply grieved by the 
deaths in recent demonstrations caused by “anti- 
social elements” and “enemies of the country.” 

2b, 4: President Ayub sent a letter to East Pakistani 
leader Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan requesting him 
to invite “whomever you liked" to attend a confer- 
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ence in Rawalpindi on February 17. 

Feb. 6: Troops were used to help police disperse 
student demonstrations in Lahore. 

Feb, 8: The government rescinded a 3 year old for- 
feiture on the New Nation Press in Dacca. 

Feb. 10: The West Pakistan High Count in Dacca 
ordered that Bhutto be transferred from jail to 
house arrest at his home in LarKana. 

Feb, 14: President Ayub announced the release of a 
number of political detainees including Bhutto and 
said the state of emergency would be lifted on 
February 17. 


Pertsian Gulf 


(See also General, Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia) 


1968 

Nov. 16: A meeting of the Federal Council of the 
proposed Federation of the Gulf States, to have 
been held in Qatar, was postponed. 

Nov. 26: It was reported in Aden that the Dhofar 
Liberation Front would change its name to the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of the Occupied 
Arabian Gulf and would extend its operations 
throughout the Gulf. 

Nov, 28: The Council of the Federation ended a 2 
day meeting in Sharjah. 

Nov. 30: A 4 man Jordanian military mission began 
a 4 day visit to Abu Dhabi for talks on military aid. 

Dec. 6: Chairman of the "Oman Delegation” Shaykh 
Sulayman Bin Himyar circulated a statement to the 
UN Trusteeship Committee charging that a “wave 
of arrests and suppressive measures” by British 
forces was sweeping Oman. Great Britain denied 
the charge. 

Dec. 11: The British Foreign Office announced a 
£1.025 contribution toward the development of 
Bahrayn airport. 

Dec, 12: The Popular Front for the Liberation of the 
Occupied Arabian Gulf announced it had killed or 
wounded 65 men of the Muscat and Oman forces 
in a clash near Salalah. 

Dec. 17: Ruler of Dubai Shaykh Rashid Bin Sa'id 
al-Maktüm signed a £41m contract with 3 British 
firms to expand Dubai airport. 

Dec. 18: The UN General Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion "deploring the refusal" of Great Britain to stop 
"dominating Oman" and deplored foreign exploita- 
tion of oil resources without the people's consent. 

Dec, 20: Shell spudded its first wildcat in the offshore 
area of Fujayrah, it was reported. 

Dec. 23: Ruler Shaykh Zayd Bin Sultan opened the 
Abu Dhabi National Bank to provide "Abu Dhabi 
citizens with loans for development and construction 


purposes,” 


1969 

Jan, 6: The British firm Power-Gas Corporation agreed 
to be the main contractor for the construction of a 
$44.4m ammonia-urea plant in Qatar, it was 
reported. 
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Jan. 12: The Irish company Mcllvenna Sons & Asso- 
ciates was awarded a development charter by the 
ruler of Sharjah to develop a free port. 

The Ruler of Sharjah awarded oil contracts to 
Shell Hydrocarbons for onshore concessions and 
Shell Minerals and the West German company 
Bomin for offshore concessions. 

Jan. 22: The British firm Costain Civil Engineering 
signed a £14.6m contract to expand Dubai's harbor, 
which is to be made a free port. 

Jan. 29: The meeting of the Council of the Federation, 
to have been held January 28, was postponed until 
March 7. 

Feb. 6: 'Yhe education committee of the Federation 
began a meeting in Qatar. 

Feb. 11: An 8 man French trade delegation ended a 
day's visit to Abu Dhabi and left for 3 day visits to 
Dubai and Qatar. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also General, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 


Morocco) 

1968 

Nov. 20: Jordanian Prime Minister Talbüni and 
Foreign Minister Rifaài ended' a 3 day visit re- 
portedly to discuss the possibility of an Arab 
summit conference. 

A 19 man West German economic delegation 
ended a 9 day visit. 

Nov. 23: 'The Italian firm INCAS signed a SRs 125m 
agreement covering the first stage of a project to 
improve Riyád's streets and sidewalks. 

Nov. 29: Minister of Information Shaykh Jamil Hu- 
jaylan ended a 4 day official visit to Spain. 

Dec, 1: The Ministry of Agriculture and Waters an- 
nounced an agrarian reform program to distribute 
government land to farmers, with the government 
providing technical aid and financial help. 

Dec. 28: Crown Prince of Ra’s al-Khaymah Shaykh 
Saqr al-Qasimi ended a 4 day visit. 


1969 

Jan. 20: French Armed Forces Minister Pierre Mess- 
mer ended a 4 day visit for talks with military and 
defense officials. 

Jan. 29: Machinery and equipment imported by 29 
Saudi industrial concerns were exempted from 
customs duties. 

Feb, 15: The UN Special Fund signed a 5 year agree- 
ment with the Agriculture and Water Ministry to 
set up a training center for Saudi nationals on 
agricultural machinery and irrigation works. 


South Yemen 
(See also Yemen) 
1968 
Nov. 19: Aden Radio reported President Sha'bi's 
statement that his country would further consolidate 
relations with Yemen. 
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Nov. 29: Sha'bi announced that the country's air force 
had struck twice "last week” at Royalist forces near 
Bayhan, destroying their camp and a convoy of 
vehicles. 

Nov. 30: The country celebrated its first anniversary 
of independence. 

Dec. 2: Aden Radio reported heavy fighting along the 
South Yemen-Yemen border with government 
forces reportedly inflicting heavy casualties. 

Dec. 5: Somali Finance Minister Abdallahi Girch 
Dualeh ended a 3 day visit for talks on closer 
economic ties. 

Dec. 8: The government ordered all foreign fishing 
boats to withdraw from its territorial waters, it was 
announced. 

Dec. 14: Reuters reported that a military delegation 
led by Defense Minister Awlaqi ended a month's 
visit to the USSR. 

Dec. 21: A USSR economic mission began talks in 
Aden on aid to the country. 

Dec. 23: Sha'bi said that the country would continue ^ 
on the road to socialism despite the problems of the 
past year and accused Saudi Arabia and the US CIA 
of financing mercenaries to attack the country and 
spread subversion. 


1969 

Jan. 7: Five USSR ships ended a 5 day goodwill visit 
to Aden. 

Jan. 12: Nine employees in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture began a 2 year course in agricultural techniques 
in East Germany. 

Feb. 9: Sha'bi ended an 11 day official visit to the 
USSR during which economic and cultural assist- 
ance for South Yemen was pledged. Trade, eco- 
nomic and technical and development agreements 
were also signed. 

Feb, 11: Sha'bi said "we do not believe in forming a 
Yemeni regional unity, but we believe in . . . Arab 
unity" and said he was prepared to meet with 
Yemeni Premier ‘Amri. 

Feb, 12: Reuters reported new Cabinet ministers as 
follows: 

‘Abd al-Latif al-Sha'bi: Foreign Affairs 

Sayf al-Ahmad al-Dali'1: Finance 

Mahmid ‘Abdallah ‘Ashish: Presidential Adviser 
on Planning 


Sudan 


(See also General) 
1968 


Nov. 23: The British Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment announced a £230,000 grant for the control 
of rinderpost disease. 

The Sudan Information Service reported the 
government lifting of a ban on the publication of 
the newspaper al-Ummab. 

Nov. 26: Minister of Communications Yahya al-Fadli 
told the Constituent Assembly he had dismissed the 
Sudan Railways Board for “suspicious behavior" by 
its chairman Muhammad al-Fadl. 

e 
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Nov. 27: Prime Minister Mahjüb suffered a stroke 
and was flown to London for urgent treatment. 

A 3 man delegation began visits to Chad, the 
Congo (Kinshasa) and the Central African Re- 
public. 

Nov. 28: Former US Treasury Secretary Robert Ander- 
son ended 2 days of talks with President Azhari on 
the possible resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the US. 

Dec. 4: Petroleum workers ended a 3 day strike and 
announced a further work stoppage beginning De- 
cember 8 demanding a 15% pay raise. 

Dec. 5: The IMF approved a stand-by arrangement 
for foreign exchange purchases up to $12m over 
the next year. 

Dec. 7: Reuters reported Minister of Commerce 
Ahmad al-Sayyid al-Hamad saying his party would 
not allow the reformed Ummah Party any additional 
ministerial seats. 

Dec. 9: Reuters reported that opposition in the Assem- 
bly demanded a withdrawal of confidence in a 
Ministry of Commerce under-secretary ‘Abd al- 
Rahim Shaddad, accused of misusing his office. 

Dec. 10: Kampala Radio reported clashes on the 
Uganda-Sudan border between “rival Sudanese.” 
Dec. 12: The Assembly reaffirmed confidence in 

Shadad. 

Dec, 17: Minister of Industry and Mining Mboro 
began a tour of the southern areas of the country to 
explain the government’ s reconstruction plans for 
the area. 


1969 

Jan, 3: Chairman of the Bulgarian Praesidium Georgi 
Traikov ended a week’s visit after signing agree- 
ments on air transport, tourism, cultural exchanges 
and visa facilities. 

Jan. 5: Minister of Commerce Hamad announced the 
government would impose severe restrictions on 
imports, particularly consumer goods, to save £20m 
in foreign exchange. 

Jan. 8: Omdurman Radio broadcast an interview in 
which President Azhari said the government wished 
to lift the state of emergency in the south in the 
near future and denied that any neighboring African 
state had any “wish to aggravate the problem.” 

Jan. 10: Reuters reported that 3 Australian firms had 
agreed to develop mineral resources throughout the 
country, — 

lan. 14: The 1968/69 budget was announced with 
income estimated at S£113m and expenditures, 
S£100m. S£50m was allocated for development. 

lan. 20: MENA quoted acting Premier Rahman saying 
that Sudan could not resume relations with the US 
or West Germany if they continued to side with 
Israel. 


Syrian Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, 
Lebanon, UAR) 
e 
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Nov. 22: Nigetia signed a trade and payments agtee- 
ment. 

Nov. 26: The Ministry of Petroleum announced an oil 
discovery at al-Jabisah which had tested at 2,800 
b/d. 

Nov. 28: The Prosecution ended its case against 77 
accused of conspiring against the state and asked the 
death sentence for 18. 

Dec. 3: The Kuwayti paper al-Ra'y altAmm reported 
that demonstrators had "roved Damascus streets" 
demanding the restoration of the "usurped" Isker- 
derun province. 

Dec. 7: 'The Polish company CENTROZAP contracted 
to provide technicians for the foundry of the Aleppo 
tractor and mechanical products factory. 

Dec. 8: The resolutions of the Ba'th Party 10th Na- 
tional Congress, held in September, were published 
which endorsed the policies of the 9th Congress. 

Dec. 9: 'The Ba'th Party urged union with the UAR 
as an "essential prerequisite" for "the liberation of 
Arab land from Israeli occupation." 

A Yemeni delegation led by Foreign Minister 
Jaghman ended a 5 day official visit. 
A KFAED delegation began a 4 day visit. 

Dec. 18: The government issued decrees providing 
for distribution among peasants of about 1.48m 
acres of agricultural land. 

Dec. 27: Heavy flooding, beginning December 18, 
resulted in extensive damage to bridges and roads. 
No deaths were reported. 

Dec. 29: A Ba'th Party delegation began a visit to 
Cuba, marking that country's anniversary of its 
revolution. 


1969 

Jan. 4: Former Prime Minister Salah al-Bitir, former 
Cabinet minister Walid Talib and 6 other Syrians 
were sentenced to life terms for plotting to over- 
throw the government in 1967. Fifty-three others 
were given terms ranging from 7 months to 20 
years. l 

Jan. 23: A USSR oil delegation headed by Petroleum 
Industry Minister Shashin ended a 9 day official 
visit with a joint communiqué on cooperation in 
developing Syria’s oil production. 

Feb, 7: 'The Polish Assistant Minister for Foreign Trade 
ended a 6 day visit after signing an agreement to 
supply capital goods and aid in exchange for cotton, 
phosphates, crude and manufactured goods. 

Feb, 12: An East German delegation led by Foreign 
Minister Otto Winzer ended a 12 day visit. 


Tunisia 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, 
au Libya) 
1968 
Nov. 21: Secretary of State for National Defense Bahi 
Ladgham presented the draft Ds 130. 2m budget for 
1969 to the National Assembly. 
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Nov. 26: The Foreign Ministry announced that Kenya 
and Tunisia had agreed to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions on the ambassadorial level. 

Nov. 27: The World Bank announced an $8.5m loan 
for the improvement of 3 major ports. 

Dec. 6: The government announced it would increase 
teachers’ salaries by between 15 and 40% beginning 
October 1, 1969. 

L’ Action reported a DM 17m West German loan 
for improvement in irrigation and the supply of 
drinking water. 

Dec. 7: Director General of the Security Forces Tahar 
Belkhodja was relieved of his post and his place on 
the central committee of the Destour Party. 

Dec. 9: France announced financial aid to the country, 
reportedly £110.5m, for "power, industrial mining 
and communications equipment programmes." 

Dec. 13: Reuters reported that talks with the EEC 
had resumed in Brussels. 

Dec. 19: Personal representative of President Bour- 
guiba, Taleb Slim ended a month's goodwill visit to 
Kenya, Tanzania, Ethiopia and Upper Volta. 

Dec. 20: Hassan Dabbu was named Chief of National 
Security, it was reported. 

Dec. 24: The US Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced a Food for Freedom agreement to provide 
$15.5m worth of agricultural commodities. 

Dec. 27: Rumanian Foreign Minister Manescu ended 
a week's official visit for talks with President 
Bourguiba. 

Dec. 30: The IMF approved a stand by arrangement 
authorizing purchases of foreign exchange up to 


$6m. 


1969 

Jan. 1: 'The Official Gazette listed tax increases up to 
1095 to balance the 1969 budget. 

Jan. 8: Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Habib 
Bourguiba Jr. said he favored an arms embargo for 
the entire Middle East "because peace has never 
been achieved by preparing for war." 

Jan. 14: The French daily Le Fzgaro published an 
interview with President Bourguiba in which he 
criticized Arab governments for seeking help from 
the USSR. 

Jan. 17: The World Bank agreed to a $15m loan and 
Sweden, to a credit equivalent of $5m, both to be 
used to improve the country’s water supply. 

Jan. 24: Holland agreed to a £1.7m loan and agreed 
to make £200.000 available in technical aid over 
the next 3 years. 

Feb. 6: Bourguiba Jr. ended a 3 day visit to France 
after announcing the 2 countries’ agreement to con- 
tinue military cooperation and agreement that 
France would give “substantial aid" for the 4 year 
plan. 

Feb. 12: Thirty people went on trial before the State 
Security Court charged with conspiracy against ex- 
ternal security of the state, forming an illegal 
association and theft. 
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Turkey 


_ (See also General, Cyprus, Kuwayt, Syria) 

1968 

Nov. 20: Minister of Industry Mehmet Turgut, at the ^ 
Private Sector meeting of Ministers, set predicted 
economic growth for 1969 at 6.8% and called the 
country’s economy “planned development with 
Western measures.” 

Nov. 22: Iraqi Army Chief of Staff Ansari ended an 
11 day visit. 

Nov. 26: The US agreed to loan $3m to control culti- 
vation and distribution of natural narcotic crops. 
Nov. 28: Students demonstrated at Ankara airport 
against the arrival of US Ambassador-designate 

Robert Komer. 

Rumanian Foreign Minister Manescu ended a 
week's visit after signing consular and legal agree- 
ments. 

Nov, 29: Prime Minister Demirel opened the Justice 
Party's convention in Ankara. 

Nov. 30: The 1969 budget of T£ 26,000m was pre- 
sented to the Parliament. 

Dec. 9: Talks began with the EEC in Brussels on 
Turkey's future with the Community. 

Dec. 10: Demirel announced a Cabinet reshuffle after 
the resignation of Labor Minister Erden and Cus- 
toms and Monopolies Minister Tekhin. Nihat 
Mentesa was appointed Customs and Monopolies 
Minister. 

Dec. 16: Two new ministers were announced as 
follows: 

Turgut Toker: Labor 

Selahttin Kilic: Rural Affairs 

Ankara Daily News reported that a new tax bill 
would be introduced to Parliament to close the T£ 
1,700m budget deficit. 

Dec. 18: The OECD ended 2 days of talks in Paris on 
aid to Turkey with a statement that a substantial 
volume of aid could be envisaged and stressed the 
need for increased taxation in 1960 to maintain 
internal economic stability. 


1969 

Jan. 3: Trade Minister Ahmet Turkel announced the 
1969 import quota of $860m, $365m of which will 
be for investment goods. 

Jan. 6: Students of the Middle East Technical Univer- 
sity in Istanbul overturned and burned US Am- 
bassador Komer's cat while he was meeting with 
the University president. 

Jan. 7: 'The government expressed regret to the US 
over the University incident. Two students suspected 
in the incident were arrested. 

Jan. 18: Foreign Minister Caglayangil ended a 6 day 
visit to Japan after issuing a joint communiqué 
agreeing on the promotion of economic cooperation. 

Jan. 25: Jordanian Economy Minister Sharabi ended a 
Á day visit in which the countries agreed to promote 
joint economic development through  bi-lateral 
investment. 

e 
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Jan. 31: The European Investment Bank agreed to 
loan $7.6m for the construction of a 38 KW electric 
power line from Gokcekaya to Izmir. 

Feb. 10: Strict security measures were taken in Istanbul 
to protect the US 6th fleet on a goodwill visit. 

"eb. 14: The World Food Programme will provide 
$22m of food aid for economic and social develop- 
ment projects, it was reported. 

Teb, 15: Fighting broke out in Izmir between students 
for and against the visit of the Gth fleet with 20 
reported injured. 


United Arab Republic 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Syria) 
L968 


Nov. 16: Al-Abrazm announced a National Defense 
Council composed of military and political leaders 
would be formed to coordinate political and military 
activity. 

United Arab Airlines announced a $25m advance 
loan from "an American financial group" to buy 
new Boeing aircraft. 

Nov. 18: East Germany signed a £35m trade agree- 
ment for 1969 and a pact on scientific cooperation. 

Vov. 19: Rumania signed an agreement increasing 
mutual trade by £22m, an increase of 13% over 
1968. 

You. 21: Jordanian Prime Minister Talhüni and 
Foreign Minister Rifai ended a 2 day visit report- 
edly to discuss a possible Arab summit conference. 

Reuters reported a Kuwayti payment of £3.225m 
as part of the aid agreed on after the June war. 

Tov. 22: The government reported that 4 people were 
killed and 43 wounded in Mansürah when "non- 
student elements" infiltrated a peaceful student 
demonstration protesting a tightening of educational 
standards. The casualties occurred when the infiltra- 
tors reportedly attacked "security forces." 

USSR Deputy Prime Minister Yefremou ended 
a 10 day visit to tour military installations and sign 
an agreement supplying equipment and machinery 
worth E£ 1.3m for the Aswan High Dam. 

lov, 23: Demonstrations occurred in Alexandria pro- 
testing the tightening of educational standards and 
what were termed harsh police measures in 
Mansirah, 

The Ministry of Industry and Petroleum and 
Mineral Resources announced a new oil discovery 
by General Petroleum Company at al-‘Uyun. 

lov. 24: The government closed indefinitely all uni- 
versities in the country “in the light of recent 
events,” 

‘ov, 25: Student demonstrations continued in Alex- 
andria and Cairo. 

lec. 1: President Nasir’s special envoy Muhammad 
Hasan Zayyat ended a 6 week tour of African 
countries, 

ec, 2: Nasir said that Egypt could not tolerate any 
more student disturbances and blamed “outside” 
elements for the riots. 

e 
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Minister of Justice Nusayr announced the arrest 
of a war veteran, Mahmüd al-Haddad, who report- 
edly fomented the recent rioting in Alexandria at 
Israel's behest. 

Dec. 3: Nasir announced that the government had 
broken up an Israeli spy ring that included several 
Egyptians and announced a month's amnesty for 
Israeli agents working in the country to turn them- 
selves in. 

Dec. 4: Nasir said that the country did not aim at a 
"liberal society" or "the open Western societies in 
which there are diverse parties," but at "open 
revolutionism.” 

Poland agreed to boost mutual economic coopera- 
tion and to cooperate in expanding and modern- 
‘izing the steel and non-ferrous metal industries. 

Dec. 10: Schools in Alexandria and Mansürah were 
reopened, it was announced. 

Dec. 20: Yemeni Prime Minister ‘Amri ended a 3 
week visit which he termed "extremely successful.” 

Dec. 24: Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
ended a 4 day visit for talks on the "consolidation 
of relations" between the UAR and the USSR. 

Dec. 26: The USSR newspaper Izvestia reported that 
the Aswan High Dam and its approaches had been 
surrounded by anti-aircraft guns to protect the 
structure, 

Dec, 27: Yugoslav firm Brodospas agreed with the 
Alexandria Port Authority to clear the port, begin- 
ning in January. 

Dec. 28: The Supreme Security Court began the trial 
of 7, including 2 Army officers, charged with at- 
tempting to overthrow the government. 


1969 

Jan. 3: A MENA report was published of World 
Bank agreement, in principle, on a £70m loan, 
£20m of which would be used on an 8 year land 
reclamation project in the Nile Delta. 

Jan. 7: Syrian Foreign Minister ‘Ashawi ended a 6 
day visit. 

Foreign Minister Riyad began a 2 day visit to 
Belgrade. 

Al-Ahram reported that the university professors 
and students held in connection with the November 
disturbances would not be put on trial but released 
for disciplinary action by their respective univer- 
sities. 

Jordanian Defense Minister Tügàn began a 5 
day official visit. 

Jan. 10: Results of the January 8 elections for the 
National Assembly were announced with 319 can- 
didates backed by the ASU and 11 independent 
candidates winning seats. Run off elections will be 
held for 20 other seats. 

Jan. 11: Universities throughout the country were 
reopened. 

Jan. 17: Tanzanian President Nyerere arrived on a 
2 day state visit. 

Jen. 25: MENA reported the government's receipt of 
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Saudi aid of £10,262,000 as agreed on after the 
june war. 

The Lebanese paper a/-Anwar reported that the 
UAR had decided on restoring diplomatic relations 
with the US. 

Jan. 28: President of the US firm Phillips, John 
-Houchin announced that oil had been found 90 
miles from the Libyan border on a concession held 
by Phillips and the Egyptian General Petroleum 
Corporation. 

Feb. 3: The London Financial Times reported a state- 
ment by the Chairman of the Suez Canal Authority 
that the clearing of the Canal would be accom- 
panied by an improvement scheme enabling tankers 
up to 250,000 tons to use the Canal. 

Feb. 10: The USSR signed a protocol under which 
trade in 1969/70 would rise by 15% up to £150m. 

Feb. 11: Jordanian Prime Minister Talhüni and For- 
eign Minister Rifài arrived for talks on possible 
peace settlements and commando activity. 


Yemen 
(See also Algeria, Itaq, South Yemen, Syria, UAR) 


1968 | 

Nov. 19: San‘a’ Radio reported that publication an 
sale of all periodicals and journals would be licensed 
‘by the Ministry of Information. 

Nov. 24: The Ambassador to Lebanon, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Baydani, announced his resignation from 
the foreign service protesting the replacement of 
Republicans in official capacities by former Royalists. 

Nov. 26: San‘a’ Radio announced that direct taxation 
on incomes of non-government workers would be 
introduced. 

Nov. 27: Prime Minister ‘Amri said that the moun- 
tains surrounding San‘a’ had been secured by 
government forces. 

Nov. 28: ‘Amri announced that the Republican Coun- 
cil and government would resign early in 1969 after 
the promulgation of a new constitution. The new 
National Assembly would then elect a new presi- 
dent. ‘Amri also announced that a committee was 
being formed to make peace with the Royalists. 
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Dec. 1: A Republican Council decree announced the 
1968/69 budget of Rs 102,705,842. 

Dec. 19: A Soviet economic delegation arrived for 
talks on Yemeni development plans. 

Dec. 25: Republican Council Chairman Iryini praised 
the Soviet role in strengthening Yemeni armed 
forces and said that unity should be brought about 
with South Yemen. 


1969 

Jan. 4: Minister of Foreign Affairs Jaghman said that 
he hoped diplomatic relations with the US would 
be restored as soon as possible and that he had 
taken the initiative already. 

Jan. 7: San‘a’ Radio announced a decree restricting 
imports to a list of specified goods. For certain 
luxury items, a 100% tariff would be imposed. 

Jan. 11: A West German Foreign Ministry delegation 
arrived for talks reviewing "agricultural and other 
projects." l 

Jan. 12: San‘a’ Radio reported that the road linking 
San‘a’ to 'Ta'izz was open to civilian traffic. 

Jan. 26: San'à' Radio reported that the leader of the 
abortive mutiny in August, ‘Abd al-Wahhab, was 
killed by security forces. 

Jan. 29: Reuters reported that a curfew had been 
` imposed on San‘a’ after clashes between rival army 
units. 

Feb, 1: A new Royalist Cabinet was formed with 
Imam Muhammad al-Badr retaining the Premier 
and Foreign Affairs posts. 

Feb. 2: San‘a’ Radio broadcast Foreign Minister 
Jaghman’s statement that “full responsibility for 
the failure to achieve Yemeni unity” rests with 
South Yemen’s NLE. 

Feb. 8: Information Minister Isma‘il al-‘Aqwa said that 
a Yemeni Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment was arrested in January and that YRs 500,000 : 
had been impounded. 

Feb. 13: AP reported the government making the 
Yemeni Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
the only agent entitled to deal in foreign exchange. 
Holders of foreign exchange were given a week to 
turn it in for Yemeni currency. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC REVIEW 


RAPID POPULATION GROWTH IN 
BAGHDAD AND AMMAN 


L. W. Jones 


Two Middle Eastern cities which were world 
famous in earlier times and remain centers of 
great importance in their own countries are 
once more of general interest, demographically 
speaking. Baghdad and Amman, the capitals of 
Iraq and Jordan respectively, are growing at 
exceptionally rapid rates, and contribute much 
to the remarkably high levels of urbanization of 
their countries and, indeed, of the Middle East. 

In 1965 about 1.745 million persons were 
enumerated in Baghdad, or 21 per cent of the 
population of Iraq;? while Amman had in the 
following year a population of about 330,000, 
or 17 per cent of the people of Jordan? For 
Baghdad, earlier comparable totals are not avail- 
able because of differing definitions in the 
censuses, but the population of Baghdad Prov- 
ince is known at all three census dates. It has 
grown thus: 


1947 817,205 
1957 1,313,011 
1965 2,124,323 


Comparisons of figures for certain areas within 
the province, but not comprising the city ex- 
actly, indicate that in the last decade the city 
itself may well have grown by about eight per 
cent annually. Before 1947 nothing better than 
rough estimates were made—for instance, that 
of 50,000 in the mid-19th century, and of 


250,000 during the 1920s. 

More detail about Amman can be traced. 
Around 1875 no one at all lived there, but 
shortly after, immigrant Circassians settled on 
the ancient but abandoned site. They were 
joined by local inhabitants who soon came to 
outnumber them, and the town grew by leaps 
and bounds as the Hijaz railway linked it to the 
outside world. It became the capital of the new 
state of 'Transjordan in 1921, and refugees 
flooded the newly-termed state of Jordan—of 
which Amman was still the capital—in 1948. 
Its population increased on the following lines: 


1900 2,000-3,000 estimated 

1920 2,000-5,000 estimated 

1938 20,000 estimated 

1945 60,000 estimated 

1952 108,304 Census of Housing 

1961 246,475 Population Census 

1966 330,000 Social Survey of Amman 


The annual rate of growth was about 9.6 per 
cent between 1952 and 1961 and has been about 
six per cent in the last five years.* 

Naturally, the boundaries of both Baghdad 
and Amman have expanded in the last decades. 
It is not clear whether Baghdad now includes 
established settlements which were outside the 
town's formal limits at one time, but it is un- 


1. "Baghdad" and "Amman" indicate the cities alone. References to the surrounding provinces of the same 


name include the word "Province." 


2. First-count figures from the population census of October 15, 1965, issued by the Ministry of the Interior. 
3. According to the so far unpublished results of the Social Survey of Amman, 1966, and to estimates of 


the Amman Municipality. 


4. As a result of the June 1967 war, another 100,000-140,000 persons crowded into Amman City, it is 
sstimated. Since the state's total population was then reckoned to be about 1.34 millions, roughly 35 per cent 


of it was living in the capital. 


A L. W. JONES is a member of the UN Secretariat and former United Nations Regional Demographic Adviser, 
Middle East. During the past academic year he was lecturer at the University of Western Ontario. 
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likely. The Amman boundaries have certainly 
been amended to match the growth of the 
settled area. The remarkable topographical 
arrangement of Amman—a narrow, inhospita- 
ble valley surrounded by a number of abrupt, 
bare hills—virtually precludes the possibility of 
an original settlement away from the present 
town center. Certainly in Amman, and very 
probably in Baghdad, the reported city growth 
has been the result of genuine population in- 
crease and not of manipulation of city adminis- 
trative boundaries. 


Causes of the Rapid Growth 


When a capital city doubles in size within ten 
years, it is easy to suspect that international 
migration has played a part. But it has not influ- 
enced the growth of Baghdad at all, since any 
international migration which has occurred has 
been away from Iraq; and in Amman it has been 
limited in the last decades to the influx of 
Palestine refugees since 1948. Amman’s popu- 
lation has more than trebled since 1952, and 
in those years no immigration—indeed, rather 
the reverse—has occurred, but no doubt the ex- 
ceptional mobility of a partly immigrant popu- 
lation has served to heighten the natural 
migratory trend within the country. 


Natural growth has been high—at about 3.2 
per cent annually in recent years, according to 
United Nations estimates? or at 3.4 per cent a 
year if Iraq’s census totals of 1957 and 1965 are 
to be accepted as correct. It is quite likely that 
there were fewer omissions at the later census— 
a pattern commonly found as experience and 
techniques of census work improve—so that the 
inter-censal increase was slightly exaggerated 
and was, really nearer the 3.2 per cent of the 
United Nations. In the capitals themselves, 
natural growth may have been even slightly 
more rapid, since mortality is probably more 
severe in the country than in the towns, and 
because Jordan’s last census indicated that fer- 
tility was higher in urban than in rural areas. 


Migration into both capitals has obviously 
been on a huge scale—in Amman, apparently, at 


5. United Nations, “World Population Prospects,” 
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about seven per cent a year from 1952 to 1961, 
and about three per cent a year since then; and 
in Baghdad at about five per cent a year. The 
reasons behind such exceptional migration are . 
difficult to trace and certainly cannot be pin- 
pointed, but what evidence is available, together 
with local expert opinion, is summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 


* * * 


In both countries the distribution of popula- 
tion is highly uneven, as huge areas consist of 
no more than desert for which, so far, no use 
has been found. In Iraq, people are concentrated 
along the Tigris and Euphrates rivers which tra- 
verse the country in a north-south direction. 
Almost all of Jordan's population lives within 
a quarter of the land area, situated in the north 
of the country. 

Furthermore, population growth has been un- 
evenly spread, causing the distribution to be- 
come more irregular than ever. This can be 
illustrated in the case of Iraq by comparing the 
population totals of the 14 provinces in 1947 
and 1965, and by expressing the inter-censal in- 
crease in each as a proportion of the hypothetical 
increase, had growth been evenly distributed in 
all provinces. Only three provinces have a per- 
centage of over 100, the figures being 152, 107 
and 105. This means that three provinces in- 
creased by migration at the expense of the re-- 
maining 11, and that almost all of the increase 
was concentrated in only one of them, Baghdad. 
It is pertinent to note that of the other two 
receiving provinces, Basrah is in the extreme 
south and Sulaymaniyyah is in the north. 

In Jordan, the concentration of growth in and 
around the capital has been even more marked. 
Only one of the country’s seven census districts 
grew more rapidly than the country itself be- 
tween 1952 and 1961—Amman. Two others 
grew at about the average rate, three at con- 
siderably less, and one actually decreased. A 
marked differential is found between two sec- 
tions of the country, the so-called West Bank, 
the area west of the river Jordan which was 


p. 141; Department of Statistics, Jordan, “Analysis of 


the Population Statistics of Jordan, vol. I,” comprising studies made by a United Nations demographer in 1966. 
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formerly part of the British mandate of Pale- 
stine, and the East Bank which at that time 
formed part of the state of Transjordan. During 
the 1950s, the weight of Jordan's population 
shifted from the West to the East Bank. The 
latter, which included Amman, had 44 per cent 
of the population in 1952 but 53 per cent in 
1961. Apparently, 150,000 people, in a popula- 
tion of one and a half millions, moved from the 
West to the East Bank in that period, virtually 
all of them into Amman province and most into 
Amman town. 


About ÁÁ per cent of the population of each 
country were enumerated in urban areas at the 
last census remarkably high proportions in 
view of the minute industrial capacity of Jordan 
and of the only slightly larger capacity of Iraq. 
Admittedly Iraq has a flourishing oil industry, 
but its capital-intensive nature does little to 
encourage such a high level of urbanization; and 
indeed, over 20 per cent of the population lives 
in Baghdad alone, far away from the oil fields. 
But the influence of the latter does no doubt 
exist in other towns such as Mosul and Basrah, 
which expanded at about five and six per cent a 
year, respectively, between 1957 and 1965, so 
that in Iraq urban growth is distributed through- 
out the country, although unevenly. In Jordan, 
on the other hand, it is confined to three towns: 
Zarqa, a close neighbor of Amman; Amman 
itself, and Irbid. In total it is rapid, but its 
geographical distribution is determined by the 
more marked, general movement from the West 
to the East Bank. All the towns above mentioned 
are on the East Bank; of the West Bank towns, 
Jerusalem has just been holding its own, Bethle- 
hem, Nabulus and Hebron have grown at much 
less than the national rate, and Tulkarm has 
actually lost population since 1952. 


The preponderance of males sometimes found 
in receiving areas—in South East Asia, for 
example—is hardly present in Iraq and Jordan, 
except in the case of Zarqa’, Jordan, the site of 
a new and large military camp. In Amman and 
Irbid the proportion of males is little higher 
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than elsewhere, and in Baghdad also the sex 
ratio is not abnormal. This suggests that Middle 
East migration does not take the form found 
elsewhere of an exploratory move by males, re- 
sulting eventually in their returning home or 
being joined by their families. In Iraq and 
Jordan, at least, migration seems to be a family 
affair from the outset, implying, perhaps, a 
determination never to return—no matter what 
conditions are found at the other end of the 
journey—and therefore confidence that they can 
hardly be worse than they are at home. 


Is better opportunity for schooling an incen- 
tive for rural-urban migration? It seems doubt- 
ful. In 1961, considerably more children were 
attending school, primary and secondary, in the 
West Bank towns of Jordan—the area of out- 
migration—than in the capital, and literacy was 
better there also, even in the youngest ages. In 
Iraq, on the other hand, school attendance was 
much nearer complete in Baghdad province than 
elsewhere—95 per cent at ages 7-12 but only 
78 per cent in the whole country in 1964, for 
instance, with a considerably larger differential 
at ages 15-18. An Iraqi child's chances of going 
on from primary school are much better in or 
near the capital —more than twice as good as in 
most other provinces. Observers have agreed 
that schooling is not a major factor in migration, 
and confirmation is found in the report on the 
1960 Social Survey of Amman wrhich noted that, 
in spite of the Compulsory Education Act of 
1955, about a quarter of the primary school 
population was evading school and referred to 
“passive resistance to schooling."" 


The censuses of both countries enquire into 
the numbers of children born alive to mothers. 
In 1957, Baghdad mothers claimed an average 
about 10 per cent higher than in Iraq generally, 
and the ratio of children aged 0-4 to women 
aged 15-49 was 936 per 1,000 in Iraq, but 1,112 
in Baghdad province. In Jordan also there was 
a strong suggestion that fertility is higher in 
urban than rural areas—a conclusion accepted as 
correct by the United Nations demographer® 


6. Iraq's distinction between "urban" and “rural” is an unusual one, and appears to underestimate the urban 


population. 


7. Ministry of Social Affairs, "Social Survey of Amman 1960," p. 72. 


8. Department of Statistics, Jordan, op. cit. 
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working in the country in 1966. This unusual 
urban advantage not only of survival of children 
but fertility as well may be due to the better 
levels of living in the towns which observers 
cannot fail to see. 


Official policy on urbanization hardly exists. 
A reason is certainly the political instability in 
both countries. It not only hinders policy making 
on any subject, but tends, consciously or un- 
consciously, to favor a concentration in and 
around the capital. 'This is a matter of history in 
Iraq; in Jordan it is occurring today, although 
possibly not intentionally. Another reason is 
that the facts ate hardly known. In Amman it 
is realized that the 1961 total of 246,000 has 
now increased by more than a third, but the 
1966 sample Social Survey of the capital failed 
to give a reliable population total because of 
the absence of a good sampling frame. The exact 
population of Baghdad city, even as enumerated 
in the 1965 census, was in dispute to the extent 
of a 10 per cent variation because the census 
authority failed to tabulate the Municipal area 
separately, and it could not be decided whether 
the lesser administrative divisions which were 
tabulated were wholly within the Municipal 
limits or not. Nevertheless, there is occasional 
mention of a policy to disperse new industry 
throughout each country. On the other hand, 
both governments are highly centralized, so 
most of the prizes of employment by the state 
can be won only in the capitals—for instance, 
the privilege in Iraq of a free house plot. Nor 
is there any restriction on the building of new 
houses in either capital. 


Surveys of Amman in 1958 and 1966 en- 
quired into reasons for migrating to the capital. 
In the former, four of every five migrant heads 
of households claimed to have been seeking a 
better job or to be displaced persons? It is safe 
to say that most displaced persons were also 
looking for better jobs. In 1966 the reasons 
given were much the same: many young people 
had come with their parents, but of the remain- 
der, few stated any point other than seeking 
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work or being displaced persons. Foremost 
among the factors suggested to the writer in 
discussion were the much higher living stand- 
ards of the capital. They are materially aided by | 
remittances from Jordanians working abroad, 
to whom Amman presents the best opportuni- 
ties for investment. While white collar work in 
particular is not always easy to find in the 
capital, unemployment in general is not enough 
to discourage migration, and wages have risen 
steeply in recent years. Nor does the change 
from individual enterprise on the land to work- 
ing for an employer in the towns deter migrants, 
for whether the new work pattern is popular 
or not, the incentive of cash wages prevails. 


There is nothing to suggest that the basic 
causes of migration in Iraq differ from those in 
Jordan. Recently expressed opinion indicates 
that they are similar, and so did the one survey 
which ever enquired into the matter. Made in 
1957, it reported that 66 per cent of migrants 
came to the capital for financial betterment, and 
that the newcomers generally found positions in 
the unskilled labor market without difficulty, even 
though no security was attached to them. Other 
reasons reported were hunger, shortage of water, 
flooding, failure of crops, quarrels with the 
shaykh.? The expansion of the government 
organization and of the demand for services 
accompanying rising oil revenues in the 1950s 
no doubt played a part also. But governmental 
intervention must not be overlooked in Iraq. 
About 1959, a year after the establishment of 
the republic, there was a wave of migration to 
Baghdad, encouraged by official offers of free or 
cheap building sites and assistance in building 
simple houses. A second wave was set in motion 
in 1963-4. One result of the former was the 
Thawrah settlement, within the Baghdad mu- 
nicipal limits but separated from the city center 
by a stretch of desert, and reportedly containing 
350,000 or more people today. The effects were 
more than short term, since many of the 
migrants came from the distant south, and, 
maintaining their tribal spirit, passed on the 


9. J. M. Hacker, "Modern Amman, a Social Survey.” Durham, 1960. 
10. D. G. Phillips, "Rural to Urban Migration in Iraq," Economic Development and Cultural Change, July 


1959, p. 413. 
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good news to their friends, and began a flow of 
population which is still continuing. 

Not all of these reasons, naturally, apply to 
migrants coming from the provincial towns 
rather than from the country. Their numbers 
may be small, but their existence suggests that 
urban conditions outside the capitals are at an 
intermediate level and serve to encourage many 
migrants to move on further and eventually to 
reach the capitals. 


Summarizing, Baghdad and Amman owe their 
recent striking growth to very high rates of 
natural increase, supplemented by even larger 
additions of population through migration. Ac- 
cording to the scanty data and to local opinion, 
work has been the main incentive for migrants. 
Levels of living, including educational standards, 
are generally better in the towns than in the 
country, but as even more people attend school 
and are literate in other Jordanian towns than in 
Amman, it is not certain that education is a 
significant factor. In Jordan the instability of 
the large refugee population has doubtless con- 
tributed to the amount of migration. In Iraq, 
migration has been largely encouraged by the 
government twice since 1958, and in Jordan 
a conspicuous absence of official discouragement 
can be observed. 


Future Expansion 

Natural population growth is likely to remain 
high for some years, and even to increase. For 
the two countries, the following rates are esti- 
mated by the United Nations: 


Per Cent, Annually 
1965-70 3.5 - 3.4 
1970-75 3.5 - 3.6 
1975-80 - 3.7 


Although these will be among the highest rates 
in the world, the possibility of even more rapid 
urban growth cannot be ruled out because of the 
phenomenon of higher urban fertility. 

It is pertinent to consider whether fertility is 
likely to decline in the next few years. So far, 
there is little sign of any decrease, despite the 


11. United Nations, op. cit., p. 141. 
@ 
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high level of urbanization with which it is com- 
monly associated; on the contrary, higher urban 
fertility seems a feature of local urban life. 
Birth rates generally may well be increasing 
with rising levels of living. If this surmise is 
correct, the increase is probably still to come in 
rural areas—that is among more than half the 
populations of Iraq and Jordan. Is any artificial 
limitation of births in sight? Not in Iraq, except 
on the part of a few individuals. There appears 
to be no official policy on the subject; no unoffi- 
cial organization has come into being; individ- 
uals tend to express the view that Iraq has no 
population problem, and that the Qur’an forbids 
any idea of limiting fertility anyway—a view 
inconsistent with the officia] encouragement of 
family planning programs in Pakistan and the 
United Arab Republic. In Jordan, the official 
attitude is similar, but the Family Planning and 
Protection Association of Jordan, a privately 
organized body affiliated to the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation, provides advice 
and assistance to parents concerned with re- 
stricting the size of their families on health 
grounds. Further, according to che 1966 Social 
Survey of Amman, child/woman ratios in differ- 
ent districts of Amman give the interesting 
suggestions that upper and middle class families 
may now be smaller than those in predominantly 
working class districts. Examples are: 


Number of Children aged 0-4 





District per 1,000 Females aged 15-44 
Ashrafiyyah 952 
Jawfah 943 
Town Center 732 
Jabal Amman B 639 
Mahattah 500 
Jabal Wabdah 466 
Jabal Amman A 400 


It is unlikely that international migration will 
have any significant effect on the growth of the 
two Cities. 

Will internal migration to the capitals con- 
tinue? Certainly it will do so. Although esti- 
mating its volume can be little more than guess- 
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work, some considerations together with some 
suggestions about the limits of the cities’ future 
growth are mentioned in the following 
paragraphs. 

What would be regarded in other regions of 
the world as a normal rural-urban flow will be 
heightened in Iraq by the aftermath of the off- 
cially sponsored movement to Baghdad in 1959 
and 1963; and in Jordan by the especial mobility 
of a partly refugee population, reinforced, prob- 
ably; by continued official reluctance to settle 
refugees while hope remains that they may 
eventually return home. Not all of the people 
migrating, of course, will go to the capitals, but 
in the present stage of development of the other 
towns, notably those of Jordan, the latter may 
exercise comparatively little attraction. In many 
developing countries it is the biggest cities 
which attract most migration, and thus grow 
bigger still. The capital of Iraq is already five 
times as large as the next biggest town, and it 
may well be that migrants consider their chances 
of finding work proportionately better in the 
capital. In any case, a stream of migration from 
the southern provinces which might have moved 
in the direction of Basrah in the course of time 
has already been directed to Baghdad by govern- 
mental action. In Jordan, distances within the 
settled area are so small and communications so 
easy that a country dweller might as well move 
to Amman as to any other town. 


The boundaries of both capitals include large 
areas of undeveloped land—in the neighborhood 
of 50 per cent of the total area in each case. 
Water supplies can be increased indefinitely, it 
is said. There seem to be no physical limitations 
to a huge expansion of the populations of both 
cities. À ceiling of expenditure on services and 
on building constrüction is foreseen, but al- 
though it is a major difficulty in the municipali- 
ties’ planning exercises, it will not deter 
migrants while conditions in the capital remain 
better than at home. Neither will official policy, 
according to present indications. The concern 
already felt by the metropolitan authorities 
about the future of the capitals will, doubtless, 
reach the governments in time, and may then 
conflict with the political attractiveness of a 
central concentration of population. If it pre- 
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vails, finding and implementing policies to 
divert migration away from the capitals will 
then be an exceptionally difficult task. Establish- 
ing minor industries in the provinces will - 
probably do no more than absorb a few of the 
local unemployed and underemployed. Because 
of the numbers in the labor force, uncounted 
but generally agreed on to be large, who do not 
do a good day’s work, it is most unlikely that 
any action other than the large scale develop- 
ment of agriculture can slow down rural-urban 
migration, or indeed provide any approach to 
sufficient employment for the economically ac- 
tive populations. At present there is little sign 
that such- development will occur. In recent 
years, the Iraqi countryside has labored under 
conflicting policies which have helped to turn - 
many people away from agriculture, and today 
there is a general impression that it does not 
receive its due share of attention. Admittedly, 
irrigation projects exist, as well as schemes to 
increase production in the shorter term, but it 
is doubtful if they are pressed forward with 
great energy. It is clear, at least, that they have 
done little to deter rural-urban migration so far. 
In Jordan it is said already that while the state 
of agriculture will improve as barren lands are 
made fertile, agricultural loans increase and 
local demand for agricultural produce grows, 
production from the land will depend more and 
more on the use of machinery, and reference is 
made to the lentil crop which has decreased 
because it must be harvested by hand. Small- 
holding farming is, in fact, going out of fashion. 
In both countries, urban developments are able 
to lend immediate prestige to the governments, 
in contrast to rural development which tends to 
be slow and inconspicuous. 

Urban-rural differentials generally are not 
decreasing. Unemployment and underemploy- 
ment exist everywhere, and in the absence of 
any record of even the unemployed, it is only 
possible to say that they appear to be at a higher 
level in the country. The differential in educa- 
tional standards in Iraq is likely to have greater 
effect on the population as the standards them- 
selves rise, so migration is likely to-grow because 
of it; further, as literacy spreads with the coming 
of compulsory primary schooling, more, rather 

. 
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than fewer, people will want to leave the countty 
for the towns to make profitable use of it. 


In sum, both natural growth and increase by 
migration in the two capitals are likely to in- 
crease rather than decrease. Fertility seems un- 
likely to fall in Iraq in the next decade, while 
it might do so in Jordan, being first balanced by 
increasing life expectation, which may cause a 
slight fall in the birth rate from, say, 1975. 
Forecasting the trend of migration is much 
riskier, but on the evidence it should grow 
rather than decrease. 


Taking all these factors into account, we may 
foresee populations of 4.5 millions in Baghdad 
and 850,000 in Amman in 1980. The totals at 
intermediate dates with growth rates will then 


be: 
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Assuming that the United Nations’ projected 
populations in 1980 of 13.8 millions in Iraq and 
3.35 millions in Jordan prove correct, the capi- 
tals will then contain 33 and 26 per cent respec- 
tively of the total populations. Very few 
countries in the world today have such a concen- 
tration of their population in the metropolis. 


Few people in the two countries are inclined 
to believe that their capital will almost double 
in population in ten years, and might even 
double again in the following decade; and cer- 
tainly such growth will be extremely rapid by 
world standards. But hard though the evidence 
may be to credit, we can usefully remember that 
if, 20 years ago when Baghdad had around 
700,000 people and Amman 70,000, today’s 
population totals had been forecast, disbelief 
would certainly have been even greater. 


BAGHDAD AMMAN 
Annual Annual 
Population Growth Rate E Population Growth Rate 

Millions Per Cent i Thousands Per Cent 
1965 1.75 330 
1570 25 64 605 
1975 3.27 67 610 695 
1980 4.52 ` 854 : 
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ISLAMIC STUDIES REVIEW 


SHARIA AND ISLAMIC EDUCATION 
IN MODERN AFGHANISTAN 


Abdul Satar Sirat 


Afghanistan has a population of some four- 
teen million people, ninety-nine per cent of 
whom are Muslim. The Hanafi School* is the 
official religious doctrine of Afghanistan and 
- eighty-five per cent of the Muslims follow this 
doctrine. The rest of the Muslims—fourteen 
per cent—follow the Shi'a Doctrine. The non- 
Muslim Afghans are legally allowed to follow 
their own religious beliefs and rites according 
to Article Two of the 1964 Constitution. This 
one per cent of non-Muslims is composed of 
Hindus, Sikhs and Jews. 

Forty-five years ago Islamic thought and prac- 
tice in Afghanistan were mostly traditional and 
the religious leaders and scholars worked offi- 
cially only in pre-judiciary positions, though 
most of them also worked unofficially as teach- 
ers, instructors or prayer leaders in the mosques 
or Islamic centers. Some of these scholars com- 
pleted their Islamic studies in Afghanistan and 
some others in India (which, at that time, in- 
cluded present Pakistan), Bukhara, Samarkand, 
and Tashkand (now in some of the present 
Russian republics). Most of those who studied 
in India were interested in teaching Islamic 
studies while those who went to Bukhara, 
Samarkand and Tashkand were more interested 
in Sufism and memorizing the Qur'an. Although 
there was no modern Islamic educational sys- 
tem nor was there a systematic classification of 
the Islamic sciences, there were many effective 
scholars who wrote many books and served in 
the development of the new educational and 
judicial system of Afghanistan. 


The official education of Afghanistan forty 
years ago was based on Islamic educational prin- 
ciples. The learning of the Qur’an and the 
Arabic alphabet in the Afghan schools was the 
beginning of literacy. During this period the 
government began to organize official Islamic 
studies in Afghanistan and established for the 
first time an Islamic School in Kabul called Dar 
al-Ulum-i-‘Arabi (House of Arabic Sciences). 

Afterwards, during the last forty years, the 
government sponsored many other Islamic 
schools. Right now, in addition to Dar al-Ulum- 
i-‘Arabi, there is a modern Islamic school called 
Abu Hanifa School located in Bagrami, near 
Kabul. Other Islamic schools include School of 
Fakhr ul madaris and School of Jami‘ in Herat 
the western province of Afghanistan, the School 
of Asadia in Mazar-i-Sharif the northern prov- 
ince, the School of Najm ul madaris in Jalalabad 
the eastern province, the School of Takharistan 
in Kunduz the northeastern province, and the 
School of Zahirshahi in Maimana in the North- 
western Province. The establishment of these 
schools actually is considered the beginning of 
the modernization of Islamic studies in Afghani- 
stan. The curriculum of these schools is chang- 
ing from pure traditional Islamic studies to a 
modern progressive curriculum. At the moment 
the students are studying Islamic Figh (Juris- 
prudence), Tafsir (interpretation of the 
Quran), Hadith (Muhammad’s sayings, deeds 
and approvals), Aqgāyid (Islamic theology) and 
Arabic grammar and literature by a new educa- 
tional system, along with the general courses of 


* Instituted by abu-Hanifah who interpreted the Qur'an largely by means of analogy. 
A ABDUL SATAR SIRAT is dean of the faculty of Islamic law of Kabul University. 
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story, geography, Afghan official languages 
"Dari and Pashtu), literature, chemistry, physics, 
xiology and mathematics. 

In order to provide advanced Islamic studies 
it a high level for judicial members and Islamic 
eaders, the government formed the Islamic Law 
Faculty at Kabul University sixteen years ago. 
some Afghans who graduated from al-Azhar 
Jniversity in Cairo, with some professors from 
hat University, are now teaching in the Faculty 
of Islamic Law at Kabul University. Most stu- 
lents who graduated from this University are 
10w working as part of the judiciary, as teachers 
of Islamic studies for the Ministry of Education 
or as Islamic leaders in Afghanistan. An interest- 
ng fact is that the unofficial traditional Islamic 
icholats have no prejudice against the newly 
:ducated Islamic generation and most of them 
send their children to the new, modern Islamic 
schools. Even the Faculty of Islamic Law estab- 
ished a new department of Islamic Studies for 
Afghan Women several years ago and it is re- 
spected by all This is considered one of the 
;xrogressive modernizations in the Islamic edu- 
cational system in Afghanistan. There is no 
srejudice from the traditional Islamic scholars 
igainst the new Islamic generation and there is 
ilso no prejudice from them against the general 
nodern educational and technological and 
icientific studies. There are many educated peo- 
dle in the technological areas who came from 
raditionally oriented families. 


In addition to the official Islamic schools, 
here are some other schools sponsored by the 
zovernment for memorizing the Holy Qur'an 
ind learning the methods of reading the Qur'an 
ralled Dar ul huffaz (House of Memorizers). 
Many of the blind people go into these schools 
‘or memorizing the Qur’an. There are now six 
xf these schools for memorizing located in the 
cities of Kabul, Herat, Mazar-i-Sharif, Maimana, 
&unduz and Andkhuy. 

The Islamic obligations for worship including 
»rayer, fasting, zakat (alms and charity), and 
he pilgrimage to Mecca, are respected and fol- 
owed very seriously in Afghanistan. Every city, 
own and village has at least one mosque where 
;rayers are held five times daily. In addition to 
eading the group prayers, the prayer leader 
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(imam) teaches the Qur'an and elementary 
Islamic principles to the children of the place. 
Most of the large mosques in the cities, towns 
and villages have become Islamic schools for .. 
Islamic studies. The students as well as the 
prayer leader are supported by the people of 
these places. In Kabul and the centers of large 
provinces this support has been organized by 
the Mayors' offices. 

During the month of Ramadan in all of 
Afghanistan the Muslims fast. The fast is wel- 
comed and people do not break it openly or 
publicly. For special blessings or rewards the 
people read the entire Qur'an at least once 
during this month which is more than they do 
at any other time of the year. In addition to 


this, there is a wonderful custom in Afghanistan ~~ 
which is not seen in most of the other Islamic { 


countries. In almost every mosque the żarawib 
(a special prayer for the nights of Ramadan, in 
addition to the regular five daily prayers) con- 
tains the entire Qur'an over a period of a few 
nights and the people stand and listen to this 
recitation by the prayer leader who is a special 
memorizer of the Qur'an. More than two hun- 
dred mosques in Kabul practice this religious 
custom. For this reason, there are many Afghan 
students memorizing the Qur'an at the Schools 
of Dar ul huffaz. 

The Muslims in Afghanistan respect the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and with improving trans- - 
portation systems more people are able to make 
the pilgrimage each year. However, the govern- 
ments of Afghanistan and Saudi Arabia limit 
the number who are able to make the pilgrim- 
age. About 10,000 go each year. If land trans- 
portation conditions between Afghanistan and 
Saudi Arabia and the accommodations within 
Saudi Arabia improve, the number will increase. 


Unfortunately, zakat (alms and charity), 
which is one of the basic duties and a form of 
financial worship in Islam, is not observed in 
most Islamic countries (including Afghanistan) 
as much as the other duties. Although many 
Muslims give zakat privately, it is not a general 
practice as are prayer, fasting and the pilgrim- 
age. In my opinion there are two reasons for 
this. The first reason is that the topic of the 
zakat is discussed in complicated and old sys- 
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tems of measure. There is no place where one 
can find a simple answer to the amount of the 
zakat since the measure used is very old and 
there is no systematic amount for every piece of 
property. In general, the zakat is two and one- 
half or five per cent. The second reason is that 
there is confusion among the concepts of zakat, 
other alms, and taxes to the government. Many 
people believe that when they give money for 
taxes or alms it is the same as zakat. Actually, 
zakat is in addition to the other alms and taxes 
and is considered by itself as a basic duty of 
Islam. It is a fixed amount and always is un- 
changeable. I feel that it is necessary now to re- 
establish the zakat as an important Islamic 
economic institution based on the principles of 
the Qur'an and Hadith. To be most effective this 
reorganization should be made under the guid- 
ance of the Islamic governments. 

The recent changes of modernization made 
possible by the 1964 Constitution, especially in 
the area of legislation, require new laws to be 
made pertaining to civil, commercial and crim- 
inal affairs and procedures, family life, adminis- 
tration structures and duties, and all other 
national and international affairs. Although 
some theories and methods will be taken from 
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the legal systems of developed countries, the 
Islamic Sharia's basic principles and the Hanafi 
Doctrine provisions will remain as the basic 
source and origin of the Afghan legal system 
and there won't be any law passed conflicting 
with the Islamic principle in Afghanistan 
(Article 64 of Afghanistan's 1964 Constitution). 

Finally, I should say that, even with the 
changes in the Islamic educational system, in 
the Islamic scholars' attitudes, and in legislation 
during the past forty-five years, there is still 
need for serious reorganization and hard work 
to improve traditional Islamic attitudes and edu- 
cation, to revise Islamic law texts and to find 
scientific solutions for new, modern problems 
which are based on Islamic principles. Unfortu- 
nately, these problems started when the door of 
ijtihad was considered closed. The life of Mus- 
lims has kept on moving while the law of Islam 
almost stopped after the fourth century, H?jrab. 
However, there is no evidence in the Sharia for 
closing the door of zj/zbad and rather we see 
evidence that the door should have remained 
open. Therefore, we must make it possible for 
the Islamic Sharia to progress. In addition to 
being a great religion we must make it possible 
for Islam to be a complete legal system for 
human life. 
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A SURVEY OF RECENT MIDDLE 
EASTERN ETHNOLOGY 


Louise E. Sweet 


In so brief a review of recent Middle Eastern 
ethnology (from Morocco to Afghanistan) it is 
patently necessary to limit reference to, or com- 
ment upon, everything that has been achieved 
in research and publication in the past twenty 
years or so. My aim is to indicate to non- 
. anthropologist readers of The Middle East 
Journal what seem to me to be the major foci 
of current ethnological research, the nature of 
such research and some of the major achieve- 
ments. Of necessity, this survey will be limited 
chiefly to substantial, preferably monographic, 
publications in French and English, and to the 
subfield of cultural and social anthropology. In 
doing so, I must omit, but I remind the reader 
of, the extensive and intensive contributions of 
archeologists of prehistoric and archaic oriental 
civilizations who have led the way in methodo- 
logical rigor and, especially, in ecological 
analyses which are of considerable value for 
contemporary studies. I shall proceed by con- 
sidering the research in three historically stereo- 
typed Middle Eastern communities—nomadic 
pastoral tribes, “peasantries” and rural villages, 
and Middle Eastern cities. Lastly, I shall consider 
in the course of the survey some of the favorite 
old problems in Middle Eastern ethnology such 
as parallel cousin marriage: here too, ancient 
Stereotypes are giving way to the accumulation 
of empirical data subjected to critical analysis. 

It is probably well realized by most readers of 
this Journal that the social or cultural anthro- 
pologist engages in methods and problems of 
field research and analysis that are of a different 
order from those pursued by conventional his- 
torians, sociologists, political scientists and 
economists. Our dimensions of inquiry are his- 


torical, systematic and structural, but we ap- 
proach Middle Eastern cultures from a different 
angle. Much of the work of conventional social 
scientists deals with and assumes the national 
state structure and a stratified “mass” population, 
frequently in covert or overt comparison to 
Western industrial systems as the “good,” or 
efficient, or rational standard of comparison. 
Anthropologists focus upon smaller units and 
seek to describe and account for the indigenous 
properties of the diversity of socio-cultural sys- 
tems in the Middle East: they work with the 
cultural modes of organization for survival at 
an empirical level. Extended field residence in 
one or more communities is the context in 
which primary research is carried on; “partici- 
pant observation” is the usual label for this. 
Such procedures have resulted in devastating 
blows to such stereotypes as the romantic free- 
dom of pastoral nomadic tribes, of the uni- 
formity of peasant communities, of the hostili- 
ties of ethnic groups, of the “irrationality” of 
preindustrial economies, of the immobility (in 
any sense of the word) of the so-called “tradi- 
tional” societies of the area. Two anthropological 
frames of reference have been particularly fruit- 
ful in the past twenty years in more adequately 
revealing the realities of Middle Eastern cultural 
systems: that of social anthropology and that of 
cultural ecology, and it is these I shall emphasize 
in this survey. 

It is most agreeable, if perhaps idiosyncratic, 
to suggest that up-to-date anthropological re- 
search in the Middle East began with the publi- 
cation in 1949 of E. E. Evans-Pritchard’s classic, 
The Sanusi of Cyrenaica. This account of the 
rise of the Sanusiyyah order and its structural 
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relation to the Cyrenaican Bedouin tribal system, 
its political changes and decline over a century 
(1843-1943), was a major step away from folk- 
lorism and trait distribution surveys of a more 
naive anthropology. It is, I think, the watershed 
of modern Middle Eastern ethnology. It rests 
upon, in part, foundations laid by such distin- 
guished predecessors as the French students of 
Moroccan and Algerian Arabs, Berbers, and 
other ethnic groups (in particular, the works of 
Robert Montagne) and on the Italian ethnog- 
raphers. It rests also on informed knowledge of 
Islamic religious history and movements. But, 
independently of these, it rests upon Evans- 
Pritchard's own deep experience in field research 
among African “tribal” peoples, seen in their 
ecological contexts, and viewed “holistically,” 
ie. as whole cultural systems in adaptation to 
their geographical and cultural environments 
over time, in economy, social and political 
dynamics and ideology. 

With this work in mind, then, let me turn to 
the body of.discussion and the first sphere of 
Middle Eastern societies, the nomadic pastoral 
tribes. 


Nomadic Pastoralists 


Nomadic pastoral societies exist in the Middle 
East in far greater diversity than general knowl- 
edge is aware of. Such people occupy the steppe 
and desert areas, or transhume from warm 
winter coastal or oasis bases to high plateau 
summer pastures, and are found from North 
Africa to Afghanistan. Legendized as rapacious 
raiders and wasters of cultivated areas, as threats 
to the political integrity of the states across 
whose boundaries they move, little attention 
until recently has been given to the systematic 
and rational dynamics per se of the movements 
of nomadic pastoral polities, of the mechanisms 
of economic and political relations with the 
sedentary peoples whether of village or town, 
of hierarchical relations among their different 
polities, of their internal social structure—in 
short, of recognition of the ecological basis for 
pastoral economies dependent upon natural 
grazing and hence nomadic in land usage. 

New studies of such pastoral societies re- 
peatedly emphasize the symbiotic relations be- 
tween pastoralists and both rural cultivators and 
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urban markets, and the rational adaptation of 
the organization of pastoral societies to the con- 
ditions of their grazing zones. Prominent among 
these is the work of Fredrik Barth. In particular, . 
his studies of the Basseri shepherds of Iran 
(Barth, 1960, 1961) have exposed the sychro- 
nized seasonal movements of pastoral peoples 
from warm winter grazing to highland pastures 
in the Zagros mountain uplands, of their sharing 
of the routes of movement with lesser tribes 
who draw away before them and fall in behind 
them. In terms of economic land usage, Barth 
finds it a maximizing system for the support of 
human societies and their flocks. The efficiency 
of movement lies in coordination guided and 
guarded by a firm multi-centered social structure 
based on the herding unit and headed by the ~. 
tribal chief. This chief's authority is reinforced 
by his aristocratic rank and power and his re- 
sponsibilities lie not only in directing and con- 
trolling the secure movement of the tribe, but 
in maintaining favorable relations with local 
and national power structures. Moreover, Barth 
shows conclusively that the standard of living 
of these Iranian pastoralists is well above that 
of sedentary villagers past whose villages they 
migrate. 


In all Middle Eastern states and across North 
Africa there have been more or less forcefully 
instituted government policies to "sedentarize" 


or otherwise.contain and constrain the move- . 


ments and actions of nomadic pastoralists. On 
the one hand, enforced sedentarization has not 
been conspicuously successful and has, in fact, 
impaired the national economies in the Joss of 
the animal products to the economy and im- 
poverishment and reduction of displaced pas- 
toralists to non-economic dependency on the 
state or to the marginal status of rural prole- 
tarians. On the other hand, the displacement of 
pastoral tribes from their command of long 
distance trade routes by both state control and 
the extension of mechanized transport has also 
reduced the viability of some pastoral peoples, 
most conspicuously, perhaps, the Tuareg of the 
Sahara and the Saudi Arabian tribes (Bataillon 
et al. 1963). 


Few recent studies in depth of these tribes 
and this process are widely available, but those 
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on the Tuareg include Johannes Nicolaisen's 
monumental Ecology and Culture of tbe Pastoral 
Tuareg (1963), a descriptive account, and 
Henri Lhote's Les Touaregs du Hoggar (1955). 
Neither of these is strong in social structural 
analysis, however. 


Following Evans-Pritchard's work on the: 


Sanusi movement E. R. Peters has, in four im- 
portant but scattered papers (1959, 1965, 1967, 
1968), studied several structural aspects and 
institutions of the Cyrenaican Bedouin. He has 
demonstrated the ecological adjustment of social 
structure to steppe resources in water and graz- 
ing, and has analyzed in detail the structural 
features of Cyrenaican Bedouin societies in 
terms of proliferating agnatic segments. Their 
changing alliances, contractions and expansions 
are expressed in the genealogical rationale by 
which Bedouin identify their membership and 
map their territorial rights, and obligations in 
tribal segments. These flow in a continual ad- 
justment to environmental conditions. Marriage 
patterns likewise reveal the use of affinal rela- 
tions to achieve access to resources in water and 
grazing -between lineage segments which are 
regularly moving in locales far enough apart so 
that one lineage which may be fortunate in 
resources in one year can and "must" take in 
affines whose regular grazing routes may be 
drought-ridden in that same year. This brief and 
drastically over-simplified abstract of Peter's 
study scarcely does justice to his close analysis 
of Cyrenaican Bedouin social structure. But it 
will serve at least to mark the contrast of the 
Basseri and other Iranian shepherd transhumants 
from such desert steppe pastoralists, whose 
structural organization is so markedly different 
—the Basseri stratified and segmentary structure 
as opposed to the Cyrenaican segmentary 
lineages, egalitarian, without an internal heredi- 
tary aristocracy. The claim of the Cyrenaican 
Bedouin is, rather, that they are in toto the 
aristocrats of the desert societies, a position 
similar to that claimed by the Arabian Bedouin 
(Sweet, 1961). Typical, perhaps, of social an- 
thropological analysis, Peters is more interested 
in theoretical problems of the pre-industrial 
structure than in current change or in the Libyan 
kingdom-state context in which the Cyrenaican 
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Bedouin are now contained, and the wage labor 
economy into which they are entering. 


Two other recent monographs on pastoral 
peoples add to the small corpus of intensive 
studies: Jan Cunnison's Baggara Arabs: Power 
and Lineage im a Sudanese Nomad Tribe 
(1966), and Emmanuel Marx's Bedouin of the 
Negev (1967). Both are, again, social anthro- 
pological analyses emanating in theoretical 
background from the group at Manchester Uni- 
versity. Cunnison's study is a reminder of 
Middle Eastern pastoral diversity, for the 
Baggara Arabs herd cattle, as do the little known 
Qarah of Dhofar in the Sultanate of Muscat- 
Oman, South Arabia (Sweet 1968: 309-11). 
Much more attention is given in Cunnison's 
exhaustive study to the relations between the 
Baggara lineages and the Sudanese government 
than in Peters' work, and the changing power 
structure within the tribe is especially analyzed. 
The Baggara pastoralists now acknowledge and 
are adapting to the authority of an indigenous 
and independent national government, and have 
to a very considerable extent continued their 
annual grazing migrations, in greater security. 
Ihe Bedouin of the Negev in Israel, on the 
other hand, present the paradoxical situation of 
being “reservation nomads.” Marx's study is 
comprehensive in ecological perspective and 
political position of the Bedouin. He focuses 
especially on the contrasts between client peas- 
ants and patron Bedouin in respect to their 
kinship and corporate (or "co-liable") groups. 
Again, the axis of marriage and the functions 
of women provide clues to the understanding of 
pastoral tribal organization and dynamics—a 
theme that appears in both Peters' and Cunni- 
son's work, and which has been treated in brief 
papers by Mohsen (1967) and Aswad (1967) 
for women in partially or wholly sedentarized 
pastoral groups. 


It is curious, and lamentable, perhaps, that in 
ecological terms, a narrow range of powerful 
industrial nations and supra-national industrial 
corporations dominate and proliferate from 
their bases in the climatically temperate zones 
of North America, Europe, East Asia and South 
Africa, the rest of the world’s societies, politically 
and economically. The “Middle East,” conceived 
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s the area from Morocco to Afghanistan and 
anging south to the Sudan Republic, has, in 
rea extent, provided the primary domain of 
he development of nomadic pastoral societies, 
n conjunction and symbiosis with the evolution 
f pre-industrial agrarian civilizations. Utilizing 
nore extensive areas, but demographically a 
ninority in population densities, the nomadic 
vastoral polities, sometimes commanding and 
»rotecting the routes of communication, always 
upply basic economic goods in animal products 
o the agrarian populaces, are now in a pre- 
arious position: “impoverishment through 
edentarization” is the general rule, as Barth 
ointed out (1960). For the anthropologist 
here are two concerns, the destruction of socio- 
ultural systems we know little about but which 
re part of human history, and, secondly, if he 
s not infected overly with professionalism, that 
ubjective and humanistic concern with the 
lecent survival of fellow beings, a cause in 
vhich neither corporate enterprise nor political 
'ower structure is interested. 


As a final word, attention should be called 
o a few other studies of nomadic pastoralists of 
ralue for their substantial treatment: Vincent 
Monteil (1966) presents in Les Tribus du Fars 
z la Sedentarization des Nomades a brief survey 
f the tribes of the province of Fars in Western 
ran, a summary essay on nomadism and seden- 
arization from the Atlantic to Turkestan with 
. valuable bibliography, and, finally, translated 
nto French from Persian a most valuable state- 
nent, originally published in 1945, of the man- 
;ers and customs of the tribes of Fars by Bah- 
nan Bahman-Beggi, a Qashqai himself. His 
xief essay understandably focuses upon the 
Jashqai. North of the Qashqai region in Iran, 
'eilberg's Les Papis (1952) presents a pastoral 
ociety in the descriptive style of an older 
:thnological tradition, still worthy of considera- 
ion since it shows a self-sufficient society which 
xactices both migratory pastoralism and culti- 
ration, a dual economy that has for some reason 
xen called semi-nomadism. 


Far to the west Marcel Lesne's (1959) Les 
Zemmour: Evolution d'un Groupement Berbere 
s a worthy example of the later French ethno- 
ogical studies, in this case a mountain transhu- 
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mant pastoral and cultivating confederation of 
Berber "tribes" of Morocco under intensive 
colonization pressures. 


Rural Peoples: Villagers and Enclaves 
Peasant communities have been a most usual 


-focus of research in the cultural anthropology 


of complex societies. In the Middle East, par- 
ticularly in the Levant area, and most vulnerably 
Palestine, the biases of confessional loyalties and 
historical validation of the Bible proved an 
obstacle and provided naive stereotypes of the 
lives of peasants. Sentimentality preserved an 
illusion of Biblical technological and economic 
simplicity, gullibility, illiteracy, oppression or 
paternalism exercised by a class of absentee 
landlords, a rigid patriarchal extended family ` 
system, and poorly understood continual inter- 
community feuding and conflict. This simplistic 
view was provided largely by missionary 
scholars from European and American com- 
munities, only recently evolved themselves from 
agrarian and mercantile based economies into 
industrialization and urbanization. 


Middle Eastern peasant populations, agricul- 
tural organization and village communities did 
not come under more precise study until the 
colonial periods in North Africa under the 
French, especially, and, until the post-World 
War I mandate period in the Levant. It is 
notable that far more systematic and profes- 
sional study was carried forward by the French 
scholars in their spheres of control (Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Syria and Lebanon), than by 
the British in theirs (Egypt, the Sudan, Palestine, 
Jordan, Iraq, and the Persian Gulf and South 
Arabian emirates), with the exception of Evans- 
Pritchard’s work in Libya and the Sudan. Noth- 
ing that British amateur scholars and political 
residents published matches the work of Robert 
Montagne, Jacques Berque and others in North 
Africa or such human geographers as Weulersse 
(1940, 1946), Latron (1936) and Thoumin 
(1936) in Syria and Lebanon. Only one series 
of monographs stands out, folkloristic though 
it be, which provides a monumental quantity of 
data on a particular Palestinian Muslim village 
(Artas) before the intensive invasion of Western 
institutions and the creation of independent 
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states by the Great Powers. These are the works 
of the Finnish ethnographer, Helma Granqvist 
(1931-35, 1947, 1950, 1965). 


Areas of Middle Eastern peasantries which 
remained almost wholly blank in published up- 
to-date studies until the 1950s and '60s are 
Tunisia, Egypt, the Sudan, all the Arabian 
Peninsula, Iraq, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan— 
most of the Middle East, in fact. Since then a 
cluster of studies have appeared, most of which 
are concentrated in the Levant area, and most 
of which deal with the social structure of peas- 
ant villages, with land tenure and economic 
problems, and with "change" conceived pri- 
marily as "Westernization." In these it is less 
easy to see implicit concern with problems of 
" explanation for their survival which nomadic 
pastoral societies provided anthropologists. 
Rather, interest centers in analytical description 
of institutions in the tradition of social anthro- 
pology, modes of change or presumed resistance 
to change, conflict resolution and confessional 
or community solidarity, the relation of the local 
community to the national system, and, in Israel, 
the effect of contained and minority status on 
pre-industrial villagers or of planned village 
settlement. These are in fact only a few of the 
topics emerging from anthropologists who have 
concentrated their field research upon one or 
two rural communities. They show, in all, a 
rather clear bias toward delineating the status 
quo of the present system of economically and 
politically unstable states. 


But at least, the stereotypes of a latent hos- 
tility and ethnocentricism are giving way to 
clearer and more objective understanding of the 
rural village systems of the Middle East; hetero- 
geneity and intricacy of adjustment to environ- 
ment emerge, as it has in the case of the 
pastoralist societies. And once again the ana- 
lytical approaches of social anthropology and 
cultural ecology bear fruit. Much of the results 
of research have appeared in journals rather 
than subtantial monographs, and I refer the 
reader here to a valuable collection of survey 
articles with extensive annotated bibliographies 
on, at least, the Central Middle East (Sweet, ed. 
1968) for guidance in this literature. In this 
collection Harold Barclay has surveyed the Nile 
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Valley, John Gulick the Arab Levant, Robert 
Fernea southern Mesopotamia, Louise E. Sweet 
the Arabian Peninsula, and Alex Weingrod 
Israel. A second valuable collection of papers 
focused upon Egyptian Nubia will be found in 
Robert Fernea's Contemporary Egyptian Nubta: 
A Symposium of tbe Social Research Center, 
American University in Cairo (1966). 


The results of this wide ranging but still 
spotty research can only be skimmed here. For 
Morocco, but perhaps valid for the North 
African countries from Morocco to Tunisia, 
Geertz (1968: 7) has observed recently that a 
“mature” peasant culture did not develop. Rather 
lowland and broad valley areas, dominated by 
the great towns of the Maghrib and the kingdom 
are interspersed by dissected mountain and 
highland areas still semi-autonomous and "tribal" 
in organization, the domain of Berber dissident 
"tribal" enclaves whose egalitarian segmentary 
organization has been traced by Ernest Gellner 
(1963) and is undergoing re-analysis (since 
Robert Montagne's early work) by such re- 
searchers as David Hart (1969, in press). Hart's 
analysis of the intricate relations of clans, secular 
and sacred, and factions of the Aith Waryaghar 
of the Rif, in the aforementioned publication 
and future ones, are to be anticipated as an up- 
dating of the extensive researches under the 
French of the colonial period. 


A brief summary survey of the ethnographic 
diversity of Algeria is available in English trans- 
lation of Pierre Bourdieu’s The Algerians 
(1962), originally published in French in 1958. 
In the case of Algeria an anthropologist cannot, 
in these days, ignore the mode by which Algeria 
ultimately won national independence, through 
that route generally referred to as a revolution 
in which the diverse ethnic groups united 
against the colonial government. The anthro- 
pological perspective has yet to be achieved in 
this sphere, while journalists, political scientists 
and historians are less hesitant in their accounts. 
And but one account by Frantz Fanon, A Dying 
Colontaltsm (1967), gives attention to funda- 
mental social changes in Algeria in the course 
of revolution. Fanon, a psychiatrist who worked 
with the Algerian “revolutionaries,” does not 
make ethnic distinctions among Berbers or 
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\rab; nevertheless, his discussions of the. family 
nd of the emancipation of Algerian women 
rom traditional seclusion and their full partici- 
"ation in the fighting is challenging and should 
ye studied by all anthropologists. It is disquiet- 
ng, perhaps, to realize that a French anthro- 
:ologist, Jacques Soustelle, the last governor of 
Mgeria, began as pro-Algerian independence in 
olicy (Fanon 1967: 167), but turned later to 
ead the colonists' resistance against the Algerian 
iationalists, to the embarrassment of the Gaullist 
?rench policy of withdrawal Even Bourdieu 
'xpresses, in the French fashion which does not 
eparate controlled analysis from oriented value 
udgments, distaste at the possible outcome of 
he socio-political design of Algeria. 


East of Algeria, Tunisia is a tiny country. 
Jnly one monograph, roughly in the anthro- 
»ological sense, is currently available, Pierre 
Jardin's La Vie d'un Douar: Essai sur la Vie 
Rurale dans les Grandes Plaines de la Haute 
Medjerda (Bardin 1965), an account of an im- 
soverished familial farming hamlet typical of 
he poor peasants of this plain. 

Egypt, a major axis of fertility and population 
lensity in the Middle East, whose population 
s predominately rural and peasant, is still want- 
ng in proportional representation among recent 
community studies. Barclay (1968) has sum- 
narized the area. The few major “village” 
studies of Egyptian peasants remain a handful. 
Hamed Ammar’s study of socialization processes 
n a south Egyptian community, Growing Up 
n an Egyptian Village: Silwa, Province of 
Aswan (1954) is still valuable for its descrip- 
ive material. Aryout’s The Fellabeen (1963), 
in its most recent revision, is an improvement 
over the static and sentimentalized image pro- 
jected of the whole class of Egyptian cultivators 
in the first edition of 1938. In a slender volume 
Jacques Berque (1957) sketches the social his- 
‘ory and organization of a “village” of the Nile 
Delta, suggesting the continuity of familial and 
‘clan” organization of the past into the present, 
-ogether with the effect of changes with national 
ndependence, increasing industrialization, occu- 
»ational mobility and urban migration. This 
scanty and even now outdated record will, it is 
to be hoped, be corrected in the future by the 
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Egyptian anthropologists as well as others. In 


similar fashion only one substantial study of a 


Sudanese village is Barclay's Bzurri al Lamaab: 
A Suburban Village in the Sudan, a descriptive 
account, in the main, but one which reveals the 
extent to which cultivators near the major cities 
(here, Khartum) are leaving the land for urban 
employment.: Barclay, Berque and the scanty 
journal literature provide us with salient features 
of peasant society of a very different sort from 
that of the other North African Berber enclaves 
of dissident tribes or of the marginal farmer 
families in Tunisia. A poor but mature and 
sophisticated peasantry moving slowly toward 
urbanism predominates in the Nile Valley. An 
apparent cultural homogeneity in the whole 
valley may be corrected by future work, but it 
seems more possible in this area than elsewhere 
in North Africa to find the Great and Little 


Tradition of Redfieldian community studies ex-. 


emplified in the predominately Sunni Muslim 
Nile Valley. The processes of proletarization 
and urbanization proceed more intensely here 
than in other areas of the Middle East, with the 
possible exception of restricted areas of Iraq 
(the exodus from the southern marshlands), 
Iran, especially in the vicinity of Tehran, and 
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those Levant cities surrounded by the displaced 


Palestinian Arabs. 


More numerous and recent village studies, in 
contrast to the rest of the Middle East, derive 
from the Levant countries. Accessibility for 
Western social scientists, with less hostility, 
seems to be greater in Lebanon, Jordan, formerly 
Syria, and Israel than elsewhere in the Middle 
East— perhaps chiefly because these are the most 
Westernized and influenced countries on the 
one hand, and, on the other, they are the retire- 
ment retreats of senior emigrants to the West, 
or the arbitrarily created sanctuary for European 
and some oriental Jewish communities. It is a 
result of these studies that basic features of 
Middle Eastern rural life emerge in fresh per- 
spective, with emphasis on the place of the 
family, the corporate kinship groups, and the 
patrilineage in the community. Roughly speak- 
ing, two major types of rural community appear. 
The first is the sharecropping or tenant peasant 
villages of the plains areas (cf. Lutfiyya 1966; 
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Sweet 1960) dominated by absentee landlord- 
ism and reminiscent of the pre-independence 
and continuing situation of the majority of 
- Egyptian cultivating communities. Contrary to 
the stereotype of an extended family-based 
peasantry, tenant villages are composed of a 
preponderance of nuclear families and only a 
few extended families. Important variables seem 
to be in the presence or absence of people who 
have had emigration experience and gained 
“fortunes” overseas (Lutfiyya 1966; Sweet, 
1967); another is proximity to or distance from 
an urban center with the opportunity to leave 
Jocal cultivation for work in the city (Gulick 
1955); a third is status in an industrial state 
system (Israel) as a constrained minority (Arab 
“villages) (Cohen 1965). These variables which 
stimulate reformulation of corporate lineages in 
some cases (Cohen 1965), or the beginnings of 
stratification within a traditionally egalitarian 
community in others (Lutfiyya 1966) are sig- 
nificant also in the second major type of village, 
generally found in mountain areas. Here land- 
lordism and peasant freehold tenure are found 
together, with a resident class of gentry or 
aristocratic status. The mountain ecology pro- 
vides the possibility for a diversity of crops and 
intensive cultivation not found in the dry- 
farming plains. The most ir'pressive analysis 
of the competition between peasants and local 
. aristocratic Jandlords for a full range of plots 
providing at different altitudes the different 
fruit, vegetable and cereal harvests desired and 
how it is played out in the marriages and cere- 
monials of the community is presented in E. R. 
Peters’ “Aspects of Rank and Status in a Leba- 
nese Village” (1963). 


Anthropologists pursuing field research in 
Middle Eastern indigenous peasant societies 
have concentrated on the ethnic majorities of 
various Arab, Kurdish or Turkish peoples. Less 
attention has been given to oriental Jewish 
communities, partly because these have largely 
been located in urban settings. One outstanding 
exception, however, is Alex Weingrod’s Relzc- 
tant Pioneers: Village Development in Israel 
(1966), a sensitive study of village-ized Jewish 
immigrants from Moroccan cities and towns. 
Their resettlement in Negev villages by planned 
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administration sought to make industrial farm- 
ers out of pre-industrial townsmen with the 
initial reaction of village factionalism centering 
upon kin group clusters. Weingrod follows the 
community of "Oren" through its development, 
with comparative materials from other com- 
munities of Moroccan origin, to a position as a 
relatively autonomous community in which eco- 
nomic individualism combined successfully with 
Cooperative organization. 


Other recent studies, especially in recent 
journal publications, turn to specific institutions 
which may be most briefly illustrated by refer- 
ence to four of the five papers in a recent issue 
of the American Anthropologist (1968): 
Richard Antoun’s analysis, “On the Modesty of 
Women in Arab Muslim Villages: A Study in 
the Accommodation of Traditions” (1968); 
Harvey Goldberg's comparative discussion, 
“Elite Groups in Peasant Communities: A Com- 
parison of Three Eastern Villages" (1968); and 
Henry Rosenfeld’s “Change, Barriers to Change, 
and Contradictions in the Arab Village Family” 
(1968), a theoretically and methodologically 
sophisticated exploration of the response to 
political and economic stress of traditional 
Arab family institutions. 

In very brief summary, a spate of published 
research on peasant communities has appeared, 
especially in the Levant area—a locale of high 
tension from antiquity, which, in the past twenty 
years or so has done much to rectify old stereo- 
types of the Biblical fallab and to expose to 
analysis the economic, social and ideological in- 
stitutions of Middle Eastern peasantries. 

But eastward from the Levant, or southward, 
the recent anthropological literature thins out 
rapidly. Several young and a few experienced 
anthropologists have been able to forward 
knowledge and understanding, under difficulties 
presented by the suspicious and over-extended 
new national governments. The new power 
structures are seeking authoritative stability 
under adaptive stress, and attend with difficulty 
to those problems of realistic description and 
analysis of the cultural materials the anthro- 
pologist offers, and with which these new nations 
must work, against the obstacles of poverty and 
an asymmetrical command of industrial tech- 
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nology and organization. Funded by government 
and private research foundations, pursuing de- 
velopment of their own research and profes- 
sional careers, the fledgling and mature social 
scientists have failed themselves to gain per- 
spective on their functions and responsibilities 
in a context wider than their immediate ambi- 
tions in regard to their disciplinary and institu- 
tional attachment. A more responsible view is 
expressed succinctly by Fredrik Barth in the 
final paragraph of his UNESCO paper (1960). 


Nevertheless a few bonafide and substantial 
anthropological publications are available on 
rural peoples east of the Levant. Two accounts 
of the peoples of the marshes of the Tigris- 
Euphrates delta of southern Iraq are first. S. M. 
Salim's Marsh Dwellers of the Euphrates Delta 
(1962) is concerned with the social organiza- 
tion and economy of refugee Arabs, of noble 
status in desert society, whose settlement on the 
borders of the marshes required a drastic change 
in their economy to cultivation and mat making. 
Secondly, available only in German, is a 
thorough ethnographic and historical study of 
the Ma'dan, the "true" marsh dwellers, who 
depend primarily upon water buffalo (Westphal- 
Hellbusch and Westphal 1962). It is curious 
that these are the only professional accounts in 
Western languages of Iraqi Arab peoples, and 
exotic and marginal ones, at that. The only other 
fairly recent and anthropological works are con- 
cerned with the Kurdish peoples of north Iraq: 
Edmund Leach’s slender and incomplete mono- 
graph on the remote mountain enclave at 
Rowanduz (1940), Barth’s study of kinship, 
politics and the feud among southern Kurds 
(1953), and H. H. Hansen’s comparative cross- 
class study of Kurdish women’s life (1961) in 
the Sulaimani district. 


For Turkey we are provided with, to date, 
only one published anthropological village study, 
Paul Stirling’s Turkish Village (1965). It is 
distinguished for its thoroughness, for its treat- 
ment of the “domestic cycle"—the rise and fall 
of rural families in relation to their control of 
land, in two villages in the vicinity of Kayseri, 
in Central Highland Turkey. However, available 
in microfilm at least, is a recent doctoral dis- 
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sertation of unusual depth of analysis of an 
increasingly important property of Middle 
Eastern societies to be understood by Western 
scholars, the function of strategically planned - 
marriages in the control of land and resources; 
this is Barbara C. Aswad's Land, Marriage and 
Lineage Organization Among Sedentarized Pas- 
toralists in the Hatay, Southern Turkey: A Dia- 
chronic Analysis (1968). While excellent novels 
and autobiographies concerning village life 
exist, and Turkish social scientists are actively 
publishing their research, there is little else 
available from anthropological research as yet. 
Such as there is, especially journal literature, is 
summarized briefly in Sweet and O'Leary (1969, 
in press). Finally, the geographer Kolars' Trads- 
tion, Season, and Change in a Turkish Village 
(1963) is useful in a very limited sense, for 
land use and technological patterns only; the 
sociological and ideological content is negligible. 


For either Iran or Afghanistan virtually noth- 
ing of anthropological distinction is yet avail- 
able on peasant life. 


Urban Anthropology in the Middle East 


The recent anthropological study of cities in 
the Middle East is so meagerly developed that a 
paragraph or two only will suffice. The late 
Francisco Benet’s “Ihe Ideology of Islamic 
Civilization" (1963) examines the “urbanist” _ 
myth of Islam and, especially, provides a copious 
bibliography of historical and Orientalist and 
past studies of Middle Eastern cities. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press is issuing an interest- 
ing series of studies of great urban centers of 
history, many of which, of course, are Middle 
Eastern. Outstanding examples for their atten- 
tion to structural features of economic or re- 
ligious organization are Roger Le Tourneaus 
(1961) excellent account of fourteenth century 
Fez, Morocco, and Bernard Lewis’ Istanbul and 
the Civilization of the Ottoman Empire (1963). 
All are certainly pertinent for the present day, 
for the architectural monuments of previous 
eras remain a part of contemporary Middle 
Eastern urban scenes, as do many urban social 
institutions. Ira Lapidus’ general study of 
medieval Muslim cities (1967) is also relevant 
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for it explicitly propounds the myth of the lack 
of "municipal spirit" in Middle Eastern cities, 
still current today. 

However, only four or five books based on 
recent research are available to provide the 
student with some up-to-date post World War 
II understanding of Middle Eastern urban cul- 
ture. Foremost and most recent is John Gulick's 
study of Tripoli, Lebanon (1967); for Algeria 
there is Miner's (1953) pre-independence study 
of Timbuctoo. While Miner and De Vos in- 
tended primarily to present a culture and per- 
sonality analysis of the national character type, 
in Oasis and Casbah (1960) there is valuable 
ethnological data on the city of Algiers and 
emigrants from the oasis town of Sidi Khaled. 

“In Fernea’s collection on Egyptian Nubia (1966) 
a number of papers deal specifically with urbani- 
zation and migration (Scudder, Geiser, Shukairy 
and Haikal). 


Lastly, a notable contribution to the larger 
scene of urban-rural relations is the geographer 
Paul English’s fine study, C#ty and Village in 
Iran (1966). Here the stereotype of the urban- 
rural dichotomy of the Middle East is broken 
by an explicit presentation of the regional focus 
and dependence of small town, village and 
hamlet settlements on the urban center of Kir- 
man. Such a study adds one more facet to the 
diversity of cultural patterns in the Middle East. 
As research continues, many more will be found. 
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Summary 


The preceding summary of a selection of pub- 
lished anthropological research, chiefly of the 
past twenty years and based on field work exer- 
cised within the past twenty-five years, is re- 
assuring to this writer. We no longer work alone 
nor need to depend so much upon amateur 
travelers, journalists, the survey and interview 
approaches of other social scientists, or tradi- 
tional Orientalists. Enough detailed ethnographic 
description, analysis and argument is now avail- 
able to begin comparative studies within the 
area which will generate a fresh body of theory 
and explanation, and which can be used to test 
cultural theories developed in other areas. We 
can, with some surety, say more rational and 
objective things about the old chestnuts the 
Middle East anthropologist is regularly ques- 
tioned about by his public: the status of women, 
first cousin marriage, patrilineality, polygamy, 
political anarchy, crime and punishment, mar- 
kets and bargaining, holy war, and prophets. 
There is much more to do, but we are now and 
at last well into the mainstream of sophisticated 
contributions to cultural anthropology. It is 
fitting, I think, to call final attention to Clifford 
Geertz’ Islam Observed (1968) in which Islam 
and Muslims at the antipodes of the Islamic 
oecumenium are compared, Morocco and Indo- 
nesia, and to Ernest Gellner’s “Sanctity, Puritan- 
ism, Secularization and Nationalism in North 
Africa: A Case Study” (1968). 
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BRITAIN AND THE PERSIAN GULF, 1894-1914, 
by Briton Cooper Busch. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1967. xv + 388 pages. 
Appen. Bibl. Index. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Christina P. Harris 

^ Jn 1967 Professor Busch published a pioneer 
study on Britain and the Persian Gulf. His book 
deals with a period when Great Britain was 
paramount in the Gulf and concentrates pri- 
marily upon the formation and execution of 
British policy toward the eastern and south- 
eastern coasts of Arabia and the western and 
southeastern coasts of Persia, Persia then joined 
northwest India in the politically chaotic terri- 
tory of Baluchistan on the Makran coast of the 
Gulf of Oman. As that whole area became 
increasingly involved in international politics, 
Anglo-Indian policies were simultaneously in- 
volved with the local politics of the Sultanate of 
Muscat and Oman and the fall and rebirth of 
the Wahhabi-Saudi state and with the impinge- 
ment of these two Arabian states upon the 
minor Arab principalities of the Persian Gulf— 
precisely at the time the Turks were trying to 
regain a position in the Upper Gulf and the 
Persians felt themselves squeezed between 
Anglo-Russian rivalries. 

Dr. Busch chose four principal problems of 
his period for an analysis in depth: Anglo- 
French relations in Oman; Anglo-Ottoman con- 
flicts over the status of Bahrayn, Qatar and 
Kuwayt; Anglo-German relations concerning 
Kuwayt and the terminus of the Baghdad Rail- 
way; and Anglo-Russian relations pertaining to 
the Gulf of Oman and the Persian Gulf in gen- 
eral. All of these issues, which became acute 
before World War One, involved in one way or 
another major British and Anglo-Indian in- 
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terests in the region: elimination of piracy and 
the slave trade in the Gulf, control of the arms 
traffic, and the safeguarding of Anglo-Indian 
communications and commerce. British and 
Anglo-Indian officials sought together to main- 
tain a balance between the delicate and often 
precarious Anglo-Ottoman and Anglo-Russian 
relations without sacrificing their principal 
mutual interests. In general, “Home” authorities 
in London frowned upon any forward action or 
modification of policy in the Persian Gulf lest a 
violation of the status quo should disturb rela- 
tions with one of the great European Powers, or 
with the Ottoman Empire or with Persia. In 
contrast, the standing concern of the Viceregal 
Government in India was to preserve effectively 
the Ánglo-Indian position in the Persian Gulf. 
The question kept recurring: could the British 
paramount position in the Gulf be maintained 
without some positive action in the face of 
hostile activities? 


Dr. Busch used, extensively and responsibly, 
the rich resources of the India Office Records 
and the Public Record Office in London, the 
National Archives of India in New Delhi, and 
the records of the United States Department of 
State. The manuscript materials, on which the 
author draws lavishly, are of course supple- 
mented by relevant published English docu- 
ments, a scattering of European officia] publica- 
tions, and a generous number of biographies, 
memoirs, and special articles—most of them 
written by scholars or other experts on the 
period in question. This is a notable bibliogra- 
phy and Dr. Busch has written a book which 
is also notable for its coverage of the subject in 
depth. Happily also for the reader, he has 
written with esprit and a welcome sense of 
humor—though never to the prejudice of his 
materials. 
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In opening up a vast and rich store of official 
'ecords, an author has a primary responsibility 
o observe the spirit as well as the letter of the 
ruth with respect to the characters of officials 
ind the nature of policies dealt with. The full 
itory of any incident, of the actions of indi- 
viduals, or the application of policy to any given 
situation can only be obtained by using as wide 
1 range of available documents as possible. In 
the Records of the India Office Library, indi- 
vidual Anglo-Indian officials and Anglo-Indian 
policies often appear to be self-contradictory. 
Sometimes they are so; more often than not 
apparent contradictions in policy and the 
mutability of individual officials stemmed from 
genuine confusions in policy which resulted 
from conflicts of opinion and division of 
responsibility at the top levels of government. 
A student of British Gulf policy consequently 
must follow an intricate trail through all the 
ministries and departments if he is to avoid the 
pitfall of passing summary and subjective judg- 
ments. An honest and careful appraisal of each 
cited case should always be made. Dr. Busch 
has been scrupulous in his observance of the 
scholar’s mandate. He does not dismiss a prob- 
lem of policy or the actions of an individual 
with an easy or careless pronouncement. 


This reviewer has noted no instance in his 
work of such a failure of judgment and 
responsibility—such a one as can be found, for 
instance, in a recent book on Britain and the 
Persian Gulf, wherein the author condemns, 
without adequately cited evidence, both a dis- 
tinguished Governor of Bombay and an able and 
zealous Resident in the Persian Gulf (see J. B. 
Kelly, Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1795- 
1880 [Oxford, 1968}, p. 575). 


Professor Busch has written a fast-paced, 
coherent book—a complicated story, but one 
that is fascinating in its very complexity. As the 
first solidly based study of British policy in the 
Persian Gulf, it is also an important book. The 
text contains six sketch maps, uneven in quality 
but all helpful to the reader. There are also 
appendices, principally on trade in the major 
Gulf ports. The last appendix, “Officers Asso- 
ciated with the Persian Gulf, 1894-1914,” is most 
useful as a guide to the officials cited and the 
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various posts they held throughout the period. 


A CHRISTINA P. Harris, F. R. G. S., F. M. E. L, 
Professor of Political Science Emeritus, Stanford 
University. 


LES RELATIONS TURCO-SOVIETIQUES ET LA 
QUESTION DES DETROITS, by Feridun Cemal 
Erkin. Ankara, Turkey: Basnur Matbaasi, 
1968. 540 pages. LT. 50. 


Reviewed by Harry N. Howard 


The primary purpose of this monumental 
work is to study the question of the Turkish 
Straits in its juridical, political, military and 
economic development, especially from the 
period of the Montreux Convention of July 20, 


wN 


1936 to the present. The author brings to his-., 


study not only the knowledge which comes from 
much thought and reflection, but the knowledge 
and wisdom of a Turkish statesman — as a 
Political Director and Secretary-General in the 
Foreign Ministry, Ambassador and Foreign 
Minister—long and directly concerned with all 
the problems involved in  Soviet-Turkish 
relations. 


While the study concentrates on the con- 
temporary period, and rightly so, the first 
chapter traces the Straits Question from the most 
ancient of days, through the Ottoman era, down 
to and including the Lausanne Convention 
(1923). Then the following chapters deal with 
the Montreux Conference and Convention 
(1936), the legal status of the Straits after 
Montreux, the evolution of the international 
situation to 1939, the Turco-Soviet negotiations 
during September-October 1939, Turkish non- 
belligerence during World War II, the problem 
of Turkish entry into the war, the postwar 
Soviet-Turkish crisis, and the Soviet-Turkish 
exchange of notes concerning the Straits during 
1946. Mr. Erkin's conclusion not only carries 
the story down to date, but sets forth his general 
observations on the international scene. An 
appendix reproduces fourteen documents which 
include the text of the Montreux Convention 
and the exchange of notes during 1946 among 
Turkey, England, the United States, France and 
the Soviet Union. 


Especially noteworthy in this volume is the 
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fact that it is not merely an historical disquisi- 
tion dealing with the history of a most complex 
problem, but a memoir dealing with the author's 
experience in connection with it. The student 
of Soviet policy will find most interesting the 
account of the Soviet-Turkish negotiations in 
Moscow during the fall of 1939, when the 
Soviet leaders sought to prevent the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Franco-Turkish alliance which 
ultimately was signed on October 19. He will 
also find of much interest Mr. Erkin's account of 
the subsequent Soviet-German pressures relative 
to the general Turkish position in the war, and 
the problem of the Straits. Of equal interest is 
the story, from the Turkish viewpoint, of the 
pressures to bring Turkey into the war on the 
part of England and the Soviet Union, a matter 
concerning which there will be differences of 
view, in which the United States was not much 
interested. Similarly, Mr. Erkin's account of the 
crisis in Turkish-Soviet relations, when the 
Soviet Union demanded the cession of the Kars- 
Ardanan area and control of the Straits, is of 
compelling interest. 

Mr. Erkin has added to our knowledge in all 
the matters with which he deals. He holds that 
the Montreux Convention, to this day, perhaps 
with technical changes to meet the needs of 
changing time and circumstances, provides the 
basic solutions to the old problems of freedom 
of the Straits and Turkish security, and he insists 
on the highly strategic character of the area, 
vital to the security of the Turkish Republic. 
He has no illusions as to the enduring character 
of Imperial Russian and Soviet ambitions, but 
hopes for a better world in which peaceful 
adjustments may be made. His book, which 
should take its place among the outstanding 
works on the subject, should be widely pondered 
by all students of the problem of the Turkish 
Straits and of relations between Turkey and 
the Soviet Union. Originally written in 1952.3, 
the volume was revised between 1954 and 1956 
ind appended and prepared for publication in 
1967. 


A HARRY N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 
EGYPT 


EGYPT: MILITARY SOCIETY, by Anouar Abdel. 
© 
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Malek. Translated by Charles L. Markmann. 
New York: Random House, 1968. xl + 459 
pages. Notes. Appen. Bibl. Index. $8.95, $1.95 
in paper. 


Reviewed by Trevor Le Gassick 

Nations of Egypts size and complexity 
scarcely lend themselves to an overall view en- 
compassing analyses of the social, political, 
economic and intellectual facts of greatest sig- 
nificance for even a short span of their Jong 
histories. Yet such is the purpose of Dr. Abdel- 
Malek, the prolific Coptic Marxist sociologist on 
the staff of the Paris Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique. To attempt an analysis 
of Revolutionary Egypt on so broad a basis 
would be foolhardy for a non-Egyptian. For a 
Copt exiled and striving both to understand 
and communicate his nation’s destiny, the task 
can be clearly an emotional as well as an 
academic exercise. 


First published in French in 1962, a long 
preface and scattered references to more recent 
political events have been added for the present 
English edition. The preface focuses on the 
trauma of Egypt in defeat after the June war, 
and in this light reevaluates conclusions drawn 
elsewhere in the book. Four sections, sub- 
divided into chapters, follow with treatments of 
Egyptian society before the Revolution, the 
social bases of the military régime, problems in 
developing an Egyptian national ideology and 
an evaluation of Egypt's experiences from a 
revolutionary, international-socialist viewpoint. 


Dr. Abdel-Malek writes with fluency and 
occasional brilliance. He manages to lead his 
reader through the turbulence of Egypt's 
modern history with surprising adeptness. His 
style is impressionistic and he makes consider- 
able use of the "flashback" technique to main- 
tain momentum and reader interest. The work 
is didactic and polemical as well as analytical 
and a dominant objective is apparently to show 
how progress in Egypt under the Revolution has 
come only after the belated, piecemeal and 
unenthusiastic adoption by the military régime 
of the socialist measures advocated by Marxist 
theoreticians such as the author. He shows con- 
vincingly bow the régime has been essentially 
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jourgeois in its origins and outlook, making 
:oncessions towards socialism only under in- 
ernal and external compulsions. Throughout 
the study, Egyptian Marxist intellectuals receive 
the credit, while the military leadership is con- 
lemned for being dictatorial and repressive 
politically yet overly moderate in its socio- 
economic planning. 


The author makes many sweeping judgments 
relating to history, economics and literature that 
would digest more readily if one had a better 
impression of care and precision on his part. 
In the chapter on the land problem, for example, 
he categorizes medium landowners as having 
only from five to fifty faddans, and into a lower 
subdivision of this group, owning five to twenty 
faddans, he includes “the intellectuals of inde- 
pendent Egypt” (p. 60). No doubt Taha 
Husayn and al-‘Aqqad might justly be included 
in such a grouping of very small landowners 
but surely not Muhammad Husayn Haykal, 
Tawfiq al-Hakim or even Salama Musa. Simi- 
larly, he states that there are four or five million 
Copts in Egypt, an estimate which seems, com- 
pared with some other published sources, far 
too high. Although Egypt’s economic develop- 
ment is a major interest of the author, reflected 
in many areas of the work, he makes only pass- 
ing references to the Western economic block- 
ade after the Suez war and gives no due atten- 
tion to the effects of the decline in the tourist 
trade in the same period, nor to the compensa- 
tions paid from blocked funds following 
nationalization of the canal and other foreign 
business interests in Egypt. The economic 
analyses seem superficial even to a non-expert 
reviewer and of scant relevance to what has 
developed in the six years since the book was 
first published. 

Despite its excessive length, occasional 
verbosity and somewhat disorderly treatment of 
subjects of major interest, there is much to be 
welcomed in this English edition. For the gen- 
eral reader the work does manage to convey 
sympathetically a panoramic impression seen 
from a sociological viewpoint of the tensions 
dominating change in modern Egypt. Certain 
chapters provide incisive analyses of highly 
interesting topics; the source notes are compre- 
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hensive and useful. Students of Egyptian intel- 
lectual life will be fascinated by the many pro- 
vocative references to writers and prominent 
political figures. 

A TREVOR LE GASSICK is a professor in the depart- 


ment of Near Eastern languages and literatures at 
the University of Michigan. 


EGYPT SINCE THE REVOLUTION, edited by P. J. 
Vatikiotis. London: Allen and Unwin, New 
York: Praeger, 1968. 195 pages. 36s. and 
$6.95. 


Reviewed by Georgiana G. Stevens 

The papers collected here throw considerable, 
if uneven, light on Egypt since the 1952 Revolu- 
tion. They are the product of a conference held 
at the Centre of Middle Eastern Studies at 
London University in the fall of 1966. Reading 
them one can easily reconstruct some clashes of 
Opinion about the motivation of the Revolution 
and its achievements. 

For example, Maxime Rodinson stresses the 
motivating ideas of the Free Officers as simply 
national independence and modernization. 
These primary goals were nationalist, non- 
ideological, based on an assumption that these 
would be goals of any united independent 
country. It was assumed too that the Egyptian 
people would, free of foreign domination and 
economic exploitation, choose a democratic 


régime almost automatically. When this proved 


to be an illusion in subsequent struggles for 
power by old parties, the officers embarked on 
the authoritarian measures which have finally 
stamped their era. The use of propaganda, press 
control and a single party mechanism evolved as 
a substitute for the popular following which had 
originally been expected to arise. | 

The resulting forced march toward indus- 
trialization, land rationalization, socialization 
and the spread of public education did create 
a new class of Egyptians at the expense of the 
old; but it did not create a sound political 
structure. At best it preserved Arab values as 
far as possible while pushing the eventual drive 
toward an Arab style socialism. It was a 
compromise. 

Malcolm Kerr analyses Egyptian foreign 
policy as conducted by the régime. This policy 
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has been full of paradoxes, tactical shifts and 
ambiguities. Anti-colonialism and non-align- 
ment left room for many gyrations. Policy has 
been conducted at different levels at the same 
time. Diplomatic breaks have not meant 
breaking up trade or cultural relationships. 
This style of diplomacy, erratic but based on a 
conception of Egypt's need to assert independ- 
ence and to spread influence, has been labelled 
pragmatic. It has been just that. What seemed 
to be inflated aims, such as driving toward a 
Persian Gulf rôle, were not, as Mr. Kerr points 
out, simply gambles for power, but were in 
Egypt's pre-oil producing days aimed at getting 
a share in Arabian wealth. None of this points 
to an ideological drive. It simply means that 
-Egyptians in the 'sixties, like those in King 
Fartiq’s day, aspire to a rôle of leadership and 
position of economic consequence, 

Overreaching its natural resources of strength 
and organization has invited problems for the 
régime. It has frightened neighbors and the 
givers of aid. "Messianic neutralism" has also 
at times put Egypt in step with the USSR, but 
Mr. Kerr points out that the Egyptians’ real 
ambition is not to communize the Middle East 
and Africa but to replace Russian leadership and 
supplant it. It is still primarily nationalist. 

À third chapter on Egyptian politics, written 
by Khaled Mohieddin, attempts to refute some 

.of the doubts about Egyptian policy suggested by 

Mr. Kerr. The rest of this book is devoted to the 
economics of the Revolution as viewed by Bent 
Hansen, Roger Owen, Galal Amin and M. Riad 
El Ghonemy from their several angles. Two 
chapters on cultural and literary developments 
provide fresh materials for most American 
readers, identifying the new writers and ex- 
plaining the dearth of humanistic works in this 
period of emphasis on technical achievement. 
Finally, a bibliographical survey of English 
language books on the Revolution will be 
particularly useful to students. 

As a whole, however, this compilation suffers 
from the fact that September 1966 seems long 
ago in the light of the difficulties and reverses 
which the Egyptian régime has undergone more 
recently. 


A GEORGIANA G. STEVENS is a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Middle East Institute. 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF ISRAEL, by 
Nadav Halevi and Ruth Klinov-Malul. New 
York: Praeger, 1968. xviii + 321 pages. 
Appen. Bibl. Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by E. Kanovsky 


This scholarly study of Israel's economy has 
much to commend it to those trained in the 
discipline. Following a brief review of eco- 
nomic developments in Palestine between 1920 
and 1947, the authors focus their attention on a 
macro-economic analysis of the period 1948 to 
1965. The study is replete with statistical data 
combined with a careful analysis of the labor 
force, the growth and distribution of gross 
national product and resources, trends in pro- 
ductivity, the balance of payments and the 
import surplus, the special rôle of public finance 
and government controls, foreign exchange 
policy as a means of directing economic devel- 
opment, monetaty problems and inflation. 

The authors dispute the contention of many 
that the institutional setup of the Histadrut and 
its wage policies, including the cost-of-living 
bonuses, were important as a source of inflation 
during most of the 1948-65 period (p. 282), 
but they recognize that the Histadrut has an 
inflationary impact through its mechanism of 
uniform wage increases in the economy. Indeed, 
the escalator clause in wage contracts was one of 
the factors contributing to the failure of the 
1962 devaluation and was an obstacle to anti- 
inflationary fiscal policy (p. 271). During the 
1960-65 period, excess demand may have been 
the prime cause of inflation, but many would 
argue that the ripidities of the wage system 
added an element of cost inflation which, in 
turn, aggravated balance of payments deficits. 

It is admittedly almost impossible to compress 
an analysis of the economy over a period of about 
twenty years within 300-odd pages. For the 
economist, especially one who has studied the 
Israeli economy, this book provides a very useful 
analysis as well as a compilation of statistica] 
data derived from many and varied sources. 
Those not trained in the discipline will find 
many parts of this study too difficult or entirely 
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incomprehensible. In addition, it seems doubt- 
ful that economists who have not already 
studied the Israeli economy will get, from this 
study, a "feel" for the process of economic de- 
velopment in Israel its achievements and 
failures, and its future prospects. The authors 
make brief mention of the importance of the 
Histadrut and its rÓle in the economy as an 
employer, as the representative of the employees, 
and as a powerful influence on the government. 
The uniqueness of agriculture with its many 
institutional forms and economic implications 
is hardly discussed. If one examines the sta- 
tistical data, one can detect a rapid rate of 
growth in industry. It is, no doubt, true that 
"after 1955, changés in the sub-branch com- 
position of production are fairly slight, although 
some branches such as chemicals and diamonds 
have grown relatively fast" (p. 109). Will any- 
one unfamiliar with Israel's industrial develop- 
ment since 1955 have a better understanding 
after reading this statement? I doubt it. 

While hindsight is certainly easier than fore- 
sight, the book gives little, if any, clues to an 
understanding of the many problems which led 
to the economic recession in 1965 and persisted 
until after the June war. The study covers the 
period until 1965 and makes a few references 
to the deepening recession in 1966. No doubt 
some of the factors leading to or aggravating the 
1965-67 recession were exogenous. But many of 
the problems were discernible earlier, in par- 
ticular, many structural imbalances and 
rigidities. 

A E. KANOVSKY is an associate professor of eco- 


nomics at the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook. 


THE SERVICE INDUSTRIES IN A DEVELOPING 
ECONOMY: ISRAEL AS A CASE STUDY, by Gur 
Ofer. New York: Praeger, 1967. xiii + 168 
pages. Tables. Bibl. Index. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Oded Remba 
This study attempts to explain why services 
have constituted more than half of total employ- 
ment and national income in Israel, or a higher 
share than in most other countries. Mr. Ofer, an 
Israeli economist, analyzes the service indus- 
tries at a point in time (1961) to convey a 
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picture of the recent structure of the economy 
as well as over the period 1931-1961 to indicate 
long term trends. He finds that the share of 
services in employment remained fairly steady . 
throughout the period, although there were 
inter-branch changes. At the end of the period, 
overconcentration of employment existed 
mainly in public administration, education, 
health and other public services, to some extent 
in transportation and possibly in finance, com- 
pared to countries with a similar level of per 
capita income. 

The excess of services is explained in terms 
of three sets of factors. The main cause is the 
country's foreign trade patterns, especially the 
large import surplus (imports of goods and 
services less exports). The trade deficit raises". 
per capita income, leading to a higher share of 
services in employment. More important, the 
high percentage of commodities in the import 
surplus induces the economy to shift local pro- 
duction to services. Ánother foreign trade effect 
—comparative advantage in production of serv- 
ices—is less important. 

Secondly, the overconcentration is explained 
by the weighty róle of the public sector, which 
employs half of all service workers. The third 
set of factors relates to labor force supply and 
productivity: the occupational structure of the 
immigrants; excessive employment in services 
due to the inability of the "productive" branches -- 
(e.g. manufacturing) to absorb additional man- 
power, and disguised unemployment and inef- 
ficiency in the public sector's institutional 
structure. 

Most of the overconcentration in 1961 is 
explained by the foreign trade effects, which 
account for 10-15 per cent of the 12-16 per 
cent gap in the employment share of services 
between Israel and other countries at a similar 
level of development. The remaining gap is 
attributed almost entirely to the high demand 
for public sector services. The labor supply 
factors prevailed until the mid-1950s but 
virtually disappeared by 1961. 

The main question that arises in this analysis 
is whether the weight assigned to the various 
reasons used to explain the excess in services 
reflects Israel's real economic structure. Do the 
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labor supply factors have "only a small effect" 
and is there as little inefficiency and disguised 
unemployment as the study suggests? The 


- answer is obscured by the difficulties encoun- 


tered in measuring precisely the extent of in- 
efficiency or isolating its effects. The fact that 
the year on which the study focuses (1961) was 
marked by little unemployment and a rising 
import surplus, in sharp contrast to a period 
such as the recession of 1966-1967, also tends to 
emphasize the foreign trade factors and mini- 
mize the labor supply factors. 

These observations do not, however, detract 
from the essential merits of the book. It is the 
most thorough and incisive study of its kind on 
the Israel economy. Even though specialized, 
the volume touches on every aspect of the 
economy which affects services, including the 
impact of Zionist ideology and the róle of the 
Arab sector. 


A ODED REMBA is an associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Staten Island Community College, the 
City University of New York. He is also associate 
editor of Middle East and African Economist. 


LEBANON 


POLITICS AND CHANGE IN A TRADITIONAL 
SOCIETY: LEBANON, 1711-1845, by Iliya 
Harik. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1968. xi -+ 289 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. 
$9.00. 

Reviewed by Pierre Rondot 

Le Liban constitue, dans le Proche-Orient, une 
expérience sociale et politique entiérement 
originale, fruit d’une longue évolution historique 
menée dans des conditions tout à fait par- 
ticuliéres: l'Etat moderne indépendant y repose 
sur des bases traditionnelles longuement 
élaborées dans une atmosphére d'autonomie 
constamment perfectionnée. A cette opinion 

habituellement reçue, le professeur Iliya F. 

Harik donne une base scientifique désormais 

incontestable en étudient à fond, à l'aide de 

documents d'archives encore peu exploités, 
l'évolution de la société politique du Mont 

Liban sous l'émirat des Shihab, du début du 

XVII siècle au milieu du XIX”. 

Le système quasi-féodal ancien de lg/2', en- 
tiérement particulier au Mont.Liban (comme 
e 
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lont montré des études antérieures du pro- 
fesseur Harik) se montrait "tout à fait propre 
au développement au Liban, d'une tradition de 
vie politique saine, relativement libre et respon- 
sable" (p. 4); et sans que des influences ex- 
térieures aient joué un róle décisif, ce systéme, 
souple en raison même de lambiguité et de 
limprécision des règles —institutionnelles, 
découvrait en lui-méme "son propre principe 
d'évolution" (p. 7): les différences, en par- 
ticulier religieuses, existant au sein de cette 
société plurale, ont été progressivement et 
harmonieusement intégrées par institution 
adroitement centralisatrice de l'émirat. 


La symbiose druzo-maronite ainsi réussie dans 
le Mont Liban, incontestablement originale, 
nous semble cependant, par certains de ses 
aspects, rappeler la coexistence réalisée, plus 
précocement encore, entre Kurdes musulmans et 
Assyriens chrétiens (nestoriens) dans les mon- 
tagnes de l'Hakkiari (Anatolie Orientale); le 
patriarcat nestorien s'était modelé sur les struc- 
tures tribales et émirales au point que la charge 
était devenue héréditaire d'oncle à neveu. Il est 
curieux de constater, à la lecture de l'ouvrage du 
professeur Harik, que le patriarcat maronite a 
failli évoluer dans le méme sens, mais à la 
suite d'une tentative de confiscation par une 
maison de notables (p. 82-83), alors que dans 
l'église nestorienne cette haute charge avait été 
fixée dans une famille de terne origine et 
marginale par rapport aux tribus. 


Ce qui en revanche paraít avoir été tout à 
fait particulier au Mont Liban émiral, ce fut la 
possibilité de passage de Musulmans, sunnites 
et chiites, et de Druzes, de familles émirales ou 
féodales, au christianisme maronite (cf. p. 155, 
à propos des Shihab et des Abi al-Lama'; il efit 
été intéressant de considérer aussi le cas des 
cheikhs Hashim de 'Aqurah, passés du chiisme 
au christianisme maronite, mais demeurés trés 
conscients de leur parenté avec les cheikhs 
chiites Hamadah). Ce fait, absolument ex- 
orbitant du droit common de l'Islam, confirme 
que trés anciennement (dés le régne de Fakhr 
al-Din II Ma'n, p. 20) les Maronites du Mont 
Liban ont cessé d'étre soumis au régime in- 
égalitaire des dhimmis ou protégés de l'Islam. 
Il nous semble que le patriarcat maronite, alors 
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trés faible, ait écarté cette menace de l'autorité 
sultanale et donc de la soumission au droit 
commun, en préférant subir la "protection" du 
cheikh chiite Hamadah; protection certes rude, 
mais irréguliére et locale (d'Arvieux, que le 
professeur Harik cite d'autre part, semble 
pouvoir être invoqué dans ce sens, cf. T. U, p. 
419 et s.) ; les gens du Mont Liban souhaitaient 
surtout rester entre eux. 

Un des grands mérites du professeur Harik 
est de trés clairement montrer, contre une 
opinion trop courante, que l'accroissement 
graduel de l'influence culturelle et politique de 
l'Église maronite, entraînant modification pro- 
gressive du système de Vigra’, est un phénomène 
recent, remontant seulement au XVIII° siècle 
(p. 74-75, p. 94-95); jusqu'alors l'influence des 
familles influentes avait prévalu dans ses propres 
structures, bien que les dominateurs non- 
chrétiens du pays aient entriérement sauvegardé 
ses libertés religieuses. Non moins importante 
et intéressante est l'étude du développement de 
la charge de mudabbir (administrateur et con- 
seiller du souverain), dont le monopole revint 
longtemps aux Maronites et constitua un des 
instruments de leur ascension politique et 
sociale. 

Etude historique strictement objective, le re- 
marquable ouvrage du professeur Harik éclaire 
de facon particuliérement vive la genése de 
l'édifice libanais; il facilitera grandement aussi, 
de maniére indirecte, la compréhension de 
Yéquilibre socio-politique de l'Etat libanais 
moderne. 


A PIERRE RONDOT is the former Director of the 
Centre des Hautes Etudes Administratives sur 
l'Afrique et l'Asie Modernes in. Paris and is now 
professor at the Instituts d'Etudes Politiques de 
Grenoble, Lyon et Paris. 


NORTH AFRICA 


MAURITANIA, by Alfred G. Gerteiny. New 
York: Praeger, 1967. xi -+ 243 pages. Appen. 
Gloss. Bibl. Index. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Benjamin Rivlin 
For a long time a prevailing notion con- 
cerning the Sahara Desert was that it constituted 
a no-man's-land, a barren void and a buffer þe- 
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tween two parts of Africa, that part to its north 
and that part south of it. Within the past 
decade, the great oil and natural gas discoveries 
have demonstrated that the Sahara, contrary to^ 
being a barren void, is a source of untold riches. 
Within this same decade, too, by the emergence 
of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania on the 
African scene, the world has become cognizant 
to a far greater degree than ever before, of the 
fact that the Sahara is hardly a “no-man’s-land,” 
but is inhabited by people able to be organized 
into a state. To be sure, the state of Mauritania 
does not encompass the entire Sahara. But it 
stands out as the only part of the great desert 
that has not been parcelled out among the states’ 
that border on it, north and south. In fact, the 
very establishment of the state of Mauritania . 
was challenged by one of the North African 
states, Morocco, which claimed most of Mauri-: 
tania as its own irredentist territory. Despite 
Morocco’s challenge, Mauritania has become 
established as the only state predominantly 
carved out of Sahara’s desert with a total popu- 
lation of between 850,000 and a million in- 
habiting its 400,000 square miles. 


What is this implausible desert republic 
about? Who are its inhabitants? What do they 
do? Professor Gerteiny has addressed himself 
to these and other questions about Mauritania, 
and as a result we are rewarded with an emi- 
nently readable comprehensive survey of this- 
country's geography, history, culture, economics 
and politics. Even if this volume in the Praeger 
Library of African Affairs were not the first 
book length study in English on Mauritania, 
Professor Gerteiny is to be complimented for his 
successful weaving together of the vast. material 
he has amassed and for succeeding, indeed, in 
introducing his readers to this little known 
country. | 


Since achieving independence, Mauritania's 
leaders, headed by President Mokhtar Ould 
Daddah, have exerted their efforts to legitimize 
their republic and bolster its precarious exist- 
ence. To a very large extent Mauritania's 
preoccupation, during this time, has been with 
moulding the diverse elements of its population 
into a cohesive national identity as well as 
establishing this identity distinctly between 
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Morocco, to whose Arabo-Berber tradition it has 
strong affinities, and Senegal, to the south, to 
which it has been strongly tied economically 
and administratively in the more recent colonial 
" past. Mauritania, by virtue of its .history, geog- 
raphy and ethnic composition, obviously 
occupies a unique position between Africa, 
north and south of the Sahara. Mauritanian 
leaders have been consciously aware of this. As 
Professor Gerteiny points out on the last page 
of his study, “Mauritania’s ambitions and ulti- 
mate historical destiny must continue to be as 
a link, or a hyphen—a #ratt-d’union in the words 
of Ould Daddah—between northern Africa and 
sub-Saharan Africa.” Should Mauritania succeed 
in achieving this destiny, the Sahara, or at least 
its Western portion comprising the Islamic Re- 
* public of Mauritania, will be not a no-man's- 
land, void, or buffer, but a bridge between 
Africa to the north and south of it. As yet, 
Mauritania has not fulfilled this destiny, but 
Professor Gerteiny has given us a welcome book 
to familiarize students of both Africas with this 
unique and unusual country. 
A BENJAMIN RIVLIN is chairman of the department 


of political science at Brooklyn College/City Uni- 
versity of New York. 


PALESTINE PROBLEM 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI DILEMMA, by Fred J. 
Khouri. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. xi + 436 pages. Docu- 
ments. Tables. Notes. Bibl. Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by S. Shepard Jones 

Professor Fred J. Khouri has provided a 
scholarly study of the Arab-Israeli problem from 
its beginnings in history down to March 1968. 
It is a remarkably thorough treatment based on 
many years study of primary and secondary 
source materials available in English in which 
the author includes pertinent United Nations 
publications. While teaching at American Uni- 
versity of Beirut (1961-4), the author, a native- 
: born American, gained additional insights from 
off-the-record discussions with government of- 
ficials, scholars, political leaders and refugees, 
in the Arab states and Israel and in the UN 
agencies. As the citations are all to published 
materials the impact of these discussions on the 
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author's treatment is not readily apparent. 


Professor Khouri divides his book into nine 
chapters—the first three surveying the Palestine 
problem until 1948, another three on the Arab- 
Israeli Wars (1948-9, 1956-7, and June 1967), 
and the remaining chapters on Jerusalem, the 
Arab refugees, and the efforts since 1949 for 
an Arab-Israeli peace. The appendix includes 17 
basic documents beginning with Sir Henry Mc- 
Mahon’s Second Note to Sharif Husayn (24 
October 1915) and concluding with the UN 
General Assembly’s Resolution of 19 December 
1967 (Report of the Commissioner-General of 
UNRWA). The bibliography is helpful, but 
does not include some important books recently 
available. This volume is heavily documented, 
especially from UN sources and The New York 
Times. 


The chief merits of this book are its 
scholarly, comprehensive character and the 
largely successful effort of the author to portray 
the views, policies and actions of the contending 
parties candidly and objectively. He has not 
sought to be an apologist for any of the major 
actors involved nor has he hesitated, in his 
analysis of state behavior, to criticize any and 
all concerned—Arabs, Israelis, Americans and 
other Great Powers. 'Those who would evaluate 
Professor Khouri's criticisms should remember 
his belief that only through increasing authority 
and effectiveness of the UN can a true and 
lasting peace be achieved. 


Professor Khouri (as of early 1968) finds 
that mutual Arab-Israeli hate, fear and distrust 
were “as acute as ever;” that the Arab masses 
were still “convinced that by denying the 
Palestine Arabs their elementary ‘right’ to 
national self-determination and by establishing 
an ‘alien’ and ‘dangerous’ state in their midst, 
the Zionists and the West committed a grave 
injustice against the Arab world;” ( p. 346) that, 
on the other hand, "most Israelis continued to 
believe in the efficacy of force, the effectiveness 
of armed reprisals, and the concept of ‘preven- 
tive war’ and to ignore the urgent need for 
developing more conciliatory policies and a 
deeper understanding of the Arabs and the bases 
for their grievences . . .”(p. 346). Supporters 
of Israel will probably agree that Khouri’s treat- 
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ment is more understanding of the Arab case 
than of the Israeli. 


The author sees three alternatives now facing 
all concerned: First, to let events continue to 
run their course—which will lead to another 
violent military confrontation. Second, to press 
for direct negotiations and formal peace treaties 
in the immediate future—which is regarded as 
. futile in view of the political and psychological 
distance between the Arabs and Israelis. “Even 
if, somehow, one side were compelled to accept 
undesirable peace terms, this would only result 
in a meaningless paper peace” and possibly pre- 
cipitate the overthrow of moderate Arab 
régimes by extremist elements (p. 347). A 
third, and the only promising alternative, is for 
all interested nations to make concerted efforts 
through the UN and quiet diplomacy, to reduce 
the scope and intensity of Arab-Israeli differ- 
ences, “through a step-by-step approach” toward 
a modus vivendi (p. 347). 


The author outlines six prerequisites to this 
third alternative: (1) that all the parties "per- 
mit themselves to become better informed;" 
(2) that the UN maintain active involvement, 
strengthening its peace-keeping machinery; (3) 
that the United States abandon "its partisanship" 
for Israel; (4) that the Soviet Union become 
more objective in its approach to the question, 
cooperating with the U.S. and the UN; (5) that 
the Arab States and Israel work toward a less 
hostile attitude to each other. Arab moderates 
should educate their people to accept Israel as an 
"irrevocable, if painful, fact of life" (p. 351) 
. and to accept any just and reasonable settlement. 
On the other hand, the Israelis must realize 
superior military strength will not always be 
enough and that their long-term prospects 
depend on reconciliation to which they should 
contribute. (6) That both Arabs and Israelis 
realize the necessity for mutual concessions if 
real peace is ever to be attained. Israel must 
withdraw from occupied lands in accordance 
with UN resolutions—in stages: matched by 
reciprocal Arab actions, and supported by 
UNEF, on both sides of the border and probably 
by more formal assurances by the Powers. 'The 
Arabs must terminate the states of belligerency 
and accept Israel's right to use the Gulf of 
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‘Aqaba and the Suez Canal. 

Professor Khouri wisely concludes that there 
could be no assurance that either the Arabs and 
Israelis or the UN and the Great Powers would 
be willing to take che steps suggested. However, 
he believes that peace in the Middle East will 
remain "a forlorn hope and dream" if something 
like this is not agreed to. Unfortunately, acts of 
violence on both sides, leading up to the Israeli 
attack on the International Airport at Beirut on 
December 28, 1968 has produced an atmosphere 
of increased pessimism that a step-by-step ap- 
proach will bring peace in the area in the fore- 
seeable future. lt is too early in 1969 to sense 
what the new year will bring, but a quiet study 
of Professor Khouri's book might be helpful. 

A S. SHEPARD JONES, Burton Craige Professor of., 
Political Science, University of North Carolina at 


Chapel Hill is the author of America’s Role in the 
Middle East. 


THE EVASIVE PEACE: A STUDY OF THE 
ZIONIST/ARAB PROBLEM, by John H. Davis. 
London: John Murray, 1968. x + 113 pages. 
Bibl. Index. 28s. 


Reviewed by John C. Campbell 

John Davis was for five years Commissioner- 
General of UNRWA, charged with the thank- 
less but absolutely necessary task of caring for 
the Arab refugees. It was a difficult assignment 
which he carried out surpassingly well. He 
devotes a chapter here to the refugee problem, 
drawing partly on his own experience as a UN 
official. But this is not a memoir, nor is it a book 
about UNRWA. It is a political tract with its 
burning focus on what began as the Palestine 
problem and is now the wider conflict between 
the Arab world and Israel. 

It is necessary, therefore, to read this book— 
and to review it—for what it is. It is not a 
detailed scholarly inquiry into the controversy, 
carefully weighing the evidence on each point. 
It is not a chronological account of events. It is 
a statement of personal views by one who sin- 
cerely makes the Arab case his own, for Dr. 
Davis feels strongly and not charitably about 
Zionism and Israel as a Zionist state. His sym- 
pathy goes, above all, to the Palestine Arabs who 
became refugees in 1948 and found no way over 
a period of two decades to regain their homes 
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and jobs or find new ones; then came the storm 
of June 1967 which forced most of them, to- 
gether with those Arabs native to the West 
Bank and the Gaza area, to flee across the 
Jordan or to come under the military rule of 
Israel. 

What is the way out—if there is one—for the 
Arab refugees? Does it lie in a comprehensive 
settlement between governments such as Dr. 
Jarring is seeking under the terms of the UN 
Resolution of November 1967? Or in a separate 
attack on the refugee problem alone? The 
Palestinian resistance organizations reject both 
these approaches and seek the "liberation" of 
all Palestine. Whatever one thinks of that par- 
ticular goal, it is hardly possible to refute Dr. 
. "Davis" theme that the problem of the Palestine 
refugees is the problem of Palestine, and that 
until there is Arab territory in Palestine as a 
homeland where most of these people can settle 
there can be no political solution at all. 

A key question, of course, is what territory in 
Palestine and in what relationship it will be 
with Jordan or other Arab states, or with Israel. 
Some believe that the West Bank should be re- 
joined with Jordan, possibly with a federal tie, 
and that the great bulk of the refugee popula- 
tion could then find permanent homes on one 
side of the river or the other. Somehow the 
proposals to reconstitute the whole of Palestine 
into an Arab state with a Jewish minority or a 
binational state in which no one people domi- 
nates another seem far more fanciful. 

Arab views have received little understand- 
ing and sympathy in this country, while Zionist 
and Israeli views have had wide currency and 
approbation. The American public deserves a 
better balance, but this book will unfortunately 
lose impact by overstatement of its case. 


As an American, Dr. Davis feels that, having 
helped to create the problem, the United States 
has a moral responsibility to take action on 
behalf of the human rights and the right to self- 
determination of the Palestinian Arabs, and that 
in ignoring these rights it has not served its 
ptinciples or its interests. He also believes 
strongly that there can be no peace in the 
Middle East until Israel is “de-Zionized” and 
urges the United States to act promptly and 
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decisively to bring it about. If this meant that 
Israel would have to give up its conquests of 
1967 and learn to live within the frontiers of 
1949-1967, it would be good advice. But Dr. 
Davis makes it clear that he means that in order 
to fit into the Middle East Israel must cease to 
exist as a Zionist-dominated state—which in 
Israeli eyes means a national state—even in the 
boundaries of the UN partition resolution. 'This 
is a righteous Arab position, but it is not going 
to strike the United States govenment or any 
non-Arab government represented in the United 
Nations as very useful counsel, 

A JOHN C. CAMPELL, Vice President of the Middle 


East Institute, is Senior Research Fellow of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


DESIGN AND COLOR IN ISLAMIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE: AFGHANISTAN, IRAN AND TURKEY, 
by Sonia P. Seherr-Thoss. Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution Press, 1968. 308 
pages. 138 Illus. Gloss. Bibl. $27.50. 

THE MOSQUE IN EARLY OTTOMAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE, by Aptullah Kuran. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1968. xvi + 217 pages. 
Notes. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $18.50. 


Reviewed by Raymond A. Hare 

With full recognition of the debt which we 
owe to the Creswells, Gabriels, and other archae- 
ological greats who have laid the basis for the 
study of Islamic architecture, it is encouraging 
to note that others with lesser pretentions but 
special interests and talents are venturing into 
the field and making useful contributions. 

The two works cited above are good ex- 
amples, one being the product of an expert 
photographer and the other of a professional 
architect. In neither case is an effort made to 
exhaust the subject in time or space but rather 
to draw on personal observation and expertise. 

Design and Color In Islamic Architecture 
concentrates quite naturally on Iranian monu- 
ments, toegther with a certain number in 
Turkey (but unfortunately omitting Edirne as 
a link between Bursa and Istanbul) and a few in 
Afghanistan. Although first billing is given to 
Sonia Seherr-Thoss as author, the real message 
of the volume is carried in the photographs of 
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Hans Seherr-Thoss, whose skill is such that one 
has the impression of being confronted with an 
original rather than a reproduction, even to the 
extent that there is an instinctive appeal to the 
sense of touch as well as sight. As a consequence 
the reader (if indeed that is the right term in 
this case) has something more than fine illustra- 
tions to admire; he has what amounts to original 
source material for his own study. 

The text, aside from the introductory section, 
takes the form of identifying and interpretive 
notes, which is useful but, because of the format 
used, hardly lives up to the announced purpose 
of establishing the pertinence of Islamic archi- 
tecture to contemporary design. 

The Mosque in Early Ottoman Architecture 
is a work of quite a different sort in the sense 
that it is devoted exclusively to the develop- 
ment of a single idea—that the basic unit in 
early Ottoman architecture was the domed 
square in its simple form and also as the central 
element in more complex structures in the 
evolution to the great mosques of Istanbul. 

Kuran is not only convinced of the validity of 
this thesis in principle; he has gone to great 
Jengths to examine numerous monuments first 
hand, many of them little known edifices, with 
the result that his book has a plus value as a 
source of new material and an incentive to 
further individual exploration. 

In developing his theme the author breaks 
down his numerous examples into three prin- 
cipal classifications: single unit mosques in 
simple form, with complex massing and with 
articulated interiors; multi-unit mosques with 
regular and dissimilar units; and the eyvan type 
divided into the axial and cross-axial. 

In my opinion he makes a good case as far as 
the first two of these main types go but becomes 
unduly complicated when he seeks to relate the 
Ottoman eyvan mosques to the traditional 
Seljuk medrese. To be sure, the examples which 
he cites have eyvan characteristics but the 
question arises whether this was so much a 
matter of conscious intent as a logical next step 
in the development of the single unit mosque 
with complex massing accomplished by the 
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simple procedure of knocking down a few walls 
between adjacent units in the process of seeking 
to increase interior space. In other words, 
Kuran’s arugment would seem to be stronger - 
here if he adhered to his basic thesis, 

Finally, no discussion of the Ottoman mosque 
can be complete without mention of the Aya 
Sofya phenomenon and Kuran frankly acknowl- 
edges Byzantine influence as “only natural be- 
cause architecture is a continuum,’ without 
however denigrating the original contribution 
of Turkish architects of the great epoch. But he, 
like others, stops at this point and I often 
wonder why, because the final conclusion to be 
drawn is that Aya Sofya was a unique structure 
in terms of Byzantine architecture, which sub- 
sequently followed other forms, whereas the- 
Ottoman Turks accepted the challenge and were 
spectacularly successful This is the real | 
denouement of the Aya Sofya story. 


A AMBASSADOR RAYMOND A. HARE is President of 
The Middle East Institute. 


HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 


AN ISLAMIC RESPONSE TO IMPERIALISM: 
POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS WRITINGS OF 
SAYYID JAMAL AD-DIN “AL-AFGHANI,” by 
Nikki R. Keddie. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1968. xii + 212 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $7.50. 


Reviewed by A, Albert Kudst-Zadeh 

Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (1838- 
1897), the well known religious reformer and 
political activist, led a busy and complex life full 
of obscure and clandestine ventures which con- 
found even the most astute historian. For a man 
credited with a leading róle in the nineteenth 
century Muslim awakening, Afghani wrote 
relatively little. This does not mean that there 
is a lack of material about him; on the con- 
trary, the amount of printed literature found in 
Eastern and Western languages is enormous 
(some forty full length books are kriown to this 


reviewer).* Firsthand sources, however, are 


* For a full list of writings by or about Afghani, see my forthcoming Jamal al-Din al-Afghani: An Annotated 


Bibliography (Leiden). 
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scarce and hard to come by, while the accounts 
left by his contemporaries—let alone those of 
later writers—are often unreliable. As a result, 
increasing mystery and controversy have sur- 
rounded his life, thought and personal character 
extending even to his origin and sexual habits. 


Further impetus has recently been given to 
these controversies in the West largely through 
the writings of Elie Kedourie and Nikki Keddie. 
An Islamic Response to Impertalism is Dr. 
Keddie's latest contribution and draws on a wide 
range of primary and secondary sources. In Part 
I an attempt is made to provide an accurate 
biography and a consistent analysis of Afghani. 
Part II contains translations of some of his most 
important writings. Chief among these is the 
" long awaited English text of the “Refutation of 
the Materialists," co-translated from the original 
Persian with Hamid Algar. Until now Western 
readers have had to rely on A.-M. Goichon's 
La Réfutation des matérialistes (Paris, 1942), 
rendered from an Arabic translation by 
Muhammad ‘Abduh and ‘Arif Abu Turab. The 
new text eliminates many of the inaccuracies 
found in the Arabic and French editions and is 
thus even more valuable. Other translations in 
this volume include little known Persian articles 
dealing with philosophy and education, as well 
as the “Answer” to Ernest Renan. 


The questions of nationality and religious 
~ orthodoxy are still the liveliest controversies 
surrounding Afghani. The author shows that 
recently gathered evidence is overwhelmingly 
in support of those who had long argued that 
Jamal al-Din was born and reared in Shi'i Iran, 
not in Sunni Afghanistan. This is no mere 
academic exercise, for it helps to explain much 
about "al-Afghani" and the methods he used in 
spreading his ideas as he traveled about the 
Muslim world and Europe. Yet this reviewer 
cannot help suspecting that, while scholars may 
accept the evidence as conclusive, others who 
hold dear Jamal al-Din’s own version (of an 
Afghan origin) will, unfortunately, consider 
it an attempt to discredit him. Already such 
evidence has been labeled by more that one 
Middle Eastern writer as "an imperialist plot" 
aimed at showing Afghani as an imposter and 
opportunist. 
e 
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Much more serious is the controversy con- 
cerning the exact nature of Afghani's religious 
beliefs. Was he the pious Muslim his admirers 
thought him, or the atheist his detractors ac- 
cused him of being? Readers familiar with 
Professor Kedourie's essay will not be surprised 
to find Afghani variously described here as 
heterodox, unorthodox, irreligious, antireligious, 
skeptic, heretic, atheist, freethinker, dissimulator. 
and so on, depending upon the source one 
wishes to cite. Professor Keddie, however, does 
more justice to Afghani by cautiously sifting 
through these sources and by analyzing many of 
his seemingly contradictory words and actions. 
She prudently refrains from calling him a non- 
believer but feels that he “was at least skeptical 
about positive religions” (p. 14), held a 
rationalist and evolutionary view of Islam, 
practiced tagtyyah, and used different agruments 
depending upon his audience. Professor Ked- 
die’s Afghani, in short, “was some kind of 
‘Islamic deist’” (p. 96). In these and similar 
ideas he was deeply influenced by the Islamic 


philosophers, an influence which is perhaps 


overstated by the author. 


That Afghani departed from the orthodoxy 
practiced by the ‘lama of his day is manifestly 
clear from his words and deeds: the very teach- 
ing of philosophy was sufficient ground for 
accusations of heresy. The argument, however, 
that “during his Indian stay of 1880-1882 
Afghani began to try to shake off his heretical 
reputation and present himself as a defender of 
orthodoxy” (p. 53) does not seem to be sub- 
stantiated by his writings there: witness his 
vigorous attacks on the ‘wlaned’ for their apathy 
and hostility to modern learning, or his forth- 
right “praise of philosophy above religion, and 
his view of the original Islamic revelation as a 
step on the road toward the higher truth of 
philosophy” (p. 62). Such views recall the 
highly controversial Dar al-Funun lecture of 
1870 and do not support the claim that Afghani 
presented “himself in a new guise” (p. 21) after 
his arrival in India. 


Although Afghani was concerned with the 
wide ranging need for Islamic reform, he devoted 
most of his life to the more urgent political 
problems confronting Muslims—problems aris- 
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ing out. of their weakness in dealing with the 
Western Christian powers. -Hence the title of 
this book. The picture that emerges here con- 
firms Afghani’s long standing reputation as a 
defender of Muslim interests—not against bor- 
rowing European advances in science and tech- 
nology, but against foreign political, economic, 
or military encroachments. That he was su- 
premely pragmatic and resorted to the use of 
different arguments to suit his audience is 
further illuminated by the author: the “Refuta- 
tion,” for example, was not so much a doctrinal 
treatise as a subtle political attack against Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan for advocating cooperation with 
the British. On other occasions he appealed for 
the solidarity of Muslims and Hindus, calling 
on them to-take pride in their past, in their 
language, and in their culture and to benefit 
from modern science and philosophy—all as 
necessary steps toward self-strengthening and as 
rallying points in combating British rule. A few 
years later he was writing from Paris the famous 
al-"Urwa al-Wuthqa articles in which he ap- 
pealed for-the solidarity of all Muslims, again 
for the same purpose. Dr. Keddie suggests that 
such evidence indicates “that Afghani was a late 
convert to pan-Islam, not a lifetime devotee” 
(p. 59). Could it not be that, given the Indian 
environment, an exclusive pan-Islamic appeal 
was simply not the most practical way of rally- 
ing a meaningful opposition to the British? 


The most provocative statement in this work, 
one bound to create new controversies, concerns 
Afghant’s personal character. The author speaks 
of "certain peculiar qualities" namely, "delu- 
sions of grandeur, paranoic tendencies, distor- 
tions of reality, and an expressed hostility 
toward relations with women" (p. 33). It is 
also- suggested that he was possibly a latent, if 
not an active, homosexual. This reviewer, how- 
ever, is not convinced that the evidence at hand 
substantiates such charges. In the first place, 
it is difficult to psychoanalyze Afghani when we 
know practically nothing about his early en- 
vironmental influences. Moreover, Afghani left 
us with no record of his activities. Such records 
as. we have stem from the pens of his acquaint- 
ances and these are by no means adequate or 
qualitatively acceptable. For example, Muham- 
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mad al-Makhzumi's Khatirat Jamal al-Din al-. 


Afghani al-Husaynt (a book upon which Pro- 
fessor Keddie bases much of her agruments) is 


a chatty account of conversations reportedly - 


taken down in the 1890s when Afghani lived in 
Istanbul. It was not published until 1931, thus 
enabling Makhzumi (whose admiration is un- 
concealed) to distort or inflate many of the 
stories. Tales of wondrous deeds, of great in- 
fluence over rulers, or of persecution by the 
British may well be the result of Makhzumi’s, 
and not Afghani’s, fantasy. Such a work, then 
—and there are others like it—cannot be con- 
sidered accurate. That it is dangerous to accept 
them indiscriminately is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing anecdote, retold by Dr. Keddie as an 
indication of Afghani’s aberrant sexual pattern: 
“When the Sultan offered (or threatened?) to 
give Afghani a wife, Afghani [then in his late 
50s] said if the Sultan did so, he would cut off 
his own sexual organ” (p. 34). Rather than 
taking this seriously and literally, the author 
could have chosen the more plausible explana- 
tion for Afghant’s refusal of marriage (also given 
by Makhzumi on p. 66, 2nd ed.), namely that a 
wife was too much a burden and he did not feel 
he could treat her justly as the Qur’an com- 


r 


mands. Indeed, the only authentic document . 


available concerning Afghani's sexual life is a 
love letter from a European lady. 


In the opinion of this reviewer, there are still _ 


too many unanswered questions about Afghani 
to make a fair and accurate assessment possible 
at this time, Further research is necessary, par- 
ticularly into such untapped sources as the 
Turkish archives. 


A A. ALBERT KUDSI-ZADEH is an assistant professor 
of political science at Wisconsin State University, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE CENTRAL MIDDLE EAST: A HANDBOOK 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY, edited by Louise E. 
Sweet. 2 volumes. New Haven: Human Re- 
lations Area Files, 1968. 420 pages. $13.50. 
(HRAFlex Book M1-001.) 


Reviewed by Louis Dupree 


r 
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The idea originated with William Schorger, 
Director of Michigan's Center of Near Eastern 
and North Africa Studies (see Schorger’s "An 
Anthropological Frame of Reference for Re- 
search on the Middle East,” Report on Current 
Research on the Middle East, The Middle East 
Institute, 1958). Shortly after, the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Near and Middle East of the 
Social Science Research Council and the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies agreed to un- 
derwrite the preparation; a stable of experts 
and incipient experts wrote chapters for a 
handbook which summarized anthropological 
research and annotated bibliographical refer- 
ences on nine subculture areas (as defined by 
Schorger) from Morocco to Pakistan. Research 


problems and potentials were outlined for each 


subarea. By 1961-2, the bulk of the manuscript 
had been completed, but, as often is the case in 
such noble undertakings, no publisher would 
touch the finished product. 


Most of the chapters lie moribund, but 
Louise E. Sweet, an energetic anthropologist, 
refused to let the section to which she con- 
tributed stay buried. Instead, she inspired the 
other contributors to resurrect and revise their 
manuscripts up to 1967, and the above two 
volumes resulted. 


The book generally follows the themes out- 
lined in the Schorger article. The chapters by 
Joba Gulick (Arab Levant) and Louise Sweet 
(Arabian Peninsula) are particularly germane 
to future research. Gulick eloquently elaborates 
the need for getting away from the idealized, 
stereotyped discussion of Middle Eastern society 
as a patriarchal, patrilineal, patrilocal society, 
which, as any anthropologist realizes, breaks 
down almost immediately under dynamic 
analysis. Gulick is also gratified that researchers 
in the Arab Levant have begun to examine each 
other's work comparatively and critically and 
hopes that a substantive theoretical approach 
will replace the basically idiosyncratic studies of 


. the past. 


Unfortunately, no other area in the Central 
Middle East offers such opportunities with the 
possible exception of Israel, an aberrancy in the 
region to put it mildly and usually left out of 
Middle Eastern culture area studies (as ridicu- 
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lous a scholarly snub as the non-recognition of 
the Peoples Republic of China is diplo- 
matically). Since Israel affects and is affected by 
its Arab neighbors (again to put it mildly), 
Sweet includes a well balanced, anthropological 
discussion of Israel by Alex Weingrod, which, 
in my opinion, is one of the fairer summary 
statements on the sociocultural scene, even in 
light of the recent Israeli expansion into lands 
previously held by Arabs. l 

The section by Harold Barclay (Nile Valley) 
pulls together the complexities of the Upper and 
Lower Nile Valley and surrounding areas, and 
admirably points out directions for further 
research, particularly in comparative kinship 
and social stratification. 

Robert Fernea (Southern Mesopotamia) 
struggles manfully with the limited material 
available for his area, and sets the ethnic groups 
in order, including the often misdefined and 
misinterpreted "Marsh Arabs." His chapter is 
more descriptive and less theoretically provoca- 
tive than the others, but no less valuable, for he 
succinctly outlines the research needs of the 
tegion. Louise Sweet contributed the annotated 
bibliography to this chapter. 

Ihe book obviously came out in a hurry, and 
esthetically, I object to the binding, small print, 
and several minor omissions and misprints plus 
two incomplete bibliographic references (pp. 
54, 266). 

Naturally, maps would have been helpful. 


In spite of the above and other personally 
biased pick-pick-picks, these two volumes, with 
their total ecological approach (from geography 
and technology to kinship and attitudes), will 
be most helpful for those who teach Middle 
Eastern courses in any discipline, for anthro- 
pological graduate students seeking research 
guidelines, and anyone else needing a takeoff 
point (ie, good annotated bibliographies) on 
the Central Middle East. I can only say, al- 
hamdu lil-lab! for such works as this and hope 
that Sweet will follow. with others. 


A LOUIS DUPREE, American Universities Field Staff, 
Hanover, N. H. 
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DIE ADEN-GRENZE IN DER SÜDARABIENFRAGE 
(1900-1967), by Jens Plass and Ulrich Gehrke. 
Opladen: C. W. Leske Verlag, 1967. x + 293 
pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. Maps. 28 DM. 


The title of this fourth volume in the series Schriften 
des Deutschen Orient-Instituts: Materialien und Docu- 
mente is an unfortunate one in that it does not indi- 
cate adequately that there are in fact two quite separate 
studies bound together. Although related in that they 
both treat the long dispute between Great Britain’s 
Aden Protectorate and the Imamate of the Yemen, 
they are quite distinct in the treatment of their respec- 
tive themes, in the manner of documentation, and 
in length. 

The first of these is that by Jens Plass entitled Dze 
Adener Grenz-kommission 1901-1907, a compata- 
tively short (92 pages) , detailed, and well documented 
(British sources only) study of the dispute over the 
boundary between the Yemen and the Aden Protec- 
torate and the attempts made to settle it during those 
six years. 

'The second, and by far the longest, as well as, 
perhaps, the most interesting of the two, is that by 
Ulrich Gehrke, Überblick über die englisch-jemen- 
itischen Beziehungen unter dem Gesichtspunkt des 
Sud-Jemenanspruchs 1900-1967, comprising 200 
pages. Although not introducing any new or startling 
materials, Mr. Gehrke has been able to bring to his 
examination fresh and unbiased thought. According 
to the title of his article, Mr. Gehrke gives the im- 
pression that he too begins his study with the turn of 
the century, an impression which is not accurate. Fol- 
lowing a short historical introduction up to the 1934 
“Treaty of Friendship and Co-Operation” between 
Great Britain and the Yemen, the so-called "Status-quo 
Treaty," which contains the statement "The settlement 
of the question of the southern frontier of the Yemen 
. js deferred pending the conclusion . . . of the negotia- 
tions which shall take place between them before the 
expiry of the period of the present treaty," Mr. Gehrke 
then launches into his study with the 1954 federation 
project. 

It is of interest to note that there is not a single 
instance of documentation in all of Mr. Gehrke's 
article, although he quotes from English sources, and 
that in the bibliography appended to his article (there 
is none for that of Plass) not a single Arabic source 
is indicated. It cannot be said, therefore, that this is 
the definitive study, though it is an interesting and 
useful one. 


A C. L. GEDDES, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI IMPASSE, edited by Majdia D. 
Khadduri. Washington, D. C.: Robert B. Luce, 
1968. 223 pages. $4.95. 
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THE ISRAEL-ARAB READER: A DOCUMENTARY 
HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE EAST CONFLICT, edited 
by Walter Z. Laqueur. New York: Citadel Press, 
1968. 371 pages. $7.95. 


The basic value of these two symposia on the 
Palestine conflict lies in their convenience. They make 
readily available to the reader and student a wide 
variety of analysis, comment and documentation which 
may be found in many journals, books and collections, 
but which herein are put together within the confines 
of single volumes. Mrs. Khadduri’s volume carries a 
preface by Alec Waugh and an introduction by Quincy 
Wright and concentrates on more recent developments. 
[t assembles expressions of moderate viewpoints on 
the Arab-Israeli conflict and is suffused with something 
of Matthew Arnold’s "sweet reason and the will of 
God." Among the outstanding contributors are Lt. 
General Sir John Bagot Glubb, Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Anthony Nutting, John Badeau, Charles W. Yost, 
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Albert Hourani, Rabbi Elmer Berger, Dan Cordtz__ 


and Willard Oxtoby. The contributions cover back- 
grounds, the 1967 blitzkrieg, United States policy, the 
refugee problem, clerical opinion on the conflict, and 
the outlook for possible settlement. 

Mr. Laqueur has provided more by way of docu- 
mentation and rather less of comment and analysis, 
with official statements of policy and points of view. 
Part I, for example, gives official documentation from 
the BILU (1882) to excerpts from the King-Crane 
Report (1919); Part II embodies documentation dur- 
ing the mandate period (1920-1947); Part III offers 
material, largely from official sources, on Israel and 
the Arab world (1948-1967), and Part IV gives the 
reader views and comments relative to recent develop- 
ments in the Arab-Israeli conflict, in which are in- 
cluded Cecil Hourani's well known article on "Moment 
of Truth," Albert Hourani's "Palestine and Israel," the 


profound article of I. F. Stone on the June War from ~ 


The New York Review of Books and Hal Draper's 
piece on "The Origins of the Middle East Crisis," 
along with others. 

The aim of Mr. Laqueur is to provide a better 
understanding of the Arab-Israeli conflict, while Mrs. 
Khadduri seeks more to explain the Arab position, 
since the Zionist-Israeli position already has an ample 
exposition. Mrs. Khadduri also sets forth more inde- 
pendent, third-party judgment. Both volumes make 
their point, and both should be on the reference and 
reading shelves of all students of the Middle East and 
its complex problems. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


THE BIG POWERS AND THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST, edited by Samuel Merlin. Ruther- 
ford, N. J.: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 
1968. 201 pages. $6.00. 

This volume presents the proceedings of a collo- 


quium on the Middle East held under the joint 
auspices of the Institute for Mediterranean Affairs and 
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Fairleigh Dickinson University in New York on De- 
cember 6, 1967. While the discussions of the current 
Middle East crisis were interesting and varying points 
of view were presented, with some 60 people partici- 
pating, there was evidently no one to present an Arab 
view of the area and its critical problems. Among the 
problems discussed were those of "the big powers," 
Soviet dilemmas, the United States and the Middle 
East, and international peace-keeping in the area. All 
told, the discussions were not very illuminating nor 
genuinely informative. There are no index and no 
bibliography. 

A HARRY N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


CYPRUS: AN ANALYSIS OF CYPRIOT POLITICAL 
DISCORD, by Halil Ibrahim Salih. Brooklyn: Theo 
Gaus, 1968. 184 pages. No price indicated. 


This brief monograph presents the sober views of a 
younger scholar of Turkish Cypriot heritage relative 
_to the very complex problems of his homeland. The 
monograph provides a useful historical background to 
the current conflict, going back to the ancient world, 
but stressing the period after 1571, when the Ottoman 
Empire annexed the island, and then moving down to 
the period of 1878, when Great Britain began its ad- 
ministration of Cyprus. The author emphasizes the 
basic issue in the conflict: the struggle between two 
nationalisms on the island, each with very deep roots, 
each with its own values and national symbols, each 
with a different outlook on both the present and the 
future: the Greek Cypriots, some four-fifths of the 
population, with their orientation toward enosis, or 
union, with Greece; the Turkish Cypriots, with their 
orientation toward the Turkish Republic. Dr. Salih 
traces the development of the respective nationalisms 
on the island, the irrepressible conflict, the moves 
toward the establishment of the Republic of Cyprus, 
on the part of Greece, Turkey and the United King- 
dom during 1959-60, and the involvement of the 
United Nations and the United States in the problem. 
Since no consensus between the Greek and the Turkish 
communities has proved possible of achievement, he 
concludes that partition of Cyprus, based on the 
existence of these communities, is the pragmatic solu- 
tion, a position which the Greek Cypriots reject, as 
firmly as the Turkish Cypriots reject the solution of 
enosis, Generally speaking, the case is well presented, 
and it needs to be heard and read if one is to have 
some understanding of the issues involved in a highly 
sensitive area. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


ELEMENTARY TURKISH, by Lewis V. Thomas. Revised 
and edited by Norman Itzkowitz. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1967. x + 187 pages. $7.50. 
$4.95 in paper. 

One can only welcome the published edition of 
those mimeographed sheets that initiated a whole 
generation of American Turcologists into their studies 
of Turkish. Many years of use by the late professor 
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at Princeton University made the work known in 
Orientalist circles even before it saw the printing 
press. The published version contains twenty-three 
clearly structured units providing most of the basic 
features of modern Turkish grammar. One of the most 
attractive characteristics of these units is their brevity; 
the lessons are proportioned so that each of them can 
be realistically covered in a single period. 

The grammatical explanations comprise the bulk 
of these lessons. They are purposefully simple and 
pragmatic; in fact, an attempt is made to avoid any 
contemporary linguistic notion, For those familiar with 
recent linguistic works, expressions like “ ‘naked’ 
verb,” or “spoken question mark” might seem unusual 
and awkward. But for many others, this flaw of the 
book is more than compensated for by the lucid 
presentation of familiar materials in the traditional 
method. 

This work can furnish an understanding of basic 
Turkish structure in a few months of non-intensive 
study. Exercises are part of each unit, and a key to 
them at the end of the book enables individual learn- 
ing. Because of its conciseness, it is an excellent intro- 
duction to Turkish for those who have only limited 
time to spend on the language. For an intensive 
language course, of course, it should not be considered 
as an alternative to the much more substantial Swift- 
Ağralı, Turkish: Basic Course (2 vols., Washington, 
D. C.: 1966, 1968). 

A final word to the publisher: this otherwise very 
attractively printed book is marred by some incorrect 
statements found on the back cover. 


A GUSTAV BAYERLE, Department of Uralic and 
Altaic Studies, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


HENRY LAYARD IN ISTANBUL ELGILIGI, by Y. T. 
Kurat. Ankara: Ankara Universitesi Basimevi, 1968. 
239 pages. No price indicated. 


In this volume, Dr. Kurat has traced the story of 
Sir Henry Layard's embassy in Constantinople from 
April 1877 to June 1880, roughly during the period 
of the Russo-Ottoman conflict, the Treaty of San 
Stefano, the Congress of Berlin, and their aftermath. 
As the author well notes, Sir Henry had spent some 
ten years in the Middle East prior to his appointment, 
as a traveler and archaeologist, and already was com- 
mitted to the thesis that the defense of the British 


Empire began on the shores of the Bosphorus. While | 


this doctrine commended itself to Benjamin Disraeli, 
it led to conflict with Gladstone, who would have 
“kicked the Turks bag and baggage out of Europe.” 
When Gladstone returned to office in 1880, he soon 
recalled Layard, and terminated his appointment with 
the Foreign Office. 

Dr. Kurat has based his account, largely a political 
biography and diplomatic history of the time, on both 
British and Turkish archival materials, as well as the 
pertinent published works which deal with the period. 
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The book contains a convenient summary in English, 
and a well selected bibliography. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


ISLAM OBSERVED: RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT IN 
MOROCCO AND INDONESIA, by Clifford Geertz. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1968. xii + 
117 pages. Bibl. Index. $5.00. 


Many forget that the Islamic world extends far 
beyond the Middle East, and Clifford Geertz succinctly 
reminds us of this fact. He traces the historical devel- 
opment of Islam in Morocco and Indonesia at extreme 
ends of the spectra and finds that, although both have 
something in common, the totality of cultural and 
ecological patterns have made then distinct, both in 
the ideal and the reality. His technique of using folk 
heroes to symbolize periods and changes may surprise 
some purists, but it proves to be a very effective 
method of presentation. 

This little book, based on a series of Terry Lectures 
at Yale, transcends mere description and attempts a 
methodological and theoretical analysis of the nature 
of religion in general and the specific relevance of 
religion to the daily lives of the people, literate and 
non-literate, political and a-political, typical and a- 
typical. He is concerned not only with observable 
ritual behaviors but also with the attitudes and the 
essence which motivates these manifestations. More 
importantly, he comes to grips (and he admits the 
problem is almost unsurmountable) with analyzing 
individual and group religious acts as they occur. The 
anthropologist (and others), however, must still con- 
tend with the answers given, after the fact, by in- 
formants, the “secondary revision of Freud” (p. 109). 

Geertz announces his intention to be provocative. 
He is, and those who do not shirk from hard-nosed 
specifics presented by a well grounded generalist would 
do well to be provoked by this stimulating series 
of essays. ` 


A LOUIS DUPREE, American Universities Field Staff. 


MAKERS OF ARAB History, by Philip K. Hitti. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1968. 256 pages. 
Index. $6.95. 


Probably Professor Hitti’s own preface to his latest 
book, Makers of Arab History, is its own best review. 
The author designed the book so as to give the student 
and interested layman an introduction to the religious, 
political and cultural movements in Arab history 
through the lives of representative leaders. 

'The first part deals with the "life and times" of six 
political and religious figures: Muhammad, ‘Umar I, 
Mu‘awiyah I, ‘Abd al-Rahman I, al-Ma'mün, ‘Ubay- 
dullah al-Mahdi, and Salah al-Din. This part does not 
link up so as to make a coherent story. Problems such 
as the unification of Arabia, the election of Abi Bakr, 
the first civil war, the anti-Caliphate of Ibn al-Zubayr, 
the activities of the ‘Alids and the overthrow of the 
Umayyads, do not receive proper treatment. 
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The second part, the “intellectual,” deals with the 
biographies of: al-Ghazzali, al-Shafi‘l, al-Kindi, Ibn 
Sina, Ibn Rushd, and Ibn Khaldiin. With four philoso- 
phers, one theologian, and one jurist, one cannot 
fairly even suggest the whole range of Arab intellec- 
tual life. Without a single literary figure—a poet or 
a writer, without an artist, a traditionalist or a Qur'anic 
scholar, a historian or geographer, a constitutional 
jurist—the picture is an unbalanced presentation of 
Arab intellectual life. 

Jt is curious that Professor Hitti asserts with regard 
to this book that "the design does not require new 
researches." The author no doubt would agree that 
despite the numerous works, including his own, on 
certain topics dealt with in the book, we are still far 
from the definitive word. Even for a book of this 
type, new research would yield a better understanding 
of the problems and, hence, better exposition. 

The reviewer finds it incongruent with the spirit 
of the work to use such phrases as "the turn of the 
Jews came" (p. 15), "Muhammad and his Koran" 
(p. 18). Also, assertions of the type "it was entirely 
auditory” (concerning Muhammad's call) signal the 
need for greater caution. The example above, for in- 
stance, is in complete contradiction to the Qur'an's 
mention of visual apparitions in Surat al-Najm (LIII: 
4-18). On the whole, however, the author presents his 
material in a readable and pleasant style, and his selec- 
tion of anecdotes from the lives of his subjects gives 
special flavor to the work. 


A ELIAS S. SHOUFANI, Washington, D. C. 


THE MIDDLE EAST CONFLICT, by Malcolm H. Kerr. 
New York: Foreign Policy Assn., 1968. Headline 
Series no. 191 (October 1968). 63 pages. Illus. 
Map. $.85. 


This short essay is the best summary of the ongoing 
Arab-Israeli conflict to appear since the June War pre- 
cisely because it is short. Writing over a year after 
the hectic events of June 1967, the author was able to 
put the war into proper perspective and to draw con- 
structive conclusions on the events of that summer. 
Exactly one half of this essay deals with important 
events and changes in the character of the Palestinian 
problem that have occurred since 1967, in particular 
the increasing Palestinian character of the Arab ele- 
ment in the problem. Indeed, if this article were 
written in the spring of 1969, the only seemingly 
necessary addition would be more on the nature, aims 
and impact of the Palestinian guerilla movement and 
the effect of this movement on the whole Arab-Israeli 
equation and the quest for peace in the Middle East. 


A MICHAEL H. VAN DUSEN, Middle East Institute, 
THE MIXED COURTS OF EGYPT, Revised Edition, by 


Jasper Y. Brinton. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1968. xiv + 305 pages. Bibl. Index. $12.50. 


The first edition of this important book appeared 
in 1930, some nineteen years before the régime of the 
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Mixed Courts was abolished. Written by the American 
member of the Court of Appeals from 1921 to 1949, 
it discussed the subject on the basis not only of official 
records but also of the author's personal experiences. 
[t is not the purpose of this short review to pass 
judgment on the first edition, which received high 
commendations by several reviewers (e.g. see Amer- 
ican Journal of International Law, Vol. 25 [1931] 
170); rather it is to describe and call attention to the 
appearance of this second edition, revised to include 
the development of the Courts until their closure in 
1949. So thorough a job had Justice Brinton done in 
the first edition that he scarcely felt the need to make 
many changes in the new edition. Chapters 5 and 6 
are combined, with minor changes, into chapter 5 in 
this new edition. Three new chapters are added—one 
on the Montreux Convention, dealing with the formal 
act of liquidation, another on the transition period 
from 1937 to 1949, and a final one on the closing of 
the Courts. These chapters, some twenty pages in 
length, deal in a somewhat cursory manner with the 
liquidation of the Courts, but very little is said about 
the contribution of the Courts to the development of 
the internal legal system of Egypt and their signifi- 
cance. Although it is perhaps too early to evaluate the 
significance of the Courts, the author dwells more on 
the tribute paid the Courts by the official authorities 
than on later developments in the Courts. The book 
ends on this note: "In sum, it seems fair to conclude 
that the example of the Mixed Courts may still give 
encouragement to those who are seeking to strengthen 
and extend the Rule of Law among the nations of the 
world” (p. 213). He remarked earlier that the new 
Egyptian "Civil Code began immediately to destroy 
the value of judicial precedents which they [the Mixed 
Courts] had established." Thus, to the new Egyptian 
lawyers, pursuing their studies in Arabic, "the work 
of the Mixed Courts is little more than a name" 
(p. 211). The bibliography of the revised edition has 
been updated and improved. 


A MAJID KHADDURI, Washington, D. C. 


NEW JULFA: THE ARMENIAN CHURCHES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS, by John Carswell. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1968. xiv + 96 pages. 24 text 
figures. 96 plates. 


Shah Abbas I, in 1604-5, transplanted a number’ 


of Armenians from Julfa, just across the Iranian 
border, to a site outside Isfahan. New Julfa, strength- 
ened by further forced settlers, grew into a sizable 
town of wealthy merchants and flourished far into the 
eighteenth century. Of its numerous churches, 13 have 
survived, as have some of its patrician residences. 
While it has been visited by Western travelers ever 
since 1617, the present publication, to this reviewer's 
knowledge, is the first to describe and illustrate in 
photographs and plan sketches the buildings and their 
decoration, murals, easel paintings, stucco work and 
wall tiles. 
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As is to be expected, both the architecture and 
figurative arts are provincial in character and not of 
the highest quality. But it is fascinating to see how 
a colony of forced settlers, many widely traveled, fuses 
its own traditions and the experiences gathered abroad 
with the alien environment in which it has been 
transplanted. Of the churches, that of the Holy Mother 
of God (1612/13), the Bethlehem Church (1627/ 
28), St. Catherine (1622/23), and St. Nerses (1666- 
71), are rooted in the Armenian tradition: the walls 
are thick and enclose rectangular pastophories, the 
center dome is preceded and followed by curved barrel 
vaults. St. John the Baptist (1620/21) and St. Sargos 
(1608/9?) follow the Byzantine cross-in-square plan, 
known to any traveler to Istanbul, the Christian settle- 
ments in Greece, Asia Minor and the islands. What- 
ever the origin of the type, however, the brick con- 
struction, the vaulting technique, bulbous domes, 
curved barrel vaults and ribbed pendentifs are Iranian, 
as are the pointed arches, the blind arcades along the 
outer walls and, finally, the ornamental wall tiles, 
these latter frequently added some decades after the 
construction. In contrast to the churches, the private 
residences both in plan and construction stand wholly 
within the Iranian tradition. 

Very unexpectedly, however, the figural decoration 
of both churches and residences very rarely is rooted 
in either Iranian, Armenian or Byzantine tradition. 
Rather, the paintings draw on Western models; or 
they were, indeed, the work of Flemish and Italian 
artists, assisted perhaps by local trainees. Occasionally, 
a painting such as the conversation mural in House B 
reaches respectable heights and manages to transfer to 
the Near East the earthy charm of a family picnic in 
the Netherlands. 


A RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York. 


THE OTTOMAN IMPACT ON EUROPE, by Paul Coles. 
New York: Harcourt Brace and World, 1968. 216 
pages. Index. $2.95. 


Professor Coles, of Bradford University in England, 
has written a penetrating book on the emergence and 
rise of Ottoman power with reference to its effects on 
Europe from the fifteenth to seventeeth centuries. The 
author clearly depicts the European response to the 
Ottoman invasion in terms of economic, military, 
political and religious measures taken by the Christian 
countries. Besides, it is interesting to note that there 
was a common fear and hatred of the Turk, shared by 
the Catholic and Protestant alike in the territories 
outside the Ottoman domain. On the contrary, the 
Orthodox had usually welcomed the Ottomans, par- 
ticularly in the regions where they had been suffering 
under the duress of the Catholic Church. Professor 
Coles also states that the inhabitants in Southeastern 
Europe welcomed the Ottoman administration because 
of its anti-feudal and religiously tolerant character. 
However, he is mistaken in saying that this occupation 
was a tragedy as it drained all the creative abilities of 
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the subjected people. The Greeks after having achieved 
their independence in 1829 found themselves to be at 
a loss for a while, just because their talents were now 
confined into a small stretch of territory. 

In general, this book sets a good counter-balance 
to Western studies on Ottoman history which concen- 
trate mainly on the decline and fall of the Empire. 


A YULUG TEKIN KURAT, Middle East Technical 
University, Ankara, Turkey. 


REBELS IN THE RIF: ABD EL KRIM AND THE RIF 
REBELLION, by David S. Woolman. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1968. 257 pages. $6.95. 


Down the middle of my dining room table runs a 
strip of yellow brocade, seven feet four inches long 
and sixteen inches wide. It is a shroud, worn as a 
turban by a Kaid el-Mia (Captain of One Hundred) 
in the army of Sidi Mohammad ben Abd el-Krim al- 
Khattabi, Prince of the Rif. On his death the captain's 
companions would unwind it from his bead and spread 
it over his body. 

It is of the Riffian war, in which the captain fought, 
and of his commander Abd el]-Krim, who toppled the 
Spanish government and adumbrated the collapse of 
both the Spanish and French colonial empires, that 
David Woolman has written. If the narrative seems to 
get off to a slow start, it is because of the author's 
meticulous scholarship. He lays the political back- 
ground of the Riffian rebellion carefully and well. For 
his synopsis of Riffian culture he draws heavily on my 
student, David M. Hart, who knows more about the 
Riffians than most of them do about themselves. 

The Riffans were descended from hunters who in- 
vaded Africa from Europe about 10,000 years ago 
and closely related to northwest Europeans. When the 
French and Spanish fought against the Riffians, it was 
as if they were battling against some of their ancestors, 
and man for man outmatched. 

There were really two Abd el-Krims, Mohammed 
and his brother, Mhemed, both named after their 
paternal grandfather. Their home was the village of 
Ajdir on the bay facing the Spanish presidio of Al- 
hucemas. Both had received a Spanish education; 
Mhemed had been editor of a Spanish newspaper in 
Melilia. They built their rebellion around their own 
tribe, the powerful Beni Urriaghel. They then united 
the other tribes, something never before achieved, and 
eliminated their rival in the Jebala, Raisuli. 

The high point of the war was their slaughter of 
over 13,000 ill-clad, poorly armed, and inadequately 
trained Spanish conscripts at Anual in May 1921. 
Despite the increased efforts of the Spanish govern- 
ment which followed, the Rif might yet have gained 
its freedom had the French not decided to intervene, 
Realizing this inevitability the Riffians tried to cut the 
road from Fez to Oudjda and might have taken Fez 
itself if Abd el-Krim had not stopped them. 

Woolman’s book is a detailed documentary written 
with proper historical detachment, more for the scholar 
rather than for the layman. This reviewer's only reser- 
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vations are not the author's fault: the publisher's 
choice of small print, and Woolman’s age. He is too 
young to have witnessed with me the final events of 
the war which he has portrayed. 


A CARLETON S. COON, Gloucester, Massachusetts. 


SOZIALER WANDEL IM MAGHREB, by Werner Plum. 
Hannover: Verlag fuer Literatur und Zeitgeschehen, 
Schriftenreihe des Forschungsinstituts der Friedrich- 
Ebert-Stiftung, 1967. 417 pages. DM 48. 


This voluminous book is intended as a contribution 
to a better understanding of the social processes in 
North Africa as well as to an improvement of the 
ongoing planning in the fields of economic and social 
development. For this purpose the author analyzes on 
the basis of Maghribi socio-cultural traditions almost 
all currently available data. Plum’s most important 
contributions to the subject are not only his collection 
and compilation of an enormous and until now scarce 
body of material, but also his sound scepticism of a . 
large number of his own statistics, Aware from per- 
sonal experience how, by whom, and for which pur- 
pose certain data were collected, his interpretation is 
extremely revealing. The data are not used as absolute 
facts—as is often done in a dangerous way—but 
merely as indicators for interpretation of the observed 
processes of social change. Assessing his conclusions 
in this way with the accessible data and within the 
framework of the old cultural traditions of North 
African social life, the author destroys many of the 
current and facile hypotheses on social and economic 
development at least in the area with which he is con- 
cerned. But these findings may also constitute a con- 
tribution to more general and more theoretical ap- 
proaches to the planning of social change in develop- 
ing countries. It is regrettable that in this excellent 
study the influence of education on the subject has 
not been stressed and analyzed more forcefully. But 
in the case of such a ctitique it has to be considered 
that the impact of educational planning (and only in 
Tunisia has direct coordination between educational 
system, educational output and economic planning 
been established) is not yet observable in a significant 
number of cases. Anyone who wants to do social, 
economic or political research on the Maghrib will be 
grateful not only for the well considered observations 
and the collected data, but also for the well annotated 
text and the most outstanding bibliography yet com- 
piled on the subject of social change. 


A WERNER K. RUF, New York University. 


TANGER, by Jacques Bonjean. Paris: Fondation na- 
tionale des sciences politiques, 1967. 109 pages. 
30 F. 


Few places are as much discussed in terms of “the 
good old days” and “I remember when” as is Tangier. 
A home for expatriates, a boomtown without an 
economy, land of Dryers Image Makers and Char- 
hadi's Life Full of Holes, the city is truly a concen- 
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trated version of the "Land of Contrasts” in which it 
is located. But it is neither the activities of Mohammed 
V's nationalists nor of Paul Bowles’ social problems 
that are the focus of the eighth in the National 
Foundation of Political Science's Maghribi Studies; 
rather it is the legal and economic position of the city. 
Jacques Bonjean, author of the important work on 
L'Unité de l'Empire chérifem just before Moroccan 
independence, has done a careful and useful job with 
his subject. 

Half of the study concerns the legal status and 
economic life of Tangier before and during the inter- 
national period of its life, 1925-1956, a review of the 
material covered by Stuart in his International City of 
Tangier, 2 book that is not mentioned in the present 
study. It is the second half that is most important, 
however, for it presents a statistically supported picture 
of Tangier's transition from international enclave to 
Moroccan national port. Three of the four years after 
independence, until April 1960, were governed by the 
"Charter of Tangier, which gave a special status to the 
city within the framework of Moroccan sovereignty. 
Although the Charter was only a stopgap, it allowed 
the city to move away gradually from its previous 
status rather than facing an abrupt change. The latter 
came in 1960, when the total integration of the city 
brought a disastrous year, followed by two more under 
the same shadow. The impact of 1960, however, 
brought to Rabat the necessity of special efforts for 
the resuscitation of the city's economic life, in the 
tourist trade, port and customs facilities, industrial 
development, and greater links with the desolate 
hinterland. In fact, not only is Tangier coming back 
to life, but in doing so is also providing an occasion 
for imagination and experimentation on the part of 
Moroccan economic and political circles. One such 
experiment with vast possibilities, mentioned at the 
end of the study, is the American-sponsored University 
of North Africa at Tangier, to begin in 1969. 


A I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN, New York University. 


TURKEY, by Andrew Mango. London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1968. New York: Walker, 1969. 192 
pages. Bibl. Who's Who. Index. 25s. 


This new book on Turkey deserves attention because 
it emanates from the first hand research and observa- 
tions of an author who knows Turkey's problems. 
Andrew Mango, born in Istanbul and educated first in 
Istanbul and then at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, lives in Eng- 
land and works as a broadcaster and journalist special- 
izing in Turkish affairs. He has often visited Turkey. 
His experience and knowledge make this book profit- 
able even for Turkologists. 

Mr. Mango states that Turkey and Turks ate not a 
new nation. The Republic was not created from noth- 
ing: it was fashioned from the remnants of the Otto- 
man Empire. If the history of the Republic starts in 
1923, its pre-history goes back to 1071. The first four 
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chapters examine the territory of the modern Turkish 
Republic which was won by the Turks for Islàm in 
four centuries between 1071 and 1453 when Constan- 
tinople fell to them. The fifth chapter which deals 
with Turkey after Atatürk makes it clear that after 
Atatürk change came slowly and the outbreak of the 
Second World War made it even slower. However, the 
static society of the middle years of the Republic began 
to change and factions appeared in the governing class 
of educated Turks. Other sections of the book on 
Turkish society, economy, culture and recent political 
development provide new insights. 

Mr. Mango points out in his concluding chapter 
that "Turkey's remarkable vitality today the growth 
of its population, their enthusiasm for betterment, 
their appetite for freedom suggests that the sick man's 
sickness had been largely due to deprivation" (p. 165). 


A ISMET GIRIILI is professor of Public Law and 
Government in Istanbul University and is presently 
visiting professor at Columbia University for 
1968-69 academic year. 
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of the People of Palestine during Half a Century}. 
By Salih Mas‘id Abt Yasir. Beirut: Dar al-Fath, 
1968. 577 pages. Illus. Maps. Appendices. Tables. 
Bibl. No price indicated. 

Lest we Forget: A story of destitution. By Nuha Salib 
Salibi. Beirut: Privately printed, 1968. 23 pages. 
No price indicated. Distributed by the P.L.O. 

The Middle Hast Criss. By Chaudhry Ghulam 
Muhammad. Karachi: Chiragh-e Rah Publ., 1968. 
168 pages, 4 rupees. 

The Middle East Crisis, Causes, Solution. By Bert 
Ramelson. London: Communist Party, 1967. 42 

- pages. No price indicated. 

Our Man in Damascus: The story of Elie Cohen, 
Israel’s greatest spy. By Eli Ben-Hanan. New York: 
Crown, 1969. 191 pages. Illus. $4.95. First pub- 
lished in 1967 by A. D. M. Publishing House, 
Tel Aviv. 

Poetry of Resistance in Occupied Palestine. 2nd ed. 
Tr. by Sulafa Hijjawi. Baghdad: Directorate Gen- 
eral of Culture, Ministry of Culture and Informa- 
tion, 1968. 47 pages. No price indicated. 

Sabra: Israeli portraits from the Six-Day War. By Ted 
Berkman. New York: Harper & Row, 1969. $7.00. 

al-Sibygniyyab wa al-Naziyyah: Dirasah Mugqaranab 
{Zionism and Nazism: A comparative study}. By 
Muhammad Kamal al-Dusüqi and ‘Abd al-Tawwab 
Salman. Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1968. 229 pages. 
Tables. £E .50. 

The Tanks of Tammuz. By Shabtai Teveth. New 
York: Viking Press, 1969. Illus. $5.95. “An eye- 
Witness account of the Israeli Armored Corps’ role 
in the six-day war of June, 1967, from the point of 
view of the men in the machines.” 

al-Udwan al-Sibyzni ‘ala al-Watan al-'Arabi wa al- 
Tariq ila al-Nasr {Zionist Aggression upon the 
Arab Homeland and the Way to Victory}. By Diya’ 
al-Din al-Rayyis. Cairo: Maktabat al-Anjlü al- 
Misriyyah, 1968. 238 pages. £E .25. 


Medieval History 


The Almohad Movement in North Africa in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. By Roger Le 
Tourneau. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1969. 
125 pages. Maps. $5.00. 

The Arab Calendar Prevalent during the Lifetime of 
Muhammad: An Indian Discovery. By Is’ haqunnabi 
Alavi. Trans. and ed. by Abid Raza Bedar. Delhi: 
Rampur Inst. of Oriental Studies, 1968. 48 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Arab Historians of the Crusades. Selected and tr. from 
Arabic by Francesco Gabrieli. Berkeley: Univ. of 
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California Press, 1969. 400 pages. $6.95. Volume I 
of The Islamic World, a new series edited by G. E. 
von Grunebaum. 

Arabische Quellen zur Christianisierung Russlands. 
Ed. by Peter Kawerau. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1967. x + 73 pages. Bibl. DM 14. 

Contribution a Vétude de Varcherie musulmane. By 
Antoine Boudot-Lamotte. Damascus: Inst. Francais 
de Damas, 1968. 153 pages. Gloss. Plates. No price 
indicated. 

Dawlat Bani 'Ugayl fi al-Mawsil sanat 380-489 b. 
{The State of the Bani 'Ugayl in Mosul in the years 
380-489 H.). By Khiashi al-Ma'adidi. Baghdad: 
Shafiq Press, 1968. viii + 234 pages. Illus. Genea- 
logical tables. Maps. 500 fils. 

The Epic of the Crusades. By René Grousset. New 
York: Orion Press, 1969. 320 pages. Illus. $8.95. 
The Infidel Scourge of God: The Turkish menace as 
seen by German pampbleteers of the Reformation 
era. By John Wolfgang Bohnstedt. Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1968. 58 pages. No 

price indicated. 

Khalifat, Kénigtum und Verfall: Die politische 
Theorie Ibn Khalduns. By Peter von Sivers. Munich: 
List, 1968. 159 pages. No price indicated. 

The Mongols. By E. D. Phillips. London: Thames & 
Hudson; New York: Praeger, 1969. 208 pages. 
Illus. Maps. Notes. Tables. Bibl. Index, $7.50. 

Sistan under the Arabs from the Islamic Conquest to 
the Rise of the Saffarids (30-250/651-864). By C. 
E. Bosworth. Rome: Instituto Italiano per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente, 1968. xi + 145 pages. Map. 
Index. No price indicated. 

Soctal Change in a Hostile Environment: The Cru- 
saders’ Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Aharon Ben- 
Ami. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1969. 200 
pages. Maps. $7.50. 


Modern History and Politics 


Agenda for the Nation. Ed. by Kermit Gordon. Wash- 
ington: Brookings Institution, 1968. xii + 614 
pages. $6.75 in hard cover; $3.50 in paperback. 
John C. Campbell contributed a chapter on “The 
Middle East" (pp. 445-74). 

Chaos or Rebirth: The Arab outlook. By Michael 
Adams. London: BBC Publications, 1968. 170 
pages. 30s. 

Crists in the Middle East, 1967: Implications for US 
policy. By Bernard Reich. McLean, Virginia: Re- 
search Analysis Corp., 1968. Study no. 008.117. 
38 pages. No prices indicated. Available as no. AD 
828700 from the Defense Documentation Center, 
Department A, Springfield, Virginia 22151. 

France and the Levant from the Bourbon Restoration 
to the Peace of Kutiab. By Vernon J. Puryear. 
Hamden, Conn.: Archon, 1968. xvi + 252 pages. 
Bibl. $7.50. Reprint of the 1941 edition. 

Harakat al-Tasallul didd al-Ummab  al-Arabiyyab 
(Movements of Infiltration against the Arab Na- 
tion}. By Ibrahim Ahmad al-‘Adawi. Cairo: Makta- 
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bat al-Anjlà al-Misriyyab, 1969, 144 pages. £E-.20. 
Cultural, economic, racial, and Zionist infiltration. 

‘Incidents of Travel in Egybt, Arabia Petrea and the 
Holy Land. By John Lloyd Stephens. Intro. and 
notes by Victor von Hagen. Norman: Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1969. 500 pages. Illus. Maps. 
Bibl. Index. $8.95. Reprint of the 1837 edition. 

Isbtirábiyyatuna al-Arabiyyah {Our Arab Socialism). 
By ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Badr. Alexandria: Dar al-Kutub 
al-Jami'iyyah, 1968. 283 pages. £E .75. 

King Leopold, England, and tbe Upper Nile, 1899- 
1909. By Robert O. Collins. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1968. 346 pages. Maps. Bibl. $8.75. 

La Ligue arabe, By Pierre Beyssade. Paris: Éditions 
Planàte, 1968. 262 pages. Maps. NF 18,50. Modern 
Arab history, especially as it affects Arab unity. 

The Middle East: Selected readings. Ed. by Don Peretz. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1968. vii + 237 pages. 
Index. No price indicated. 

Le monde arabe. Vol. I: L'essor et le déclin d'un 
empire. Vol. YI: Le réveil et la conquéte de l'unité. 
By René Kalisky. Verviers: Gerard, 1968. Marabout- 
Université 160-1. 307 pages; 371 pages. Illus. Maps. 
Each volume 80 Belgian francs. 

New Directions in US Middle East Policy. By Bernard 
Reich. McLean, Virginia: Strategic Studies Depart- 
ment, Research Analysis Corporation, 1969. RAC 
Paper P-47. v + 21 pages. No price indicated. A 
reprint of two articles by Reich in The New Middle 
East (nos. 1 & 3) and two addresses by President 
Johnson. 

Political Order and Changing Society. By Samuel P. 
Huntington. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1969. 
488 pages. Index. $12.50. Special emphasis on the 
experience of Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, and Saudi 
Arabia. 

Les princes de lor noir, By Ali Humaidan. Paris: 
S.E.D.E.LS., 1968. 233 pages. NF 16. An Arab view 
of the oil monarchs. 

Soviet-American Rivalry in the Middle East. Ed. by 
J. C. Hurewitz New York: Praeger, 1969. 224 
pages. $6.50. Also in paperback. Based on the 
proceedings of a conference sponsored by the 
Academy of Political Science in December 1968. 
Contributions by Lincoln Bloomfield, I. William 
Zartman, Charles Issawi, Malcolm Kerr, and others. 

Treaties and Alliances of the World: An international 
survey covering treaties in force and communtiies 
of states. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1968. 
204 pages. Index. $10.00. Contains sections on the 
Arab League, the Constantinople Convention and 
CENTO. 

Wohin treibt die Arabische Welt. By Salah Munajjid. 
Munich: Piper Verlag, 1969. 100 pages. DM 6,30. 
Arab society and the causes of the June War. 

Economics, Sociology, and Science 

An Arab Common Market: A study in inter-Arab 
trade relations, 1920-1967. By Alfred G. Musrey. 
New York: Praeger, 1969. Special Study. 350 
pages. Tables. Appen. Bibl. $17.50. 

Building Cooperative Movements in Developing 
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Countries: The soctological and psychological 
aspects. By Konrad Engelmann. New York: Praeger, 
1968. xiv + 215 pages. Bibl. Index. $15.00. Many 
references to Iran, Iraq, Israel, and other Middle 

Eastern countries. 2. 91 

Contributions to Mediterranean Sociology: Mediter- 
ranean rural communities and soctal change. Ed. by 
J.-G. Peristiany. Paris: Mouton, 1968. 349 pages. 
No price indicated. Contains articles on Libya, 
Israel and nomads. 

Land Reform in Principle and Practice. By Doreen 
Warriner. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1969. 
464 pages. $8.75. Contains sections on Iraq and 
Egypt. 

The Law of Petroleum Concession Agreements in the 
Middle East. By A. Amir Anbari. New York: Prae- 
ger, 1969. Special Study. 450 pages. $25.00. 

Science and Technology in Developing Countries. Ed. 
by Claire Nader and A. B. Zahlan. New York: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1969. 400 pages. Tables. 
$13.00. Proceedings of a conference held in Beirut ^ 
in late 1967 on the role of science and technology 
in the developing countries and especially in Turkey 
and the Arab world. 


Religion and Philosophy 


Churches of the Holy Land. By Gerard Bushell. New 
York: Sabra Books, 1969. 192 pages. Illus. Bibl. 
Index. $12.50. U.S. distributor: Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. 

The Influence of Islam upon Africa. By J. Spencer 
Trimingham. London: Longmans; New York: Prae- 
ger, 1968. x + 125 pages. Maps. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$5.00. Much material on the Maghrib, Egypt, 
Sudan, Ethiopia, and sub-Saharan Africa. 

Islam: A challenge to religion. By G. A. Parwez. 
Lahore: Idara-e-Tulu-e-Islam, 1968. vi + 369 pages. 
Bibl. Index. No price indicated. 

Islamic Shi'ite Encyclopedia. Vol. I. Comp. by Hassan 
al-Amin. London: Luzac, 1967. 271 pages. GOs. 
Mawsé'at al-Fiqh al-Islami (Encyclopedia of Islamic 
Jurisbrudence). Vol. I. By Muhammad Abü Zahrah. 
Cairo: Jam'iyyat al-Dirasat al-Islamiyyah, 1967. 


£E 1. 

The Problem of Creation in Islamic Thought, Qur'an, 
Hadith, Commentaries, and Kalam. By Husam 
Muhi Eldin al-Aloust. Baghdad: National Printing 
and Publishing Company, 1968. 400 pages. No 
price indicated. A Cambridge Univ. dissertation 
supervised by E. I. J. Rosenthal. 

Religion im the Middle East. 2 vols. Ed. by A. J. 
Arberry. Vol. I, Part 1: Judaism. Vol. I, Part 2: 
Christianity. Vol. II, Part 1: Islam. Vol. Il, Part 2: 
The three religions in concord and conflict. London 
and New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1969. 600 
pages. Illus. Maps. £5; $23.50. 

Die Renaissance des Islams. By Adam Mez. Hilde- 
sheim: Olms, 1968. 492 pages. No price indicated. 
Reprint of the 1922 edition. 

La transmission de la philosophie grecque au monde 
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let Linguistics, Literature, and. Art 


~The Arabic Language: Its role in history. By Anwar 
G. Chejne. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1969. Illus. $6.75. 

Bibliography of Modern Hebrew Literature in English 
Translation. By Yohai Goell. Jerusalem and New 
York: Israel Universities Press, 1968. vii + 110 
pages. $8.95. 

Das chwaresmische Sprachmaterial einer Handschrift 
der Muqaddimat al-Adab von Zamaxlari. Vol. I. 
By Johannes Benzing. Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1968. 
432 pages. DM 184. 

Elementary Modern Standard Arabic. By Peter F. 
Abboud e£ al. Ann Arbor: Inter-University Com- 
mittee for Near Eastern Languages, 1968. xi + 518 
pages. Appendices. Gloss. Index of grammatical 

„~-~ terms. 28 page Writing Supplement. $5.50. Avail- 
able from E. McCarus, Dept. of Near Eastern 
Languages and Literatures, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Separate tapes available for 
$34.00 from Univ. of Michigan Audio-Visual 
Center. 

Introducing Literary Arabic. Preliminary ed. By Sami 
A. Hanna and Naguib Greis. Salt Lake City: Univ. 
of Utah Printing Service, 1968. iv + 240 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Lata'if al-Ma'arif of Tha'alibi. Tr. with intro. and notes 
by C. E. Bosworth. Edinburgh: Edinburgh Univ. 
Press, 1968. 148 pages. Bibl. Index. 70s. 

Musawwar al-Khatt al-'Arabi {An Atlas of Arabic 
Calligraphy}. Vol. I. By Naji Zayn al-Din. Bagh- 
dad: al-Majma' al-Ilmi al-Iráqi, 1968. 420 pages. 
Illus. Map. No price indicated. 

_ Ocherki istorii arabskoi literatury novogo vremeni: 
Egipet u Siriya—Publiyistika 1870-1914 gg. (Brief 
History of Modern Arabic Literature: Egypt and 
Syria—Publicists 1870-1914}. By Anna Arkad’evna 
Dolinina. Moscow: Nauka, 1968. 144 pages. Bibl. 
48 kopeks. 

Poems from the Diwan of Abu Tayyib Abmad Ibn 
Husain al Mutanabbi, Tr. with notes by Arthur 
Wormhoudt. Oxford: Shakespeare Head Press, 
1968. 84 pages. No price indicated. 

The Thousands of Abu Ma'sbar. By David Pingtee. 
London: Univ. of London, 1968. viii + 148 pages. 
60s. A reconstruction and analysis of three lost 
books by a ninth-century astrologer of Baghdad. 

Turkish, Basic Course. Vol. II: Units 31-50. By the 
Foreign Service Inst., Department of State. Wash- 
ington: USGPO, 1968. 745 pages. Illus. $2.25. 
Second of a projected 3 volume series. Vol. I: Units 
1-30 (1966. 385 pages. Illus. $2.25) still available. 
Information on accompanying tapes available from 
the Office of Information and Publications, Center 
for Applied Linguistics, 1717 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 


-a C. s, . 
ipis t5 45 A paperback, Announced fo. 

Egypt and the Fertile Crescen,,. n : 
history. By P. M. Holt, Ithaca: oani 7^1 Samue 
1969. 350 pages. Maps. $2.45. Hard cover veiaceet 
published in 1966. 

The Fall of Constantinople, 1453. By Sir Steven 
Runciman. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1969. 256 pages. Illus. Map. Bibl. Index. $2.45. 
Hard cover version published in 1965. 

Ibn Khaldin: The Muqaddimah, An Introduction to 
History. Tr. by Franz Rosenthal. Abridged and ed. 
by N. J. Dawood. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1969. 480 pages. $3.45. 

Israel & the Arabs: The June 1967 war, By Hal Yosut. 
New York: Facts on File, 1968. iii + 216 pages. 
Map. $2.95. 

Kennedy and Sirhan... Why? By M. T. Mehdi. New 
York: New World Press, 1969. $1.95. 

A Literary History of the Arabs. 2nd ed. By Reynold 
A. Nicholson. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1969. $2.95. A reissue of the 1930 edition. 

Middle East Politics: The military dimension. By J. C. 
Hurewitz. New York: Praeger, 1969. U 660. 550 
pages. Bibl. Index. $3.95. 

Political Culture and Political Development. Ed. by 
Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Verba. Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1969. 584 pages. $3.45. 
Hard cover version published in 1965. Essays in- 
clude D. Rustow's "Turkey: the modernity of tradi- 
tion," D. Levine's "Ethiopia: identity, authority, 
and realism," and L. Binder's "Egypt: the integra- 
tive revolution.” 

Say $t in Arabic, Egyptian Dialect. By Farouk el-Baz. 
New York: Dover, 1968. vi -+ 185 pages. $.75. 
Secret of Gonen. By Gertrude Samuels. New York: 
Avon, 1969. Discus W 136, Illus. $1.25. A kibbutz 

on the Syrian border. 

Suez. By Hugh Thomas. New York: Harper & Row, 
1969. Colophon CN 138. 258 pages. Illus, Bibl. 
$2.25. Hard cover version first published in 1967. 
See the review by Sir John Richmond in MEJ 22, 
no. 1 (1968) 88-91. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Bokhara Burnes. By James Lunt. London: Faber. Illus. 
Maps. 30s. An English traveler of the 1830s. An- 
nounced for spring-summer '69. 

Countdown in the Holy Land. By Lester Velie. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. $5.95. “An analysis of the. 
Six-Day war and how Russia has worked to expand, 
her power in Israel.” Announced for June '69. 

De Gaulle, Israel, and the Jews. By Raymond Aron. 
New York: Praeger. $6.50. Originally published in 
French in 1968 by Plon, Paris. Announced for 
July 69. 
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The Earthly Jerusalem. By Norman Kotker. New 
York: Scribner’s. 320 pages. Illus. Index. $7.95. 
The physical and spiritual history of the city. 
Announced for August '69. 


The Emergence of Modern Afghanistan: Politics of 
reform and modernization, 1880-1946, By Vartan 
Gregorian. Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press. $15.00. 
Announced for July '69. 


History of the Order of Assassins. By Enno Franzius. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 256 pages. Illus. 
Bibl. Index. $5.95. Announced for June '69. 

Icon and Minaret: Sources of Byzantine and Islamic 


civilization. Ed. by Charles M. Brand. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. Spectrum $-199. $4.95 







in hard cover; $23 
June '69. i 

Tbe Islamic City. Ed. by Albe i 
Stern, London: Faber. Illus. 45s. Papers of a m 
ing of the Near Eastern History Group in Oxford, 
1965. Announced for spring-summer '69. 

Sons of Sinbad. Rev. ed. By Alan Villiers. New York: 
Scribner's. 416 pages. Illus. Maps. $7.95. Arak 
sailors of the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. An- 
nounced for July '69. 

Studies in the Social History of Modern Egypt. By 
Gabriel Baer. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$6.75. Announced for June '69. 

Under Cover in Israel. By John Roy Carlson. New 

York: Dutton. $6.95. Announced for June '69. 






GHALIB, 1797-1869 
Volume I, Life and Letters 






Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib has long been one of 
the most famous and popular of Urdu and Persian 
oets. 'This translation of his Persian and Urdu 
etters, his diary of the revolt of 1857, and selections 
from Hali’s Memoir, all arranged chronologically, 
creates a unique portrait of Ghalib and his life. $8.50 

















RALPH RUSSELL and 
KHURSHIDUL ISLAM 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE ARAB WORLD 
Revised Edition 


The first edition of this book, published in 1965, was 
praised as a comprehensive and illuminating account 
of the Arab world and Arab-American relations, Be- 
cause of the drastic changes in the Middle East, Polk 
has updated and enlarged his study with a new 
preface, three new chapters, and two additional maps. 
American Foreign Policy Library. $7.95 
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Sir: 


In view of the importance of understanding 
the economic elements which might relate to a 


- J settlement in the sensitive Middle East crisis, I 


hasten to question the conclusions Professor 
E. Kanovsky propounded with respect to the 
viability of the East Bank of Jordan in his recent 
article ("The Economic Aftermath of the Six- 
day War, Part IL" The Middle East Journal, 
Summer 1968). The information brought to- 
gether in that article is useful, and although I 
differ with Kanovsky on some of his estimates 
and the context in which he quoted me,* I do 
not quarrel with the data he has presented. 
However, the data he has presented logically 
argues for a conclusion about the viability of 
the East Bank of Jordan which is just the 
opposite of the one he has stated. 


Let me illustrate in detail. Professor Kanovsky 
indicates on page 292 of his article that “in re- 
lation to the $100 million deficit (for all of 
Jordan) in 1966 an increase in the trade im- 
balance of $10 million (by implication on the 
East Bank alone) would not appear to be 
catastrophic.” He also indicates that the pre-war 
deficit “had been more than offset by foreign 
aid.” With this data at hand, he then states that 
“to conclude, on the basis of the balance of pay- 
ments, that Jordan without the West Bank is no 
longer a viable state would appear to be unwar- 
ranted.” In point of fact, using the data he 


himself has just provided, the conclusion that 
Jordan without the West Bank is no longer a 
viable state is very much warranted. Unless the 
definition of a viable state in economic terms is 
distorted beyond all sense, Kanovsky has in fact 
defined quite specifically the principle charac- 
teristic of an economically unviable state. His 
conclusion about the viability of the East. Bank 
of Jordan is sealed in error, finally, on the last 
page of his article where he concludes that 
“providing that relative political stability both 
internal and external prevail; providing the 
current level of foreign and technical aid con- 
tinues (my italics); providing that no serious 
border clashes take place, and that the govern- 
ment does not allocate significantly more of its 
resources to the military, it is reasonable to 
expect that Jordan will resume its high rate of 
economic growth and thereby absorb an increas- 
ing number of the unemployed and continue to 
raise its living standards." Professor Kanovsky 
had already concluded that the current level of 
foreign aid was already very generous (the 


- Khartoum agreement allocated $112 million 


annual grant to Jordan) and that Jordan has 
been receiving aid from many other sources. It 
is this level of aid that we must assume he refers 
to when he bases his case for the viability of the 
East Bank on a condition which requires that 
the "current level of foreign and technical aid" 
will continue. With these few facts and figures 
provided by Professor Kanovsky it. is clear that 


* There is an implication from a quote from an article of mine in the Indian Journal of Economics of April 
1966 that I accepted the view that Jordan had little hope of viability. The article does not make it clear that 
I was in turn quoting an article in the New York. Times of November 1, 1963 and that my own efforts with 
respect to the Jordan development effort were in rejecting this conclusion, a revision of outlook in policy 
w regarding Jordan for which I gladly shared some of the responsibility. 
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he should have arrived at just the opposite con- 
clusion from that which he stated. 


While I hesitate to get involved in the poli- 
tical aspects of this problem, it appears to me 
that another inconsistency in this article should 
be pointed out. There is an assumption on page 
293 of the article that there will be "no change 
in the post-war cease-fire lines," which seems to 
suggest that the West Bank would remain under 
Israeli occupation. If this be the assumption, 
then Professor Kanovsky's other conditions 
which call for political stability, no serious 
border clashes and no increase in resources allo- 
cated to the military are all highly questionable. 


There is another important factor which has 
been overlooked in this article. Once educated 
Jordanians sense that there will be no genuine 
settlement, and that the East Bank must go it 
alone, there would very likely be an increase in 
permanent emigration from the East Bank, 
thereby further depressing investment and 
potential growth in the area. With permanent 
moves out of the country by Jordanians it would 
no longer be true, as Kanovsky concludes, that 
"much of the $27 million (in remittances) 
which Jordan had been receiving should 


continue." 


The whole case for the optimistic outlook on 
the East Bank economy in this article rests on a 
clearly unviable definition of viability. The only 
conclusion one could come to on the basis of 
Kanovsky's own estimates, therefore, is the one 
he set out to refute on page 286 of his article 
that "without the West Bank the remaining 
structure of the Jordanian economy is simply 
not a viable entity." That statement therefore 
remains valid. Some semblance of the old 
Transjordan could eventually be structured, but 
the 300,000 or so new refugees would require 
support for a long time. This would be a de- 
pendent, not a viable, state economically. 


RICHARD J. WARD 

Chief, Planning Division 

Bureau for Near East and South Asia 
USAID 
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A Rejoinder 


From Mr. Ward's criticism of my paper on ' , 


Jordan, I take it that he subscribes to the view 
that a (persistent) balance of payments deficit 
is the main "characteristic of an economically 
unviable state.” He joins those (quoted in my 
paper) who argue that “without the West Bank, 
the remaining structure of the Jordanian econo- 
my is simply not a viable entity.” Those who 
took this position based their argument on the 
loss of foreign exchange earnings—mainly, 
tourism, remittances, and agricultural exports— 
as a result of the severance of the West Bank. 
Implicit in this statement was the contention 


that the decline in foreign exchange earnings—‘~r 


variously estimated at $40-80 million annually 
—would mean a corresponding increase in the 
balance of payments deficit (the export of goods 
and services minus imports). Hence, it was 
argued, the remaining structure of Jordan (the 
East Bank) is no longer a viable entity. 

An analysis of the “viability” of an economy 
must necessarily go beyond the balance of pay- 
ments question. This I did in my paper (within 
the restrictions of an article) noting (among 
other things) that since the early 1950's, the 
bulk of development—industry, agriculture, and 
other sectors—has been in the East Bank. How- 


ever, since those who argued that the East Bank ~ 


was not a viable economic entity, based their 
analysis primarily on the expected large increase 
in the balance of payments deficit, I pointed out 
that the loss of the West Bank, should not, in 
and of itself, increase the deficit by more than 
$10 million. In relation to the $100 million 
deficit in 1966—a deficit which had been rising 
—an increase of possibly $10 million could not 
be viewed as “catastrophic.” The deficit had 
risen by $7 million in 1965 and by $25 million 
in 1966, and the over-all pre-war trend was one 
of rising deficits. 


In retrospect, it is apparent that my analysis ^ 


was conservative. For 1967 (as a whole, includ- 
ing the seven months following the loss of the 
West Bank) the deficit (goods and services) 
declined by $28 million, and the trade deficit 


(commodities) by $39 million. What is equally a 
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pertinent is that commodity exports actually 
increased to an unprecedented level, though the 
reduced trade deficit was mainly due to a lower 
- level of imports. (All of the above data are from 
official sources.) During the first half of 1968 
imports continued at the lower level to which 
they had dropped following the June war, 
"while exports have shown a marked upward 
trend despite the loss of the West Bank and 
the Suez Canal closure." ( Economist Intelligence 
Unit, Quarterly, London, Dec. 1968, p. 26) The 
authors of this publication go on to conclude 
that "There is no apparent reason why the im- 
proved trade deficit should not be maintained 
at least unti] there is a political settlement affect- 
ing the West Bank, although there are signs of 
r imports picking up slightly.” Gross receipts 
from services (mainly, tourism and remittances) 
during the first half of 1968 were $27 million, 
as compared with $43 million during the com- 
parable period in 1966. Comparable expendi- 
tures on services are unavailable at this time, 
but the trade deficit was $10 million lower. All 
in all, there is no evidence of any significant 
change in the over-all balance of payments 
deficits of Jordan in the post-war period. The 
increased. level of foreign aid (mainly grants) 
received by Jordan since the June war has of 
paid for the (anticipated) increase in balance 
of payments deficits, but has been responsible 
for an addition to the country's gold and foreign 
exchange reserves. These reserves reached an 
unprecedented $268 million at the end of Sep- 
tember 1968 as compared with $185 million in 
May 1967. (EIU Dec. 1968, p. 26) These re- 
serves may be used, in part, to pay for a higher 
level of future military expenditures as well as 
for the country's development projects. 

I did not state, in my article, that the East 
Bank is, on the basis of the balance of payments, 
a viable economic entity. I argued that "To con- 
clude, on the basis of the balance of payments, 
that Jordan without the West Bank is no longer 
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a viable state would appear to be unwarranted." 
Those who take this position would also have to 
conclude that pre-war Jordan (as well as many 
other countries), with its persistent and growing 
deficits, was also not a viable state. This is not 
my view, and Mr. Ward is explicit in stating 
that he rejects this conclusion.! An analysis of 
an economy and a determination of its future 
viability must be all-encompassing. My own 
discussion of the East Bank economy, though 
brief, attempted to show that its economy was 
more developed than that of the West Bank— 
a sharp reversal from the situation in 1950 when 
Jordan annexed the West Bank. Furthermore 
the potential for future development was greater 
on the East Bank. An article by I. W. J. Hopkins 
(Contemporary Review, Feb. 1968) provides 
additional detail and insight on this question. 
He refutes the prevalent contention “that the 
West Bank is essential to the existence of the 
rest of Jordan and that the lands east of the 
river (the East Bank) are poor and their future 
is bleak.” He argues that the agricultural poten- 
tial of the East Bank is greater, and that its 
tourist potential has been greatly underesti- 
mated. The same is true of the development of 
industry and mineral resources. I might add that 
Mr. Hopkins arrived at these conclusions in 
spite of the fact that he favors a return to the 
pre-war frontiers.” 

Finally let me note that I stated that there 
were indications that the East Bank economy 
has begun to revive from the severe shock in- 
flicted by the war. Data available since I wrote 
my article, about a year ago, indicate that this 
is a continuing trend, in spite of the internal 
political instability and the continuing border 
clashes. A U.S. Department of Commerce report 
on Jordan notes that “the economy has shown 
a remarkable resiliency.” (International Com- 
merce Sept. 9, 1968, pp. 23-4) I would submit 
that it is "remarkable" only in relation to the 
pessimism expressed by many foreign observers. 


1. I regret that my quotation from Mr. Ward's article has given the reader the impression that he shared the 
pessimism of other American officials with regard to the economic future of Jordan. My purpose in quoting 
this reference was merely to indicate that pessimism with respect to Jordan’s economy is not new, and that 
subsequent events, the rapid economic growth of the country, showed that this view was unwarranted. 
` 2. I submitted my paper on Jordan to The Middle East Journal before the publication of Mr. Hopkins’ article. 
w Though we used different approaches our conclusions with respect to the East Bank economy are quite similar. 
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All this does not mean that Jordan has already 
resumed its pre-war high rate of growth. It 
merely suggests that the East Bank economy has 
the potential for such growth. The many devel- 
Opment projects, those currently executed as 
well as those in the planning stage, indicate that 
this potential will be exploited providing there 
is no radical change in the political and military 
situation. Arguing against the thesis that the 
loss of the West Bank makes the remaining 
structure of the Jordanian economy “unviable” 
is not necessarily equivalent to advocating that 
the present cease-fire lines are optimal, even 
from an economic point of view. But to con- 
clude, as Mr. Ward does, that "some semblance 
of the old Transjordan could eventually be re- 
structured" completely ignores the vast and 
fundamental changes which have taken place 
in the East Bank in the last twenty years. 


E. KANOVSKY 
Associate Professor of Economics 
State University of New York 

at Stony Brook 


Sir: 


Professor Doerr’s recent article in this 
Journal (An Assessment of Educational De- 
velopment: The Case Study of Pahlavi Univer- 
sity, Iran, 22: 317-323, 1968) contains basic 
errors that are commonly seen in reports on 
projects in a foreign country by educators who 
are unfamiliar with its language, culture, history 
and problems and who are inexperienced in 
cross-cultural programs. 

The study is a premature assessment of a joint 
educational effort. The activities of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in the College of Arts and 
Sciences of Pahlavi University did not begin 
until 1964-1965, and ". . . a full complement of 
people in the arts and sciences was not on hand 
until early 1966. . . ." No endeavor of the 
magnitude of Pahlavi University can be fairly 
evaluated within such a brief period of time. 
Assuming, however, that Professor Doerr's 
article is a preliminary analysis, it would have 
been more useful if he had also discussed the 
imperfections of his own program and that of 
his American colleagues. The absence of a 
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balanced discussion leaves doubts about the 
value of the report. 


Professor Doerr condemns Pahlavi University 
for not meeting 41s standards of a superior edu- : 
cational institution. This censure is not justified: 
no university has ever attained such ideals. 
Furthermore, criteria such as ". . . a fervent 
desire for . . . service to God, the state...” may 
be viewed as inconsistent with the proper role 
of a university. If Pahlavi University achieved 
“...@ feeling of rapport and common purpose 
between and among faculty, students and ad- 
ministrators . . .” today, during this period of 
rapid change; then Pahlavi University would 
indeed be unique. Witness the discord in uni- 
versities all over the world, including American 
liberal arts colleges. i 


Professor Doerr has assumed a role abroad 
that he would not expect to play in a university 
in his own country. For example, whether or 
not Pahlavi University should ". . . build a new 
wall and garden around the University Club...” 
cannot be properly judged by a foreign liberal 
arts consultant. Furthermore, there might have 
been very good reason to beautify the University 
Club. Millions of dollars are spent on land- 
scaping universities in the United States. This 
money, too, could have been used on books for 
a library, or on research equipment, or on 
scholarships, or on salaries. . .. Grass and flowers 
and trees are also important. If the consultant ~ 
critically reexamines his own society, he will 
frequently discover practices that he erroneously 
believed were only typical of the foreign culture. 
Such a reappraisal is not easy, for there is a 
tendency to preserve the myths and forget the 
realities of home. 

Professor Doerr states that he is certain that 
the curriculum of Pahlavi University will 
undergo drastic revision when foreign advisors 
depart. À frequent cause of drastic modification 
or rejection of the advice of experts by the host 
country is the failure of the consultant to per- 
ceive that a program that is relevant to his own 
culture may be irrelevant to a foreign culture. 
Countries must establish their own priorities. 

The greatest shortcoming of the presentation 
is an attitude that is reminiscent of colonialists 
who created universities in the Middle East, thes 
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Far East and Africa many years ago. That day 
is past. The derogatory generalization “.. . The 
students . . . bring backgrounds of intellectual 
achievement, personal discipline and cultural 
mores which are inimical to creative think- 
ing ...” not only ignores the intellectual and 
cultural background of a people who for over 
2500 years have made scholarly contributions in 
science and in the humanities, but also presumes 
a superiority that is unacceptable. lt matters 
little whether an educator's ". . . knowledge and 
experience, at least in American liberal arts edu- 


' cation, exceeds those of Iranians...” if he does 


L; 
A 


not meet the basic condition under which advice 
will be freely accepted: mutual respect. The I 
know more than you do’ approach will be 
rejected even when the experts' advice is valid. 


Consultants can best serve if they collaborate 
on an equal basis with their foreign colleagues 
in an exchange of educational philosophies, 
methods and goals. There is no one road to 
academic excellence. 


The writer is Associate Professor, Section on 
Genetics and International Health, Department 
of Medicine and the Department of Pathology, 
The University of Chicago. He participated in 
the medica] education program sponsored by the 
Iran Foundation, Inc., at the Nemazee Hospital 
and the Faculty of Medicine, University of 


Shiraz (now Pahlavi University) from 1955 to 


1961. During the past three years, he has spent 


. & total of five months on collaborative research 


programs at Pahlavi University and the Univer- 
sity of Tehran, and he is a member of the U. S. 
committee that recently concluded a U. S. - Iran 


Science Cooperation Agreement in Tehran. 


During the past seven years, the writer has also 


. collaborated with foreign colleagues in research 


and educational programs in Mexico and in 
Africa. 
JAMES E. BOWMAN 
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Starting in January 1970, the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press will publish The International 
Journal of Middle East Studies. The Interna- 
tional Journal of Middle East Studies will be 
the official journal of the Middle East Studies 
Association of North America, Inc. and will be 
edited by Professor Stanford J. Shaw of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, supported 
by an advisory board of scholars from leading 
universities throughout the world. 


The Journal will cover Iran, Turkey, Afghan- 
istan, Israel, Pakistan, and the countries of the 
Arab world, from the sixth century to modern 
times. Spain, Southern Europe, and the Soviet 
Union also will be included for the periods in 
which their territories were parts of Middle 
Eastern empires or were under the influence of 
Middle Eastern civilizations. The Journal will 
publish articles and reviews of books dealing 
with history, political science, economics, anthro- 
pology, sociology, art history, philology and 
literature, folklore, comparative religion and 
theology, and philosophy. 


The Editor welcomes manuscripts as well as 
books and journals for review and also will 
include shorter notices of existing works which 
are reprinted. Review copies and other cor- 
respondence should be sent to: 


PROFESSOR STANFORD J. SHAW 
International Journal of Middle East Studies 
Near East Center 

Ralph Bunche Hall 

University of California, Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, California 90024, U.S.A. 
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THE PALESTINIAN ARAB RESISTANCE. 
MOVEMENT: ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN THE 
“MIDDLE EAST CRISIS | 

Michael Hudson 


HE MOST IMPORTANT consequence thus far of the 1967 Arab-Israeli 

- wat has been the emergence of the Palestinian resistance movement as 

a major factor in the Middle East. Neither Israel, the Arab states, nor 

the great powers can any longer ignore its existence and significance, for it has ' 
shown that it can affect the interests, if not the destinies, of them all. The 
Palestinian guerrillas helped trigger the June wart and have effectively 
reactivated the Palestinian Arab struggle against Israel. They have flourished, 
not withered, under massive Israeli retaliations and have shown that they can 
maintain a level of sabotage and terrorism too high for Israel to shrug off as 
unimportant. While several Arab governments have been plunged into dis- 
repute as a result of the war, the Palestinian partisan organizations have 
themselves attained a degree of political legitimacy and popularity throughout 
the Arab states whether “conservative” or "radical"—Aa fact significant for the 
future internal political development in the Arab world. The Palestinian 
organizations, by exacerbating the risks of a Middle East confrontation, are 
beginning to draw the attention of the great powers to their long-standing 
grievances not simply as refugees, but as a political community with national 
aspirations. Today the Palestinians, for better or worse, have a renewed sense . 
of political identity and are developing effective organizations for political and 

military action. 


These are among the conclusions that emerge from extensive interviews 
with members of the Palestinian partisan organizations and with journalists, 
professors and government officials in Egypt, Jordan, Israel, Lebanon, Libya, 
Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. 


The movement has taken firm root throughout the Arab world; its partisans 
and supporters are everywhere. Walls in Beirut and Cairo are plastered with 
recruiting posters for Fatah* and the other guerrilla organizations and grafhti 


1. Charles W. Yost, "Ihe Arab-Israeli War: How It Began,” Foreign Affairs, 46, 2 (January 
1968), 304-20, 318. 

* An acronym, from f-ż-h, the initial letters of the Arabic words for "Palestine Liberation Move- 
ment,” reversed to mean “opening” in the sense of military victory. 


A MICHAEL HUDSON is associate professor of political science at Brooklyn College of the City 
University of New York. The support of the American Philosophical Society, the Brooklyn 
College Research Center in Comparative Politics and Administration, and the Yale World Data 
Analysis Program is gratefully acknowledged. 
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reminding passers-by of the Palestine cause.” The press from Lebanon tc 
Morocco gives full play to operations of these fidZ;yzm, or “sacrificers.” The 
nightly broadcasts of Fatah tell of the latest expeditions and try to educate 
young Palestinians about the villages and lands that once belonged to theis 
fathers? Spectacular incidents in the smoldering Arab-Israeli war, such as the 
Israeli raid on Beirut airport, bring on massive demonstrations in support o: 
the Palestinian resistance. Recruiting centers are open in most Arab countrie: 
and the supply of recruits, which increases after every Israeli retaliation, fai 
exceeds the absorptive capacity of the commando groups. In Kuwayt anc 
elsewhere the Palestinians are developing an administrative infrastructure fo! 
procurement, finance, education and welfare not unlike the Jewish Agency 
of the British Mandate, era;* the Palestinian Arabs hope that these quasi 
governmental structures will someday comprise the nucleus of a Palestine 
Arab state. The movement is generously financed, largely from Palestinians anc 
other Arabs in the oil producing states. Arab governments finance the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and provide facilities in varying degrees for all the 
guerrilla groups. Even more significant is the broad base of the movement: 
Palestinians of all classes are participating, financially and otherwise, in contras 
to their fitful and ineffective political efforts since the Balfour Declaration o: 
1917. But the Palestine cause is not just the cause of the Palestinians anymore 
Non-Palestinian Arab opinion of all political shades is with the movement 
This popular solidarity has been an important factor in the increasing, thougl 
sometimes reluctant, support offered by Arab governments in behalf of the 
movement. If the Palestinian movement can curb the splintering tendency 
that has crippled other modernizing political movements in the Arab world 
it will be here to stay. “I think they've got a going concern," observes a Westert 
journalist with excellent connections in the area." 

Some Western observers profess skepticism about the importance of the 
Palestinian resistance in the Middle East crisis. Israeli officials too have 
attempted to discount its effectiveness, variously referring to the guerrillas a: 
criminal, poorly trained, amateurish, and as tools of Arab governments tha 
wish to promote skirmishes for their domestic political considerations. Some 


2. Elie Salem calls our attention to the symbolic significance of wall inscriptions in Beirut sinc 
the June war: "Back-Alley Politics,’ unpublished paper, Politica] Studies Department, Americar 
University of Beirut, summer 1968, 12 pp. 

3. For the educated, there is also a large and growing amount of literature, often copiously docu 
mented, on the history of the Palestine question, produced by the Palestine Liberation Organizatiot 
Research Center. Al-Fatah publishes a magazine, Al-Thawra Al-Filistiniyya (The Palestinian Revolu 
tion); the PLO military organizations publish Saw: Filistin (Voice of Palestine); and the communi 
qués and pronouncements of all the major groups are prominently displayed in the leading dailie 
and weeklies. A spate of books has appeared on guerrillas in general and fidZ'zyzm in particular. 

4. See, e.g., John K. Cooley, "Kuwait provides Arabs with prosperous rear base," Christian Scienc, 
Monitor, March 26, 1968, p. 1. 

5. Cf. Anouar Abdel-Malek, "La Résistance Palestinienne," Le Monde, February 13, 1969, p. 3. 

6. A recent expression of the "puppet" theory may be found in Alfred Friendly, "Text of Inter 
view with Israel's Foreign Minister Eban," The Washington Post, Match 6, 1969, p. E23. 
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American observers doubt that the movement reflects a truly deep-rooted 
national feeling on the part of Palestinians and therefore will “wither away” 
under repeated Israeli pressure. Inadequate information makes it difficult to 
assess the movement’s power, but there are reasons for doubting whether this 
degree of skepticism is justified. On the military level, Israel is superior, not 
only to the guerrillas but also to all the Arab armies put together, in full-scale 
war. Despite this disproportion the guerrillas have been able to apply selective 
violence and inflict significant psychological and political damage. Since the 
June war, sabotage and terrorist incidents have provoked new massive retalia- 
tions, notably against the Jordanian towns of Karamah, Irbid and Salt, and 
the Beirut airport—tretaliations that were politically damaging to Israel and 
beneficial to the resistance. Moreover, the commandos have been able to carry 
out border incidents virtually on a daily basis since summer 1968 despite 
vigorous Israeli countermeasures. These activities have rightly been described 
as "pinpricks," militarily; but their persistence has given them a disproportion- 
ately irritating political and psychological effect. Even more effective in this 
sense than border incidents, however, have been the spectacular acts of terror 
carried out far from the front lines: these include bombings in Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem and attacks against Israeli airliners in Europe. In addition, the 
Palestinian organizations have stimulated the Arab states toward increasing 
their military pressures against the Israeli units on the cease-fire lines, notably 
along the Suez Canal. The Palestinian partisans have contributed to Israel’s 
sense of political frustration, a climate which promotes political “hawkishness” 
and diplomatic intransigence and which benefits the resistance movement. 


Palestinian Political Consciousness 


In the political domain, a sense of Palestinian political community has 
reemerged after two decades of quiescence. It draws much of its cohesion from 
the common experience of the loss of the homeland. This experience is complex 
and deeply rooted. For Palestinians, the 1967 war was not the only common 
bond of misfortune. The 1948 war is probably even more binding a memory, 
with its own sad folklore, passed down through narratives and literature. The 
general strike and uprisings of 1936-1939 and the sporadic violence of the 
early and late 1920s, in protest of the Jewish National Home policies of the 
British, comprise other layers in the accretion of national consciousness." 

There are positive ties as well. Foremost is a love for the land of Palestine 
itself. This attachment, not surprisingly, is very deep among the former 
peasantry, the largest component of the Palestinian community: life as landless 
refugees has, if anything, only sharpened this attachment, and the feeling has 

7. Dr. Taufiq Canaan, The Palestine Arab Cause (Jerusalem: The Modern Press, 1936, ["seventy- 


fifth day of the general strike"] 22 pp.) for an early and cogent statement of the Palestinian Arab 
position. 
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been transmitted to a new generation that has never seen Palestine. This specific 
attachment to lands is sometimes not appreciated by Western observers, but 
it helps explain why plans for resettlement in other parts of the Arab world 
have been so cooly received. At the turn of the century Theodor Herzl and 
other Western European Zionists could rationally discuss alternative geographic 
locations for the Jewish national home— Uganda, Argentina, Palestine—but 
among the Palestinian Arabs there is no debate as to the location of their 
homeland. In addition to the land, Palestinians have an active appreciation for 
other features of their culture—a culture that is Arab but that also possesses 
distinct regional characteristics. Notable are the elaborate costumes, handwork, 
weaving and crafts of the different districts. In addition to these highly developed 
artifacts of a peasant culture, the educated Palestinian strata are developing an 
art and literature on national themes. Then there are the subtle, everyday 
nuances of speech and inflection, the "in" jokes of the community, the social 
patterns of the Palestinian diaspora that are difficult for the outsider to perceive 
but that comprise nonetheless an important aspect of Palestinian communal 
consciousness. 

While these bonds may be stronger than many Western analysts believe, 
the Palestinian political culture also displays several important non-integrative 
characteristics. There has never been a state of Palestine under indigenous Arab 
control; indeed there has never been a Palestine state of any kind in modern 
times, until the British Mandate. The Palestinian Arabs themselves have been 
scattered beyond their homeland for 20 years and many of them have been 
assimilated in varying degrees within neighboring Arab states or beyond. As 
a community they have suffered the traditional impediments to political develop- 
ment apparent throughout the Arab world: the rather rigid class structure 
that impedes vertical linkages and the regional and familial cleavages detri- 
mental to horizontal integration. Furthermore, while Palestine has been the 
frame of reference for its Arab inhabitants and former inhabitants ever since 
the Zionist threat was perceived, Palestinians have devoted the greater part of 
their political energies since 1948 to promoting Arab unity in general. 
Palestinians, for example, have played a major róle in the Arab Nationalist 
Movement. From 1948 until the June war the Palestinians were almost 
politically inert with respect to the Palestine problem. Although the Arab 
Higher Committee, led by Hajj Amin al-Husayni, remained in existence 
throughout this period it was politically insignficant, and the establishment 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization in 1964 under the leadership of 
Ahmad Shuqayri produced as much cynicism as commitment among middle- 
class Palestinians. 

The factor that has crystallized the latent Palestinian national consciousness 
in spite of these weaknesses is modernization. Modernization is the process 
through which parochial, timeless and sacred world views are transformed into 
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universalistic, change (progress)-oriented, and instrumental modes of think- 
ing; in which simple, family-oriented social systems become differentiated and 
complex in structure. The instruments of modernization—companies, factories, 
bureaucracies, mass communications, education and, above all, science and 
technology—have transformed much of the world in this century Moderniza- 
tion has been carried by merchants, missionaries, colonizers and armies in the 
Arab Middle East, as elsewhere in the Third World? What are the implications 
of modernization for politics, and especially for nationalism? According to an 
eminent student of this subject, modernization can greatly accelerate the nation- 
building process, if the basic common elements in the political culture exceed 
the divisive tendencies.” Although we still lack a thorough empirical study 
of the question, it would appear that modernization has promoted more soli- 
darity than disintegration among the Palestinians. Ironically, two of the 
chief carriers of modernization into Palestine—the British Mandate and the 
Zionist movement—were also responsible for frustrating Palestinian national 
aspirations, 

The political modernization of the Palestinians may be considered to have 
fallen in two stages. Under Ottoman and British rule, many Palestinian Arabs 
were drawn into the government service, and opportunities for higher education 
were opened up. This Palestinian élite was politically conscious, but it was 
cosmopolitan, with an attachment to the entire Arab East rather than a com- 
mitment to a Palestine state. Furthermore, it was internally divided along 
sectarian and family lines." Under the persistent and growing Zionist chal- 
lenge, however, members of this élite came to realize that the Palestine area 
was endangered; many also perceived that their own vaguely defined political 
goals and the traditional divisions within the “gentry” gravely aggravated this 
danger. But their response was too little and too late. Despite the resistance 
of this modernized stratum and indeed the neighboring Arab world as well, 
the Zionist movement succeeded in establishing political control in a large 
area of Palestine. By 1949 the great bulk of this élite had been forced out and 


8. David E. Apter, Tbe Politics of Modernization (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965), 
esp. Ch. 2. 


9. Bernard Lewis, The Middle East and tbe West (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1963), 
provides a succinct overview. George Antonius, The Arab Awakening (London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1938) remains indispensable on the stimuli to political consciousness in the Arab East. On the 
“implantation” of modernization generally, see Apter, Chs. 4 and 5. 


10. Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication (Boston and New York: The 
Technology Press of M.I.T. and John Wiley and Sons, 1953), 97-104, 127-36. See also his article, 
“Social Mobilization and Political Development,” American Political Science Review, LV, 3 (Septem- 
ber 1961), 493-514, p. 501: “. . . social mobilization may be expected . . . to promote the consoli- 
dation of states whose peoples already share the same language, culture, and major social institutions; 
while the same process may tend to strain or destroy the unity of states whose population is already 
divided into several groups with different languages or cultures or basic ways of life." 
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had taken up residence in neighboring countries; leadership of the Palestinians 
still rested, nominally at least, with it. 

The second stage of modernization involved the bulk of the 700,000 Arabs 
who were displaced in 1948, the displaced peasantry. Deprived of land and 
livelthood, they existed on a Spartan international dole, mostly in refugee 
camps. Grim as they were, the refugee camps functioned as a kind of hothouse 
of political modernization. The United Nations administration was efficient 
with its meager resources: refugee health levels were generally similar to those 
elsewhere in the Arab world and nutrition was minimally adequate, at least 
by medical standards. The birth rate was high and infant mortality low.” Even 
more important was the fact that refugee children were educated. It was 
inevitable that they should learn better than their parents about the loss of 
"their country." Many refugee children received university and technical train- 
ing and found work in the oil producing states; some did very well for them- 
selves and moved into the professions and business, demonstrating an upward 
mobility that might not have occurred for years had they remained on their 
plots of land in Palestine. Precisely because it was harsh, the disastrous con- 
frontation with the West and with Zionism tended to break up the traditional 
parochial social structure that had inhibited effective political organization 
under the Mandate. 


12. About 20 per cent of the Palestinian population was estimated to belong to the middle class 
or higher and did not have to depend on UNRWA assistance (Statement of Dr. John H. Davis, 
Director of UNWRA, to the January 1961 World Refugee Year Conference, Geneva; p. 1); the 
living standards of this group were clearly superior to those of the refugees and comparable to the 
Arab middle class in general. Among the refugees under UNWRA jurisdiction the basic winter daily 
caloric intake per capita is 1600 (See, e.g. Report of the Commissioner-General of tbe United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, July 1966-30 June 1967, 
(A/6713), 33, 63). Compared to 75 nations reporting caloric data for the 1965 period, the Pal- 
estinian refugees ranked 74th on this indicator. (Data courtesy of Charles L. Taylor, from the Revised 
Edition of The World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators (Yale World Data Analysis 
Program, forthcoming). The Palestinian caloric intake, however, is exactly the same as the medically- 
determined minimal nutritional allowances for “normally healthy” evacuees “not engaged in essential 
emergency work" (Michael G. Wohl and Robert S. Goodhart, Modern Nutrition in Health and 
Disease (Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1960, p. 1047). In terms of inhabitants per hospital bed, 
the Palestinian refugee figure in 1966-67 (663) was higher (i.e. worse) than Jordan, Egypt, Tunisia, 
Algeria, Lebanon and Kuwayt, and lower (i.e. better) than Morocco, Iraq, Syria, Sudan, Saudi Arabia, 
South Arabia and Yemen. (The Arab states data is, however, for circa 1960; Bruce M. Russett, e? al, 
World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1964; pp. 
208-10). The overall annual rate of population increase, calculated from UNRWA figures was 
around 3.5 per cent, a figure which ranked 13th out of 111 countries in the period ca. 1958-61 
(Russett e? al, 46-48). In terms of survival, the Palestinian Arabs therefore seemed to be at least 
holding their own. 

13. The 1966-67 UNRWA Report (p. 35) estimates that over 75 per cent of refugee children 
of school age were in fact attending elementary and preparatory level schools. This figure is com- 
parable with the unadjusted school enrollment percentages reported to UNESCO. Out of 120 coun- 
tries reporting data for the 1963-64 period the Palestinian refugees ranked 13th, on a level with 
France and Czechoslovakia, In terms of other aspects of social mobilization, such as exposure to the 
mass media, there can be little doubt that the Palestinians have been thoroughly mobilized. According 
to Deutsch, "the growth in the numbers of these socially-mobilized people produces mounting 
pressures for the transformation of political practices and institutions. . . ." ("Social Mobilization 
and Political Development," 498). 
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The 1967 war revived the Palestine question and brought forth a new | 
generation of leaders. This leadership shuns the traditional rhetoric and empha- 
sizes Organization, rationality and training. It is acutely conscious of the dangers 
of political factionalism. It learns Hebrew and studies Israeli military techniques. 
It tries to know the enemy and makes realistic appraisals of the great powers’ 
interests in the area. Because it is disciplined and purposeful it exerts influence 
on the Middle Eastern scene far out of proportion to its material strength. 


Structure of the Movement: Fission and Fusion 


‘Like the Algerian National Liberation Front in its early development, the 
Palestinian resistance movement is a loosely coordinated collection of organiza- 
tions with varied constituencies in the Palestinian community and the Arab 
world. If one dates the beginning of active resistance from 1965, one may 
observe a process of fission and fusion within the movement. In 1964 the Arab 
states summit conference established the Palestine Liberation Organization as 
the official voice of the Palestinian community and gave it quasi-diplomatic 
status and financial support. The PLO’s main governmental patron was the 
United Arab Republic and its constituency among the Palestinians was with 
the “established” bourgeois and professional notables. The PLO attempted to 
build up a Palestine Liberation Army in the Gaza strip. At the same time, 
however, the clandestine Fatah organization was emerging. Some Fatah mem- 
bers felt that the PLO was a sham and that its establishment was a cynical 
attempt by the UAR and other Arab governments to contain rising anti-Israel . 
feeling. The Ba'thi régime in Syria at the time, itself at odds with the UAR, 
appears to have supported Fatah, and the neo-Ba'thi régime which assumed 
power in February 1966 was even more cooperative. A visitor to Damascus in 
summer 1966 could easily spot the guerrillas in their mottled green uniforms 
in the streets and public places, and Syrian officials made it very plain they 
hoped to provoke a war by encouraging sabotage. | 

While the Arab states were still reeling from the June 1967 defeat, Fatah 
was beginning to expand and other groups were coming into existence. Of 
the several dozen other groups that emerged, two were of particular im- 
portance—Sa'iqah, a commando movement reportedly closely directed by the 
Syrian army, and active on the Syrian and Jordan River fronts, and the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. The Popular Front grew out of the merger 
of three small groups, the most important of which was the Arab Nationalist 
Movement. Galvanized by the 1948 defeat, a Christian Palestinian, George 
Habbash, founded the ANM to recover Palestine and realize the long-standing 
ideal of one Arab nation. The ANM. decided that the recovery of Palestine— 
the heart of the Arab nation—could only be achieved through prior unification 
of the existing Arab régimes. Thus it supported Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir in the 
middle 1950s as the strongest available unifier, but it eventually moved ^ 
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ideologically to the left of Nasir. Through the Popular Front the ANM returned 
to the problem of recovering Palestine; but it returned with a radical socialist 
ideology it did not have in 1948 and which its comrades-in-arms in Fatah and 
the PLO do not share. | 

The PLO meanwhile had been almost completely discredited by the 1967 
war, sharing in the disgrace of its governmental patrons. The Palestine Libera- 
tion Army, inadequately trained and armed, had easily been overrun by Israeli 
forces, and the echoes of Mr. Shuqayri's vitriolic speeches only cast further 
disrepute on the Palestinian establishment that had followed him. Reconstituted 
under the new leadership of Yahya Hammüdah, the PLO held a third Palestine 
National Assembly in Cairo in July 1968 (the first one had been in 1964 
and the second in January 1968) to which the previously excluded guerrilla 
groups sent delegates. This attempt at fusion was only partly successful: the 
PLO and Fatah shared major control, with lesser place being given to the 
Popular Front. Sa'iqah was excluded and the reorganized Palestine Liberation 
Army, nominally under control of the PLO executive, shortly asserted its 
autonomy when several of its senior officers mutinied in Damascus. 

Another step toward fusion took place at the next Palestine National 
Assembly conference in February 1969, again in Cairo. Fatah, largest of the 
guerrilla organizations, won control of the Assembly: its representatives took 
four seats on the 11-man Executive Committee and its spokesman, Yasir ‘Arafat, 
was elected chairman. Of the other Executive Committee seats, two went to 
Sa‘iqah, one went to a former PLO executive member, and three went to 
independents. Sa'iqah was back in the fold, Fatah was consolidating its primary 
position, and the major organizations of the Palestinian resistance now had an 
“official” face to present to Arab governments and the world. All these develop- 
ments were indicative of fusion. But the Popular Front was now excluded. Not 
only was the Popular Front not represented but the Front itself was splintering. 
The parent faction, led by George Habbash, and the one responsible for the 
spectacular terrorist operations, was opposed by a more ideologically rigorous 
Marxist faction led by Na’if Hawatmah. The Hawatmah faction split away 
and called itself the Popular Democratic Front. A third component of the 
original Popular Front, but not tied to the Arab Nationalist Movement also 
split away; it was led by a major in the Syrian Army, Ahmad Jabril, and was 
called the General Command of the Popular Front. Furthermore, at the time 
of this assembly it was not entirely clear whether Yasir ‘Arafat could control 
the breakaway Palestine Liberation Army. 

Despite these fissiparous tendencies, the trend has been toward consolidation 
of structures under the aegis of Fatah. Formation of a Palestinian Armed 
Struggle Command in April 1969 was intended to improve military cooperation 
among the guerrillas, and it included the previously dissident PLA and PDF. 
The principal cleavages are ideological and tactical, and on each the Fatah-PLO 
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group diverge from the Popular Front and the PDF. Fatah and the PLO eschew 
all political ideology beyond the principle of liberating Palestine and making 
it a democratic country. They avoid taking sides in the Arab cold war—the 
rivalry between the conservative, pro-Western régimes and the radical, socialist 
republics, and instead draw support from all of them. The Popular Front and 
the PDF leadership is committed to inculcating a revolutionary, egalitarian 
Spirit not only among the Palestinians (including Israelis) but among all Arabs, 
and it seeks to establish “liberation” beachheads in a number of conservative 
Arab states. On the tactical level, the Fatah-PLO position is again relatively 
moderate: it believes in developing solid organization and chipping away at 
Israel, slowly but steadily, over a long period, and concentrating its operations 
against the Israeli military and administrative apparatus. The Popular Front, 
on the other hand, has tried to develop an organization inside the occupied 
areas and to carry out spectacular acts of terrorism against Israeli civilians. The 
Popular Front is to Fatah what the Irgun was to Haganah. And just as the 
various rival Jewish partisan organizations could cooperate to some extent, so 
it would seem to be with the Palestinian groups: fusion rather than fission 
has been the dominant theme. 


How Fatah Views the Situation 


Fatah is the largest and oldest of the resistance organizations. Fatah is 
committed to the liberation of all of Palestine from Zionist political control. 
It believes that armed violence is the only way to accomplish its objective. 
“Liberation” means not only the “destruction of the imperialist base” but also 
the eradication of Zionist society by striking at its industrial, agricultural and 
financial institutions. The political, military, economic and intellectual roots of 
Zionism must be so thoroughly destroyed that they can never rise again.” 

Fatah was founded in 1956 as a small secret society but did not begin active 
operations against Israel until 1965. From then up to the June war it carried 
out increasingly provocative acts of sabotage, usually from across the Syrian 
border. The June war helped Fatah succeed in the first stage of its plan for 
the liberation of Palestine: it created a climate in which the Palestine question 
became again the principal issue in the Arab world. To this end the Israelis 
cooperated by convincing the Arabs that they intend to stay in the occupied 
territories. "I knew we were going to lose the war," said a resistance leader, 
"but that didn't bother me as much as the possibility that the Israelis might 
withdraw immediately. If they had, our cause would have been set back for 
years: the Palestinians would have been further demoralized, Israel would have 
won a tremendous moral victory, and the Arab governments would have agreed 


14. Fatah, Tahrir al-Agtar al-Mubtala (Liberation of the Occupied Lands) Number 8 in the series 
“Revolutionary Studies and Experiences" (No place, no publisher, 1968; 24 pp.) , 16-17. 
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to suppress the resistance as part of the price for withdrawal. Fortunately, the 
Israelis gave us a break." After the war Fatah successfully renewed its harass- 
ment tactics in order to prevent a new statws quo from emerging around the 
battle lines. The Israeli command, fearing that Fatah might succeed in organ- 
izing active resistance among the Arabs in the occupied areas and in Israel 
itself, attempted to wipe out the concentration of guerrilla bases just east of 
the Jordan River. The Israelis evidently expected that King Husayn’s army 
would allow them to carry out the operation since the commandos seemed to 
threaten his régime. But when the Israelis attacked the town of Karamah on 
March 31, 1968, they were surprised by unexpectedly stiff opposition from 
the commandos and the Jordan army together. This battle, though hardly a 
military victory for the Arabs, gave the Palestinian resistance a huge boost. 
Arab public opinion was delighted that the commandos had parried the Israeli 
assault. Before the June war, according to a reliable Palestinian source, Fatah 
numbered no more than 200-300 men; by the time of the Karamah battle it 
had increased to around 2,000; but in the three months following the Karamah 
battle it had burgeoned to 15,000. 

Fatah sees the political structures of Israel as an especially malignant mutation 
of classical imperialism. In the classical case an alien régime is imposed on a 
politically underdeveloped people for the economic betterment of the mother 
country. The imperial administration is confined to a small élite. Such was the 
British Mandate in Palestine. A more destructive type of imperialism involves 
the implantation of a colonial population, such as occurred in French Algeria. 
But the intrusion of Zionism into Palestine has been even more devastating 
because the massive colonization was accompanied by the systematic expulsion 
of the bulk of the indigenous population, the Palestinian Arabs. In as much 
as the Maoist doctrine of liberation movements requires that the insurgents 
operate in a favorable environment, "like fish in the sea," Israel in its pre-June 
1967 boundaries was a very difficult target, for the Palestinian Arabs had 
dwindled from two-thirds of the total population before 1948 to only ten per 
cent. Even so, Fatah's leaders believed that Israel, barred from the Arab world 
and a "colony" of world Jewry and the United States, was in a precarious 
economic and strategic position. When Fatah began active operations in 1965 
it was thus obliged to resort to border raids, in hopes of provoking Israel into 
a larger confrontation in which its vulnerability could be exploited. After the 
June war "Greater Israel" was a more vulnerable target than it had been— 
especially if the Arabs in the occupied areas could be organized for cooperation 
in resistance. 

Fatah representatives seem well aware of the formidable obstacles before 
them. What it fears most, says a spokesman, is not new aggression by Israel 
against Egypt, Jordan or Syria—indeed, it could benefit from such a thing— 
but rather the possibility that there will be a diplomatic solution. If the great 
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powers and United Nations efforts in this direction should fail the movement 
is certain to gain new momentum; but should they succeed it might be set back 
for years, since it would once again face active opposition from the Arab 
governments. Fatah knows that Arab governments view it now with ambi- 
valence. Of their general sympathy there is no doubt. Furthermore, it is clear 
that the commandos have relieved these governments of some of the popular 
displeasure with their disastrous performance in the war. At the same time, 
however, Fatah activities are the chief obstacle to a diplomatic arrangement 
that would require Israeli withdrawal from at least some of the territories it 
occupied in 1967; Jordan and the UAR have repeatedly shown their interest 
in such an arrangement. 

In Jordan's case, the differences with Fatah go beyond disagreement about 
a diplomatic solution. If protracted warfare continues, Jordan suffers not only 
in human and economic terms, it also risks revolution or even extinction as a 
political entity. If the tide should turn against Israel, with the commandos in 
the vanguard, Jordan still would face at least the permanent loss of the West 
Bank. While it is quite possible that Jordan would lose in a diplomatic settle- 
ment as well, the losses would be relatively fewer. For their part, the commandos 
(especially the Popular Front) have considered the Hashimite régime almost 
as much an enemy as Israel itself. Both before and immediately after the June 
war, King Husayn tried actively to curb guerrilla activities across Jordan's 
frontier; and while his control has slipped markedly he still seeks to influence 
commando operations. 

The government of Lebanon is confronted with a similar problem. Tolerance 
of guerrilla operations invites massive Israeli retaliation, specifically the occu- 
pation of part of southern Lebanon including the Litani River. But suppression 
of the guerrillas produces governmental crises and the threat of civil turmoil. 
The relatively pro-Western stance and "moderation" of both Jordan and 
Lebanon only exacerbate the conflict. with the Palestinians. Adroit diplomacy 
and a common appreciation of the Israeli challenge have permitted an uneasy 
modus vivendi, but the fundamental conflict is recognized by all concerned: 
it is not just a question of Palestinian military versus governmental accommoda- 
tion vis à vis Israel, but of revolutionary pan-Arabism—symbolized by the 
commandos—versus bourgeois political oligarchies. 

Egypt, however, is the most important country to the commandos. Until 
the Karamah battle, President Nasir had accepted the estimate of his former 
intelligence chief, Salah Nasr, that Fatah was controlled by the anti-Nasir 
Muslim Brotherhood, but after that battle he changed his mind and began 
cautiously to support the guerrilla organization. While the Egyptians have 
used their own guerrillas rather than Fatah to operate across the Suez Canal, 
they have given Fatah a radio voice, some financing behind the scenes, and 
qualified public support. Indeed, UAR support has become increasingly warm 
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as the Israelis have strengthened their fortifications on the Suez Canal. Egyptian- 
Palestinian relations, however, are not entirely harmonious. The commandos 
understand Egypt's interest in a diplomatic settlement, and worry about it, 
because it.is Egypt that will determine what, if any, diplomatic terms the 
Arab states will accept. 

This concern was evident in the comments of a Fatah spokesman in Cairo 
in- August 1968 on an editorial by Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal in al-Abram, 
which extolled the courage of a martyred Fatah commando: 


Look carefully at this article. On the surface it is a sentimental eulogy to our 
cause, but this is simply for the masses, to show that Egypt is 100 per cent behind 
the Palestinian resistance. If you look farther on you see that Haykal is arguing that 
the Palestinian resistance is secondary in importance to the Arab governmental 
policy. If this policy is to wait indefinitely for the Arab states to prepare for a new 
confrontation, then we must wait; if they accept an expedient diplomatic solution 
that requires us to stop our operations "temporarily" then we must stop. We do not 
accept Mr. Haykal's ideas. We are directing the liberation struggle, not the Egyptian 
government; these governments will work for us because they know that their people 
support us. 


In strictly military terms Fatah's insistence on the primacy of guerrilla opera- 
tions, especially against an enemy as strong as Israel in land as open as Palestine, 
may seem unrealistic. But politically it serves to legitimize the guerrilla activism 
that could force Arab armies into a battle in which they would in fact play 
the primary róle. 

Fatah is also awate that it has no friends among the superpowers. It believes 
that American diplomats regard the resistance as an obstacle in the way of 
peacemaking efforts. It doubts that any US government would ever recognize 
any Palestinian Arab political claims in Palestine other than through the 
Kingdom of Jordan. Most important, it realizes that the US is committed to 
the sovereign existence of Israel and its territorial integrity, though just what 
territory is encompassed by that pledge is not clear. American opposition, 
however, does not deter Fatah from pursuing its activities. The Palestinians 
are encouraged by the difficulties of the US in Vietnam and the resulting 
disinclination among Americans to get involved in new protracted conflicts 
in the world. This disinclination, they feel, allows them to cause continual 
disruptions within Israel, provoking it into irrational and expensive counter- 
measures, without inviting an intervention by the Sixth Fleet. US intervention 
would also be deterred by the Soviet presence. 

The position of the Russians is more subtle and more dangerous, in the 
view of Fatah. While the Soviet Union has been indirectly helpful in making 
available arms and in championing the cause of liberation wars in general, it 
has also upheld the right of Israel to exist and it has exerted pressures on the 
guerrillas to mute their activities. Russian efforts to jog the disputing states 
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toward a settlement have been received with anger and concern in Palestinian 
circles. Soviet pressures to throttle the movement are far more of a problem 
than American pressures because the Soviet Union now has more influence 
than the United States with the key Arab governments in Syria, Egypt, Iraq 
and Algeria. If the Soviets should decide that they can have rapprochement 
with the US in the Mediterranean without sacrificing (to the Chinese, perhaps) 
the new influence they have over the Arabs then the Palestinians would have 
a problem. But they feel they can cope with it. Since Soviet success in the 
Arab world is a function of its solidarity with the Arabs on Palestine, they 
argue, and since the Palestinian resistance now speaks more authoritatively on 
that question than any Arab government, it behooves the Russians to think 
carefully before trying to suppress it. 

Finally, there is Israel. How can the Palestinians expect to defeat a dedicated, 
thoroughly trained and brilliantly led citizen army of 300,000? Fatah repre- 
sentatives reply that they cannot defeat it either directly or alone, but that 
defeat in this sense is not the immediate objective. What the resistance does 
have in mind is waging a campaign of protracted violence against the vital 
institutions of the Israeli state, avoiding situations in which the Israelis can 
bring to bear their superior organization and technology. The Arab armies 
play an important róle here by applying constant pressure and providing tactical 
support on "Greater Israel's" borders. This violence in turn has three beneficial 
results: domestically, it depresses Israeli morale; it discourages new investment, 
tourism and economic development; it exacerbates existing political divisions 
as the leadership fails to stop the sabotage. Second, it paves the way for 
organization of the Arabs in the occupied areas and in Israel itself for active 
resistance. Israeli attempts to punish this resistance only fuel it. Third, the 
violence forces the Israelis to retaliate harshly and indiscriminately against the 
surrounding Arab countries, but in so doing Israel only diminishes its reputation 
in the international community and forces the Arab governments into even 
greater solidarity with the Palestinians. 

The Israeli authorities have consistently and categorically denied that Fatah 
and the other guerrilla organizations are a serious threat. A retired Israeli 
intelligence officer, whose views presumably coincide with current official 
analyses of the guerrillas, dismisses Fatah’s published strategic doctrine as 
unsound, its military accomplishments as minimal, and its efforts to promote 
organized resistance among the Palestinians in the occupied areas as a complete 
failure. Furthermore, he speculates that the movement will eventually die out 
as the Arab public comes to realize these facts." American sources, both 
diplomatic and journalistic, also minimize the disruptive effects of the com- 
mandos against Israel. Casualty rates among the commandos are fearfully high 


15. Y. Harkabi, Fedayeen Action and Arab Strategy, Adelphi Papers, Numbers 53 (London: The 
Institute for Strategic Studies, December 1968, 43 pp.). 
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and Israeli efforts at sealing its borders with fences and other devices are 
reported to be very sdccessful.^ Fatah declarations of its own accomplishments 
are said to be deliberately and grossly exaggerated. 


Fatah, for its part, consistently and categorically claims that its operations 
are increasingly effective, that Israel systematically exaggerates its accomplish- 
ments in killing and capturing guerrillas and that Israel conceals a great many 
of the raids and incidents that actually occur. Fatah representatives do not deny 
that their losses are high, but they point out that guerrilla warfare is bound 
to be bloody; dying on a guerrilla mission is far better than the living death 
of the refugee camps. Fatah is ready to accept unfavorable casualty ratios; if 
it takes the loss of six commandos to kill one of the enemy, the struggle is 
worth making. Despite the obstacles, Fatah members appear absolutely con- 
fident that they will prevail. 


Palestine Liberated 


Ihe new Palestinian leaders are generally reluctant to speak about plans 
for Palestine after the liberation because they feel such talk is premature: they 
do not want to alienate any present sources of support or divide the movement 
unnecessarily. But some of them, particularly those in the Popular Front, see 
dangers in not planning ahead. If the question "Liberation for what?" is not 
openly discussed, they contend, it may be difficult to mobilize the Palestinians 
for what is expected to be a long struggle. À clearer program may also ease 
the way to accommodation with the Jewish population. At the present time 
there is no such clear program. Some of the differences among the guerrillas 
arise over the future direction of Palestine. Yet it is possible to discern a certain 
core of agreement among representatives of the different tendencies. 


Certainly a crucial issue is what would happen to the Israelis under a govern- 
ment dominated by Palestinian Arabs. There is general agreement that the 
Jews would be given the choice of living peacefully in the state of Palestine, 
with full civil rights, or else of leaving. "We do not intend to drive them out 
as they drove us out,” said a PLO spokesman, "We think that there is room 
in Palestine for six million Palestinians—Arabs and Jews. The only condition 
is that they accept to live as peaceful citizens." The more militant resistance 
people are less liberal and more noncommittal, though none advocates whole- 
sale deportation of the Israelis. One Fatah spokesman, for example, declared 
that all Jews living in Palestine before 1948 (and their subsequent offspring) 
would be allowed to stay but the others would have to leave. À Popular Front 
fepresentative remarked that the Palestinian resistance had no malice for the 
Israeli population but neither did it assume responsibility for their welfare: 


16. See e.g., Philip Ben, "The Arabs Are Not Ready to Make Peace," Tbe New Republic, March 
15, 1968, p. 18. 
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these people, after all, had with few exceptions supported the Israel govern- 
ment’s harsh policies toward the Palestinian Arabs. 

Constitutionally, a new Palestine state would probably be republican. Even 
relatively conservative Palestinians are doubtful that King Husayn would be 
acceptable, although that possibility is not ruled out. One PLO spokesman 
suggests that there might emerge a federation between the new Palestine 
Republic, with its eastern boundary at the Jordan River, and the Kingdom of 
Transjordan, now reduced to its original boundaries. If the new state were a 
republic, however, and up to 40 per cent of its new population (greatly enlarged 
by the repatriation of over a million Palestinian Arabs) remained Jewish, 
it is obvious that it would not be exclusively an Arab state. It is no less obvious 
that such a state would only be viable if a political formula could be worked 
out in which both sides would be secure. Such a formula presumably would 
create a national, bi-cultural Palestine and somehow convert Israeli Jews and 
Palestinian Arabs, respectively, into Jewish and Arab Palestinians. 

Yet once the power of the state of Israel was broken, say some resistance 
spokesmen, the establishment of a viable state along these lines would be 
dificult but not impossible; nor would it be repressive to the Jews. The 
“de-Zionizing” of the Jewish population would require essentially its renuncia- 
tion of the goal that "Palestine be as Jewish as England is English." This 
would mean abolition of the Law of the Return, under which Jews throughout 
the world are eligible for automatic citizenship in Israel. It would also mean 
relinquishing those deeply-rooted symbols of a Jewish state—the flag and the 
name of Israel. Israeli political parties and quasi-governmental institutions 
would have to be radically reorganized. It would not mean, assert the Palestin- 
ians, the infringement of any religious practices which Jews of all tendencies 
now enjoy in Israel. Israelis would have to accept the return of all the exiled 
Palestinian Arabs, to undergo common hardships in the massive relocation, 
and to live peacefully with them. 

Would the new Palestine republic become “just another Levantine state”? 
Whether becoming more Levantine is desirable or not is debatable, but it 
seems clear that the resistance does not want to impose traditionalist leadership 
and values in the new state. To the intellectuals even in the less ideological 
resistance groups liberation means much more than a change of government 
from Zionist to Arab control. It means a social revolution as well, a revolution 
that would change the Arab society and politics perhaps even more than the 
Jewish. “It is not enough simply to wear khaki and shoot to have a revolution,” 
asserts a Popular Front spokesman, "and the Palestinian youth are not giving 
their lives just to restore the oppressive rule of landlords and big businessmen 
in Palestine. It is not possible to have a revolution in the world today that is 
not leftist.” Resistance leaders are trying to win over those sectors in Israeli 
society that are poor and discriminated against, notably the Arabic-speaking 
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Eastern Jews, to persuade them that the Palestine liberation will liberate Arab 
and Jew alike from imperialist exploitation. In foreign policy, the Palestinians 
are oriented towatd the Third World in their desire for national self- 
determination and liberation from foreign control. They are emphatic in their 
declarations that they want no entangling alliances with East or West and 
that they intend to be neutral in great power rivalries. 


Some Concluding Observations 


It is difficult from a distance to measure the disruptive impact of Fatah and 
the other groups on Israel. That their military effects have been exaggerated 
cannot be doubted, and many Palestinians close to the organizations criticize 
them for this deception. On the other hand, Israeli attempts to belittle them 
and to minimize their significance, while understandable, do not seem to paint 
an accurate picture either. Reports from journalists and travelers in Israel sug- 
gest that there may be some truth to the allegation by Fatah that more incidents 
occur than are reported. Organized resistance, ranging from petitions to demon- 
strations and sabotage, has in fact been reported from all the main towns in 
the occupied areas despite very severe Israeli reprisals; in view of the manifest 
capacity of Israel further to "de-Arabize" the occupied areas this degree of 
defiance is significant." ‘Terrorist and sabotage rings have in fact been 
established; a few have been uncovered but incidents continue to occur. The 
Israeli defense budget has risen to two and a half times its pre-June 1967 size." 
If the average monthly Israeli casualty rate is around 75, then the country's 
security situation, in one sense at least, would seem to have deteriorated since 
before the June war.? The government of Israel, despite its low opinion of 
guerrilla capabilities, has come to regard their activities with some concern, if 
one may judge from its public security precautions and its statements in 
international forums. 


With the second anniversary of the June war, it appeared that commandos 
had developed to the point where they could persistently harass Israel. In 
accordance with their rather vague theoretical stages of revolutionary growth, 
they had succeeded in mobilizing the Palestinian community and establishing 
a modest infrastructure. They had also been successful in winning support, in 


17. S e.g., the articles by John K. Cooley in The Christian Science Monitor of May 5, 21, and 
24, 19 9. 

18. According to a Reuters News Agency report, quoting an Israel Defense Ministry spokesman. 
Christian Science Monitor, April 12, 1969. 

19. Time, December 13, 1968, p. 35, reports over 900 Israeli casualties from commando opera- 
tions in 1968. Overall Israeli losses from commando and regular Arab forces in the nearly two years 
following the June war were put at 350 dead and 1500 wounded, according to official Israeli sources. 
In addition, some 400 soldiers were officially reported to have died in “vehicular and training acci- 
dents.” According to The New York Times correspondent in Israel, there was ". . . a gnawing 
suspicion among Israelis, denied vigorously and regularly by army spokesmen, that the casualty rate 
is even higher than officially admitted.” The New York Times, May 18, 1969. 
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varying amounts, from the Arab governments and promoting a more active 
róle for the Arab armies against Israel. They appeared to be growing in numbers 
and capability, and they were becoming sufficiently entrenched in the Arab 
states to make their eradication quite difficult, either by "moderate" Arab 
governments or by Israel, despite its military superiority. But they were a long 
way from posing' a vital threat to Israeli security. 

Perhaps even more significant, however, has been the resurrection of a 
Palestinian political identity on a more modern base than was the case before 
1948. The Palestinians are developing a political community—a sense of 
national consciousness, and rudimentary political and administrative structures. 
Their new influence on the Middle Eastern scene has had at least one salutary 
effect: it has drawn attention back to the long-neglected root of the Palestine 
problem: the Palestinian Arabs, alone among the people of the area, do not 
have a national home of their own. Few would contest their rightful claims 
to self-determination, and nobody would deny that they were promised a state 
in Palestine by the international community. Power, we are taught, is a more 
important determinant of international behavior than moral or legal claims; 
what the resistance has begun to do is exert a small amount of power in 
behalf of their claims. They may lack the power to achieve their solution to 
the Middle East crisis—the eradication of Zionism in Palestine—but if there 
is to be any solution it would seem both necessary and desirable that they be 
a party to it. Indeed, it is conceivable that the Palestinian resistance movement— 
its militant rhetoric notwithstanding—may hold the key to a just peace in 
the Middle East. 


THE ECONOMICS OF RAPID GROWTH: 
LIBYA 


Ragae? El Mallakb 


F THE ECONOMIC GROWTH occurring today in Libya were to be described 
without identifying the country, it would be dismissed most likely as an 
extremely hypothetical case, too dramatic to be real. Among the more stag- 

gering indicators of this growth is the per capita gross national product which 
tose from about $40 in the early 1950s to $1,018 in 1967. For the latter year 
alone, the per capita GNP increased by 42 per cent over 1966. Despite an 
admittedly low base, such growth remains extraordinary in both relative and 
real terms, offering a vivid index of the socio-economic strains within Libya. 


Government revenues from petroleum increased twentyfold from $40 mil- 
lion in 1962 to an estimated $800 million six years later; a level of $900 million 
is estimated for 1969. In 1960 the total value of Libyan exports was $11 
million, contributed mainly by such products as esparto grass, sponges, olive 
oil and castor seeds. Within seven years this figure rose to about $1.168 billion 
with over 99 per cent attributable to oil exports. As recent as 1962, Libya was 
not yet included in the membership of the oil exporters club. Now it ranks as the 
world's seventh largest producer (after the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Venezuela, Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia and Iran) and the fifth Jargest exporter (after 
Venezuela, Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia and Iran). Underlying this rapid output ex- 
pansion has been the opening up and spreading of the concessions to speed 
exploration, assessment, and lifting of crude. Again, Libya is something of a 
record-holder with 38 foreign companies involved in 136 concesszans.* 


Libya has moved, as well, from the status of a capital deficit to a capital surplus 
nation, from an aid recipient to an aid extender. The foreign exchange assets 
of the Bank of Libya increased sevenfold from $53 million in 1958 to $348 


1. The breakdown on these companies is: 24 American, 6 German, 3 French and one each 
British, Anglo-Dutch and Spanish. It should be recalled that nearly all the production in Africa and 
the Middle East, Venezuela and Indonesia is handled by eight major international companies. All 
of them participate in the Iranian Consortium, about 70 per cent of Iraqi oil is produced by four 
of them, four are responsible for 100 per cent of Saudi Arabian production (excluding the Neutral 
Zone), and two majors in partnership control 90 per cent of Kuwayti output. 


A RAGAEI EL MALLAKH, professor of economics at the University of Colorado and former con- 
sultant to the World Bank, is author of Economic Development and Regional Cooperation: 
Kuwait (University of Chicago Press, 1968). The writer wishes to acknowledge the support of the 
Social Science Research Council and the Ford Foundation in his research on Libyan economic 
development. ' 
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million by 1967. More than half of Libya’s estimated national income in 
1954-55 was contributed by the $26 million it received in foreign aid.? Follow- 
ing the Middle East crisis in 1967, Libya joined with Kuwayt and Saudi Arabia 
in advancing economic assistance to Jordan and the United Arab. Republic until 
these recipient economies were normalized; an annual Libyan commitment of 
$8 million has been pledged. This "about face" in the field of foreign aid clearly 
delineates the pace of Libya's economic growth. 


The Oil Sector 


The leading róle of oil in the Libyan economy can be visualized by placing 
it within the perspective of the country’s economic resources. In 1966 about 60 
per cent of the gross domestic product emanated from the petroleum sector; 
oil also accounted for 75 per cent of the gross private capital formation. De- 
velopment programs rely heavily upon a continued flow of revenues to the 
government, as 70 per cent of such revenues has been allocated for develop- 
mental purposes. 

Within the natural resources framework, the position of oil is even more 
dominant. In a nation with a land mass greater than one half the size of India, 
only two per cent is considered cultivable. Moreover, the very vastness of the 
country makes exploitation of the iron ore in the Fezzan region non-commercial 
at this time. Gypsum and potash exist but have lacked systematic development. 
However, the discovery of an oil source near the potash deposit could enhance 
commercial utilization. Smaller quantities of sulfur, manganese and alum have 
been located but are of little economic value at the present.* 

In human resources there are also problems of distortion, insufficiencies and 
isolation in regard to skills and number to cope with certain economic require- 
ments of growth. About one third of the Libyan population is concentrated in 
the two major coastal cities of Tripoli and Benghazi and their environs; the 
non-urban populace is sparsely scattered throughout the country. The human 
resource base remains largely unutilized and untapped due to cultural isolation 
and the lack of education and training opportunities imposed by poverty in the 
past. The colonial background left a residual dualism in the sectors of labor 
and management with foreigners, particularly Italians, commanding the leading 
positions in trade and industry. 

The discovery of petroleum in Libya was neither effortless nor entirely un- 
expected. Since 1957, more than $2.5 billion (excluding taxes and royalties) 


2. Ali R. Bengur, "Financial Aspects of Libya’s Oil Economy,” Finance and Development (Quar- 
terly publication of the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development) , March 1967, p. 61. 

3. Benjamin Higgins, Economic Development (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1968), revised edition, p. 821. 

4, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economic Development of Libya 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960), p. 32. 
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have been invested in the Libyan oil industry.” Indications of the presence of 
petroleum were known as early as World War I; exploitation, however, required 
massive investment, technical know how and equipment not then available to 
the Italians. Additionally, agricultural settlement received far greater emphasis 
in Italy's colonial policy than mineral extraction. The Second World War also 
inhibited serious exploration. À series of events in the world oil industry itself 
and international affairs combined to spur on exploration in Libya. 

The nationalization of Iranian oil, followed a few years later by the Suez 
War of 1956 with the closure of the Suez Canal, brought out forcefully to the 
companies the need for security as well as diversification of crude oil supply. 
The earlier discovery of natural gas and oil in nearby Algeria increased expecta- 
tions in and attention to the Libyan desert. (Interestingly, the same condition 
and response has occurred as the locating of crude in Libya's eastern region has 
heightened oil exploration activities in the adjoining Western Desert of the 
United Arab Republic.) European demand for energy was rising rapidly during 
the EEC economic miracle years, hence, the proximity of North Africa was 
attractive. Libyan crude is, after all, 4,000 miles nearer European consumption 
centers than Persian Gulf oil. This involves a saving on Suez Canal tolls and 
21 days in round-trip shipping. The 1967 Middle East crisis reinforced the loca- 
tional. advantages of Libyan crude, as the long journey from Gulf ports around 
the Cape of Good Hope consumes 28 days and at the same time raises transport 
costs.” 

‘Besides the oil companies’ desire to diversify supply, thereby gaining greater 
security, and the locational advantages of Libyan crude, the policies of the 
Libyan government were sufficiently conducive to stimulate investment and 
petroleum development. As a newcomer to oil, Libya hoped to benefit from the 
experience of the older producers while offering concessionaires relatively at- 
tractive terms to hasten exploration and production. While following the 50-50 
profit sharing formula, the Libyan government allowed generous depletion al- 
lowances of up to 25 per cent of gross income and permitted taxable income 
to be computed on the basis of sales realizations. This latter condition proved 
advantageous to the companies with the passage of time as the gap between 
posted and realized prices grew. 

Perhaps the greater incentive for wide-scale development of Libyan oil 
was the section of the Petroleum Law No. 25 of 1955 which required the 
periodic surrender of concession acreage.’ Thus the pressure was to explore all 


5. By 1966, direct investment from the United States in Libya was in the order of $424 million, 
making Libya the second largest African recipient of US investment, surpassed only by South Africa, 

6. In this respect, with the increase, shipping costs were estimated at $1.19 from Gulf ports to the 
offloading in London, 80 cents from Venezuelan ports, $1.01 from the Gulf of Mexico, and only 
60 cents from Libyan terminals. Bank of Libya, Economic Research Division, Economic Bulletin 
(Tripoli, Bank of Libya), March-April 1968, p. 41. 

7. Kingdom of Libya, Tbe Libyan Petroleum Law and Regulations Issued Thereunder (Tripoli: 
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the territory allotted to ensure that none of the lapsed area would have gone 
unexamined. Companies were required to commence exploration within eight 
months of the grant of the concession and minimum amounts set for funds 
to be expended for that purpose. These amounts increased with the lapse of 
time from the granting of the concession. 

After the advent of the Zelten feld, others followed—Dahra, Waha and 
Hofra among many. Libya grew more secure and established as an oil producer. 
By 1961, an additional oil decree could reduce the liberal terms to concession- 
aires who no longer needed to be lured into exploration in Libya." This growing 
security as a producer enabled the Libyan government to object to certain posted 
prices, during the summer of 1967, on the basis of geographical location and 
the quality of Libyan crude. Justification for the higher prices included the dis- 
location in the oil industry by the Mideast crisis of that year and the compara- 
tive advantages such as shipping costs of the Libyan oil contrasted with Middle 
Eastern crude. Table I illustrates the rapid growth and extent of Libyan output 
within the context of other major producers. 


TABLE I Ol Output, 1966-1967, and Per Cent of Change, 1966-1967, 1962-1967 


(in millions of tons) 











95 of Change 95 of Change 
Country 1966 1967 1966-1967 1962-1967 
Algeria 32.8 39.0 15.5 13.5 
Canada 49.4 54.4 10.0 0.05 
Iran 105.1 129.3 23.0 14.5 
Iraq 68.0 60.1 —11.5 4.0 
Kuwayt 114.4 115.2 0.5 4.5 
Libya 72.3 83.5 15.5 57.0 
Saudi Arabia 119.4 1297 8.5 11.5 
Venezuela 176.8 185.6 5.0 2.0 
USSR 265.1 288.0 8.5 9.0 
United States 463.5° 404 2* 6.5 4.0 








Source: Kuwait Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Kuwait Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
Bulletin, June 1968, pp. 36-37. 


a Includes production of liquefied natural gas. 


Yet these advantages of Libyan oil cannot be seen as permanent or absolute. 
First, most Libyan crude is of a comparatively light grade, that 1s, containing 


Government Press, 1959), Article 10, pp. 12-13. Specifically, concessionaires are obligated to 
surrender 25 per cent of their areas within a period of five years from the concession date and 
a further 25 per cent in eight years. Within ten years, the company must reduce its concession to 
exactly one-third or one-fourth of the original size, depending upon the geographical location of 
the concession. 

8. The Decree of July 3, 1961 (Article 14) eliminated the depletion allowance and reduced 
from 20 to 10 per cent the rate of "depreciation of all physical assets in Libya.” 
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more of the light distillates such as gasoline. At present, European consumption 
is of a generally heavy product mix, therefore the Libyan oil is usualiy blended 
with other crude. However, the low sulfur content in Libyan oil is a plus 
factor to pollution-conscious consumers, as in the United States.’ Second, the 
reopening of the Suez Canal must take place eventually which will reestablish 
the competitiveness of Middle Eastern crude." But of more sweeping conse- 
quence for the future may be the Egyptian plans for at least one major pipeline 
from Port Suez on the Red Sea to the Mediterranean." Much has been said 
concerning the impact of the supertankers on the Suez Canal and the slashing 
of transport costs with these large carriers. Yet the utilization of a Suez pipeline 
in conjunction with supertanker fleets, one functioning east of Suez and the 
other in the Mediterranean, could greatly reduce transport cost of Persian Gulf 
crude and further the economy in the use of the large, new vessels. This super- 
tanker-pipeline-tanker arrangement would cut by about half the time during 
which a tanker ordinarily would go empty on a return trip around the Cape. 
The feasibility and prospects of the Egyptian pipeline are enhanced by the con- 
tinued exploitation of the Red Sea fields and the burgeoning discoveries in the 
UAR's Western Desert. The outlook is favorable that Egypt may soon join the 
list of significant oil producers and exporters. 

If Kuwayt can hold the record for rapid economic growth in the 1950s, then 
Libya assumes a similar position for this decade. In the past, Libya has been cited 
as an extreme case of backwardness and poverty, dependent to such an extent on 
foreign aid and grants that its economic viability was questionable." Oildom 
in Libya, nonetheless, is something of a mixed blessing. By national income and 
per capita figures, the growth has been drastic, yet for the majority of Libyans 
the standard of living has not advanced correspondingly. The growth has not 
sufficiently broadened the economic base. The average Libyan is faced with 
spiraling costs of living and inflation as well as a tidal wave of change; he still 
remains, for the most part, detached and outside the mainstream of the newly 
injected economic activities. 


9. The possibility of making sizeable breakthroughs into the US market with imports of Libyan 
crude has been advanced upon the basis of the low sulfur content of that oil. Occidental Petroleum 
Corporation, Annual Report 1967, p. 10. 

10. A recent estimate of the production costs of Libyan crude was about 40 cents per barrel with 
the projection of lower costs as production levels stabilize, G. Heitman, The Economics of the Libyan 
Petroleum Industry (October 1965, mimeographed report), p. 19. This can be compared with the 
production costs of 20 cents per barrel in the Middle East as a whole, 51 cents in Venezuela, 82 
cents in Indonesia, and $1.75 in the United States, Charles Issawi and Mohammed Yeganeh, The 
Economics of Middle Eastern Oil (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962), p. 91. 

11. In June 1968 a British company undertook a three-month feasibility study of the pipeline 
project. The two suggested routes, from Suez to Damietta running approximately parallel the Canal, 
and from Suez to Alexandria, will be examined. The New York Times, June 10, 1968. The 42-inch 
diameter pipeline would have an initial capacity of 50 million tons annually which could be 
increased to 90 million tons per year, making the transport cost less than using the 300,000 ton 
tankers around the cape. A/-Ahram (Cairo), Petroleum Supplement, August 24, 1968, pp. 8-9. 

12. B. Higgins, op. czt. (1959 edition), is an example. 
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Problems of Growth 


Perhaps a glance at Table II can best elucidate the pace of growth and 
simultaneously indicate the problems facing the Libyan economy through the 
massive and rapid development of one “leading” sector, oil. From this table 
it is obvious that with the exception of construction, the major sectors, par- 
ticularly agriculture, have not kept pace with that of oil. The one-sided aspect 
and the rate of Libyan growth are symptoms of the economic indigestion, a 
condition neither desirable nor unexpected. Effort and time are needed to 
convert affluence into development. 


TABLE II Estimates of Gross Domestic Production by Industrial Origin, 1964-1966 


(at Factor Cost and Current Prices) 
(in millions of dollars) 








% Change 

Activity 1964 1965 1966 1964-66 
Agriculture 63.56 64.12 68.88 8.4 
Petroleum, Quarrying 491.12 654.08 866.60 76.5 
Manufacturing 3220 35.84 39.48 22.7 
Construction 41.72 66.92 99.40 138.3 
Electricity 3.64 3.92 4.20 15.3 
Transport 41.11 48.16 56.84 37.2 
Wholesale, Retail 68.64 . 77.00 93.24 35.9 
Government, Public Administration 89.88 123.76 146.16 62.6 
Banking, Insurance 14.00 17.92 22.68 62.1 
Ownership of Dwellings, Personal 

Services 96.88 103.60 110.88 14.4 
Totals 943.88 1,195.32 1,508.36 59.8 





Source: Kingdom of Libya, Ministry of Economy and Trade, Census and Statistical Department, 
Statistical Abstract 1966 (Tripoli: Census and Statistical Department, 1967), p. 268. 


While the standard of living was rising and shifts in taste occurred away 
from low quality starches to a higher protein and higher quality starch diet, 
the supply side was not responsive to demand because of the growing neglect 
to farms combined with climatic conditions. The disorientation in agriculture 
was also reflected in a decline in traditional exports of such commodities as 
castor beans, groundnuts and livestock." In 1960, the per capita income in the 
agricultural sector was slightly more than half ($53.2) that of the rest of the 
economy ($98). According to the agricultural census of that year, farmers ` 
composed more than 70 per cent of the population with a large part of the 


13. Bank of Libya, Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, Financial Year 1 965/66 
(Tripoli: Poligrafico Libico), p. 51. 

14. Kingdom of Libya, Ministry of Planning and Development, Five Year Economic and Social 
Development Plan 1963-1968 (Tripoli: Poligrafico Libico, 1961), p. 63. Hereafter cited as The 
Plan. 
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remaining 30 per cent engaged in processing, transporting and merchandising 
the products of the soil.” But the lure of lucrative and more attractive employ- 
ment opportunities connected with the oil boom has speeded the drift of labor 
from agriculture to the cities, seriously retarding an improvement in this sector. 

From 1954 to 1964, the decade of expanding oil exploration, the population 
increased by 63.5 per cent in Tripoli and that of Benghazi rose by 59 per cent.'? 
Although the development demands for skilled labor far outstripped the supply, 
unemployment was estimated at 8.4 per cent in 1964." Thus the paradox is 
apparent, an inadequacy of skilled labor but a general condition of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. Technological displacements have aggravated the 
problem, especially since 1964 as capital has become more abundant. Moreover, 
underemployment is considered of greater magnitude and adverse impact on the 
economy than unemployment. This can be attributed to the residual forms of 
labor recruitment from pre-oil days when hiring policies and practices in both 
public and private concerns were conditioned by excessive supply." 

While the discovery and production of oil in Libya has served to quicken the 
drift of labor from the rural areas to the cities, the petroleum industry itself 
can absorb directly only a small portion, as it is capital-intensive. The number 
of employment opportunities is limited, with the highest labor requirements 
exercised during the primary stage of exploration. The industry and its con- 
tractors will be unable to provide work for more than five per cent of the labor 
force in the foreseeable future, even allowing for the establishment of oil-based 
industries? In 1966, less than two per cent of the labor force was directly 
employed in the oil industry.” 





15. Abdul Amir Q. Kubbah, Libya: Its Oil Industry and Economic System (Beirut: The Arab 
Petro-Economic Research Centre, 1964), p. 31. 

16. Anthony Stanopolis, “Demographic Trends in Libya,” The Libyan Economic and Business 
Review (Benghazi, Center of Economics and Business Research, University of Libya), Autumn 1966, 
p. 78 (in Arabic). The popultaion of the country has risen 20 per cent from 1.5 million in 
1965 to roughly 1.8 million in 1968. Although the Libyan birth rate is high (over 3 per cent 
per annum), this rise can be traced to the importation of skills, many from regional sources such 
as Sudan and Morocco. 

17. William C. Wedley, "Unemployment and Underemployment in Libya," Tbe Libyan Economic 
and Business Review, Autumn 1966, p. 62. s 

18. Ibid., p. 79. 

19. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, of. cit., p. 62. Although this esti- 
mate was made in the early 1960s, it remains a valid projection. 

20. The movement from the more labor-intensive stage (exploration) to a phase with lower 
demand for this factor (production) may be seen in the table below. 


Oil Industry and the Labor Force 


—————— M M ——M—MM———— 


Production 
Yenr barrels per day Libyans Non-Libyans Totala 
1965 1,222,500 3,867 2,884 6,751 
1966 1,503,900 4,200 3,150 7,350 
1967 1,746,300 3,965 2,135 6,100 


Sources: Ministry of Economy and Trade, Statistical Abstract 1966, p. 107; Esso Standard Libya Incor- 
porated, The Libyan Oil Industry (January 1968), pp. 6-7. 


a Does not include those persons supplied by contractors. 
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Aside from, yet closely related to, the human resource problem and produc- 
tivity confronting Libya is the pressure of inflation which accompanied the 
economic growth. The inflation resulted from the disproportionate injections 
of funds which has led to the existence of demand for goods and services in 
excess of domestic output capacity. The condition has been aggravated by the 
extensive developmental program adopted by the government. The extent 
of this pressure can be illustrated by the 42 per cent increase in the per capita 
GNP from 1966 to 1967 which was, in real terms, substantially undermined 
by a 17 per cent rise in the cost of living during the same period. There can 
be no doubt that inflation has counteracted largely the beneficial aspects of 
tapid growth and has absorbed personal savings. 


The monetary measures adopted by the Bank of Libya to curb inflation, while 
basically sound, have proven inadequate to halt the inflationary spiral. Recently 
Tripoli was ranked the ninth most expensive city in the world and Benghazi 
even more costly. Retail food prices doubled from 1955 to 1967.7" The fiscal 
measures failed to generate the hoped-for non-inflationary response. Specifically, 
the tax system, by not taxing adequately income stemming from speculative 
business profits and capital gains, has allowed consumption expenditures from 
these sources to go unrestricted. The fiscal system until recently has emphasized 
indirect rather than direct taxation, a factor in the rise in prices.” The govern- 
ment policy to increase output of goods and services for the domestic market and 
accordingly, curb inflation, has been handicapped, particularly in the early 
stages, by the lack of adequate basic infrastructure. 

There is a dilemma facing the decisionmakers in terms of a choice between 
following a liberal import policy or stimulating domestic production (especially 
in newly developed industry) through protectionist measures. Either approach 
could help in combating inflation. The government has chosen the former, 
shoring it up with support to import-substitution industries and agriculture via 
subsidies, loans and other forms of preferential treatment. 


As the government launched its development program, the adverse impact 
of inflation in financing became painfully clear. Because of the low base upon 
which Libyan development is premised, extensive infrastructure projects are 
given first priority. This type of project inflates labor costs for the skilled work- 
men yet does not yield immediate returns in new products. Moreover, expendi- 
tures for developmental purposes have raced ahead of estimates because of 
inflation. Yet governmental revenues are not connected to the inflationary 
spiral i.e., oil revenues are enclave in pattern and are attached to supply and 
demand conditions within the international energy market. 

21. Bank of Libya, Economic Bulletin, August-September 1967. The Bank of Libya has been 
concerned consistently with the problem of inflation and its publications are a source of pertinent data. 


22. Bank of Libya, Economic Research Department, Inflation in Libya (Tripoli: Poligrafico Libico, 
1961), p. 46. 
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The question of inflation remains the greatest challenge to Libyan develop- 
ment. If it continues unabated and with increases in oil revenues (a near cer- 
tainty), then growth would be adversely affected by distortions in investment 
opportunities, the discouraging of savings, flight of capital, and income distri- 
bution which slights and worsens the plight of fixed and low-income groups. 
To confront and overcome the principal bottlenecks in growth inflation and 
lack of skilled labor and entrepreneurial ability—will demand a commitment to 
development from both the public and private sectors. 


Without doubt, Libya must stand as the most dramatic example of rapid 
economic growth in this decade. But growth and even the resulting affluence 
cannot be equated automatically with development. "Economic growth is in- 
deed the most important single factor in development and is essential to it. 
But growth, while essential, is not quite synonymous with economic develop- 
ment and is, alone, not quite enough to ensure it."^ It is precisely this distinction 
between these two economic conditions that motivates and directs planning in 
Libya's economy. The objective is to bridge the gap between growth and de- 
velopment, channeling the former into the latter. 


Planning in a Capital Surplus Economy 


Planning in Libya shares certain economic characteristics with that in the 
few other capital surplus developing nations such as Kuwayt." Innovation and 
experimentation hold an extremely significant place in such planning as most 
economic literature and experience in development planning have involved 
the usual constraint of capital shortage. One distinction in the capital surplus 
condition is that the range of choice is widened and the strict necessity of "either- 
or" priority decisions is lessened but, nonetheless, not eliminated. For example, 
there need not be the agonizing choice between allocations for either social 
or economic infrastructure. But while capital surplus eases the pressure attend- 
ant in most processes of allocation among alternatives, there are special prob- 
lems which capital surplus creates. One is that affluence, emanating from an 
enclave pattern from which the majority of the population remains detached, can 
blur the vital relationship between effort and reward. It can also weaken the 
tie between the individual and economic productivity. 


It should be kept in mind at all times that capital surplus based upon mineral 
exploitation must be used as productively as possible since it is derived from the 
depletion of a nonrenewable asset. Waste, under these circumstances, is all that 
capital expended which cannot be absorbed efficiently by the economy. The 


` 23. Louis J. Walinsky, Tbe Planning and Execution of Economic Development (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963), p. 22. 

24. The Kuwayt experience in planning has been analyzed by R. El Mallakh, “Planning in a 
Capital Surplus Economy: Kuwait,” Land Economics, November 1966. 
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narrowness of the domestic market and the level of skills are the actual limita- 
tions of the Libyan economy’s absorptive capacity. The upgrading of social and 
economic infrastructure is a prerequisite for development, and allocations in 
recent years indicate that increasingly this is being recognized. 

The first serious attempt at directing economic development in Libya was 
the six year plan (1952-1958) which followed political independence and 
while the nation still relied heavily on foreign aid. The meager resources of the 
country, combined with regionalism, inhibited development. Most of the funds 
thus expended ended in support for balance of payments, that is, financing essen- 
tial imports. 

A year after the first commercial shipment of oil, the first Five Year Economic 
and Social Development Plan (1963-1968) was initiated. Unlike the earlier 
plan, this one was framed with the expectation of capital abundance. The guide- 
lines centered upon two objectives: (1) to build an infrastructure capable of 
supporting modernization with an urgency underlying the social aspect of edu- 
cation and health and (2) to remedy the symptoms which were accompanying 
the increasing imbalance in the economy as it moved toward greater dependence 
on a single product. Table III offers an idea of the priorities set up in the Plan 
based upon investment allocations. 

It is obvious that agriculture is regarded as far more important than indus- 
try in counteracting the immediate problems of the population drift from rural 
areas to urban centers, the uneven competition created by oil boom-related 
industries as construction and real estate, under- and unemployment, and that 
portion of inflation which stems from inadequate domestic production in food- 
stuffs. More than four times as much was earmarked for agriculture as industry. 

Although the agricultural base has deteriorated from earlier high standards, 
historically the foundation is well grounded through many centuries, and 
hence, the task is more of reconstruction than of initiation in this sector. After 
World War II, agriculture fell into the róle of a stepchild in many developing 
countries where industrialization was viewed as the cure-all for the ills of 
underdevelopment. With the passage of two decades, results of development 
efforts demonstrated that upgrading the agricultural sector must either precede 
or keep pace with industrialization. Having an adequate agricultural base, Libya, 
as well as many other developing nations, would be able to minimize the nega- 
tive impact of such factors as narrowness of the local market, the lack of raw 
materials of agricultural origin for industrial inputs, and inflationary pressure. 
Since the majority of the Libyan population is connected with the land and as 
agriculture remains stagnant, development expenditures in this sector should 
be an instrument of income redistribution by directly affecting so great a por- 
tion of the populace. Of the allocations for agriculture, more than one-third was 
directed toward settlement—expanding Libyan private ownership of the former 
Italian farms. 
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TABLE II Investment Allocations of Five Y ear Plan (1963-1968) 








Per Cent 

Sector of Total 
ADBOUICURE Seco det i tet tp e o uti IAE 17.3 
stis Pe MT. 4.0 
INattonal ECONO MIG iso OE Saisie sees e eds A teen eseeeto eae 1.7 
Communications, Ports, Transportation ........................ Liesl cient: 16.3. 
lOe d o ITEAN A oS r a AEE E EE EEE E E AEN E SAT cee E E 22.9 
TU CHETO o M E NEE E eae rete ENE T 13.3 
Teal. TOE N bates hs SE E EI EA E A AAE E A E 7.4 
Labor and Social Welfare -naceni R S ret ENEE ETEei 5.1 
Information and Guidance .........cccceeeeescsescecsccececcecccceececccceuastevsscessuecseeeesscueeeaseauaas 1.5 
Public Acie Sb ra COT: <j 6 ENR N 3.8 
Planning and Development Administration? .................... sene 6.7 
100.0 


Source: The Plan, p. 14. 
? Includes tourism development, census and statistics, and promotion of commercial activities. 


b For surveys, training and cost of technical advisory staff, contributions for international technical 
assistance, and reserves for projects. 


On the other hand, availability of capital alone cannot ensure efficient indus- 
trialization. In the Plan, priority is given to establishing those infrastructure 
projects, such as water and electricity, which constitute preconditions for indus- 
trial ventures. Much emphasis has been placed on resource and industrial sur- 
veys. Over two-thirds of the Plan’s allocation for industry were designated for 
the extension of industrial credits. Apparently the goal was to stimulate 
entrepreneurship by the private sector but the results have fallen below expecta- 
tions, especially in non-oil related enterprises. 


Infrastructure expansion (economic and social), which is basically the 
raison d'étre of the Plan, received the lion’s share of allocated funds, over 65 
per cent of the total? Human resource development should make inroads 
into the chronic problems of unemployment by raising the levels of skills and 
productivity, equipping the Libyan labor force to meet the demands of a modern 
economy. The difficulty lies in the fact that the gap between the least prepared 
youth and the minimum qualifications for the least demanding occupation has 
been widening under the impact of technological change. 


For the 1963-68 period, over 13 per cent of allocations was assigned to 
education; projected expenditures for 1968-69 are scheduled to almost double 
over the 1967-68 figure of $56 million. Although education is a cumulative 
and time consuming process, the statistics for the initial strides are impressive. 

25. Included here in the categorization of economic infrastructure ais the public works projects 


which were primarily for water, electricity and sanitation systems. Thus, economic infrastructure’s 
share in the Plan allocations was over 39 per cent. 
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Enrollment totaled 45,000 in 1951; by 1968 some 300,000 children (85 per 
cent of the school age population) were in attendance. The illiteracy rate has 
declined from 81 per cent in 1954 to 65 per cent a decade later. By the middle 
of the current decade, some 57 per cent of Libyan males were literate although 
illiteracy among women was still relatively high." In a sparcely populated 
country like Libya, the addition of women to the skilled labor force should 
prove a potent element in development. 

Included in social infrastructure was the Plan’s allocation for labor and . 
social welfare, over half of which was earmarked for low-income housing. The 
commitment to this type of housing is evidenced in the Idris Housing Project 
which envisages the construction of 100,000 dwellings in a five year period. 
Low-income housing is dual-purposed—(1) as a measure of welfare and (2) - 
as a curb of inflationary pressures in rents caused by migration and inadequate 
facilities. 

Statistics now available can allow only a partial evaluation of the Plan's 
performance. The total funds scheduled for the Plan at its inception were 
$473.2 million. As the implementation commenced, this amount was almost 
doubled, to $924 million, of which $840 million had been paid out by the 
spring of 1968. The best results were evident in expanded infrastructure. Some 
3,000 miles of roads were constructed, port facilities built or improved at Derna, 
Tobruk, Zuara, Benghazi and Tripoli (the capacity of which was tripled), 
electric power increased three times above the 1962 level, pure water extended 
to 20 urban centers with underground water surveys being actuated, an average 
of 2,000 classrooms added annually, and the construction of 15 hospitals." 

The second five year plan has been postponed until a thorough assessment 
of the accomplishments and shortcomings for the 1963-68 period can be made. 
In the first five year plan, no growth rate target was set nor were estimates made 
of incremental capital-output ratios. Agricultural productivity remains low and 
water resources still appear a strategic bottleneck. Moreover, an integrated 
national attack on underdevelopment was hampered by the lingering by-prod- 
ucts of regional fragmentation, particularly in fiscal measures. The cautious 
attitude toward industry is not necessarily detrimental until infrastructure de- 
mands have been met. Investment will most probably be made first in those 
industries directly related to oil as with petrochemicals; as such ventures are 
capital-intensive, the lack of skilled labor is less of a constraint. AJl in all, it will 
be some years before Libya can meet its own requirements in experienced 
technicians, hence, the importation of selective skills will continue.?? 

26. Maghreb Digest, June 1966, July-August 1966, pp. 74 and 77. 

27. The implementation of the Plan has been discussed by Dr. Ali Attiga, Minister of Planning 
and Development, in the Arab Economic Review (published by the US-Arab Chamber of Commerce, 
New York), April 1968. 


28. Bank of Libya, Economic Bulletin, December 1965, contains a survey of requirements of pro- 
fessional, technical and skilled manpower in Libya from 1964 to 1969. 
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Planning in Libya will have to consider the changes wrought by the private 
sector as it becomes more energetic and as the oil industry is geared increasingly 
toward the higher production stages other than the mere lifting of crude. Already 
construction has been completed on the world's largest natural gas liquefication 
facilities, the Esso Standard Libya plant at Marsa el Brega. Shipments are 
scheduled to begin early in 1969 with deliveries reaching 345 million cubic feet 
of gas daily. With abundance of capital and availability of cheap energy, the 
time is fast approaching when planners must overcome the earlier, justifiable 
caution and launch ambitious projects, specifically in water desalination and 
fertilizers, on a sufficient scale to challenge aridity. 

Other constraints aside, the physical smallness of the Libyan market renders 
the absorptive capacity inadequate for certain domestic investment alternatives. 
'Thus, as the saturation level of economic infrastructure nears with the second 
five year plan's allocations, new productive outlets for excess capital must be 
sought regionally and internationally. Planners are likely to be preoccupied in- 
creasingly in balancing the growth of oil revenues and resultant capital with 
other factors of production, entrepreneurship, labor and land. The planning 
tóle should concentrate upon the conversion of economic growth into economic 
development. 


WEST PAKISTANS RURAL WORKS 
PROGRAM: A STUDY IN POLITICAL 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSE 


Shahid Javed Burke 


HIS PAPER analyzes the Rural Works Program (RWP) in the context 

of the broader political and administrative forces at play in West 

Pakistan. The first part of the paper, by way of an introduction to the 
main theme, describes the different approaches adopted by the civil administra- 
tors and politicians in British India toward the problem of rural underdevelop- 
ment. In this period of the history of the subcontinent of India-Pakistan, lack 
of consensus between the political parties and civil bureaucracy prevented the 
adoption of a single, widely accepted program of rural uplift. The second part 
of the paper carries the story beyond 1947, into the Independence era. Here 
we notice a new phenomenon—development of a serious conflict between 
two groups within the civilian bureaucracy. This polarization ultimately resulted 
in killing the only major rural development program launched in this period. 
Political forces did not play an important part in this phase of the history of 
rural development in Pakistan. The Muslim League, the political party that 
had represented the Muslims of British India, broke up, soon after Independence, 
into half a dozen warring factions. These splinter groups devoted all their 
energies to political strife and spent very little time in formulating their pro- 
grams concerning economic development. The Village Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Program (V-AID) was, therefore, conceived in a political vacuum. The 
third part of the paper deals with the Rural Works Program of West Pakistan. 
It describes in some detail the emergence of new political forces in Pakistan 
that made it possible to initiate a new program of rural development. This 
part concludes with a discussion of the consequences of the fall of Ayub and 
their impact on the Rural Works Program. 


A SHAHID JAVED BURKI is currently a Public Service Fellow of the Kennedy School of Government, 
Harvard University. Formerly, he was the Director of the West Pakistan Rural Works Program. 
The author is grateful for helpful comments on previous drafts of this paper from Prof. Albert 
O. Hirschmann, Prof. John D. Montgomery, Prof. A. K. Pickering, Dr. Walter P. Falcon, Dr. 
Carl Gotsch, Mr. Abram P. Snyder and Mr. John W. 'Thomas, none of whom is responsible for 
what has been finally written. The author is also grateful for the help rendered by the Basic 
Democracies Department, Government of West Pakistan, in preparing some of the data that 
are presented in Part III of the paper. 
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I 


The conventional wisdom about rural community development in the sub- 
continent of India and Pakistan identifies two antagonists: the government in 
general and the orthodox bureaucracy’ in particular. In pre-Independence India, 
the government was often accused of being indifferent toward the problem of 
rural underdevelopment; in post-Independence India and Pakistan, while the 
governments have been credited with initiating rural uplift programs, they have 
been blamed for not using the full power and prestige of the administrative 
machinery to make them succeed. The British in India were sometimes blamed 
for being indifferent toward the welfare of the rural people. “An alien govern- 
ment, preoccupied mainly with collecting taxes from the impoverished rural 
masses, could not be expected to take a great deal of interest in social and 
community work. When it did, it provoked suspicion and mistrust among the 

very people it sought to help. An administration run by foreigners can never 
be sincere in its efforts to improve the lot of the native people.”? Sometimes 
it was the single minded adherence to economic philosophies of doubtful validity 
that was regarded as being responsible for the attitude of the British toward 
rural backwardness. "Villages have been comparatively neglected due to their 
scattered nature, difficulties of communications and laissez-faire policy of the 
Government." And sometimes the cause of governmental apathy was traced 
to the activities of the interest groups working within the administration. "The 
preponderance of urban elements in the executive officers of the Government 
has worked to the detriment of the rural population, for power in the hands 
of those who have no first hand experience of conditions in villages can not be 
expected to be used for the betterment of people whose problems their rulers 
do not understand."* After 1947, the tone and content of criticism changed 
but the government was still held responsible for rural underdevelopment. 
The government in the successor countries was in the hands of the old national- 
ists; they, therefore, could not be accused of being indifferent toward the welfare 
of the majority of their constituents. However, according to the conventional 
wisdom, the enthusiasm of the new political bosses toward rural development 
was not great enough to overcome bureaucratic inertia. In post-Independence 
India, "Government efforts to bring about improvement in rural areas was 


1. In this paper, as in most other writings on the civil administration of India and Pakistan, the 
term "orthodox bureaucracy" is taken to mean the Indian Civil Service in pre-Independence India 
and its two post-Independence successors, the Indian Administrative Service and the Civil Service 
of Pakistan. The Provincial Civil Services of East and West Pakistan are also considered to belong 
to the orthodox bureaucracy. 

2. Lal, Kanhia, British Land Policy and the Economy of the Punjab, Lahore: New Publishers, 
1937, p. 83. 

3. Randhawa, M. S., "Organiaztion for Developing Village India," in M. S. Randhawa (Editor), 
Developing Village India, Calcutta: Orient Longmans Ltd., 1951, p. 6. 

4, Randhawa, Joc. ctt. 
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directed through several Development Departments such as Agriculture, Co- 
operation, Health, Education etc. These, however, worked independently and 
without a sense of common objective. The activities of these Departments were 
also not linked with those of Revenue Officers of the area or with the local 
bodies which, under the law, are responsible for some of the welfare services.” 
In Pakistan, “a government structure designed to fulfill the limited administra- 
tive functions—law enforcement and revenue collecting primarily—has been 
perhaps the most seriously retarding factor in rural development." 


For the pre- and post-Independence eras, the conventional wisdom has chosen 
the orthodox bureaucracy as the principal scapegoat. Many writers have vividly 
portrayed the antagonism of the civil service toward rural uplift. "In Imperial 
India the aspiration to transfer responsibility to local bodies was not always 
hailed with enthusiasm by the ICS [Indian Civil Service] and was foretold by 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report as a problem; so the orthodox bureaucracy 
of Pakistan has not always appreciated the community-development idea."' 
And, according to one of the ablest advocates of community development in 
Pakistan, "it is one of the inner contradictions of Community Development 
Programme that the people directing the Programme represent the interests 
and classes which stand to lose their status, privilege and power if the pro- 
gramme succeeds. Today political and economic power is concentrated in the 
hands of the westernized elite and specially the government servants. Democra- 
tization of the society is bound to reduce this power and the advantages that 
accrue from it."? 


The conventional wisdom, on the other hand, traces the origin of almost 
all the important rural community development efforts to non-official sources. 
The roots of the community development programs "seem to lie in the work 
started by Rabindranath Tagore at Sriniketan in 1921" and in "Mahatama 
Gandhi's constructive programme for rebuilding the life of the countryside. . . . 
Vinoba Bhave's movement for Grandan and Gram Swaraj has carried the 
Mahatama's ideas forward in the post independence period and has placed 
before the country the vision of a new society." Even when the inspiration 
came from government sources, it was regarded as fortuitous rather than 
deliberate. 'The work of F. L. Brayne in the Punjab is usually dismissed as being 
totally unconnected with governmental effort. "Brayne was a starry eyed idealist 


5. Nanavati, Manilal B. and J. J. Anjaria, The Indian Rural Problem, Bombay: Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics, 1960, p. 477. 


6. Mezirow, Jack D., Dynamics of Community Development, New York: Scare-crow Press Inc., 
1963, p. 47. 


7. Braibanti; Ralph, Research on Bureaucracy of Pakistan, Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1966, p. 201. 


8. Masih-uz-Zaman, quoted in Mezirow, op. ctt., p. 149. 


9. Mukerji, B., Community Development in India, Calcutta: Orient Longmans Ltd., 1961, pp. 
15-16. 
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who utterly disregarded, and often condemned, the official attitude toward rural 
development.””” 


> The fact that this view about official antipathy toward rural development 
has been held for such a long time is surprising. Official interest in rural develop- 
ment dates back at least to the 1880s. There was, however, a lack of agreement 
between official and non-official sponsors of rural development programs. The 
plans formulated by the government were invariably based on what has now 
come to be called the principle of duality. "This duality, government and the 
people, the elite and the masses, the interests and the classes having power and 
those who are sought to be guided or regulated, assumes importance in the 
initial stages of development planning . . . In respect of rural activity and, 
above all, in agricultural production, the dual or the multiple aspect of the 
process is most acutely experienced." The approach toward the problem of 
rura] underdevelopment first recommended officially assigned an active róle 
to the government departments and agencies and a somewhat passive rôle to 
the village people. Áccording to this, material and technical help were to be 
provided by the government; the rural people were to be associated only in an 
indirect way, perhaps for providing labor for the projects to be executed in 
their areas. The main novelty in this approach—suggested by the Famine 
Commissions of 1880, 1890 and 1901—however, consisted in the advocacy 
of a concerted effort toward rural development. The Commissions "called. 
attention to the need for a coordinated attack on the social milieu of crop 
yield."^ But a coordinated attack could not be launched by the government. 
To begin with, the newly created departments of Agriculture, Cooperation, 
Public Works, Irrigation, etc., found it difficult to work together.? Also, the 
political parties of India were against any effort to develop the rural areas in 
which the people were not directly associated. The program suggested by the 
Famine Commissions did not assign any active róle to the traditional leadership 
of village India. "Some degree of trust in the leaders of the villages, some 
powers in revenue, criminal and police administration, and a careful and sympa- 
thetic prevention of abuses, would have enabled these [rural] Communities . 
to render good service to the present day. No system of successful self- 
government has been introduced after the old forms were effaced; no repre- 
sentatives of the village population help the administration of the present day; 
an alien Government lacks that popular basis, that touch with the people, 


10. Lal, Kanhia, op. cit., p. 48. 


11. Prof. D. R. Gadgil quoted in Ra'anan Weitz (General Editor), Rural Planning in Developing 
Countries, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965, p. 125. 


12. Braibanti, op. cit., p. 200. 


13. This fact was acknowledged by a number of British officials who appeared to give evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. 
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which Hindu and Mahomedan Governments wisely maintained through 
centuries.”™* 

F. L. Brayne in his Gurgaon experiment preserved the duality spiel but 
allowed the people some direct participation in the program designed for their 
economic uplift. He sought to activate the rural population by using specially 
trained guides as catalytic agents of social and economic change. Instead of 
listing “defect after defect” and suggesting “remedy after remedy,” Brayne 
opted for putting a dynamo in every village. “The villager has to be inspired 
to put his home and village right himself, and the main problem of rural 
reconstruction is not so much to find out what is wrong and how to put it 
right, as to put a dynamo into the village, so that the villager himself will 
not only realize that things are wrong but will go on thinking and working in 
cooperation with his fellow-villagers and with the Government to put them 
right. This dynamo is the ambition to raise the standard of living. Whenever 
there is this ambition the people will sink their differences and join together, 
saving, scraping, sacrificing, working early and late, and searching for ways to 
improve their homes, farms and villages. Till then they have to be driven to 
carry out every improvement, however obvious and simple and profitable, and 
once this driving force is removed, work stops. In fact, until this desire to rise 
can be put into the villagers’ hearts, we are rolling stones up a hill, like 
Sisyphus of old, and as soon as we stop our unnatural efforts, things will soon 
be as bad as ever or even worse.”” 

Brayne’s approach, tried successfully by its author in the Gurgaon district 
of the Punjab, was recommended for countrywide adoption by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India. “It can not, however, be reasonably 
expected of the cultivator that he should, unaided revive the ancient custom 
of cooperation and utilise it for the improvement of the village and its sur- 
roundings. The educated man is not willing to live his life in a village except 
in a few cases where ideals of social service overcome the absence of amenities. 
The system of village guides devised by Mr. Brayne, ICS, in the Gurgaon district 
seems worthy of consideration.”** . 

While the British government in India was interested bii in reviving "the 
ancient custom of cooperation" in the villages, the Indian political parties were 
committed to resurrecting all the traditional institutions of the countryside. 
"Village revivalism" was an important item on the political plank that Gandhi 
presented to the people. He was against putting in the villages the "dynamo 
of ambition to raise the standard of living"—instead, he wanted to limit the 
material conditions of the people. “There was true wisdom in the sages of 


14. Dutt, Romesh, The Economic History of India in the Victorian Age, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., 1906, p. 197. 


15. Brayne, F. L., Better Villages, London: Oxford University Press, 1938, pp. 1-2. 
16. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, op. c#t., p. 321. 
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old having so regulated society as to limit the material conditions of the people: 
the rude plough of perhaps five thousand years ago is the plough of the 
husbandman of today. Therein lies his salvation. People live long under such 
conditions, in comparative peace, much greater than Europe has enjoyed after 
having taken up modern activities." This was, of course, not what the British 
reformers wished to accomplish. They wanted to modernize the Indian villages, 
not to take them back to the mythical communal peace and shared prosperity 
of five thousand years ago. Nevertheless, Gandhi commanded a great following 
among the Indian masses and his preachings could not be easily ignored by the 
government. The British administration in India reacted to this pressure by 
abandoning the Brayneian approach towards rural development and by handing 
over the work of village development to the newly created institutions of 
pancbayati raj? In the last decade of their rule in India, the British disassociated 
themselves completely from the tasks of developing a philosophy and formu- 
lating a policy toward rural development. The native leadership was expected 
to fulfill these functions. The Famine Commission of 1945 recommended to 
the government readoption of the approach that had been advocated by the 
nineteenth century Commissions. “We trust, however, that we have made it 
clear that it is a necessary condition of progress that Government should under- 
take a large extension of public enterprise in the economic, social and cultural 
spheres directly through their own administrative and technical organizations.” 

This brief survey of the attitude of the government and the politicians toward 
the problem of rural underdevelopment in British India yields the following 
important conclusions. First, the British government in India was not altogether 
unmindful of the needs of the rural areas, nor was it totally unsympathetic 
toward the programs suggested by some of its administrators to develop them. 
Second, initiative in singling out the rural areas for special treatment was 
taken by the government. The Indian political parties, on the other hand, 
performed the negative róle of obstructing governmental effort; they did not 
formulate their programs of rural uplift till the beginning of the second quarter 
of the twentieth century.” Third, lack of consensus between the rulers and 
the ruled made the government adopt a variety of approaches toward the 


17. Gandhi as quoted by C. F. Andrews, Mabatama Gandhi's Ideas, New York, p. 180. 

18. Indian community development experts are no longer enamoured of panchayatt raj. “As 
described by Metcalf and others these self governing institutions present an idyllic state of affairs. 
They were pot-bound plants rooted to their local soil, living in their own narrow shell with neces- 
sarily the outlook of a frog in the well. They were rather static isolationist and primitive and back- 
ward. Far from being centers of progress they were foci of stagnation completely cut off from the 
outside world. They developed a stereotyped, monolithic pattern of localism alien to the change and 
progress which are the laws of life.” R. L. Khana, Panchayati Raj in Punjab, Chandigarh: Mohindra 
Capital Publishers, n.d., p. 7. 

‘ 19. The Famine Inquiry Committee, Final Report, Madras: Government Press, 1945, p. 325. 

20. Malaviya, H. D., Land Reforms in India, New Delhi: All India Congress Committee, 1954, 
pp. 12-123 contains an account of the way the Congress Party formulated its rural development 
program. 
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problem of rural underdevelopment. None of these approaches was tried over 
sufficiently long periods of time to be really successful. Finally, the evidence 
available on the attitude of the orthodox bureaucracy toward rural development 
does not substantiate the view that the civil administration in pre-Independence 
India was not enthusiastic about rural uplift programs. The principal commit- 
ment of the bureaucracy was indeed toward maintaining law and order in the 
country. However, the British administrators in India worked closely with the 
rural people and this gave them a thorough understanding of the problems 
faced by them.” It is not surprising, therefore, that the orthodox bureaucracy 
in India produced people like Brayne, Darling and Strickland. These and other 
like minded administrators would have succeeded in introducing important 
economic and social changes in the villages of India had they been allowed a 
free hand by the country's political parties. 


II 


In Pakistan the first major rural community development effort was launched 
in 1952 with the inauguration of the Village Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Program. 'This program was based on the Brayneian concept of 
fostering "effective citizen participation in rural self-help projects in the field 
of agriculture, primary education, adult literacy, health and sanitation, coopera- 
tives, etc"? The V-AID workers took over the tasks Brayne had entrusted to 
his “friends, guides and. philosophers.” Under the program the worker “was to 
act as educator-organiser-planner-friend-philosopher-guide to the villagers in: 
1) defining their needs and problems, 2) organizing themselves for planning 
and action to meet needs and solve problems, and 3) executing these plans 
with a maximum of reliance upon village resources supplemented when neces- 
sary by service and material from governmental agencies." The government, 
therefore, assigned to itself the tasks of recruiting and training village workers 
and of providing the villagers substantial material and technical assistance. 


The V-AID program was not opposed by the political parties of Pakistan. 
The paternalistic attitude of the government, resented in the pre-Independence 
days by the Congress Party, did not trouble Pakistan’s principal political party, 
the Muslim League. The League itself was a paternalistic body, with its leader- 
ship drawn from the country’s landed aristocracy. Though the League readily 
accepted the V-AID approach toward the problem of rural underdevelopment, 


21. Numerous District Settlement Reports and District Gazeteers written and compiled by the 
British administrators in the nineteenth century provide evidence of thé preoccupation of the British 
administrators with the problems faced by the rural areas. 


22. Mezirow, J. D. and F. A. Santopolo, "Community Development in Pakistan: The First Five 
Years,” International Social Science Journal, Vol. XII, No. 3, 1960, p. 433. 

23. Green, James D., “Success and Failure in Technical Assistance: A Case Study,” Human 
Organization, Vol. 20, No. 1, Spring 1961, p. 4. 
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it did nothing to make the program successful. The political support that the 
program elicited was not active enough to persuade all sections of the civil 
bureaucracy to work for it enthusiastically. 

We saw in patt I of this paper that the Indian Civil Service of the colonial 
days was interested in the problem of rural backwardness mainly because its 
members had a close contact with the rural people. They were fully aware 
of the implications of the problem. Their involvement was, however, not deep; 
when their efforts ran counter to the wishes of the Indian political parties, they 
were quite content to either change their stance or withdraw from the field 
altogether. In independent Pakistan, the orthodox civil bureaucracy soon dis- 
covered that it could not afford to adopt such a detached view toward the 
welfare of the rura] masses. There were two main reasons for this. First, eco- 
nomic development rather than maintencane of law and order became the 
principal preoccupation of the new government. The orthodox bureaucracy, 
which retained its close contact with the rural people, was well aware that in 
any major effort to develop the economy of the country, a program of rural 
uplift must occupy a prominent place. Second, the governmental interest in 
economic development suddenly brought into great prominence the departments 
of agriculture, irrigation, public works, industries, natural resources, etc.—the 
so-called nation building departments. This polarization of the civil administra- 
tion into old bureaucracy and new technical departments and the stealing of 
part of the limelight by the latter from the former, made the Civil Service of 
Pakistan very apprehensive. The Civil Service could not hope to exercise forever 
control over the new technical departments in the central and provincial 
secretariats. The literary-generalist tradition of the Civil Service of Pakistan did 
not help its members to take effective command of the technical departments 
at a level of administration where technical expertise was more necessary than 
administrative competence. It became obvious to the CSP that it could not for 
long prevent the technicians from taking over the leadership of the new 
departments. The Civil Service tried to compensate for this shrinkage in the 
field of authority by assuming leadership of the institutions of local government. 
There was no political organization in the country at the grass root level to’ 
challenge this assumption of control by the orthodox bureaucracy of all local 
bodies. This shift in the area of operation helped the CSP in one other way. 
A singular dearth of qualified personnel made it impossible for the technical 
departments to extend their activities beyond the levels of central and provincial 
administration. In order to effectively execute the development programs drawn 
up by them, they had to seek the help of the orthodox bureaucracy. The ortho- 
dox bureaucracy, therefore, assumed control over the operations of the technical 
departments in the districts. It was for this reason that the V-AID administration 
handed over the task of coordinating the activities of the nation building 
departments to the CSPs serving in the districts. No wonder, therefore, that 
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the V-AID program was actively supported by the orthodox bureaucracy.” 

It is in the attitude of the nation building departments toward the problem 
of rural underdevelopment that we must look for a reason for the failure of the 
V-AID program. The technical departments did not look with favor at the 
programs handled by supra-departmental organizations. The technicians felt 
that the problem of rural backwardness could be solved by letting the nation 
building departments program for the development of their own sectors. This 
approach assured the departments complete independence in their areas of 
operation. However, by starting the Village-AID program, the government had 
hoped to launch a coordinated attack on the problem of rural poverty. The 
work of the V-AID Organization, a supra-departmental body, cut across tradi- 
tional departmental lines. "Departmental lines in Pakistan are, if anything, ... 
jealously guarded and the departments of agriculture evidenced an early dislike 
for V-AID. They were never willing to accept an arrangement whereby they 
would relinquish contacts with the farmers and withdraw to support position. 
Agriculture, they argued, was necessarily their major concern in the rural areas, 
and money spent on reinforcing their entire extension arm would produce 
better results"? And, “not even its identification with a vigorous young 
nationalism nor its dedicated and able leadership which buoyed Village-AID 
over nine stormy years were in the end sufficient to sustain it against the rigidities 
of bureaucratic departmentalism which contributed, probably decisively, to its 
undoing.””? 

The winding up of the Village-AID program can be considered as a major 
setback in the effort of the orthodox bureaucracy to establish its control over 
the rural areas. However, the multi-tiered system of local government, ushered 
in in 1959 by the revolutionary government of Ayub Khan under the name 
of “Basic Democracies,” provided the Civil Service of Pakistan with an oppor- 
tunity of reasserting its power and influence in the countryside. The system 
created representative bodies at the levels of unions (conglomeration of villages 
with average population of 16,000), zebszis (basic units of land administration 
with average population of 24,000), districts (basic units of civil administration 
with average population of one million) and divisions (with average popula- 
tion of four millions). Under the system only the union councils were allowed 
to elect their chairmen; tehsil, district and divisional councils had civilian 

24. Mr. Masih-uz-Zaman, himself a member of the. Civil Service of Pakistan and one of the ablest 
administrators of the V-AID program, believes otherwise. He thinks that a substantial share of the 
blame for killing the program must be assumed by the CSP. (See note 8 supra.) The author's view 
is based on his discussions with other members of the orthodox bureaucracy who played an active 
róle in the program (e.g. Mr. Mohamed Yusuf and Mr. Naseem Mahmud). Moreover, the author's 


view is consistent with the subsequent behavior of the CSP and fits into his general theory about 
the attitude of the orthodox bureaucracy toward the problem of rural backwardness. 

25. Platt, George M., "Agriculture and Administration” in Guthrie S. Birkhead (Editor), 
Administrative Problems of Pakistan, Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1966, p. 99. 

26. Mezirow, op. cit., p. 223. 
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administrators as their chairmen. The government of Ayub Khan, when formu- 
lating the law concerning the Basic Democracies, therefore, accepted the claim 
of the orthodox bureaucracy to the leadership of the rural masses. In the absence 
of viable political leadership, a situation brought about largely by the events 
preceding the military takeover in 1958, the civil bureaucracy could advance 
this claim with confidence. It is no wonder, therefore, that while introducing 
the system of Basic Democracies in the country, "the CSP and PCS in their 
capacities as Deputy Commissioners worked with dispatch and efficiency despite 
the fact that many of them were (and still may be) doubtful about the system's 
efficacy. Such evidence is available to demonstrate that the bureaucracy has 
really worked hard to make the system work in many parts of the country." 
The launching of the system of Basic Democracies did not immediately 
provide the orthodox bureaucracy with the controls and levels of power it was 
looking for; indeed, in the period between 1959 and 1962, the new local 
government institutions did not play any significant rôle in either coordinating 
the work of the nation building departments or formulating development plans 
for their areas. The new institutions languished despite the fact that the Basic 
Democracies Order of 1959 gave them considerable powers in the sphere of 
economic development.^ Also, the Pakistan Planning Commission, the highest 
economic programming authority in the country and known for its unsympa- 
thetic approach toward "development from below," had also conceded sub- 
stantial ground to the Basic Democracies.” “It is probably in development 
planning that the best opportunity exists for democratic participation. The easy 
course would be simply to continue to do all planning at or near the top of 
the hierarchy, and to use the machinery of Basic Democracies essentially as an 
instrument for obtaining consent for decisions taken at the Centre and in the 
Provincial capitals. Getting participation in planning at local levels will be 
much more complicated, but the effort, if vigorously and consistently pursued, 
will be rewarding in the long run.”® It was in the latter function that the CSP 
and PCS, the new leaders of local government, were really interested. There 
was nothing new in using the local bodies for rubber stamping approval of the 
decisions taken by the central government; much of the work done by these 
bodies in the days of the British rule was in this direction. The real novelty in 


27. Gorvine, Albert, “The Civil Service under the Revolutionary Government in Pakistan,” The 
Middle East Journal, Vol. 19, No. 3, Summer 1965, p. 332. 


28. See Section 47 of the Basic Democracies Order of 1959. 


29. The Planning Commission was in favor of centralized direction of all development activity. 
It wanted to retain its control on plan formulation and plan execution. However, the Order of 1959 
made the Basic Democracies responsible for formulating development plans for their areas. This was 
the concept of “development from below.” This was not subscribed to by the Planning Commission, 
for, in the formulation procedure adopted by it for preparing the Second Five Year Plan (1960-65), 
the existence of the Basic Democracies was completely ignored. 


30. Pakistan, Government of, The Second Five Year Plan, Karachi: Planning Commission, 1960, 
p. 111. 
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the system of Basic Democracies was in the possibility of using the local govern- 
ment institutions in initiating, formulating and implementing plans for the 
economic development of their areas. However, the orthodox bureaucracy alone 
would perhaps have never succeeded in achieving this objective of the system 
of Basic Democracies. It was the forging of an alliance between the Civil Service 
of Pakistan, West Pakistan's landed aristocracy and a group of foreign advisors 
working in the country that created conditions which made it possible for the 
“Basic Democracies”?! to participate, albeit in a limited way, in the work of 
economic planning. 


HI 


The military takeover in 1958 affected the landed aristocracy of West 
Pakistan in three ways. First, the landed interest ceased to be the most powerful 
influence in the politics of West Pakistan. The military government, in the early 
days of martial law, was riding on a wave of popular acclaim and was not 
worried about legitimatizing its rule by appealing to the traditional power 
structure of the country. Consequently, not a single member of the powerful 
landlord group was included in the first Ayub Cabinet. Second, by launching 
its land reform program in 1959, the military government sought to destroy 
the source from which the landlords drew their power. Though the land reform 
program was not conceived in a totally radical spirit and “in execution it was 
further affected by exception,” it hurt the landlords in at least one important 
way. One of the significant social consequences of the land tenure arrangements 
evolved by the British in the nineteenth century was the emergence of the 
landlord as an absolute owner unencumbered by obligations toward the peasants 
and the public? The British devised an elaborate system of land records to 
protect the newfound privileges of this class. The British rule, therefore, made 
the landlords look upon the right of owning land as something sacrosanct. The 
land reform of 1959 thoroughly shattered this belief. For the first time in more 
than a century the landlords as a class felt uncertain about the future. Third, 
the parliamentary system of government as practiced in Pakistan before the 
revolution of 1958 had helped the landlords in consolidating their hold over 
the countryside. The landlord met with little or no opposition in his constitu- 
ency; once elected he used his presence in the provincial and central capitals 
to add to his power and prestige. The Basic Democracies system, by carving up 
the old constituencies into many smaller units, distributed the political power 
of the landlord among the people belonging to the rural middle class. The 

31. The local government institutions created in 1959 are often referred to as the "Basic 
Democracies." 

32. Papanek, Gustav F., Pakistan's Development, Social Goals and Private Incentives, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1967, p. 167. 


33. Myrdal, Gunar, Asien Drama, New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1967, Vol. II, p. 
1035. i 
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constitution of 1962 restricted the franchise, as.far as Presidential and central 
and provincial legislatures were concerned, to these unit representatives.** The 
political reforms of the military régime, therefore, resulted in the devolution 
of a great deal of the old power and prestige of the landlord on the Basic 
Democrats (unit representatives). 

The landlords greeted the launching of the system of Basic Democracies 
with mixed feelings of disdain and fear. They stayed away from the first 
elections held under the new system largely because they regarded a position 
in the Union Council incompatible with their exalted status in the rural society. 
But at the same time, and somewhat paradoxically, they were afraid that the 
Basic Democrats would usurp some of the power that they had wielded in 
the countryside. The results of the 1959 elections confirmed these fears. The 
Basic Democrat of 1959 vintage was from the rural middle class, in his late 
thirties and with eight years of schooling. Also, economically he was not totally 
committed to agriculture; nearly forty per cent of his annual income was 
obtained from commercial pursuits.” This partial preoccupation with non- 
agricultural pursuits made the Basic Democrats less vulnerable to landlord 
influence. 

The 1958 revolution sent West Pakistan's landlords into political limbo 
for more than three years. Rapprochement between the new rulers and old 
political forces occurred during the course of 1962-1963. This manifested itself 
in two main ways. Ayub’s government agreed to amend the new constitution 
in order to permit the recreation of political parties," and, in return, the 
landlord group declared its support for the system of Basic Democracies. In 
this way both the groups sought to serve their long term interests. By identifying 
itself with one political party, the Muslim League, Ayub’s régime tried to reach 
the masses who had been left largely unimpressed by nearly four years of 
military rule. Similarly, the landlords attempted to regain their lost political 
power by taking control of the local government institutions created under the 
system of Basic Democracies. As we shall see below, in this attempt to find a 
broad political base for the country's new rulers and to reestablish the influence 
of the landlords in the countryside, the Rural Works Program proved to be 
absolutely indispensable. The program, started in W/est Pakistan in the fall 
of 1963, won substantial political support for Ayub Khan in particular and 
the landlord class in general in the elections of 1964-1965. In his election 
manifesto, Ayub Khan gave a significant place to the Rural Works Program.?' 


34. See Articles 155-173 of the Constitution of the Republic of Pakistan, 1962. 

35. Burki, Shahid Javed, “The System of Basic Democracies—It’s Structure," The Pakistan Times, 
Lahore, July 5, 1967, contains an analysis of the returns of the elections of 1959 and 1964. 

36. Qureshi, S. M; M., "Party Politics in the Second Republic of Pakistan," The Middle East 
Journal, Vol. 20, No. 4, pp. 456-72 contains a detailed account of the reformation of political parties 
in Pakistan. 

37. Item 13 in the Election Manifesto of Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan. 
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And in their campaign speeches the landlords took all the credit for starting 
the program in West Pakistan. The support given by the military and the 
landlords to the program yielded significant political dividends. In the presi- 
dential elections, 76 per cent of the total votes cast in West Pakistan’s rural 
areas were for Ayub Khan." In the elections to the Basic Democracies, the 
old landlord group once again emerged as the most important political force 
in the countryside. The Basic Democrat of 1964 vintage had greater affinity 
with the landlord class than his 1959 predecessor. He was older, in his early 
forties; less educated, with only six years of formal schooling; owned thirty 
acres of agricultural land and could thus be classified as belonging to the rural 
upper-middle class, and depended almost entirely on agriculture for livelihood.* 


Some foreign advisors working in the country were also interested in getting 
the Rural Works Program started in West Pakistan. The highly successful 
East Pakistan Program had been started at the suggestion of Richard V. Gilbert, 
the head of the Harvard Development Advisory Group in Pakistan. The 
members of the group were convinced that a slightly modified version of the 
East Pakistan Program could be tried with success in the western province. 
The advisors were also interested in democratizing the planning process in 
West Pakistan. "Pakistan's economic and political development has suffered 
through the absence of strong local government. On the political plane, local 
government educates people in political responsibility, and is the training 
ground for national politicians; and on the economic plane, it harnesses the 
energies of the population for development. The Basic Democracies are proving 
successful in both respects. The Works Programme . . . will consolidate their 
position and respect in the community. Later when their prestige is built up 
they can be used as agents of Government for other kinds of development, e.g., 
construction of district road-net-works, housing schemes, and, at T'ebs and 
Union Council level, as centres for agricultural extension and co-operative 
schemes. Our objectives should be to build a machine for development outside 
the government."^ | 


The three indigenous groups in favor of starting the Rural Works Program 
in West Pakistan were keen to elicit the support of the advisory group. For, 
persuasive advocacy of the Program by the advisors increased the prospects of 
receiving foreign assistance for its implementation. 'The advisors by listing "to 
strengthen Basic Democracies as a political instrument and ultimately as strong 


38. For a detailed analysis of the election results see Shahid Javed Burki, "Interest Group Involve- 
ment in West Pakistan's Rural Works Program," mimeo, Kennedy School for Government, Harvard 
University, 1969. . 

39. Butki, note 35 supra. 

40. Memorandum prepared in 1962 by W. E. G. Salter, Economic Advisor to the Government 
of West Pakistan, for the Governor. This memorandum along with copies of the letters exchanged 
between Salter and Gilbert were obtained from Mr. John W. 'Thomas of the Harvard Development 
Advisory Service. 
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local self-government” and “to build up capability for development outside the 
present Government machine" as the main objectives" were able to interest 
the US AID in West Pakistan's Rural Works Program. About this time the 
AID, with abundant funds available under the expanded PL-480 program, was 
looking for a project in West Pakistan that could satisfy the political interests 
of the Congressmen in Washington. By supporting RWP in West Pakistan, 
Washington could hope to influence the political development of that 
province. i 


The idea of using the Basic Democracies to develop the rural areas did not 
appeal to the nation building departments. They opposed the starting of the 
Works Program in West Pakistan on the ground that the local councils did 
not have the technical expertise to undertake the execution of development 
projects. They argued that the funds the government was proposing to spend 
through the local councils could be employed far more usefully by the tradi- 
tional development agencies. 


The orthodox bureaucracy took complete control of the program when it 
was launched in September 1963. The Deputy Commissioners (CSP or PCS 
heads of administrative districts) were appointed as District Project Directors 
of the Program. They were authorized to receive grants from the government 
and to distribute them to the various local councils in their districts. The 
government devised a very broad fund distribution formula to guide the Deputy 
Commissioners in allocating the RWP grants to the local councils. According 
to this, of the total funds received by a District under the Program, only 25 
per cent can be kept by the District Council for its own projects. The remaining 
75 per cent has to be used on the projects formulated and executed by the Union 
Councils.* This provision, put in the manual of instructions ostensibly for 
checking the discretionary powers of the Project Directors, served eventually 
to reduce still further the influence of the nation building departments on the 
execution of RWP schemes. All departments had their representatives in the 
District Councils. They, therefore, had a great say in the formulation of the 
district development programs. The Union Councils, on the other hand, did 
not have any official members. While the Deputy Commissioner, as the head 
of the civil administration in the district and as the “controlling authority” of 


41. “Notes on the Approach to the Works Program,” Salter’s letter to Gilbert dated April 10, 
1963. 

42. The involvement of the AID as an interest group in West Pakistan’s Rural Works Program 
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all the local councils in his area, could easily influence the decisions of the 
Union Councils, the nation: building departments had no control over them. 
The Rural Works Program, therefore, became "Deputy Commissioner’s 
Programme.” *" 

The coordination of the district program was done by the Directorate of 
Rural Works Program in the Basic Democracies and Local Government Depart- 
ment. A high powered Policy Committee, with the Provincial Minister for 
Basic Democracies as the chairman and the Secretaries of the Departments of 
Planning and Development, Finance, Communication and Works, Agriculture, 
Irrigation, Cooperation, Education, Health, Labor and Industries as the mem- 
bers, was set up to guide the Works Program Directorate. Most of the opposition 
of the nation building departments to the Program manifested itself in the 
deliberations of the Policy Committee. Since the Policy Committee drew a 
majority of its members from the nation building departments, these depart- 
ments were in a position to force a certain course of action on the Works 
Program Directorate. It would be interesting from our point of view to analyze 
the impact of some of the Policy Committee's decisions on the Rural Works 
Program in West Pakistan. 

The primary concern of the Policy Committee was to introduce greater 
centralization in program management. The rationale behind this concern 
becomes obvious if we look at the struggle in the Policy Committee between 
the orthodox bureaucracy and the techncial departments in light of the analysis 
contained in Part II of the paper. The program, as formulated in the depart- 
ments of Planning and Development and Basic Democracies (strongholds of 
the orthodox bureaucracy) with the help of foreign advisors, gave a free hand 
to the Deputy Commissioners. "A key role must be given to the Deputy 
Commissioner. Here lies the strength and power of the district administration, 
as well as training and background for this type of programme. . . . This leads 
to a general philosophical line of approach where initially to get a programme 
started and get some results, we build on the Deputy Commissioner as the 
linchpin." The Policy Committee, by endeavoring to centralize decision 
making in the program, tried to remove the linchpin from the works. 

In December 1963, the Policy Committee sought to limit the discretionary 
powers of the Deputy Commissioners by issuing a circular to all the districts 
stating that "it has been observed that in a number of Districts no deliberate 
policy has been adopted to plan expenditure on the basis of priorities obtained 
in the area concerned and to ensure that maximum expenditure is made in 
directly productive sectors. It is felt that while people of the District are 
themselves the best judge of their immediate needs, yet it should be ensured 


45. Akhtar, Malik, speech delivered in the Provincial Assembly, The Pakisten Times, Lahore, 
September 17, 1965. 
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that they do not tend to over value schemes of immediate benefit over those 
which may have long term benefit and may ultimately contribute more directly 
to the rural economy." In June 1964, however, a far more rigid stance was 
adopted by the Policy Committee. It was declared that the government "has 
decided that in formulating their future annual development programmes, the 
local councils should adhere roughly to the following sector-wise allocation: 
(a) fifty per cent of the allocation for rural link roads; (b) twenty-five per 
cent of the allocation for small drinking water supply schemes; and (c) twenty- 
five per cent of the allocation for other development schemes"? 

In spirit these directives were against the declared government policy to 
allow the rural people to determine their own priorities for spending money 
under the Rural Works Program. The orthodox bureaucracy, because of the 
reasons cited above, was against centralizing decision making under the pro- 
gram. The Basic Democracies Department and the Directorate of Rural Works 
Program, therefore, chose to interpret the directions of the Policy Committee 
in a very liberal way. The District Project Directors were asked only to keep 
these directives in mind; they were allowed to deviate from them by assigning 
reasons like the special needs of their areas and the people. As we see from 
the table below, the directives had only a marginal effect on determining 
priorities for expending the RWP money. The expenditure in the Communi- 
cation Sector did increase from 21.2 per cent in 1963-1964 to 50.0 per cent 
in 1965-1966. However, this would have happened even without the Policy 
Committee directive. Schemes in the Communication Sector were most difficult 
to execute for the local councils; for these the councils needed not only technical 
expertise but also essential road building equipment. It took the local govern- 
ment some time to equip itself with these things; it was only after some 
engineering staff, road rollers and tar-boilers had been acquired by the District 
Project Directors that the local councils undertook the execution of their road 
building programs. The sectoral expenditure figures for the first two years of 
the program, therefore, do not reflect "the immediate needs and aspirations" 
of the rural people. On the other hand, the local councils never got anywhere 
near spending a quarter of the total grant on water supply schemes. In fact, 
for the province as a whole, the expenditure in Health and Sanitation Sector 
fell from 20.2 per cent of the total in 1963-1964 to 15.0 per cent in 1965-1966. 

The fact that the districts formulated their development plans for solving the 
immediate problems of their people is highlighted by the data presented in 
Table II below. For reasons of analysis we have divided West Pakistan into 
four geographically contiguous-regions. The region in the north encompasses 


47. Circular No. PES-BD-63/1558, dated December 6, 1963, issued by the Department of Basic 
Democracies, Government of West Pakistan, Lahore. 
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TABLE I Sectoral Breakdown of Expenditure Under tbe Rural Works Program 


SECTORS 


Social Welfare 
Agriculture 
Education 
Communication 
Irrigation 

Health and Sanitation 
Other Projects 


TOTAL 


(2). 


1963-1964 

Expendi- 

turein 96 of 
Rs.'000. Total 

9418 12.6 

2,632 3:9 
20,751 277 
15,855 21.2 

6,006 8.0 
15,083 202 

5,101 6.8 
74,846 100.0 


Report, 1964-65," p. 5. 


(3). 


1964-1965 
Expendi- 
ture in 96 of 
Rs.'000. Total 
5,250 5.8 
4,856 5.4 
17,657 19.6 
34,628 38.3 
4,505 4.9 
15,910 17.6 
7,613 84 
90,419 100.0 


1965-1966 
Expendi- 
ture in % of 
Rs. ‘000. Total 
5,760 6.7 
2,580 3.0 
14,260 167 
43,000 50.0 
6,110 7.1 
12,900 15.0 
1,290 1.5 
86,000 


Total 
Expendi- 


ture in 


Rs. '000. 


19,168 

9,518 
49,658 
84,083 
15,311 
41,163 
13,754 


100.0 232,655 


Sources: (1). For 1963-1964, "W'est Pakistan Rural Works Programme, Evaluation Report, 1963- 
64," p. 29. The total given in this document is not correct. The Report gives a 
figure of Rs. 105,858 for "otber projects." This should be Rs. 5,101,000, as shown 
in Appendix I of the same document. 


Basic Democracies Department, Government of West Pakistan, Lahore. 


Notes: 


(1). 


Works Program grant by the Directorate of Rural Works Program every year. 


(2). 


1965 for the period Oct. 1, 1964 to Sept. 30, 1965. 





TABLE H Sectorwise Breakdown of Regional Expenditure (Rs. million) 


Northern 
Region 


SECTORS 
ture 


Social Welfare — 429 
Agriculture 0.38 
Education 6.36 
Communication 7.09 
Irrigation 2.42 
Health and 
Sanitation 
Other Projects 
TOTAL 


Sources: As for Table I. 


12.91 
1.12 


34.57 100.0 


Total 


12.4 
1.1 
18.4 
20.5 
7.0 


37.4 
2:2 


Eastern 
Region 


ture 


9.11 
7.90 
33.60 
72.05 
0.45 


15.85 
6.34 


145.30 100.0 


Total 


6.3 
5.4 
23.1 
49.6 
0.3 


10.9 
4.4 


ture 


4.60 
1.28 
11.13 
13.67 
0.53 


12.57 
5.01 


48.79 100.0 


Southern 
Region 


25.8 
10.3 


Western 
Region 


ture 


2.43 
0.50 
1.68 
0.68 
13.23 


2.56 
1.53 


22.61 100.0 


Total 
10.8 


% of 
Total 


100.0 


For 1964-1965, “West Pakistan. Rural Works Programme, Preliminary Evaluation 


For 1965-1966, Memo. No. BD.INF.RWP/66/, Dated Feb. 17, 1969, issued by the 


These figures do not include the amount of Rs. 400,000 spent out of the Rural 


Figures for 1963-1964 are for the period Sept. 1, 1963 to Sept. 30, 1964; for 1964- 


Total 


ture 


20.43 
10.06 
52.77 
93.49 
16.63 


43.89 
14.00 


Expendi- 96 of Expendi- % of Expendi- 96 of Expendi- % of Expendi- % of 
Total 
9.4 
2.6 
22.8 
28.0 
1.1 


Total 
8.1 


251.26 100.0 
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the administrative divisions of Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan. In this semi- 
mountainous and arid area, bordering on Afghanistan, the main problem is 
the lack of water for drinking and irrigation purposes. The principal concern 
of the Program Project Directors was to provide the rural people with drinking 
water. Out of a total expenditure of Rs. 34.57 million on RWP schemes in 
the three years between 1963 and 1966, Rs. 12.91 million was in the Health 
and Sanitation Sector. In this sector only Rs. 1.93 million was spent on the 
construction of rural dispensaries, the rest was utilized for executing small 
drinking water supply projects. This means that in this region one-third of the 
total expenditure in the first three years of the Rural Works Program was 
on rural water supply schemes. This was considerably more than the minimum 
prescribed by the provincial government. In the Communication Sector, on 
the other hand, the expenditure in the same period was far less than that 
demanded by the RWP Policy Committee. The administrative divisions of 
Rawalpindi, Lahore, Sargodah, Multan and Bahawalpur form our eastern 
region. This is the former province of the Punjab and the former princely 
state of Bahawalpur. This is the most prosperous part.of West Pakistan with 
per capita incomes more than double that in the other regions. And with 
thousands of miles of man made canals bringing irrigation water from the 
Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi and Sutlej rivers, this region produces more than 
three-fourths of the total grain production of West Pakistan. The main problem 
here is the lack of adequate communication facilities for carrying agricultural 
produce from the fields to the market towns. Accordingly, the local councils in 
this area spent Rs. 72.05 million on the construction of village roads. This is 
49.6 per cent of the total expenditure in the first three years of the Program. 
It is likely that the expenditure in the Communication Sector would have 
reached this level even in the absence of pressure from the Policy Committee. 
The programs submitted in 1963 by the eighteen districts belonging to this 
tegion envisaged an expenditure of Rs. 37.8 million out of a total of Rs. 72.0 
million on road building schemes. This was 52.5 per cent of the total 
expenditure. The reason why this level of expenditure could not be reached 
in 1963-64 or in the subsequent years has already been stated. The southern 
region includes the divisions of Khairpur, Hyderabad and Karachi. In this 
region the local councils did not link their economic backwardness with one 
single factor. Here the Sectors of Communication, Health and Sanitation, and 
Education were assigned almost equal priorities. With the density of population 
far less than in the eastern region and with villages dispersed far and wide, 
the local councils did not consider it prudent to spend one-half of their total 
RWP grant on road building schemes. They, therefore, chose to spend the 
funds allocated to them on building schools, dispensaries and roads. In the 


49. Figures supplied by the Department of Basic Democracies and Local Government, Govern- 
ment of West Pakistan, Lahore. 
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western region, however, the Irrigation Sector received top priority. This region, 
made up of the divisions of Quetta and Kalat, has a surface-water supply per 
acre of land equal to one-thirtieth of that in the northern region." One way 
of tackling this problem is to develop the sub-soil water resources of the area. 
Out of a total expenditure of Rs. 13.23 million in the Irrigation Sector, the 
local councils in this region, therefore, spent Rs. 6.83 million, or 51.7 per cent, 
on the sinking of open-surface wells. The rest was spent on the construction 
of krazes, underground water channels that minimize evaporation losses by 
delivering to the fields the little water that is available in the area. Drinking 
water supply schemes, with 9.9 per cent of the total expenditure, were given 
the second priority in this region. By disregarding the decision of the Policy 
Committee, the Project Directors of this region were able to increase by ten 
times the supply of irrigation water in 34 Union Councils.” 

Under the Rural Works Program, “half of the annual grant is distributed 
equally among the districts . . . and the remaining half is divided among them 
on the basis of population."^ This formula was adopted by the government 
to achieve two objectives. First, in West Pakistan the districts with less than 
average population densities also have less than average per capita incomes. 
The difference in population densities is considerable—it varies from between 
two persons per square mile in Chaghai district of Quetta division to 1,310 
for Lahore district. Therefore, by giving all the districts equal weights in 
allocating half of the RWP grant, the government deliberately created a 
distributional bias in favor of the less developed districts. Thus, in the period 
between 1963 and 1966, in per capita terms, Chaghai district received eight 
times as much funds as Lahore district^ This distributional formula was 
adopted to step up the rate of economic growth in the poorer parts of West 
Pakistan. Second, by fixing the fund distribution formula once for all, the 
government tried to make the District Project Directors independent of the 
control of the provincial administration. This step was taken at the bidding 
of the district administrators" and foreign advisors)" However, the nation 
building departments were in sympathy with only the first objective. They did 

50. Pakistan, Government of, Pakistan's Natural Resources, Rawalpindi: Ministry of Fuel, Power 
and Natural Resources, 1960, p. 14. 

51, Burki, Shahid Javed, “Rural Works Programme of Quetta Division,” Baste Democracies 
Review, Vol. 1, No. 2, April 1965, p. 12. 

52. West Pakistan, Government of, Rural Works Programme Manual of Instructions, Lahore: 
Basic Democracies Department, 1966, p. 2. 

53. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, “Programme for the Development 
of Irrigation and Agriculture in West Pakistan,” Comprehensive Report, Vol. I, Fig. 1R, London, 
a See Sources for Table I. 

55. This was the view held by all the Deputy Commissioners who attended a conference on the 
Rural Works Program held in Lahore in April 1963. 

56. ". . . because of the diversity of conditions, it is perhaps not desirable to have too much 


control from the centre. Another way ... is to leave a good deal of the control with the Deputy 
Commissioners . . .'" Salter's letter to Gilbert, op. cit. 
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not like the idea of letting the Deputy Commissioners take full control of the 
district programs. When it became obvious to the technical departments that 
the Basic Democracies Department and District Project Directors had dragged 
their feet in trying to implement the.decision of the Policy Committee regarding 
sectoral expenditures, they had a new clause incorporated in the Manual of 
Instructions. According to this, "the government may allocate funds on the 
basis of performance shown by the districts?" This decision, was taken by the 
Policy Committee with the intention of increasing its control over the District 
Project Directors. The Project Directors were bound to sit up and take notice 
of the decisions of the Committee if funds for Program activities were to be 
allocated by the former on the basis of the performance of the Districts. 
However, the Policy Committee again found the Directorate of the Rural 
Works Program and the Department of Basic Democracies most reluctant to 
distribute funds on the basis of performance. It took the department more than 
four years to develop some sort of criterion for gauging the performance of 
the districts under the Rural Works Program; and when it did develop such 
a criterion, it laid a greater emphasis on "prompt and accurate reporting"? than 
on the execution of the program schemes. Once again, therefore, the orthodox 
bureaucracy was able to side step the efforts of the nation building departments 
to introduce greater centralization in the management of the Rural Works 
Program. 


_ In the spring of 1967, the nation building departments attempted to rewrite 
the philosophy behind the Rural Works Program. In April 1967, at the time 
of the formulation of the West Pakistan Annual Development Program, the 
Planning and Development Department set up a committee to look into the 
question of finding funds for the Rural Works Program.” The Committee 
recommended transferring the execution of small projects such as the con- 
struction of rural schools, dispensaries, water supply schemes, roads, etc. from 
the Sectors of Education, Health, Communication to “Rural Works,” a new 
sector to be created in the public sector of the provincial plan. According to 
this scheme, the local councils would have played an active róle in formulating 
the “Rural Works Plan” but the projects finally included in the plan would 
have been executed by the nation building departments. The projects trans- 
ferred by the Committee to the new sector would have cost Rs. 11.0 million 
to execute in 1967-1968. This was an ingenious suggestion; it would have 
killed the Rural Works Program without taking "rural works" out of the 


“57. Rural Works Programme Manual of Instructions, op. cit., p. 2. . 
58. Letter No. RWP (P&A) 2-30/64, dated Otcober 9, 1967 issued by the Department of Basic 
Democracies, Government of West Pakistan, Lahore. 
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provincial development plan. The Committee’s suggestion was not accepted 
largely because of the pressure of the central government. 


In the political system that Ayub Khan created in Pakistan, the military 
shared power with two other interest groups. The military’s association with 
the landed aristocracy and civil bureaucracy was fostered. by the system of Basic 
Democracies and promoted by the Rural Works Program. Ayub Khan’s 
resignation and the military take-over therefore raise two important questions. 
First, would this association of interest groups survive Ayub’s fall? Second, 
would Yahya Khan’s régime continue with the Rural Works Program? The 
new régime is not interested in safeguarding the interests of the landlords and 
orthodox bureaucracy. In fact, Yahya’s first few moves in office appear to be 
aimed at communicating precisely this message to the members of these groups. 
The new President is committed to the restoration of democratic institutions 
in the country. He has also gone on record declaring that the “Army and other 
defense services had no political ambitions of their own." Therefore the 
exigencies of politics which drove Ayub Khan toward association with other 
powerful interest groups would not force his successor in the same direction. 
If the military does withdraw from politics, the régime that succeeds Yahya's 
government will forge its own alliances. These alliances may or may not include 
the landed aristocracy and civil bureaucracy. On the other hand, circumstances 
may make it imperative for the military to continue to participate in political 
activity.” In that case Yahya may find it politically rewarding to resurrect the 
three-way alliance forged by Ayub Khan. 


The second question can be answered somewhat less ambivalently. Yahya 
appears to be aware of the economic causes of Ayub’s fall. The disparity in 
the levels of personal incomes which Ayub’s régime maintained on the grounds 
of economic efficiency,” ultimately provided his opponents with their most 
potent weapon. The new government has accordingly addressed itself to the 
problem of reducing the three types of income inequalities that have plagued 
the economic and political life of the country. Over the years inequalities in 
the incomes of East Pakistan and West Pakistan, urban and rural areas, and 
privileged and under-privileged groups within urban and rural areas have not 
decreased to any appreciable degree. In any plan aimed at narrowing these 
three gaps the Rural Works Program is bound to figure very prominently. In 
absolute terms, more than twice as much has been invested in the Program 
projects in East than in West Pakistan. The Program, using more labor intensive 
techniques in the East, has produced higher yields per rupee invested than in 
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the West. The Works Program, therefore, can play a decisive róle in reducing 
the income gap between the two wings of the country. Also, the massive invest- 
ment in the Program has helped to check the decline in the real per capita 
incomes in the rural areas. With more resources devoted for this purpose, there 
is a good chance that the Program may help in closing somewhat the gap in 
incomes between the rural and urban sectors of the economy. Finally, the 
Program, by concentrating on certain types of projects, can help to reduce 
personal income inequalities within the rural areas. Therefore, the government 
of Yahya may find good economic reasons for continuing with the Rural Works 
Program. : 

. The Rural Works Program, which started its life as an instrument of politics, 
has shown enough economic potentialities to figure prominently in the country's 
development plan. Political considerations made it possible to launch the 
Program; economic considerations may now provide it with a new lease of life. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN IRAN: 
FROM DOWREH TO POLITICAL PARTY 


William Green Miller 


II 


possible through extended family relationships are inadequate substitutes 

for a developed party system reflecting stable and consistent national values 
and major national interest groups. But, despite the countervailing pressures so 
much a part of the history of Iran since 1945, a trend toward an effective party 
system is unmistakable. At the same time, the extended family and the dowreh 
systems despite their shortcomings have proved durable indigenous substructures 
for a future party system. These substructures and several short periods of 
vigorous party politics suggest that a party system could develop out of native 
Iranian institutions; many Iranians believe there is no necessity to imitate 
Western models. 


T PRESENT DAY Iran, the dowreh system and the political accommodations 


That this transition toward formal party organization should take place 
is not surprising given the remarkable social and economic changes that have 
occurred. Political participants, that is, those who actually vote, now constitute 
a sizable majority of the urban population. In recent years, because of improved 
communications and an active effort on the part of the government to obtain 
their participation, the peasantry have been increasingly able to cast their vote 
in elections. For example, according to government figures, in the Referendum 
of January 26, 1963, 5,593,826 votes were cast. In addition, it is known that 
a considerable bloc of potential voters boycotted the Referendum. 


It is far more difficult to measure except by intuitive means the size of the 
politically aware. The politically aware can be defined as those who discuss, 
read, have opinions about and listen to comment about basic political issues. 
Without doubt there is a gap between those who participate in elections and 
those who are politically aware. In the cities, this gap is narrow because mass 
media, the growth in literacy and the presence of considerable political activity 
make it likely that most participants are aware of at least some of the political 
implications of their act of participation. However, the transistor radio and, to a 
lesser extent, the increase in literacy and the accompanying diffusion of news- 
papers, periodicals and books have helped to create the basis for the growth 
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of political awareness also in almost every village and tribe in Iran no matter 
how remote. 

The development of political activity, defined as taking part in the formula- 
tion of opinion and organization of institutional support for particular points 
of view, has not kept pace with the economic and social changes that have 
taken place, nor have the politically active been able to organize effectively the 
rapidly growing mass of the politically aware. The ranks of those who tradi- 
tionally have been leaders in Iran have been increased by members from those 
tens of thousands educated in Iranian universities and abroad. The “new learn- 
ing” based upon Western education and technology has created a new leader- 
ship and this more than anything else is accelerating the process and quality 
of political change in Iran. 

The development toward a party system has taken place largely during the 
past twenty years, but it would be helpful to go back to the Persian Revolution 
and the Constitutional Period, 1905-1921, to trace the beginnings of the 
. evolution. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, a tiny minority of intellectuals, mer- 
chants and religious leaders, through their Zowreb-like political committees 
called anjumans (it should be noted that the anjumans had far more popular 
appeal than the cliquish Zowrebs of today), were able effectively to plan and to 
organize almost the entire politically active populace (probably no more than 
a small fraction of the urban population), and, at the same time, to communi- 
cate with the bazaari from Tehran, Tabriz and Isfahan and the ulama and the 
tribesmen throughout the country. In this way the 12,000 persons, led by the 
small network of interlocking anjumans, that took bast (sanctuary) in the 
British Legation in August 1906, were enough to force the régime to establish 
a constitutional government. 

The London Times of September 14, 1906, commented prophetically on the 
beginnings of constitutional rule as follows: 

Are we witnessing the Dawn of Liberty in Persia or the beginning of a sorry 
farce? I think it unlikely that the people will have any real power in the Parliament. 
The Government will be sure to pack it so that it may but endorse the views of the 
Court. But I believe that in the end the people will win. They are, of course, 
absolutely ignorant of the principles of government, with the exception, perhaps, 
of a few of their chiefs. 

E. G. Browne* commented on “those few chiefs” as follows: 


The Anjumans were the cause of the victory, they had drawn the people together 
and united them in one common cause, and had organized their strength to such an 
extent that in the day of trial tyranny found, to its surprise a united front against it. 


The reformist, but authoritarian, régime of Reza Shah (1923-1941) marked 
the end of the political experiments in multi-party parliamentary democracy by 


* Browne, E. G. The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 167-168. 
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the Constitutionalists. Reza Shah made great efforts to modernize Iran. He 
launched programs of road and railroad building, established factories, built 
power plants, strengthened the security forces, reformed the legal system, 
built schools and universities, sent young Iranians abroad to be trained as 
officers and technocrats. Reza Shah's impact on traditional Persia had its effect 
in almost evety sphere of life. Through his efforts modern technology was 
beginning to make itself felt throughout the country. Reza Shah's drive for 
modernization went so far as to change people's clothes. Even the traditional 
veil, turban and robe were discarded by fiat for the dress, peaked hat and 
Western style suit. But the steps made toward economic and social moderniza- 
tion were not accompanied by policies that would have permitted the develop- 
ment of meaningful political parties. Political activity was confined to the 
ruling élite around the Shah. The organization required to carry out the 
political objectives of Reza Shah’s élite did not call for anything more than a 
few dowrebs. 

Into the political void left by the abdication of Reza Shah in 1941, stepped 
the USSR and Great Britain, who for the period of the war divided the 
country between them. Ín the northern half of Iran occupied by the Soviets, 
as well as in a number of cities in the south such as Abadan and Isfahan, the 
Communist Tzdeb (Masses) Party emerged as a major political force. (The 
Tudeh Party had existed since the 1920s.) Controlled from Moscow, with a 
program that followed the Soviet line, the Tudeh Party introduced new methods 
of organization into Iranian politics. Authoritarian in direction, tightly organ- 
ized with clearly defined social and economic goals, the Tudeh Party sought 
and gained the support of many of Iran's most promising young intellectuals. 
To counter the effects of the highly disciplined Soviet-backed Tudeh Party, the 
British supported Sayyid Zia Tabatabai, who founded the National Will 
Party. Sayyid Zia's party and the Democrat Iran Party of the aristocratic and 
extremely astute politician, Ahmad Qavam, sought to gain the support of the 
traditional élites as well as that of the rapidly growing intellectual group. 
labatabai and Qavam were unable to hold together anything more than a 
temporary alliance between these contradictory groups. Tabatabai's and Qavam's 
groups were only embryonic parties consisting of little more than relatively 
well disciplined dowrehs. Lacking programs of lasting appeal to a broad spec- 
trum of the Iranian populace, the two parties collapsed after a brief period of 
tactical success. 

The collapse of Qavam's and Tabatabai’s parties and the outlawing of the 
Tudeh Party when the US and the British and later the Soviets withdrew 
from Iran after the war did not mean the end of party activity. On the contrary, 
the ensuing period from 1946-1950 was characterized by the appearance of 
additional splinter groups calling themselves parties, but which like the Na- 
tional Will Party and the Democrat Iran Party of a few years before were 
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again nothing more than combinations of relatively well disciplined interlocking 
dowrebs. Each grouping or "party" sought to influence particular segments of 
the populace, rather than to formulate broad national programs, or to produce a 
leadership responsive to the desires of the populace as a whole. Many of the 
"parties" of this period (or their descendants) are still in existence today; 
their goals, methods of organization and, in a few cases, their leadership have 
continued relatively unchanged. 

The concentration of these groupings upon specific segments of the popula- 
tion can be illustrated by many examples. Thus, the Iran Party and Mardom 
Iran Party drew support from the intellectuals, particularly the university pro- 
fessors, lawyers and engineers. The Toilers Party led by Mozzafar Baqai and 
the socialist Khalil Maleki (who later split off to form the Third Force) 
- worked to organize the laborers and guilds and intellectuals. The Warriors of 
Islam and the Fedayan reflected the political desires of the religious bazaari 
groups including those in the provinces. The Pan Iran Party concentrated on 
the militantly nationalistic lower middle class high school and university stu- 
dents. Although outlawed, the Tzdeh Party continued to function and began to 
make inroads among the workers and in some rural areas, particularly near 
Tehran and in the Caspian provinces where Soviet influence had recently been 
so evident. Taken singly, the "parties" were personal followings or small 
groups of dowrehs, but taken together the "parties" encompassed almost all of 
the politically active. 

The National Front led by Dr. Mosaddeq unified these disparate elements 
into a relatively disciplined political force which had widespread popular sup- 
port. Mosaddeq did this by championing a clear nationalistic objective which 
appealed to all Iranians: breaking the power of invidious foreign influence in 
Iran. Organizationally, the National Front was a mixture of the dowreh system 
and a primitive party structure guided by a program of broad national appeal. 

The burgeoning of political parties during the period, 1941-1953, did not 
bring to Iran a lasting and stable parliamentary system. However, following 
upon the beginnings in party organization made by the Tudeh and Qavam 
and Tabatabai, the National Front under the dynamic and charismatic popular 
leadership of Dr. Mohammed Mosaddeq during its several years of existence 
brought together for the first time in Iran a broad spectrum of political interests 
and enlarged the ranks of the traditional ruling élite with leaders from the 
workers, bazaari and "the new intellectuals.” 

Following the overthrow of Mosaddeq in August 1953, the Shah, with 
the support of the security forces, gradually became the center of power. Until 
1959, however, various elements of the National Front of the early 1950s, 
now fragmented, continued in sub rosa existence largely in the form of dowrehs. 

In 1958 and 1959 two parties, the Melliyun Party under the leadership of 
the then Prime Minister Dr. Manuchehr Eqbal and the Mardom Party under 
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the leadership of Assadollah Alam, were formed. The régime hoped that an 
Anglo-American type of two-party system, a government party and a loyal 
opposition party, would meet the desires of Iran's politically aware. In 1960, 
believing that remnants of the Mosaddegists could not again create a National 
Front, and were not powerful enough to attract a national following and that 
the two government parties could organize the electorate effectively, the Na- 
tional Front was allowed to campaign for seats in the 20th Majlis. The régime 
proclaimed that free elections would be held. In a very short period, however, 
a new National Front was able to galvanize considerable support and the 
government found it necessary to restrict the election to approved candidates. 
After the elections, che Shah responded to widespread public outcry that the 
elections had been rigged and the elections were declared null and void. The 
Prime Minister, Dr. Eqbal, was obliged to resign his post. 

The following winter a second election was held in which the régime-backed 
Mardom and Melliyun parties were challenged once again by the National 
Front even though only the leader of the National Front, Allahyar Saleh, was 
allowed to participate. Engineer Jafar Sharif-Emami of the Mardom Party was 
chosen as Prime Minister but his government and the 20th Majlis lasted only 
a few months. Saleh elected from Kashan, backed by the National Front, pro- 
tested that most of the deputies had been illegally elected. The situation became 
explosive when the killing of a teacher by the police during a teachers’ strike 
triggered violent demonstrations, and Sharif-Emami was forced to resign. 

With little more party structure than a small network of interlocking 
dowrebs, the National Front had reemerged in a very short period of time as a 
political force. Further, although with only a fraction of the power of the 
Mosaddeq-led National Front of the early 1950s, it was able to organize public 
opinion effectively enough to contribute considerably to bring about the 
cancellation of the elections. As a result of these pressures, the Shah dissolved 
the parliament and in response to internal and external pressures, brought in 
the relatively independent Dr. Ali Amini. 

Dr. Amini, an able economist, was faced with a severe economic crisis and a 
demand for free elections by the National Front. Amini’s government formu- 
lated a program of reform, long advocated by reformist elements of the 
country including the National Front, which were later proclaimed by the 
Shah as the Six Points of the “White Revolution.” Because of foreign exchange 
difficulties and an inflationary situation, Amini was forced to impose a relatively 
harsh austerity program. As one measure to control the economy, Amini 
attempted to cut government operational budgets by 30 per cent—including 
the military. Amini could not get the necessary support from the Shah for his 
belt-tightening measures nor could he obtain a loan from the United States. 
Amini’s difficulties increased, because it soon became clear that he would be 
unable to make a compromise with the National Front to gain its support; 
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he never had the full support of the Shah. Lacking popular support, and unable 
to obtain budgetary support from the United States, Amini's already weakened 
position was weakened further until he was forced to resign in July 1962. He 
was succeeded by the Shah's close friend, leader of the Mardom Party, Assa- 
dollah Alam. 


Recent Party Developments 


During Assadollah Alam's tenure as Prime Minister, political activity was 
confined to Zowrebs until the last months of 1962. At this point, another stage 
in Iran's evolution toward a more complex type of political organization took 
place. Three significant political events followed one another within a space 
of several months: First, the National Front Congress of December 1962; 
second, the Peasants' Congress and the Shah's Referendum of January 1963; and 
third, the formation of the Iran-e-Novine Party (New Iran Party). 

The National Front Congress held in Tehran in December 1962 was attended 
by 170 delegates who represented the various dowrehs, splinter groups and 
political parties that make up the National Front. The Congress was character- 
ized by a highly charged convention atmosphere marked by full discussion 
of basic issues. The tensions implicit within the National Front were indicated 
by dramatic resignations, walkouts, bursts of bitter rhetoric, accusations and 
counteraccusations. A letter from Mosaddeq urging unity and national purpose, 
however, set the general tone. Detailed reports analyzing the state of the 
economy, the political scene and the social sphere, as well as plans and pro- 
grams for future action, were presented to the delegates by task forces of 
experts who had worked for a year on their assignments. À new National Front 
council was elected and a party platform was drafted. Openly arrived at through 
parliamentary means in a full party convention, this document reflected the 
broad spectrum of the many interest groups that made up the National Front. 
Despite its sophistication, however, the platform did not increase the effective- 
ness of the National Front, nor could a party platform, no matter how appeal- 
ing, alter political power realities. 

The Shah’s response to the National Front Congress, the Peasants’ Congress 
of January 1963, was an important milestone of a very different order because 
it marked the beginning of participation by the peasants in Iran's political life. 
Under the brilliant, forceful leadership of the Minister of Agriculture, Dr. 
Hasan Arsanjani, the Ministry of Agriculture gathered together in a Tehran 
stadium 4,500 peasant delegates from throughout Iran. Arsanjani had success- 
fully carried out the first stages of the Shah's land distribution program which 
almost immediately began to make fundamental changes in the life of the 
Iranian villager. The logistics required to organize the meeting were consider- 
able, but transportation, housing, agendas, translation for non-Persian speakers, 
even instruction in parliamentary procedures, were effectively provided. . Cele- 
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bration of the government’s Land Reform Program was the theme of the 
Congress and the peasants dressed in local costume enthusiastically supported 
the ceremonies throughout the week-long meeting. The Shah took the occasion 
to announce that a nation-wide referendum would be held on January 26 to 
approve the six point reform begun under Ali Amini. | 

Two weeks later, the large vote of over five and a half million cast through- 
out Iran in support of what was now called the Shah’s "White Revolution" 
climaxed the beginning of efforts to organize the hitherto politically dormant 
peasantry into a base of political support. Speculation was rife that peasants 
would make up the majority of the next parliament or that a peasantry party 
would be created. Even though these forecasts were not borne out, the peasantry 
clearly emerged as a potential force in Iranian politics. 

At the same time that Dr. Arsanjani was carrying out the first stages of the 
land distribution program and organizing the Peasants’ Congress, a dowreh 
of technocrats and government officials called the Progressive Center led by 
Hasan Ali Mansur was preparing programs for the majority party that was to 
emerge in December 1963, three months after the Majlis elections. Chosen 
by the Shah to carry out his program of reform now officially called the 
"White Revolution," the Iran-e-Novine Party (The New Iran Party) began 
political life with a Prime Minister, an assured parliamentary majority and 
an approved reform program. 

Confident of the full support of the Shah, Mansur and his chief lieutenants 
then proceeded to establish a central party apparatus and provincial offices. The 
party was organized into groups of 5 to 20 called bozeh. Each hozeh was super- 
vised by a provincial committee which in turn was supervised by a central party 
organization. 

Following the assassination of Hasan Ali Mansur in December 1965, Amir 
Abbas Hoveyda, one of the founders of the Progressive Center and Mansur's 
chief deputy, took over as Prime Minister. In the elections held on August 
4, 1967, the Iran-e-Novine Party was given 183 seats, while its token opposi- 
tion was reflected in 28 seats of the Mardom Party, the five seats given the 
Pan-Iran Party and one "independent." 

As of this writing, despite the considerable efforts that have been made, the 
Iran-e-Novine Partys organization has not yet been able to overcome public 
political apathy in order to enlist mass support, nor has it been able to gain 
the loyalty of important segments of the intellectuals, bureaucracy and business 
community. 


A Loob Into tbe Future 


The dowreh and extended family system are characteristically Iranian politi- 
cal substructures that could effectively serve as the basis for the more com- 
plicated organization of the mass party. The elements required for effective 
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party actions, namely, the ability to marshal widespread popular support, the 
ability to formulate national programs, the ability to communicate and influence 
through mass media, and the ability of party leaders to impose discipline upon 
their supporters, have been tested to a limited degree—there has been enough 
experience to evaluate what is possible. Further, the changes that have taken 
place over the past twenty years in the Iranian social and economic structures 
have created in the Iranian population large enough numbers of the politically 
aware and the politically active to make party organization a meaningful 
possibility. 

But what kind of party will emerge? In the 1950s both the National Front 
and the Tudeh proved effective for a time. The former was most like a com- 
bination of what bave been called "personality parties," that is, a party of 
disparate elements and interest groups that forms behind a person or unifying 
issue, and once an election or particular crisis is over, fragments, and "branch 
parties," which are organized to win elections and offer broad ideologies. The 
overthrow of Mosaddeq and the decade of political control which followed all 
but destroyed what had been developed of "branch parties." In both aspects, the 
National Front depended upon the dowreh system for its support, organization 
and means of communication to the masses. 

The Tudeh Party was not and is not a broadly based party but a group 
of highly trained élite cadres organized in clandestine cells under authoritarian 
leadership. Further, the traditional Zowreb system which is a relatively open 
non-authoritarian system of organization plays no rôle in the Tudeh communist 
party organization or strategy. 

At present, political organization in Iran is still in a state of flux. On the 
one hand, there are widespread developed traditional substructures looking for 
a party to support; on the other, an elaborate superstructure has been created 
lacking roots. The fundamental social and economic changes that have taken 
place and that will continue to occur, probably at an accelerating rate, indicate 
that a definite coutse of party development must take place if long term 
political stability is to be achieved. 
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of instability, a new experience for a republic that had known only 

majority party government for nearly four decades. The Turkish Grand 
National.Assembly, composed of two chambers, elected General Gursel presi- 
dent on October 26, 1961, almost a necessity for national unity at that point. 
It was harder to form a Cabinet. Military pressure was needed to bring the 
People’s Party and the Justice Party into a coalition in November 1961, under 
Inónü as Prime Minister. 

After the elections of October 15, 1961, a group of high ranking officers 
attempted to set aside the elections, to dissolve the newly elected Assembly 
before its opening and to suspend all political parties. The protocol of October 
21, 1961, urging the necessity for military intervention was signed at the War 
Academy in Istanbul by ten generals and 28 colonels. Chief of the general staff 
General Cevdet Sunay—and especially some air force officers—argued that a 
coalition government headed by Inónü should be given the opportunity to 
establish civilian rule.' 


HT 1961 to 1965 Turkey was governed by coalitions of varying degrees 


The coalition was widely, and perhaps rightly, described as "unnatural." It 
was a grouping, for the first time, of the "establishment" and its enemies. 
This first coalition government lasted only seven months, long enough, how- 
ever, to prove that parliamentary rule was what the country—and the majority 
of the armed forces—really wanted. 

Some officers, regarding themselves as the guardians of the republic, were 
nevertheless discontented with the constant bickering of the politicians and 
with the slow pace of economic and social advance; on February 22, 1962, the 
commandant of the Military Academy in Ankara, Colonel Talat Aydemir, at- 
tempted a coup d'étát which failed. With the temper of the armed forces 
still uncertain, Inónü preferred conciliation by granting a full pardon to the 
rebels from parliament. 

In June 1962 the coalition formula was reshuffled: The Justice Party with- 
drew into opposition and was replaced by three smaller parties (New Turkey, 
Republican Peasant’s Nation and Nation parties). 


1. Ergun Ozbudun, The Role of the Military in Recent Turkish Politics. Harvard University, 
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The second coalition under Ismet Inónü's premiership worked better and 
lasted longer than the first. It secured parliamentary approval and the (tacit) 
consent of the armed forces to release many imprisoned leaders of the dis- 
solved Democratic Party. It launched the first post-war Five Year Plan for 
Development (1963-1967) and obtained sufficient foreign credits for the 
purpose. 

On May 20-21, 1963, this government defeated a second attempt by Colonel 
Aydemir to overthrow the constitution. The coup was a failure, and as opinion 
in the country was clearly shown to be against revolutionary adventutists, the 
government felt itself strong enough to prosecute the rebels. Colonel Aydemir 
and his chief lieutenant Gürcan were tried and executed. | 

In July 1963 a law on the rights to strike and bargain collectively, rights 
which were recognized by the Constitution of 1961, was adopted. This measure 
was passed owing in large measure to the efforts of the Confederation of Labor 
(Türk Is) and especially to Bülent Ecevit, the Republican People’s Party 
Minister of Labor. In 1966 Biilent Ecevit became Secretary General of the 
Republican People's Party. Along with Ismet Inónü, he is champion and 
spokesman of its "left of center" policy. 

Their principal idea was that as long as a country maintained social policies 
which enabled the masses to share in the rise of income and wealth of the 
country, Turkey has more reason to hope that radical and revolutionary appeals 
of the extreme left will be without effect. 

In the local elections of November 1963 the Justice Party polled 44 per cent 
of all the votes cast, against the Republicans' 37 per cent. The small parties there- 
upon decided to follow the example of the Justice Party. They left the coalition 
but, by their continued voting support, allowed Inónü to form a minority gov- 
ernment, on the understanding that the electoral law would be changed to their 
advantage. This opposition posture did not have the result the small parties 
expected. In the Senate elections held in June 1964 the Justice Party's share of 
^ the poll increased to 50 per cent. 

In February 1965 the small parties joined forces with the Justice Party in a 
coalition headed by a non-partisan Prime Minister, Suat Hayri Ürgüplü. The 
Ürgüplü government proved that the armed forces were willing to allow the 
successors of Menderes to take office and this opened the way to the Justice 
Party's victory in the general elections in October 1965. 


II 


In spite of a new electoral law favoring small parties, the Justice Party, under 
its new leader Süleyman Demirel who had replaced the first leader; General 
Gümüşpala, after his death, won an absolute majority of seats in both chambers 
of parliament and proceeded to form the government. The victory gave Demirel 
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a chance to demonstrate his acceptability and responsibility to the army. This 
was vital. In order for the Justice Party to assume power it was necessary not 
only that it win an election, but also that it arrive at an accommodation with 
Turkey's senior military officers, who feared that the party would embark on a 
course of revenge for the 1960 coup. President Gursel acted as mediator. His 
motive was the realization that the Justice Party did in fact represent the 
aspirations of the majority of the electorate.” 


Süleyman Demirel became Prime Minister. Born in 1924 in a peasant house- 
hold of the province of Isparta, he was trained as a Civil engineer at the Istanbul 
Technical University. After further training in the United States, he joined the 
civil service, becoming Director of the State Hydraulics Administration. After 
1960 he worked as a successful private contractor, then entered politics and very 
soon was elected leader of the Justice Party. He was Deputy Prime Minister in 
the Ürgüplü caretaker government in February 1965. 

Turkish democracy had shown amazing vitality, but there were still diff- 
culties to be overcome. Some dissatisfied intellectuals and politicians in early 
1960 lost hope of ever achieving power through the ballot box, and began to 
favor an authoritarian solution both as an ideology and a technique of rapid 
development. This segment of the intelligentsia and old time Marxists became 
spokesmen of “socialism.” As A. Mango has pointed out: Reformers, socialists, 
intellectuals, progressives of all kinds fulminate against rural backwardness and 
exploitation without ever leaving their flats in Istanbul and Ankara? 


The social awakening which swept Turkey after the Revolution of 1960 
was the outcome of structural differentiation and the increase of political 
activity. The function of the welfare state as viewed initially by its proponents 
was to formulate the rising demands and expectations among various social 
groups and incorporate them into the political system. 


The Constitution of 1961, which defined Turkey as a secular, national, 
social and democratic republic, expressed rather well the general state of mind 
prevailing in 1960-61. 'The emphasis at this stage was on "social" rather than 
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ism 
The further development of the "social" idea towards a formal doctrine of 
socialism occurred in the declaration of 500 intellectuals published in the 
review Yön (Direction) in December 1961. Yön was headed by an economist, 
Dogan Avcioglu, a member of the constitutional committee of the Constituent 
Assembly and an angry man due to his failure to be elected on the RPP ticket 
in 1961. Yön became the principal spokesman of a socialism based on 
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supremacy of the intellectuals. The declaration made a special point of describ- 
ing the ruling citcles as deprived of a philosophy of development and hence 
incapable of bringing Turkey into the modern age. However, some Marxists 
made it clear that they were interested in political action rather than social 
reform. 


III 


The Marxist Labor Party of Turkey must be viewed therefore as an attempt 
to capture the leadership of the socialist movement and to organize and use 
it for its own ideological purposes. The party was originally established in 
February 1961, but a drastic change occurred in 1962 when the party leader- 
ship was assumed by Mehmet Ali Aybar and a few associates well known as 
Marxists. Aybar, born in 1910, a relative of the communist poet Nazim Hikmet 
and member of an aristocratic family, received his law degree in Istanbul. His 
academic career was interrupted in 1946 owing to his Marxist tendencies. He 
published Zincirli Hrriyet (Enchained Freedom), and associated himself with 
various leftist activities. His Marxist ideas, like those of many other Turkish 
Marxists, came largely from French sources. 

At the end of 1962 the Labor Party engaged in a campaign to delete articles 
141 and 142 from the Criminal Code, hoping thus to be free to propagate the 
concepts of class struggle forbidden by these articles. Later, in 1967, the 
Constitutional Court rejected their claim that these articles were unconstitu- 
tional. The Labor Party vehemently attacked imperialists, capitalists and 
landowners. 

Their program, despite the fact that it payed lip service to democratic ways 
and to respect for the Constitution, in general was consistent with establishing a 
system based on the leadership of the working class. The Party turned its wrath 
on the West and especially on the US as the source of all evils which had fallen 
on Turkey. 

In December 1968 extreme left wingers even blamed the Americans for the 
failure of Turkish heart transplants because, they argued, the US had prevented 
the development of medicine in the country by drawing away Turkish doctors. 

As one Turkish columnist (Tekin Erer, Son Havadis, December 5, 1968) 
put it: They would blame the US if a meteor fell here and try to associate 
it with the American satellites. 

In the 1960s, both Turkey’s domestic political stability and her foreign 
relations were affected by a crisis over Cyprus. Until 1960, Cyprus had been an 
anacronism. In British-ruled Cyprus, 100,000 Turks could hold their own 
against four times their number of Greeks. The substitution of Greek for 
British rule would make second-class citizens of the Turkish Cypriots. There was 
therefore nothing surprising in their attempt, seconded by the Turkish govern- 
ment, to gain control over their destiny. 
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In 1959, by the Zurich and London agreements, Turkey, Greece, Britain and 
the leaders of the Turkish and Greek communities of Cyprus, Archbishop 
Makarios and Fazil Kucuk, agreed on a constitution for an independent Cyprus 
in which the Turks were to enjoy self rule. A renewed crisis over Cyprus began 
late in 1963 when President Makarios attempted to alter the Cypriot Constitu- 
tion of 1960 based on the 1959 understanding he had agreed to, in order to 
diminish the constitutional rights of the Cypriot Turks. 

In December fighting erupted between the two communities on the Island, 
threatening to bring intervention and perhaps to provoke even larger scale 
conflict. Makarios wanted only the United Nations to take up the question 
and to eliminate the treaty right of Turkey to intervene. Turkey preferred to 
settle the question within the NATO alliance or by direct negotiation with the 
Greek government; the reason was that the small Turkish community in Cyprus 
certainly could not deal with the Greek majority there on equal terms. Again 
the spectre of the union of Cyprus and Greece (Enosis) rose: Turkey again was 
obliged to recommend partition of Cyprus as the only acceptable solution, per- 
haps with a federation of the two parts. 

By March 1964 all parties had accepted a UN peace force on the Island for 
three months; its term was thereafter periodically extended. Under the UN 
resolution the integrity of Cyprus was recognized, but so were the treaty rights. 
Turkey reaffirmed her right of intervention on occasion, on the grounds that 
she had the duty to prevent genocide on the Island. 

A new acute stage was reached in August 1964 when Turkish planes strafed 
the northern coast of Cyprus where the Turkish Cypriots were hardest pressed. 
The UN achieved a cease fire, but periodically Makarios clamped an economic 
blockade on this or that Turkish quarter until UN representations forced its 
cessation. 

In 1965 Turkey rejected the view of the UN mediator Galo Plaza that a 
solution was to be sought directly between Greek and Turkish Cypriots and 
insisted on direct negotiation with Greece. In November 1967 new Greek 
Cypriot attacks on Turkish Cypriots caused another threat of invasion from 
Turkey. It was averted by UN mediation that led Athens to promise withdrawal 
of the many illegal Greek troops on the Island." 

By late January 1968 Turkey became the first member of NATO to recognize 
the military junta ruling Greece. But in Cyprus itself the situation remains 
unstable. 

The growth of anti-Americanism was aggravated by the development of the 
Cyprus problem. Americans were blamed for standing in the way of Turkish 
rights, particularly after June 1964 when strong American warnings induced 
the Inónü government to call off an invasion of Cyprus. 
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In June 1964 President Johnson warned Turkey to refrain from military 
moves. His letter to Inónü, couched in terms to which Turks took exception, 
became an issue in their domestic politics when it was revealed in 1966. 

As Richard D. Robinson rightly put it, in the collective Turkish mind there 
in a sense of greatness. The Turks were once the masters of a world empire 
which was eclipsed only by World War I. The Ottoman Empire and its grandeur 
(presumed or real) still lives on in the memory of many contemporary Turks. 
It is frustrating to the Turk to be relegated to a second-rate power position. 
This perhaps in large part explains Turkish sensitivity to insult and resentment 
of the fact of its present dependence upon the great powers. It should also be 
noted that Turkish reaction to external pressure is always negative. For example, 
the recommendations of the Constantinople Conference of 1876 were rejected 
by the Turks despite all of the six powers, and had a result exactly opposite 
to that which the powers intended; it aroused a patriotic Muslim reaction. 
Diplomatic pressure, unless delicately used, could also render Turkish states- 
men contemptible in the eyes of their citizens and lower their prestige. 

A similar sensitivity existed under the Republic. Joseph Grew, the American 
ambassador, observed in one period of tension that even friendly contact 
would inevitably be interpreted as intervention. The natural fear was that 
Turkish sovereignty would be impaired and the effectiveness of her government 
weakened if she gave in to foreign diplomatic pressures. This was the issue when 
Ismet Pasa at Lausanne absolutely rejected a transitional judicial régime or 
anything resembling capitulations. 

President Johnson, in his letter of June 1964 warning Turkey to refrain 
from military moves in the Cyprus dispute, had considerably alienated Turkey: 
“President Kennedy would not do this and in that way,” was the reaction of 
the Turkish man in the street. This letter to Premier Inónü— who at Lausanne 
in 1923 rejected all diplomatic pressures—became very easily an issue in 
Turkey’s politics when it was revealed and exploited by the extreme left. 

Anti-Americanism sprang up in several cities, particularly among some of the 
more radical student groups. But, as Roderic H. Davison put it, the strains in 
Turkish-American relations go deeper." The American presence had become too 
obvious in Turkey. Again a heritage of the past helps to explain the reaction: 
the old Ottoman Empire had been so afflicted by economic and judicial servi- 
tudes imposed by the European powers, and by political or military intervention, 

‘that Turks were highly sensitive to such matters. 


IV 
In 1965 Mehmet Ali Aybar opened the electoral campaign with a strong 
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denunciation of the US for its bases in Turkey, its "imperialistic" policy and its 
opposition to the Turkish cause in Cyprus. Most Turks continued to remain 
friendly to the US, but some of them were still saddened and puzzled. Why, 
they asked, should the US not support a struggle for freedom and human rights 
in Cyprus as it did in Korea? Why in particular should it not support the 
country that had fought with it in Korea and was its faithful ally in the Atlantic 
Alliance? But it is also fair to add that there were anti-American demonstrations 
in Athens and Cyprus too, as each side accused the US of insufficient sympathy 
and aid. 

The RPP, which headed three coalition governments until 1965, viewed 
sympathetically the laborites' efforts to attract the peasants and workers by a 
"pationalist ingredient" hoping that this would weaken the popular support of 
the Justice Party. 


Despite vigorous efforts of the Marxists to arouse hostility against the cur- 
rent social and economic system and Turkish foreign policy, in the election 
held on October 10, 1965, the Labor Party won only three per cent votes out 
of the total electorate and elected only two deputies directly. Owing to the 
"cumulative vote—national remainder” system in which every vote counted, 
it was awarded 13 more seats in the parliament.” 


Despite the sympathy of some of the most influential dailies, the tacit support 
of the RPP, and general support among the intellectuals who wished to see a 
socialist group in parliament, these results constituted a poor showing. When 
the Labor Party of Turkey came into being, it professed to be the only represen- 
tative of Turkish socialism. But it came into immediate conflict with hardened 
socialists and communists who had been deprived of their political rights because 
of their earlier prison sentences. Prominent members of this group are collected 
around TZr& Solu (The Turkish Left), a weekly published by Mihri Belli. 


This group accuses the LPT leaders of dreaming about parliamentary evolu- 
tion and condemns them as revisionists. After a convention held in November 
1968, and a split within the party, another group was formed of Chairman 
Aybar and his followers around the weekly And (Ant). Following the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, Aybar, apparently under the fear of losing Labor's parlia- 
mentary foothold, condemned the invasion and started to claim that Turkish 
socialism will be liberal and "smiling," that it will depend not only on Marx, 
and that parts of the bourgeois democratic institutions, such as the multi-party 
system, referendum and the Constitutional Court will be preserved. Professor 
Sadun Aren, Behice Boran and the popular columnist of the daily Aksam 
Cetin Altan, all LPT deputies, established the third group which came out 
openly during the November 1968 convention against Aybar. Although the 
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Aybar and Aren groups differ in ideology, they say that they are united in the 
belief that socialism will be established in Turkey through democracy. However, 
Aren and his group claimed that phrases like "a liberal, happy Turkish social- 
ism” are devoid of scientific basis in socialism. 

The Labor Party had so far been the creature of intellectuals and had failed 
to attract the city worker. By this last crisis and split it became clear that this 
party failed to attract even some Marxists. But still LPT absorbs the energies 
of some militant young people. 

Aybar emerged victorious in the factional fight with the Aren group within 
the LPT during the extraordinary congress held at the end of December 1968, 
but the rebels won increased representation on the party executive board. The 
group which opposed Aybar's leadership led by Professor Aren won 11 seats on 
the 41 member board. Aybar supporters won 30. This was a clear victory for 
Aybar, who was reelected chairman of LPT, but the ratio of seats is less than 
the 38-3 edge he held after the regular party convention in November. 

Aybar's authority as chairman was trimmed by a decision of the congress. The 
delegates decided to take the choice of the party research bureau members from 
the chairman and make it the responsibility of the 12 member central committee 
of the executive board. The delegates also passed a change in the party regula- 
tions which will require the chairman to clear any speech which commits the 
party with the central committee of the executive board. Previously the chait- 
man could act with greater freedom in speaking for the party. 

This was one of the chief reasons for the rebellion in the party, as we have 
pointed out; after the Soviet invasion and occupation of Czechoslovakia, Aybar 
sensed a need to dissociate the LPT from the USSR action and a totalitarian 
system, in order to retain more chance of winning votes during the next elections 
in October 1969 from Turkey’s traditionally conservative and anti-communist 
peasants who form 70 per cent of the population. He made several speeches 
referring to the smiling face of Turkish socialism as opposed the "grim" face of 
“oppressive” socialism. But this enraged the doctrinaire socialists in the party. 

They claimed there is only “one socialism” and that to talk of a difference 
between smiling and grim socialism was heresy. They also said Aybar was overly 
autocratic in his chairmanship. The rebels’ strategy was to forget about the 
1969 elections and concentrate on building a strong, well motivated, well 
educated cadre which would spread socialism over the long term. The revolt 
widened after the regular convention and the rebels started working to call an 
extraordinary convention and put their case again. 

Many observers had predicted a split in the party. However, the rebel 
leaders, contacted after the results of the extraordinary convention, insisted 
they intended to stay in LPT despite Aybar’s continuing control. The delegates 
of the extraordinary convention added a provision to the party regulation stating 
that the LPT is a socialist party. The explanation lies in the stronger political 
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freedom existing now than during the post-revolutionary period when the 
LPT was formed. 

The extraordinary convention also passed a resolution which will allow some 
former LPT members, who had been expelled for disciplinary reasons, to return 
to the party. This action was again specifically directed at LPT members who 
were expelled by Aybar for opposing his chairmanship or decisions. 


V 


The Labor Party’s chief target—the Justice Party and its leader Süleyman 
Demirel, accused of being a stooge of the West—had won 240 seats out of a 
total of 450 in the 1965 election. The Republican People's Party, pushed a bit 
left—"left of center," as Inónü said—did much less than expected with 29 per 
cent and 134 seats. Coalition government then disappeared as the new Prime 
Minister, Demirel, formed a Justice Party government. He was the son of a 
peasant, trained engineer, and knew the West by personal experience. He was 
one of the "new men." He was the first entrepreneur to lead a Turkish govern- 
ment. For Turkey it was a new experience. 

The post-electoral drift of the RPP towards the left, as expressed exaggerat- 
edly by some of its extreme militants in a more radical form and sometimes 
in violent language associated with Marxism, has created some uncertainty. At 
its convention in April 1967 nearly a third of the RPP parliamentary members 
resigned from the party, on the grounds that the party had chosen a path too 
far to the left to be compatible with the original principles laid down by 
Atatiirk in the 1920s, and founded the Reliance Party (Giiven). The leader 
of the Reliance Party, Turhan Feyzioglu, a professor of law, was born in 1922. 
He had risen to prominence in the 1950s as an outspoken critic of Menderes, 
when he was forced to relinquish his chair at the Faculty of Political Science 
in Ankara. 

Cemal Giirsel, fourth President of the Turkish Republic, after suffering a 
stroke in March 1966, was declared unfit to perform his duties and Cevdet 
Sunay was elected to the Presidency. Giirsel died in September of the same year. 
Cemal Giirsel had been a career officer and commander of land forces in the 
last days of Menderes. He made known his opposition to Menderes and with- 
drew to his home in Izmir, to reemerge shortly afterwards as head of the 
National Unity Committee which took over on May 27, 1960. The NUC chose 
him as the most senior officer sympathetic to them, although he had taken no 
part in the preparation of the revolution. In Izmir he had been kept under 
government surveilance, and for this reason the plotters agerdd to avoid 
earlier contact with him. 

Inside the NUC Gürsel threw his weight on the side of those who wanted 
a return to parliamentary rule, and after the free elections of October 1961, he 
was rewarded by being elected President of the Republic. Cevdet Sunay, born 
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in 1900, is also a career officer who rose in the military hierarchy and became 
chief of the general staff in 1960. After the 1960 Revolution he sided with the 
Constitutionalists against the radicals and helped suppress the two attempted 
putsches of Colonel Aydemir. His election to the Presidency in March 1966 was 
supported by all the main political parties. 

As a highly respected former senior General, Cevdet Sunay is in a position 
to assure the neutrality of other senior military officers and to act as their 
spokesman within the government, especially as a President of the National 
Security Council, established by the Constitution of 1961. Thus, as W. B. 
Sherwood has pointed out, Demirel's military problem is solved for the moment, 
although many middle and lower grade officers, and Turkish intellectuals in 
particular, view the Justice Party's practice of listening to the peasants rather 
than instructing them as virtually treason to the principles of Atatürk.’ 

The Justice Party government, formed in 1965 by Demirel, did not prevent 
the emergence of a new look in Turkish foreign policy. This new look can 
justly be described as one of greater independence. The Turkish government, 
while maintaining the NATO alliance and close military and economic connec- 
tions with the US, began to follow a somewhat more independent line in 
foreign policy. Especially notable was the ending of the Cold War and the 
period of so-called détente with the USSR. All Turkish governments had 
naturally put Turkish interests first. 

Mustafa Kemal’s decision to make use of Soviet help in the 1920s, his sub- 
sequent rapprochement with the West, the treaties of alliance with Britain 
and France, the non-aggression treaty with Nazi Germany, Inónü's grateful ac- 
ceptance of the Truman Doctrine and the decision of Menderes to fight in 
Korea and to seek membership of NATO, the careful steps to test the 
intentions of Stalin's successors—all these moves, as Andrew Mango has pointed 
out—were inspired "not by quixotic impulses,” but by sober calculations of the 
national interest." The more independent line in foreign policy was more 
responsive to Soviet overtures than at any time since the 1930s. Indeed, since 
Stalin's death the Soviet Union and other communist countries have thought 
more in terms of winning over Turkish governments than undermining them. 

In 1964 and 1965 Turkish and Soviet parliamentary delegations visited 
one another. At the end of 1964 the then Turkish Foreign Minister, Feridun 
Cemal Erkin, visited Moscow and Gromyko returned this visit in 1965. Turkish 
Prime Minister Ürgüplü, who had succeeded Inónü, visited Moscow and Soviet 
Premier Kosygin visited Ankara in 1966, then Prime Minister Demirel with 
a large delegation visited the Soviet Union in September 1967. But Turkey 
was glad to get the aid through the 14 nation aid-to-Turkey consortium, formed 
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in 1962, and to be received into the European Economic Community at the 
end of 1964. 


In my belief the replacement of a strong pro-American policy in "Turkey 
by a less pro-American one will make it more viable. Turkey is old as a sovereign 
state, with a habit of responsibility for its own survival and welfare. Its 
policies are developed through practical experience and are based on a normal 
mixture of tradition and calculation. Turkish foreign policy continues to be 
determined by the basic facts of Turkey's international position rather than by 
changing moods of internal politics. The basic fact is awareness based on 
experience of old and familiar Russian expansionism and therefore a desire 
to seek or accept Western-American support." 


Kemalism was and still is the driving spirit behind the total and permanent 
revolution that continues to move inside Turkey. The basis of the military coup 
of May 27, 1960, was preservation of democracy. However, along with the 
rest of the intelligentsia, the military officers, as an educated élite, were irritated 
by Menderes’ comparative lack of enthusiasm for the principle of Kemalism, 
especially on the highly sensitive subject of religion.” 


As Lord Kinross, in what is undoubtedly the best biography of Atatiirk ever 
written by a foreigner, has pointed out, Mustafa Kemal had consistently opposed 
ideologies as limiting freedom of action. He was always grounded in a common 
sense mistrustful of theory. In method he was pragmatic. 


But, with the complexity of the problems which in the 1930s still lay 
ahead, defined doctrines were needed. With Fascism arising on one front and 
communism on the other, it was important to the Turks to show the world 
that they wanted neither of them; hence the more flexible ideology of Kemal- 
ism, whose principle had the merit of being forged not from theories but from 
ten years of practical experience.” 


As D. A. Rustow put it, Mustafa Kemal indeed displayed little interest in 
social or economic change as these terms have come to be understood since the 
Mexican, Russian and anti-colonial revolutions. There is no reference in his 
speeches to inequalities of property. To the Kemalists, as to the Ottomans, edu- 
cation remained the chief tool of social change. Kemal himself acknowledged 
that his efforts at political organization from the top would fully succeed only as 
they reached deep into the social structure and evoked a responsive echo there. 
The broadening of the élite movement to embrace the entire citizenry is now 
well under way, and it will be an indispensable part of the total process of 
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modernization. The final -heirs of the ideology of modernization will be a 
socially and politically conscious lower class.” 


Neither the Labor Party nor the non-partisan radicals and extremists have 
yet demonstrated the ability to communicate with the masses. Their political | 
innovations to date have consisted of appropriating a leftist political vocabulary 
and grafting it onto Kemalism-Atatiirkism. Thus socialists misnamed national- 
ists as “traditionalists” to distinguish them from so-called “progressives.” The 
rise to power of a “new lower middle class” thus was represented as a revival 
of Islamic reaction. 


The accusation that the Justice Party stood for religious reaction was several 
times rightly voiced. But reaction is a vague word. There is no doubt that the 
majority of the Turkish people desire economic progress. The peasants’ demands 
for schools, medical attention, roads, piped water and electricity, cheap fertilizers 
and consumer goods are not reactionary demands. The restoration of the Caliph- 
ate and of the Sharia are no longer relevant to the hopes of this people. 


At the present time, what they seek in religion is the comfort of self justifica- 
tion in the search for material advancement, and not temporal leadership. Re- 
ligion is not dead but obscurantism has decreased. 


Turkey is today undergoing the most rapid and most extensive change in its 
history—indeed, change is everywhere. To ease the discomfort of change, radical 
remedies have been suggested. There are personal maladjustments involved in 
this process. 


Therefore Prime Minister Demirel is faced with important political prob- 
lems. In a democracy political power rests mainly on the power of persuasion 
based on knowledge. If I may borrow Mr. Irving Kristol's phrase: In the course 
of the 1960s Turkish politics has indeed been in the process of moving not 
simply from right to left or from left to right, but on to a new spectrum alto- 
gether. Which is to say there may be new politics emerging elsewhere. 


The new politics, the so-called politics of confrontation, seem to signify an 
especially keen sensitivity to the political mood of young people on the campuses 
—and on the streets. It is the mood of two minority groups; that of the extreme 
left and the extreme right. Any man or party who thinks it can stake out a 
political career, of success through democratic machinery, by appealing merely 
to young students, has failed to do his political arithmetic." 


But still dangers remain in plenty. Strains and tensions, adventitious issues 
such as that of Cyprus, faults of statesmanship and even faults of economical 
management that in the West would cost a government the loss of a by-election 
or at most, of the general elections, could in Turkey provide an opportunity 
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for all those who, as Andrew Mango put it, despair of democracy, more in hope 
than in sorrow." 

The main problem, which will require the most attention of Turkish political 
leaders, remains the same: how to preserve the equilibrium between order and 
the coherence of society, and peace and rapid evolution. The need to compro- 
mise between rural and urban interests, between a sophisticated intelligentsia 
and an uneducated rural population, has increased the difficulties of Turkish 
political leaders. In brief, the future of Turkey depends on the quality of 
political leadership and the tone of political life in the Republic, and also on the 
effectiveness of government in coping with economic and social questions. 

As most developed and developing countries, Turkey is headed for a time of 
trouble in which its political authorities are going to have to cope with an un- 
reasonable revolution of rising material expectations on the part of the majotity, 
an equally unreasonable revolution of utopian—spiritual—expectations on the 
part of a significant minority, along with a general breakdown of individual 
and social discipline. 

Certainly nothing that has happened in the last few years makes one despair 
of the future, while there is much to give one hope. Still, whether the second 
Turkish Republic and its leaders today can cope with this massive prescription 
remains to be seen. 


16. Mango, op. cit. 
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February 16, 1969—May 15, 1969 


Arab Israeli Conflict 
1969 


Feb. 17: In an interview published in the US maga- 
zine Newsweek, Israeli Prime Minister Eshkol said 
that Israel remained "flexible" on return of the 
occupied territories except the Jawlàn area (Golan 
Heights) and east Jerusalem. He rejected Nasir’s 
peace plan published by Newsweek on February 10 
saying “there will be no return to the situation 
preceding the June war.” 

An Israeli military spokesman said that Israeli 
jets struck at guerrilla positions in Jordan after 
their firing on an Israeli patrol in the Beit Shean 
Valley. 

Nearly 200 girl students at the Ramallah Teach- 
ers Training School began a 2 day sit-down strike 
protesting Israeli occupation. 

Feb. 18: Four Arab commandos attacked an Israeli 
El Al plane in Zurich. One commando was killed 
and 3 arrested. Three crew and 3 passengers were 
wounded. The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP) claimed responsibility for the 
incident. 

UN Secretary-General U Thant said he heard 
“with dismay and deep concern” of the Zurich 
attack and hoped that "this criminal act, dastardly 
as it is, will not be followed by an act of retaliation 
such as the attack on Beirut airport.” 

A hand grenade exploded in a house in the 
Jewish section of the Old City of Jerusalem. No 
injuries were reported. 

Fab, 19: Israeli Representative to the UN Tekoah 
asked Thant to ask representatives of Iraq, Syria, 
Jordan, Lebanon and the UAR if they were “pre- 
pated to take steps against the organizers and 
perpetrators” of terrorist acts against Israel. 

Feb. 20: In a note to Thant, Israeli Foreign Minister 
"Abba Eban expressed "deep interest” in Thant's 
condemnation of the Zurich attack and asked him 
what action would be taken to protect Israeli 
civilian aviation. 

The Jordanian Lawyers Association disbarred 6 
Arab lawyers alleged to have accepted offers to 
practice in occupied territory. 

Feb. 21: A bomb exploded in a Jerusalem super- 
market killing 2 and wounding 9. A spokesman for 
the PFLP said his organization was responsible for 
the explosion. 

A UN spokesman announced that UN Special 
Representative Gunnar Jarring will return to the 


Middle East for talks with Israeli and Arab officials. 
Feb. 23: The International Herald "Tribune reported 

that a “Marxist-Leninist” faction of the PFLP had 

recently broken with the group's leadership. 

Feb. 24: Israeli jets attacked 2 suspected guerrilla 
camps at al-Hammah and Maysaliin 30 miles inside 
Syria. Israel reported downing 2 Syrian jets in the 
attack, 

Arab commandos shelled Eshkol’s home in 
Deganiya. 

Feb. 25: A bomb exploded at the British consulate in 
Jerusalem with the PFLP claiming responsibility 
for the incident. 

Feb, 26: Thant, in a note to Eban, said the “only 
sure way” to end terrorist attacks in Israel was for 
Israel and the Arabs to make “some substantial 
movement toward peace.” A first step toward peace 
would be a “declared readiness by the parties to 
implement the November 1967 Security Council 
resolution.” 

Mar. 1: In an interview published in aINabar, 
Jordanian King Husayn said that once Israel had 
withdrawn from occupied territory, he would halt 
guerrilla attacks from jordan. If the UN peace 
effort fails, however, "there will be no alternative 
but to take up arms." 

Mar, 3: The UN Human Rights Commission adopted 
a resolution accusing Israel of "continued violation 
of human rights" in the occupied territories, de- 
ploring, in particular, "acts of destroying homes of 
Arab civilian population, deportation of inhabitants 
and the resorting to violence against inhabitants 
expressing their resentment to occupation.” 

Mar. 4: Israel announced that 83 refugees of the 
Jawlan area had been repatriated. 

Mar. 5: Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan called 
for a series of Israeli settlements along the West 
Bank, suggested the replacement by Israeli law of 
Jordanian or Egyptian law in the occupied areas 
and suggested that the Arabs in those areas be 
economically intergrated with Israel. 

Israel announced the arrest of 80 Arabs charged 
with operating a terrorist underground network. 
Mar. 6: A bomb, reportedly planted by Arab com- 
mandos, exploded in a Hebrew University cafeteria, 

wounding 29. 

Israeli security forces destroyed 5 Arab homes in 
Jerusalem after finding arms and explosives in 
them. 

Mar. 8: The UAR and Israel engaged in heavy 
artillery fire along the Suez Canal. Israel reported 
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setting 3 oil tanks on fire and hitting 3 Egyptian 
ships in Port Ibrahim and a fertilizer plant in Suez. 
The UAR reported that Israel began the clash in 
which the UAR claimed shooting down 3 Israeli 
planes and killing 100 Israeli soldiers. 

Mar. 9: Algerie Presse reported that Algerian troops 
stationed along the Canal were in action March 8. 

Mar. 11; Eban, arriving in Washington for talks with 
government officials, said the clashes over the Canal 
could be restricted and added “I don’t think it is 
inevitable that the cease-fire structure will collapse.” 

UAR and Israeli forces clashed over the Canal 
near Suez with Israel reporting 1 Israeli soldier 
killed. 

Israeli authorities reported that 7 Arab infiltra- 
tors were killed in a clash with an Israeli patrol 
south of Nabulus. Three Israeli officers were killed 
in the clash. 

Mar. 12: The Arab League meeting in Cairo decided 
to increase supplies of money and weapons to the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

Mar. 13: Israeli and Egyptian forces clashed over the 
Canal from al-Qantarah to Port Said. The UAR 
reported shooting down 3 Israeli helicopters. Israel 
reported no casualties and said that oil storage tanks 
near Suez had been hit. 

Mar. 14: A Jordanian military spokesman said that 2 
civilians were killed and 9 wounded when Israeli 
jets struck suspected guerrilla bases south of Lake 
Tiberias. 

Speaking in the US, Eban warned of the "com- 
plexity and peril of such concepts” as 4 power 
guarantees for a peace settlement. 

Mar. 15: UAR Foreign Minister Mahmüd Riyàd de- 
clared a diplomatic solution to the Middle East 
situation useless not only because "of Israel's ex- 
pansionist ambitions" but also because the US atti- 
tude "was meant to deceive,” and said the UAR's 
intention was not only to capture all occupied 
territory but also to force the "liberation" of 
Palestine. 

Mar. 16: Israeli jets struck at suspected guerrilla bases 
near al-Yahüdah, Darabát and Dhiban. Jordan re- 
ported 7 killed and 11 wounded in the attack in 
which Fath claimed to have downed 6 Israeli planes. 

Mar. 17: Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir said that 
Israel was "not prepared to distinguish between 
aggression waged by regular armies and acts of 
murder and sabotage perpetrated by terrorist or- 
ganizations" .and said responsibility for such acts 
“rests squarely on the shoulders of those govern- 
ments and states from whose territories the sabe: 
teurs went fo 

Mar. 18: Cairo Radio reported a clash with Israeli 
forces near Port Tawfiq and Suez. 

Mar. 19: Israeli jets sttuck at suspected guerrilla bases 
in the Baysan Valley "to silence the firing posts." 
Mar. 21: Deputy Director of the Jewish Agency's 
Settlement Department Avraham Rosenmann said 
that 22 new Israeli settlements had been established 
since the June war and that “a similar number” 
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would be established in the next 2 years. Forty of 
the total would be in "new areas.” 

Mar. 24: The New York Times published reports of 

“at least two secret meetings’ between Eban and 
King Husayn “in recent months.” 

An Israeli military spokesman reported a 3 hour 
artillery clash at Suez, reportedly begun by the 
UAR. The UAR reported 1 Egyptian killed and 9 
injured and Israel reported no casualties. 

Mar. 26: Israeli jets struck a road resthouse near 
al-Salt, killing 18 Jordanian civilians and wounding 
25; 

Mar. 27: UAR President Nasir warned that "the day 
wil come when the bombing and shelling of 
civilian targets will be answered by the bombing 
and shelling of Israeli civilians." 

The PFLP issued a statement warning foreigners 
not to travel on Israeli planes or ships "so we may 
have a free hand in striking at Israeli communica- 
tions lines." 

Mar. 28: Israeli security forces clashed in Jerusalem 
with an Arab procession mourning an Arab who 
died in an Israeli prison while being detained as a 
suspected saboteur. 

Mar. 30: 'The Israeli Cabinet issued a statement spe- 
cifically rejecting "any settlement and any procedure 
that is not agreed upon by the governments con- 
cerned." 

An Israeli military spokesman confirmed that 
Israeli jets attacked Jordanian border areas south 
of the Sea of Galilee after Jordanian fire had 
wounded 4 Israeli soldiers. 

Apr. 1: The UN Security Council adopted a resolution 
condemning Israel for the March 26 attack and 
warned that “if such acts were to be repeated, the 
Council would have to meet to consider further 
more effective steps.” 

Israeli security officials reported the breaking up 
of a reported Arab saboteur ring with the arrest 
of 10 Arabs. 

Apr. 2: After meeting with Nabulus officials, Dayan 
warned that Israel would not accept disorder and 
terrorism nor deal with them “with patience or 
moderation.” 

Palestine commando groups announced the 
formation of the “Palestine Armed Struggle Com- 
mand” to include all groups but the PFLP. 

Apr. 3: The representatives of Great Britain, France, 
the US and the USSR ended their first meeting in 
New York with a joint communiqué saying they 
“have started defining areas of agreement. There 1s 
common concern to make urgent progress,” and 
that "active consultations will continue." 

Apr. 6: Dayan said that in occupied areas from which 
Israel does not intend to withdraw, Israel should 
establish settlements and "create new facts." 

Israeli Deputy Prime Minister Yigal Allon urged 
the establishment of settlements to insure safe 
borders saying that if the borders were secure, they 
would, in time, be recognized. 

Israeli officials reported the killing of 6 Arabs, 
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reportedly part of a Syrian cattle rustling band, in 
the Jawlin area, after their encounter with an 
Israeli patrol. 

Apr. 7: Commenting on the 4 power talks, US Secre- 
tary of State Rogers said the powers were seeking 
agreement on “a certain general formula" for a 
peace settlement and would use the "force of public 
opinion" to get agreement from Israel and the Arab 
states. 

Apr. 8: Israeli jets hit rocket positions at 'Aqabah 
after, according to Israeli reports, commandos 
launched a rocket attack on the Israeli town of 
Elath, wounding 13. Reuters gave a Jordanian 
report that the Israeli action, which killed 8 and 
wounded 9, preceded the rocket attack. 

Israeli and Egyptian forces clashed in a 5 hour 

. artillery duel which extended the length of the 
Canal. 

Apr. 9: A spokesman for Thant said that Jarring was 
returning to his post as. Swedish ambassador to the 
USSR but would be "immediately available" for 
the peace mission "whenever developments may 
require it." 

A Jordanian military spokesman reported Israeli 
machine gun fire on Jordanian troops in the al- 
Mundasah area. 

Israeli authorities reported killing 2 Arab raiders 
and capturing 1 in an encounter in the Jawlan area. 

Apr. 10: Speaking in the US, King Husayn, with the 
“personal authority of President Nasir,” offered a 
peace proposal that would include an “end of all 
belligerency, respect for and acknowledgement of 
the sovereignty, territorial integrity and political 
independence of all states in the area,” recognition 
of the rights of all to live in peace within "secure 
and recognized boundaries,” guarantees for freedom 
of navigation for all through the Canal and the 
Straits of Tiran, and the acceptance of a "just settle- 
ment" for Palestinian refugees. In return, Israel 
would withdraw from all territories occupied in the 
June war and would accept the November 1967 
Security Council resolution. 

Israeli and Egyptian forces exchanged artillery 
fire from Ismá'iliypyah to Port Tawfiq with each 
side blaming the other for the clash. A Greek 
merchant ship was hit in the exchange. 

Apr. 12: The UAR newspaper al-Abrām objected to 
King Husayn’s April 10 proposal saying that Israeli 
passage through the Canal would be allowed only 
after the demands of the Palestinian refugees had 
been met. 

Israeli Prime Minister Meir said that peace in 
the area must come from direct negotiations, not 
from the 4 powers and said it was “doubtful” that 
King Husayn really carried “peace in his baggage.” 

A Jordanian military spokesman reported a clash 
with Israeli troops south of the Sea of Galilee with 
8 Israeli casualties reported. 

Apr. 13: A Jordanian military spokesman reported 
that 2 Israeli planes raided the Karamah area, 
followed by Israeli artillery fire. 
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An Israeli military court ruled that captured 
Arab guerrillas would not be considered prisoners 
of war as defined under the Geneva conventions. 

Eban called the 4 power talks an "unfortunate 
duplication” of Jarring’s mission saying that the 
“peace mission consequently has been virtually 
paralyzed.” 

Apr. 14: Israeli and Egyptian forces clashed over the 
Canal in artillery exchanges and jet dogfights. Israel 
reported downing 1 Egyptian jet and denied an 
Egyptian report of a downed Israeli jet. 

Apr. 15; Five commando groups issued a statement 
rejecting King Husayn’s peace proposal. 

The Soviet magazine Soviet Russt¢ published an 
article expressing "mixed feelings" for Arab guer- 
rilla activity saying “the liquidation of the state of 
Israel is not realistic.” 

Israeli and Egyptian forces clashed along the 
Canal from Suez to Port Said. Both sides reported 
heavy damage. 

Apr. 16: The Palestinian Command announced a joint 
operation of Fath and al-Sa‘iqah in a raid on an 
Israeli settlement in the Jordan Valley, killing 1 
Israeli and wounding "a number,” and a joint 
operation of the PLO and the PFLP in a raid in 
the northern Jordan Valley, inflicting “heavy 
casualties.” 

Israeli and Egyptian forces clashed along the 
length of the Canal. 

Apr. 17: The Communist al-Nida’ reported Iraqi con- 
trols over Palestinian commando groups including 
the requests that the groups in Jraq work through 
the Iraqi controlled Arab Liberation Front and that 
the groups maintain contact with the government 
on military and information matters. 

Israel reported light arms fire from Lebanese 
territory on an Israeli patrol. 

Apr. 19: Former Israeli Prime Minister Ben Gurion 
said that it would be worthwhile to return all areas 
occupied in the June war to achieve peace. 

Egyptian and Israeli forces exchanged artillery 
fire along the Canal with neither side reporting any 
losses. 

Israel reported her forces had intercepted com- 
mandos in the northern Jordan Valley with 1 
Israeli reported killed and 1 wounded. 

Apr. 20: Israeli forces clashed with 15 Egyptian com- 
mandos who had crossed the Canal at Lake Timsah. 

Israeli forces exchanged artillery fire with Jor- 
danian forces in the Beit Shean area. 

Apr. 21: Thant sent letters to Israel and the UAR 
warning that UN observers cannot “be maintained 

' indefinitely" if fighting continues there because of 
the threat to the observers' safety. 

Apr. 22: Thant said that the cease-fire ordered by the 
Security Council “had become almost totally in- 
effective" and that “a virtual state of active war" 
existed along the Canal. 

Israeli jets struck 2 Egyptian-manned radar in- 
stallations in Jordan at Mazar and Jabal Juwaysat 
and 2 guerrilla bases in northern Jordan. 
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An Israeli patrol clashed with Egyptian com- 
mandos south of Little Bitter Lake. Three Israelis 
were killed, 2 wounded and 1 reported missing. 

Apr. 23: UAR spokesman Zayyat said his government 
considered the 1967 cease-fire agreement with Israel 
to be void. 

Apr. 24: Two Israelis were killed during clashes along 
the Canal between Israeli and Egyptian forces. 
Apr. 25: Israel reported stopping an attempt by 
Egyptian commandos to land on the east bank of 
the Canal. Six Egyptians were reported killed and 

1 Israeli wounded. 

Al-Ahram reported government “clarifications” 
reportedly sent to UNTSO Chief Odd Bull which 
said that the Canal could not be considered a cease- 
fire line and that the 1967 line should have been 
in the Sinai Peninsula at positions held by Egypt 
when the Security Council resolution was adopted. 

Apr. 27: The Israeli Cabinet extended by 6 months 
the deadline for Arabs in professions and businesses 
in east Jerusalem to register with Israeli authorities, 
The various ministries were also empowered to 
issue regulations making such registration un- 
necessary. 

Egyptian and Israeli forces exchanged artillery 
fire over the Canal from Port Said to the Bitter 
Lakes. 

Apr. 28: One Israeli was killed and 20 injured in a 
mine explosion in the al-Hammah area. 

Apr, 30: Israel announced its commandos had struck 
2 "important" targets, a high voltage line to Cairo 
and bridges across the Nile, in "upper Egypt." 
Golda Meir said the raids were a response to recent 
Egyptian commando raids. 

The Egyptian government denied Israel's reports 
that the Israeli commando raid had done extensive 
damage, saying that the Israeli attack had been 
stopped by Egyptian anti-aircraft fire. 

Six Israelis were reported killed in an artillery 
duel at the southern end of the Canal. 

May 1: After meeting with Jarring, Thant said that 
Jarring felt "for the moment there is not anything 
he can do by going to New York” or "by taking 
any other initiative" and would not resume his 
mediation efforts for the time being. 

May 2: Two Israelis and 2 Arab commandos were 
killed in a clash at al-Hammah. 

May 3: Israeli and Egyptian forces engaged in a 16 
hour artillery duel near al-Qantarah. 

May 4: Thant said that the situation in the Middle 

. East was "deteriorating" and if the members of the 
Security Council cannot agree on "substantive 
issues," the situation "may get out of hand." 

Al-Sa‘igah issued a statement saying that on 
May 2 its forces had driven Israeli forces from the 
Lebanese village of Kfar Shubah with a loss of 5 
Israelis and 2 commandos. Israeli officials denied 
the report. 

The Israeli government announced its jets had 
struck an alleged guerrilla camp near Shawbak in 
Jordan. 
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May 5: Golda Meir said “the only situation that can 
replace the cease-fire is permanent peace” and that 
it must be worked out by the governments con- 
cerned, "not external factors.” The peace treaties 
must annul “claims of belligerency, blockades, boy- 
cotts, interference with free navigation and the 
existence and activity of organizations or groups" 
of commandos operating from the territories of 
the signatories. 

May 7: Israeli officials announced jets had struck 
against a suspected commando base in the Jabal 
‘Idham Hills south of the Dead Sea. 

May 8: The USSR, in a letter to Thant, called for 
strict observance of the cease-fire and pledged "all 
efforts" towards a settlement. 

May 9: Israeli officials announced that Israeli com- 
mandos had raided the area of W/adi Yawish, a 
suspected commando base, destroying 12 structures 
and killing 3 Jordanians. 

Israeli officials announced that during the past 
year, Israeli commandos had been crossing the 
Jordan River laying mines and ambushing Arab 
units. 

May 11: The UN moved the Suez Canal control 
center from al-Qantarah to Rabah, 30 miles from 
the Canal. UN observation posts on the Sinai 
peninsula were not to be moved. 

May 12: Fath Radio announced that commando talks 
with the Lebanese government had broken off after 
the commandos’ demands for freedom of action 
and for the lifting of restrictions on Palestinian 
refugee camps had not been met. 

May 14: The UAR military command announced its 
forces had repulsed an Israeli attempt to cross the 
Canal. 

May 15: At least 35 Arabs were injured in Gaza 
when grenades and other explosives went off dur- 
ing Arab protests of the anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the state of Israel. 


General 
1969 


Feb. 25: The Institute of London Underwriters raised 
the war risk rates for the area, lowered on Febru- 
ary 19. 

Mar. 1: The Lebanese daily al-Nabar reported the 
Kuwayti Minister of Finance’s statement that 
Kuwayt would not honor her pledge of KDs 30m 
to the Arab Fund for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment unless other members made up the difference 
of the KDs 70m total. 

Mar. 4: The Netherlands “had expressed reservations 
about the proposed agreements” between the EEC 
and Morocco and Tunisia, it was reported. 

Mar. 12: The chief executives of the national oil 
companies in OAPEC ended a meeting in Libya 
for talks on developing cooperation between the 
countries. 
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Mar. 16: The Arab League Council ended a 6 day 
meeting in Cairo after approving a $1.25m budget 
for 1969. 

Mar. 27: A meeting of Algerian, Tunisian and Moroc- 
can representatives ended with agreement in prin- 
ciple on a Maghrib shipping line. 

Mar. 28: A day's meeting of the Military Committee 
of CENTO in Washington ended after reviewing 
“combined military planning for defense -of the 
CENTO region.” 

Apr. 17: France signed an agreement on the consti- 
tution for the French-Arab Bank for International 
Investment, capitalized at Fr 10m, with France 
having a 50% share. 

May 12: A UNESCO sponsored 5 day regional plan- 
ning and development "workshop" began in Beirut. 


Algeria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, 
l Morocco, Syria, Tunisia) 
1969 


Feb. 16: A 12 man US delegation led by President 
of the American Arab Association Charles Bonin 
began a visit at the invitation of SONATRACH. 

Feb. 19: Chairman of the National Iranian Oil Co. 
Eqbal ended a week's visit after signing an agree- 
ment in principle for technical cooperation with 
SONATRACH. 

Feb. 21: President Boumedienne signed a decree set- 
ting the elections for departmental assemblies on 
May 21. 

The Minister of Industry and Energy told 7 
French oil groups that the export reference prices 
under the 1965 French-Algerian oil agreements 
should be considered as provisional from January 
1, 1969, it was reported. 

Feb. 25: East Germany signed an agreement on 1969- 
1970 cultural and scientific cooperation. 

Mar. 1: 'The Japanese government suspended the pref- 
erential tariff provided for under GATT, reportedly 
in retaliation for Algeria's "discriminatory treat- 
ment” against Japanese imports. 

Mar. 3: Four US oil firms in Algeria announced new 
posted prices. 

Mar. 10: Foreign Minister Bouteflika ended a 5 day 
visit to the USSR after signing agreements to set 
up a permanent joint commission for economic and 
scientific cooperation and for the USSR to provide 
aid for a wine and spirits distillery at Rivet. 

Mar. 12: SONATRACH announced its discovery of 
an oil field in the el-Borma area. 

Mar. 14: Yemen signed 2 protocols forming joint 
oil and mining companies. 

Mar. 19: Moroccan Under Secretary of State for the 
Interior Mohammed Ben Alem ended an official 
visit with a joint communiqué announcing an 
agreement to "solidify the spirit of new understand- 
ing between the two countries.” 

Mar. 24: The Sinclair division of the US firm Atlantic 
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Richfield said that the government notified Sinclair 
that its mineral rights in Algeria had been forfeited 
because of its merger with Atlantic Richfield. 

Apr. 1: USSR. President Podgorny ended a 6 day state 
visit with a joint communiqué saying that a com- 
plete Israeli withdrawal to pre-June war boundaries 
must precede any peace settlement. 

Apr. 4: The government, over the next few months, 
will end land ownership by people with a sufficient 
income from other sources and by owners of large 
estates, it was reported. 

Apr. 7: The Algerian Revolutionary Court sentenced 
3, convicted of an anti-government conspiracy, to 
death. Nine others received life terms and 32, lesser 
sentences. Twelve were acquitted. 

Turkish Foreign Minister Caglayangil ended a 
5 day visit after agreement was reached on increased 
cooperation in the economic, cultural, technical and 
scientific fields. 

Apr. 8: Al-Moudjahid reported the government's de- 
cision to join the OPEC. 

Apr, 10: The French firm ERAP agreed to finance 
80% of a £18.95m prospecting program in the 
Sahara. 

Apr. 13: Libyan Crown Prince Hasan al-Ridà ended 
a 4 day visit. 

Apr. 18: Moroccan Prime Minister Benhima, leading 
an 8 man delegation, arrived for a 6 day official 
visit. 

Apr. 23: Spain agreed in principle to purchase petro- 
leum products, reportedly amounting to 8 billion 
cubic meters of LNG over a 15 year period, 9m 
tons of crude over an unspecified period and 50,000 
to 80,000 tons annually of ammonia, 

Apr. 24; The Cairo daily 2l-Akhbbar published Bou- 
medienne's statement that Algerian authorities had 
foiled several attempts to kidnap former Congolese 
Prime Minister Tshombe. 

Apr. 26: 'lunisian Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs Habib Bourguiba, Jr., ended a 4 day visit for 
talks with Boumedienne and Bouteflika. 

Apr, 29: Yemen agreed to establish a 50-50 joint 
venture, called the Yemeni Petroleum and Minerals 
Industries, to undertake oil and mineral operations 
in Yemen. 

Apr. 30: SONATRACH signed an agreement with 
the US firm Corelab, creating a 51-49 owned com- 
pany, Alcore, to carry out engineering, drilling and 
data analysis. 

May 5: SONATRACH agreed to establish the service 
company Alfluid in a 51-49 partnership with the 
US firm David Mud & Chemicals to produce, dis- 
tribute and export drilling mud and additives. 

May 7: An Iraq National Oil Co. delegation led by 
Chairman Ahmad Ghazali ended a 6 day visit with 
a joint communiqué announcing agreement on “a 
number of practical steps” to increase coordination 
in oil. 

May 9: A military delegation ended an 11 day visit 
to the USSR. 

May 14: UAR Minister of Economy Hasan ‘Abbas 
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Zaki ended a 6 day visit after signing a $7m trade 
agreement. 


Cyptus 
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Feb. 20: The Fourth Management Conference ended 
a 2 day meeting in Nicosia. The meeting, chaired 
by the Minister of Labor and Social Insurance, dis- 
cussed the róle of management in the attainment 
of the targets of the 5 year plan. 

Feb. 22: The UN Development Program signed an 
agreement covering the establishment and operation 
of a Hotel and Catering Institute in the countty. 

Feb. 26: Minister of Finance Andreas Patsalides out- 
lined the aims of the second 5 year plan as im- 
proving the standard of living in the country, 
strengthening the economy and achieving a 6.806 
growth rate in GNP for 1967/71. 

An 8 man Czech parliamentary delegation led by 
Vice President of the Federal Assembly Dalibor 
Hanes ended an 8 day visit. 

Mar. 4: President of the House of Representatives 
Clerides and President of the Turkish Cypriot Com- 
munal Chamber Denktash issued a joint communi- 
qué announcing the formation of the Sub-committee 
on Legislature to "examine and make recommenda- 
tions on an electoral system acceptable to both 
sides" and the Sub-committee on Independent Au- 
thorities "to examine and make recommendations 
on the Turkish-Cypriot participation in the afore- 
mentioned Corporations." 

Mar. 20: The country signed trade protocols with 
Poland and Rumania providing, respectively, for an 
exchange of goods during 1969/70 worth £500,000 
and for an exchange of goods worth £710,000. 

. Mar. 26: The London firm Hawker Siddeley Aviation 
announced that Cyprus Airways would buy its first 
planes, 2 £ám 150-passenger airliners, from the 
firm. 

Apr. 1: Clerides outlined the policy behind the talks 
with Denktash as finding "within the framework of 
reality, not the desirable but the possible solution," 
it was reported. 

May 2: Special Representative of the UN Secretary- 
General Osorio-Tafall ended talks with Greek and 
Turkish officials in Athens and Ankara. 


Itan 


(See also General, Algeria, Iraq, Kuwayt, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Tunisia) 
1969 


Feb. 17: The Central Bank reported that importers of 
essential goods and machinery could finance the 
purchases payable over 7 years. 

Feb. 21: Japan announced that large scale develop- 
ment aid, estimated at $30m, would be offered by 
Japanese firms through joint venture projects. 

Feb. 23: A contract to provide $29m worth of equip- 
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ment for the country’s first aluminum smelter was 
awarded to a West German consortium. 

Feb. 26: The US Ex-Im Bank authorized a $4.45m 
loan for a satellite communications center under 
construction at Absadabad. 

Mar. 3: NIOC and a European group, AREPI, signed 
an oil exploration and development contract for 
27,260 square kilometers of onshore acreage bor- 
dering on the Gulf. 

Mar. 6: Iraqi troops fired on 3 Iranian fishermen in 
the Shatt al-'Arab in waters claimed by the govern- 
ment, with 1 fisherman killed. 

Mar. 14: Representatives of the Consortium ended a 
4 day meeting in Tehran, with Iran giving the 
companies 2 months to respond to its demands 
for 2 17% imcrease in the country’s revenues 
from the Consortium’s oil operations. 

Mar. 19: The World Bank announced a $30m 
20 year Joan for the development of irrigation 
and agriculture in Khuzestan, 

Mar. 23: Iraqi officials arrested and later released 
some Iranian fishermen in Khosrowabad. 

Mar. 26: Import duties ranging from 200 to 500% 
were imposed on foreign cars. 

Apr. 2: The Ministry of Foreign Affairs informed the 
Lebanese Chargé d'Affaires in Tehran of its decision 
to break diplomatic relations with that country. 

Apr. 6: The US firm Continental Oil signed an oil 
contract agreement with NIOC covering 4,965 
square miles of onshore acreage north of Bandar 
Abbas. 

The government reported that at least 20 people 
were killed in the past week in severe floods in 
Azerbaijan. 

Apr. 7: Tehran Radio announced agreement in prin- 
ciple had been reached between NIOC and Qatar 
on demarcation of the Gulf continental shelf. 

A 15 man Moroccan delegation headed by In- 
terior Minister Oufkir began an 8 day visit. 

Apr. 8: National Iranian Steel Corp. reported the 
discovery of “huge” iron ore reserves in Kirman. 

Apr. 9: The government notified Lebanon that over- 
flights of the country would not be allowed. 

Apr. 12: Yugoslavia signed a protocol for the devel- 
opment of technical and economic cooperation in 
mining and agriculture. 

Apr. 19: The government announced it had abrogated 
the 1937 agreement on the Shatt al-‘Arab because 
of alleged Iraqi violations of the agreement and 
announced it had put its frontier troops along the 
river on alert. 

Apr. 20: Saudi Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
‘Umar al-Saqqaf began a visit. 

Apr. 22: The government announced an {Iranian 
freighter had sailed down the Shatt al-‘Arab under 
military escort. 

Apr. 25: A second freighter under military escort 
sailed down the Shatt al-‘Arab. 

Apr. 26: The Foreign Ministry formally rejected an 
Iraqi protest over the passage of Iranian freighters 
in the Shatt al-‘Arab. 
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Apr, 28: Prime Minister Hoveida ended a 5 day visit 
to France. 

Apr. 30: Hoveida ended a 2 day visit to West 
Germany. 

May 4: Foreign Minister Ardeshir Zahedi began a 
tour of East Asia. 

May 6: The London Financial Times reported the 
Shah’s statement that he had personally committed 
himself to accept nothing less than the $1,000m 
the government was demanding from the Con- 
sortium. 

May 7: The World Bank and IDA approved a $40m 
loan to the Industrial Mining and Development 
Bank of Iran for the development of private indus- 
try in the country. 

May 9: Iranian delegate to the UN Yakil said the 
country was prepared to conclude "immediately a 
new treaty with Iraq under which the sovereign 
rights of both countries would be safeguarded in 
the Shatt al-‘Arab.” 

May 13: The government suspended all trade with 
East Germany, protesting East German support for 
Iraq over the Shatt al-'Arab dispute. 

May 14: Reptesentatives of the Consortium ended a 
4 day meeting in Iran with a joint communiqué 
announcing agreement had been reached on Iran's 
1969/70 revenue requirements and that further 
talks would be held to review future requirements. 

May 15: The Shah announced details of the agreement 
reached with the Consortium saying that Iran would 
get $1.01 billion more from the Consortium in the 
coming year. The total would be made up by a 
1096 increase in production, a 12% increase in 
income from production and an advance of funds. 


Itaq 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Iran, 
Lebanon, Persian Gulf, Syria, Turkey) 
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Feb. 19: UAR Foreign Minister Mahmüd Riyad 
ended a 2 day official visit. 

Feb. 20: Seven people convicted as spies for Israel 
were executed. An eighth's sentence was commuted 
to life imprisonment. 

Feb. 24: Bahrayn Crown Prince Shaykh Hamad Bin 
‘Isa Al Khalifah ended a 5 day official visit. 

Feb. 25: Damascus Radio reported an announcement 
by Army Chief of Staff Hammad Shihab that Iraqi 
forces "had been put at the disposal of the Syrian 
Ministry of Defense.” 

Mar. 1: The IPC installations at Kirkük were at- 
tacked, reportedly by Kurds led by Barazani. 

Mar. 6: Baghdad Radio announced that “a new batch 
of spies” were being tried and would be hanged 
if found guilty. 

Mar. 14: Reuters published reports of a clash be- 
tween Kurds led by Barazini and Iraqis near the 
army garfison at Zakho. Five people were killed 
and 20 wounded. 
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Mar. 21: Minister of Planning Jawad Hashim an- 
nounced a new 5 year economic and social develop- 
ment plan totalling IDs 973m, it was reported. 

Mar. 25: Foreign Minister Shaykhli ended a 6 day 
official visit to the USSR. 

Apr. 2: Shaykhli ended a week's official visit to East 
Germany with a joint communiqué pledging in- 
creased mutual cooperation in the "political, cul- 
tural and economic fields." 

Apr. 9: A clash between rival Kurdish groups on the 
Turkish-Iraqi border was reported with followers of 
Barazani claiming to have killed 21 and captured 
19. 

The Revolutionary Command Council banned 
employment of foreign consultants by Iraqi firms 
"except in cases of extreme necessity." 

The Iraqi News Agency reported that former 
Prime Minister Yahya and 4 former ministers were 
brought to trial on charges including violation of 
Arab Boycott of Israel Office regulations. 

Apr. 13: Four lraqis were éxecuted in Basrah, con- 
victed of spying for the US CIA. 

Apr. 15: The government reportedly informed the 
Iranian ambassador in Baghdad of its decision to 
enforce its “territorial rights" in the Shatt al-‘Arab 
including the requirements that Iranian ships using 
the waterway strike their colors and refrain from 
carrying Iranian Navy personnel. 

Apr. 16: The Voice of Iraqi Kurdistan reported that 
Kurdish groundfire had brought down an Iraqi Air 
Force MIG-17. 

Apr. 28: Deputy Prime Minister ‘Ammiash ended a 
7 day visit to Poland after signing several industrial 
agreements. 

Apr. 29: The government denounced Iran’s rejection 
of the 1937 agreement and said it considers the 
treaty still binding. 

Apr. 30: The government announced it would extend 
full diplomatic recognition to Ease Germany. 

May 2: A Foreign Ministry spokesman said the coun- 
try would be willing to begi . negotiations with 
Iran, given a return to the situation “prior to Iran's 
abrogation of the 1937 treaty.” 

May 8: The UAR signed agreements for cooperation 
in oil exploitation and lowering of duties on certain 
industrial goods. l 

May 12: Baghdad Radio announced that an Army 
officer had been convicted by a revolutionary court 
of spying for Iran and the US CIA. 

May 14: Bagbdad Radio announced that 10 more men 
convicted of spying for Israel, the US and Iran 
would be executed. 

May 15: A new conscription law was announced with 
age for conscription set at 19, to serve 23 months 
with modifications according to educational qualifi- 
cations. 


Israel 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Turkey) 
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Feb. 18: Finance Minister Sharef opened a center for 
the promotion of Israeli products in New York. 
'The center, established by American Trade and In- 
dustrial Development with Israel, Inc., is financed 
by the Israeli government. 

Feb. 26: Prime Minister Eshkol died of a heart attack 
at the age of 72. 

The Cabinet named Deputy Prime Minister 
Yigal Allon to head the government until a new 
government could be formed. 

Mar. 1: The Israel Bond Organization in America 
opened a bond drive by raising over $61m of the 
$200m goal set. 

Mar. 3: The Labor Party leadership committee voted 
to nominate Golda Meir as Prime Minister. 

Mar. 4: French Defense Minister Messmer said of the 
50 Mirages ordered by Israel, “they are being 
maintained in their hangers and there is no ques- 
tion of selling them to anybody unless the Israel 
government prefers to be reimbursed.” 

Mar. 7: In accepting the Labor Party Central Com- 
mittee nomination as Prime Minister, Golda Meir 
pledged to maintain national unity and called on 
those who worked for the late Prime Minister to 
“continue in the same framework” in her govern- 
ment. 

Mar. 17: After being sworn in as Prime Minister, 
Golda Meir said “we are as resolutely determined 
as the previous government that there shall never 
again be a return to the borders and conditions 
which existed on June 4, 1967." 

A 7 man parliamentary delegation began a 12 
day visit to West Germany. 

Mar. 31: Earthquake tremors hit parts of the country 
from the northern Jordan Valley to Elath. 

Apr. 11: The country's petroleum company, Naphta, 
said oil had been discovered in commercial quanti- 
ties south of Arad, it was reported. 

May 2: The P & O shipping group announced cancel- 
lation of calls by its cruise liners at Haifa due to 
the Arab Israeli conflict. 

May 8: The government denied a report in the Ger- 
man magazine Der Spiegel that the country had 
operational atomic bombs. 

May 10: Singapore announced it had established 
diplomatic relations with Israel. 

May 11: Deputy Prime Minister Allon arrived in 
London on an unannounced 2 day visit for talks 
with government leaders. 

May 12: Three National Religious Party ministers 
walked out of a Cabinet meeting protesting a vote 
to extend state television from 4 to 7 days a week. 


Jordan 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Saudi Arabia, UAR) 


1969 / 
Feb. 17: King Husayn met with commando leader 
Yasir ‘Arafat in Amman, 
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Feb. 23: UAR Foreign Minister Mahmiid Riyad 
ended a 3 day visit with King Husayn and Prime 
Minister Talhünt. 

Parliament approved the JDs 98.3m budget with 
Ds 63m alloted for national defense and security. 

Mar. 24: Prime Minister 'Talhüni tendered his resig- 
nation to King Husayn "in view of my health 
which does not enable me to discharge my duties." 

King Husayn accepted the resignation and named 
a Cabinet with the new members as follows: 

‘Abd al-Mun'im al-Rifa'i: Prime Minister 

Ahmad Tüqan: Deputy Premier, Foreign Affairs 

& Defense 

‘Akif al-Fayiz: Deputy Premier & Interior 

Subhi Amin ‘Amr: Reconstruction & Develop- 

ment 

Amin Yunis al-Husayni: Communications & 

Transport 

Salih Burqan: Social Affairs & Interior for Mu- 

nicipal and Village Affairs 

Fadl al-Dalqamuni: Finance 

Tugän al-Hindawi: Education 

Hātim al-Zu'bi: Natonal Economy 

Sami Ayyüb: Agriculture 

Mar. 25: An agreement to supply Turkey with $45m 
worth of phosphates over 8 years was announced. 

Apr. 2: The US AID agreed to make Ds 712,571 
available to the Agricultural Credit Organization 
to be used for agricultural development. 

Apr. 10: King Husayn announced that security forces 
had immediately arrested commandos responsible 
for the April 8 raid on Elath. 

Apr. 12: Receipt of $7m from Libya as aid agreed on 
after the June war was announced. 

Apr. 18: King Husayn ended a 10 day trip to the US 
for talks in Washington with President Nixon and 
government leaders and talks in New York with 
UN leaders. 

Apr. 19: King Husayn arrived in London for a private 
visit. 

Radio Amman reported the receipt of £4,320,987 
from Saudi Arabia as assistance agreed on after the 
June war. 

Apr, 21: The Ministry of Finance announced that 
Tapline had agreed to increase annual royalty pay- 
ments by $24,898 because of a border adjustment 
reached between Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 

Apr. 23: Prime Minister RifZ‘i and Interior Minister 
Fayiz met with commando leaders in Amman. 
Apr. 24: Reports published said that agreement had 
been reached in principle for the US to sell $30m 
worth of arms including 18 F-104 jet interceptors. 

Apr. 27: King Husayn ended a 4 week tour for visits 
to Washington, London and Paris. 

May 2: The PLO called on its members not to carry 
arms in Amman but “only on the field of battle.” 
May 10: An 8 man delegation led by former Premier 

Talhūnī began a 12 day visit to the USSR. 

May 13: A Kuwayti delegation led by Defense Minis- 
ter ‘Abdallah al-Salim Al Sabah ended a 4 day visit. 

May 15: The US signed 6 agreements totalling JDs 
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390,000 to finance agricultural development, tour- 
ism and economic surveys. 


Kuwayt 
(See also General, Jordan) 


1969 

Feb. 18: Minister of Oil and Finance ‘Atiqi outlined 
government oil policy giving as 3 areas of concern, 
the expansion of revenues received for oil, the 
extent to which the government should exercise its 
national sovereignty over its oil and policies to be 
followed for eventual control over the country's 
resources. 7 

Mar. 3: Al-Rai al-'Am reported the National Assem- 
bly's Economic and Financial Committee's rejection 
of a motion that would have any civil servant 
"taking part in the battle for the liberation of 
Palestine" continue to receive salary. 

Mar. 10: Minister of Oil and Finance ‘Atiqi inaugu- 
rated Aminoil’s KDs 9m desulfurization plant at 
Mina ‘Abdallah in the Neutral Zone. 

The Offictal Gazette published a decree, effective 
beginning in April, requiring foreigners visiting 
the country to have either an invitation from a 
Kuwayti resident or a permit issued by a Kuwayti 
consulate. Foreigners arriving for jobs must have 
"no-objection certificates" from the Interior 
Ministry. 

Mar. 17: Al-Ra@i al-‘Am published a statement by 
Defense Minister Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Sálim AI 
Sabah saying Kuwayt was willing to give all aid 
requested by the Gulf states. ` 

Mar. 18: Ruler of Abu Dhabi Shaykh Zayd Bin 
Sultin ended a 4 day visit for talks with the Amir. 

Apr, 2: The French company Alsthom won a $23.4m 
contract for construction of a distillation plant at 
Shu'aybah. 

Apr. 8: The Defense Ministry announced a KDs 
100,000 contribution from the Amir for families 
of commandos killed in action. 

Apr, 19: The Crown Prince ended a 4 day official 
visit to France with a joint communiqué saying 
the countries wanted "to reinforce and develop by 
all possible means" cooperation in economic and 
technical fields. 

Apr. 25: South Yemeni President Sha'bi ended a 7 
day visit for talks with the Amir and government 
leaders. 

Apr. 27: A Pakistani trade delegation arrived for a 
"short" visit for talks on trade relations. 

May 1: Sudan signed an agreement on increasing 
economic cooperation and developing trade. 

May 10: The Crown Prince warned oil companies 
operating in the country that if they increased oil 
production elsewhere—notably Iran—it would be 
necessary "to reconsider their concession agree- 
ments." 

May 11: World Bank President Robert McNamara 
atrived for a 2 day visit for talks with government 
leadets. 
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Lebanon 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Iran) 


1969 

Feb. 17: UAR Foreign Minister Riyad ended a day's 
visit for talks with President Hilu and Cabinet 
members. 

Feb, 19: Minister of Economy Majdalani outlined the 
government's oil policy including more effective 
use of the country's position as the largest outlet 
for oil in the eastern Mediterranean, measures to 
insure regular supplies of oil and oil products to 
Lebanon and amendments to existing oil agree- 
ments "to safeguard the interests of the Lebanese 
consumer, Lebanese industry and the Lebanese 
treasury." 

Feb. 20: The World Food Program said it would 
provide $2m in food aid for farmers to grow fruit 
trees, it was reported. 

Feb, 24: 'The Chamber of Deputies approved the 1969 
General Budget of L£ 660.5m. Defense was allotted 
L£ 160.5m, education, L£ 112m and public works 
L£ 76m. 

Mar. 4: American University of Beirut (AUB) an- 
nounced a matching grant up to $1m by Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, contributing $1 for 
every 3 contributed by other members of the 
petroleum industry. 

Mar. 16: The US Ex-Im Bank announced authoriza- 
tion of a $2.79m loan for construction and equip- 
ping of a satellite ground station. 

Mar. 20: The government announced agreement in 
principle was reached with IBRD on a L£ 800m 
loan for road construction. 

Mar. 31: The government issued a decree ordering 
the release of former head of Iranian security Gen- 
eral Bakhtiar and an Iranian warrant for his extra- 
dition was cancelled. 

Apr. 11: Iraq signed a protocol for mutual coopera- 
tion in trade and commercial exchanges. 

Apr. 16: The paper al-Yawm reported that security 
forces were blocking a commando group in Kafr 
Kila preventing food from reaching the group. 

Apr. 17: The Chamber of Deputies approved legisla- 
tion pardoning all violations of the press law com- 
mitted before April 1, 1969. 

Apr. 23: The government banned demonstrations 
scheduled for the funeral of a commando killed in 
clashes with government forces near the southern 
border. 

Clashes occurred in Beirut, Sidon and the Biga' 
valley between police and protesters demonstrating 
against government festrictions on guerrilla ac- 
tivity. Seven were killed and many injured, The 
government declared a state of emergency, effective 
unti] April 27 and imposed curfews on Beirut and 
Sidon. 

Middle East Airlines-Air Liban signed an agree- 
ment buying the facilities and air traffic rights of 
Lebanese International Airways for a total of L£ 
9m. 
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Apr. 24: Clashes continued between police and demon- 
strators in which 8 were killed. Curfews were im- 
posed on Tripoli, Baalbek, Nabatyat and Tyre. 

Prime Minister Karami announced his resigna- 
tion. 

Apr. 25: President Hilü accepted Karami's resignation. 

Cairo Radio reported demands by Fath including 
“freedom of commando activity," "freedom of 
movement and supply" and cancellation of the state 
of emergency. 

Apr. 26: Sudan signed a trade and commercial agree- 
ment providing free trade of certain agricultural 
goods and reduced duties on certain industrial 
products. 

Apr. 29: 'The PLO issued a statement in Beirut saying 
that while the Palestinian groups were pledged not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of any Arab 
country, they would not "sit idle in the face of any 
attempt aimed at liquidating the Palestine question 
and revolution." Further, the organization expressed 
its determination to carry out operations from every 
country bordering on Israel. 

Reports in Beirut said that guerrillas from al- 
Sa‘iqah surrounded an Army outpost on Mount 
Hermon. A clash reportedly broke out when Army 
reinforcements arrived. 

A 3 day suspension of studies at AUB was an- 
nounced “owing to tension and unrest among the 
students." 

Apr. 30: UPI reported sharp fighting had broken out 
in south Lebanon between commandos and Army 
units, 

May 3: The curfew on cities in the country was lifted. 

May 5: The Army announced its decision to crack 
down severely on commandos operating in southern 
Lebanon. 

Agence France Presse reported that about 200 
Ba'thists "seen to have been guilty of participating 
in the 23 and 24 April disturbances” were expelled 
from the country. 

May 6: President Hila reasserted the government's 
support of the Palestinian struggle but said it must 
remain "within the framework of our sovereignty 
and security.” 

An Army spokesman said that commandos had 
attacked a police station at Hasbaya, with one of 
the commandos killed. 

May 7: AlSa'iqah denied its forces had clashed with 
Lebanese troops but warned that any attempt to 
intercept its forces would be regarded as “an alli- 
ance with the Zionist enemy and a plot against the 
Palestinian revolution.” 

May 12: Commando leader Yasir ‘Arafat ended 5 
days of talks with government leaders which were 
reportedly “adjourned pending further study of the 
problems.” 


Libya 
(See also General, Algeria, Jordan, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Turkey, UAR) 


1969 
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Feb. 17: Mobil Oil announced 2 oil discoveries near 
the oilfields at Amal. 

Feb. 25: A delegation from Chad led by Minister of 
Planning Diguimbaye ended a 5 day visit for talks 
on economic cooperation. 

Mar. 12: West German Finance Minister Strauss 
ended a 3 day visit after signing agreements on 
taxation protection for West German investment 
in the country, cooperation in petro-chemical fields 
and communications networks. 

King Idris celebrated his 79th birthday. 

Mar. 20: A Royal decree ratified the 1969/70 budget 
of L£ 426,310,200 which included L£ 145m for 
the 5 year plan. 

Mar. 26: The eighth session of the Tripoli Inter- 
national Fair, begun on March 6, ended. Over 30 : 
countries participated. 

Apr. 14: Industry Minister Tariq al-Barani, heading 
a 14 man industrial and oil delegation arrived in 
Madrid for a 5 day official visit. 


‘Apr. 21; Britain signed an agreement to supply 


modern arms, including tanks, anti-aircraft guns 
and artillery. 

May 7: The British firm Williams Brothers announced 
it had been awarded a LE 1m contract to construct 
a gas liquids recovery unit at Port Brega. 

May 10: A delegation led by Minister of Communica- 
tions ‘Umar Bin ‘Amir ended a 7 day visit to 
England. 


Morocco 
(See also General, Algeria, Iran) 


Feb, 20: Troops were used to turn striking students 
out of the University in Rabat. Students were pro- 
testing educational policy and the government state 
of emergency. 

Mar. 8: Turkish Foreign Minister Caglayangil ended 
a 4 day visit with a communiqué saying an eco- 
nomic and technical agreement between the 2 
countries would soon be signed. 

Mar. 9: Former Director General of the Royal Cabinet 
Driss M’Hammedi died at the age of 57. 

Mar. 12: About 2,000 students in Casablanca demon- 
strated against examination conditions and an age 
limit for the school-leaving certificate. 

Mar. 13: Fourteen schools in Casablanca were closed 
following student demonstrations. 

Mar. 14: Algeria signed an agreement providing for 
the cooperation of financial institutions to encour- 
age trade and for joint use of the Algerian Port 
Ghazaouet. 

Mar. 28: The Lebanese Daily Star reported Minister 
of Supply and Internal Trade Marzeban’s announce- 
ment that wholesale trade of coffee, frozen fish, 
bread, tea, meat, edible oils and staple textile 
products “will be confined to the public sector.” 
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Mar. 31: The country signed an accord of association 
with the EEC under which about 75% of the coun- 
try s exports to member countries will get preferen- 
tial treatment. In return, member countries will be 
granted tariff and quota concessions for certain 
manufactured goods. The agreement, for 5 years, 
will be renegotiated in 1972. 

Apr. 7: USSR President Podgorny ended a 7 day state 
visit with agreement between the countries to set up 
a permanent commission for economic, scientific 
and technical cooperation. 

Apr. 10: King Hasan named Larbi Ramili as Deputy 
Secretary of State for Defense, Omar Bousetta as 
Minister of Youth, Sports and Social Affairs and 
Mehdi Ben Boushta as Minister of Labor and Em- 
ployment. Abdel Salem Ben Issa was named Minis- 
ter at the Royal Cabinet. 

Apr. 14: Tran signed a draft treaty for the expansion 
of trade and tourism between the 2 countries. 

Apr. 16: Libyan Crown Prince Hasan al-Rida ended 
a 4 day visit. 

Apr. 23: Prime Minister Benhima announced King 
Hasan would visit Algeria next August. 

Apr. 24: King Hasan opened the 23rd Casablanca 
International Fair. 

May 12: King Hasan announced a new law semiliüng 
"government action with regard to unirrigated 
land" and providing necessary supplies to peasants 
for agricultural development. 


Pakistan 
(See also General, Kuwayt) 


1969 

Feb. 16: Violence broke out in Karachi after the 
funeral procession of Fazlul Haq. The Army was 
used to stop the burning of public buildings and 
fioting in which 1 person was killed and 20 
wounded. 

President Ayub revoked the 1965 Proclamation 
of Emergency. 

Feb. 18: Three opposition leaders, Bhutto, Asghar 
Khan and Hamid Bashani, decided not to attend 
scheduled talks with President Ayub. 

Leader of the Awami League Mujibur Rahman 
said he would not meet with President Ayub unless 
conspiracy charges against him and 33 others were 
dropped. 

At least 7 demonstrators were killed and 35 
wounded in 2 days of anti-government demonstra- 
tions in Dacca. 

Feb, 20: Canada signed a loan of $9.5m in foreign 
exchange for the import of industrial raw material. 

Feb, 21: President Ayub said he would be prepared 
to grant universal adult suffrage and a parliamen- 
tary form of government. 

President Ayub announced his "final and irtevo- 
cable” decision not to run for re-election next year. 
Feb, 22: East Pakistani leader Mujibur Rahman was 

released from custody in Dacca. 

Feb. 26: Talks began in Rawalpindi between Ayub 
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and 21 opposition leaders. The next meeting was 
scheduled for March 10. 

Feb. 27: Indonesian Foreign Minister Adam Malik 
ended a 3 day visit. 

Mar. 4: Violence broke out in East Pakistan after a 
strike called by the All-Party Students Central 
Committee of Action demonstrating for greater 
political freedom. Sixteen people were injured and 
a curfew was imposed on Bogra. 

Mar. 5: The IDA agreed to a $16m credit to expand 
telecommunications services. 

Mar. 6: Indian External Affairs Minister Singh an- 
nounced that Indian and Pakistani representatives 
would meet "shortly" on the deliniation of the 
Kutch boundary. 

Mar. 10: USSR Defense Minister Grechko arrived on 
a week's goodwill visit. 

Mar. 11: The US agreed to a $7.1m loan for financing 
imports for agricultural projects and materials for 
industrial production. 


Mar. 13: President Ayub announced that "broad... 


agreement" had been reached with opposition 
leaders to introduce parliamentary rule and elec- 
tions on the basis of direct adult franchise. 

Asghar Khan announced the formation of the 
Justice Party. 

Mar. 14: Mujibur Rahman announced he was with- 
drawing his party from the Pakistan Democratic 
Action Committee, 

Mar. 17: About 2.5m workers went on a day's strike 
for higher wages and the right to strike and form 
unions. 

Mar. 19: President Ayub said that "mob rule is the 
order of the day" in East Pakistan and said he 
would not tolerate any further violence, Over 100 
people were killed in 10 days of mob executions 
with hundreds of: villages razed, thousands left 
homeless and thousands of acres of food crops 
destroyed. 

The World Bank announced a $40m 20 year 
loan to The Pakistan Industrial and Investment 
Corporation for development of private industry. 

Mar. 21: President Ayub appointed M. N. Huda 
Governor of East Pakistan. 

Mar. 23: A statement by President Ayub was pub- 
lished calling on Pakistanis “not to destroy all the 
civilized instruments of an orderly society in the 
name of popular movements.” 

Governor of West Pakistan Haroom announced 
that troops were called out in Karachi to protect 
“certain installations,” freeing the police for patrol 
duty. 

The AZ India Radio reported the second clash in 
24 hours between Indian and Pakistani troops near 
the Moulda district in India. 

Mar. 24: A press release from Dacca said that Police 
had opened fire on violent mobs in Dacca in the 
past 2 days, killing 4. 

Mar. 25: President Ayub announced his ee 
resignation and his decision to hand power to the 
Army chief Yahya Khan. 


-— 
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General Yahya announced the imposition of 
martial law on all of Pakistan. The President, his 
council, the governors and their ministers would 
no longer hold office and the provincial assemblies 
were dissolved. Criticism in any way of the im- 
position of martial law was forbidden. All strikes, 
demonstrations and unauthorized meetings were 
banned. 

Mar. 26: General Yahya said his sole aim in imposing 
martial law was "to protect the life, liberty and 
property of the people and put the administration 
back on the road." 

The text of Ayub's letter to Yahya was disclosed 
which said that the economy of the country had all 
but collapsed and said the defense forces must step 
in because the civil government could no longer 
deal with the situation. 

General Yahya promulgated orders giving local 
military commanders' orders precedence above local 
government officials’ decisions. 

Police arrested 21 workers in Manghopir on 
charges of instigating a strike. 

Mar. 31: General Yahya announced he had assumed 
the office of President of Pakistan, effective March 
25. 

Apr. 3: President Yahya named Abdul Hamid Khan, 
S. H. Ahsan and Malik Nur Khan commanders of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force respectively, to assist 
in enforcing martial law. 

Apr. 7: Seven managers in East Pakistan were arrested 
for firing workers involved in strikes. 

A Defense Ministry communication extended 
President Yahyz’s position as Commander in Chief 
of the Army for 2 years. 

Apr. 8: Pakistan Radio announced that Yahya has 
ordered an investigation into the “basic democracy 
electors.” 

Apr. 10: Yahya said that before power was transferred 
to elected representatives of the people, there must 
be "a sound, clean and honest administration." 

Apr. 13: Yahya announced the replacement of Guahar 
with Abdul Majid Mufti as Information Minister. 

Apr. 25: The government announced a new labor 
policy to include freedom of association, an en- 
larged scope of collective bargaining, a fair mini- 
mum wage, simplification of labor laws and effective 
implementation of those laws. 

May 6: Yahya announced the appointment of S. M. 
Shafiul Azam from East Pakistan as Chief Secretary 
of his province and the appointment of 4 East 
Pakistanis as acting secretaries. 

May 7: IDA and the World Bank agreed to an $8m 
loan to Sui Northern Gas Pipelines, Ltd., to increase 
the capacity of its gas pipeline system by 35m cubic 
feet daily. 

May 15: Yahya ended an 11 day tour of Lahore and 
Dacca for talks with political leaders on restoring 
political life to the country. 
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Persian Gulf - 


(See also Iran, Iraq, Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia) 


1969 

Feb. 18: The rulers of Abu Dhabi and Dubai signed 
an agreement establishing a neutral zone between 
the 2 states. 

Feb. 24: The rulers of Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Qatar and 
Ra’s al-Khaymah met in Dubai to discuss progress 
on the proposed Gulf Federation and regional 
matters. Agreement was reached on the border 
between Abu Dhabi and Ra’s al-Khaymah. 

Feb. 26: The Trucial States’ Development Council 
will spend about £200,000 on fishery development 
in the Gulf, it was announced. 

Mar. 2: Reuters reported that a special court in 
Sharjah imposed fines totalling £375 on 200 
“Southern Arabians” who tried to land illegally on 
the coast and deported them back to Muscat. 

Mar. 6: The proposed Federation ended a 2 day meet- 
ing in Dubai after agreeing on a unified currency, 
on the establishment, in principle, of a sub- 
committee to draft a federal budget, a unified postal 
system, council procedural rules and the formation 
of committees to discuss the level of salaries for 
council members and foreign policy. 

Mar. 7: Peking Radio broadcast a military communi- 
qué issued by the People’s Front for the Liberation 
of the Occupied Arabian Gulf saying that its forces 
had been active in the Dhofar area and Aden, kill- 
ing or wounding more than 100 British "mer- 
cenaries.” 

Mar. 15: Shell signed a concession agreement for 
about 970 square kilometers of onshore territory in 
Ra's al-Khaymah. 

Mar. 20: The rulers of Qatar and Abu Dhabi signed 
an agreement demarcating the offshore areas and 
establishing ownership of islands, All revenues and 
other payments from the Bunduq field will be 
shared equally. l 

Qatar awarded a group of 4 Japanese firms a 
7,500 square kilometers concession of offshore 
acreage with terms described as "OPEC plus." 

Mar. 21: The ruler of Abu Dhabi ended a 2 day visit 
to Qatar. P 

Apr. 2: 'The Provisional Federal Council ended a 2 
day meeting in ‘Ajman with a decision to form a 
committee to study coordination of the states' in- 
formation media. 

Apr. 4: The ruler of Abu Dhabi announced a $621.4m 
5 year economic development plan with communi- 
cations and industry receiving the highest allot- 
ments, it was reported. 

Apr. 13: Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister Takriti, Foreign 
Minister Shaykhli and Information Minister Sallum 
ended a 10 day visit to the Gulf States. 

Apr. 21: The ruler of Abu Dhabi named his son 
Shaykh Khalifah Bin Zayd as heir apparent. 

Apr. 24: Businessmen from the member states of the 
proposed Federation ended a 5 day meeting in 
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Bahrayn after agreeing on proposals for coordina- 
tion in economic activity. 

May 3: The ruler of Qatar began a 3 day visit to 
Bahrayn. 

May 11: The Kuwayt Daily News reported an. attack 
by armed men from Sharjah on installations in 
Dubai. 

May 14: The rulers of the proposed Federation's states 
ended a 5 day meeting in Doha after agreement 
was reached on drafting an interim constitution. 
Bahrayn ruler Shaykh ‘Isa ibn Salman Al Khalifah 
regretted, however, that the conference had “failed 
to agree” on important steps necessary for setting 
up the Federation. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Iran, Jordan, 
South Yemen, Syria, UAR Yemen) 
1969 


Feb. 20: Al-Da'wab published a letter from Muslim 
leaders to the pilgrims urging them to contribute 
to the Palestinian commando groups. 

Feb. 21: UAR Foreign Minister Mahmüd Riyad 
ended a 3 day visit for talks with King Faysal. 
Feb. 23: Former ruler King Sa'üd died in Athens at 

age 66. 

Mar. 3: Niger President Diori met with King Faysal. 

Mar. 4: Ruler of ‘Ajman Shaykh Rashid ibn Humayd 
al-Nu'aymi met with King Faysal. 

Mar. 12: The Saudi Economic Survey reported a 
decree that ships and goods arriving at Yanbo 
would continue for an additional 18 months to be 
tax free. 

Tunisia signed an agreement regulating air trans- 
portation between the 2 countries. 

Mar. 18: It was announced in Riyad that the govern- 
ment would appoint a cultural attaché to the pro- 
posed Gulf Federation. 

Mar. 20: Jordanian King Husayn ended a 3 day visit 
saying his talks were "successful in all respects." 
Apr. 2: A West German firm signed a Rs 6.5m agree- 
ment to supply 4 hospitals in the country with 
operating and X-ray equipment, furniture and 

supplies. 

Apr. 9: The UN agreed to help the Ministry of Petro- 
leum and Mineral Resources in establishing a 
geological institute. 

Apr. 10: Al-Nadwah reported that 1969 imports from 
Lebanon totalled L£ 5,166,965, the highest amount 
for imports of any Arab country from Lebanon. 

Apr. 11: A Royal decree was issued. ratifying new 
regulations on establishing and regulating petro- 
leum trading companies in the country. 

Apr. 18: The Deputy Minister for Mineral Resources 
ended a 2 week visit to England and France with 
the announcement that the Saudi 1970 budget will 
include funds for the building of a small atomic 
reactor. 

Apr. 28: The Council of Ministers told the Syrian 
Foreign Ministry that all restrictive measures 
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against Syrian citizens and goods exported to the 
country were cancelled. 

May 12: Sudan signed a trade agreement exempting 
industrial products from import or export licenses 
and cutting duties by a third. Most favored nation 
treatment was also provided for. 


South Yemen 
(See also Kuwayt, UAR, Yemen) 


1969 

Feb. 24: UAR President Nasir's envoy Hasan Sabri 
al-Khuli ended a 3 day visit. 

Mar. 2: The Defense Ministry announced a Soviet 
offer of 50 scholarships. in aviation to the country. 

Mar. 5: President Sha'bi said that British aircraft had 
continued to violate the country's airspace and had 
bombed some border areas. 

Mar. 17: The National Liberation Front (NLE) 
issued a statement attacking Yemen's leaving vacant - 
seats in its National Council for South Yemen, 
attacking it as a "hostile act.” 

Mar. 21: An economic and trade agreement with East 
Germany was reported. 

Mar. 22: Aden Radio reported that the Yemeni gov- 
ernment had allowed former South Arabian sultans 
to stockpile Saudi Arabian arms in Yemeni border 
provinces, 

Mar. 25: Interior Minister ‘Ali al-Haytham warned 
nationals against taking part in any congress or 
assembly in Yemen, saying those who did would 
be tried on charges of "conspiracy" and “collusion.” 

Mar. 26: The NLF General Command decided to 
allow former command members to return. 

Mar. 28: Agriculture Minister Ahmad Salih al-Shà'ir 
distributed title deeds for over 1,000 acres of land 
to 300 families at Lahij. : 

Apr, 6: The NLE General Command ended a week's 
meeting announcing the following new ministers: 

Faysal ‘Abd al-Latif al-Sha'bi: Prime Minister 
and Foreign Affairs 

Khalid ‘Abd al-‘Aziz: Justice and Wagfs 

‘Ali Nassar Hasani: Local Government 

‘Ali Mubarak Mahwarah: Economy, Commerce 
& Planning 

Haydar Abu Bakr ‘Artis: Works & Communica- 
tions 

Apr. 7: Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Latif, in a policy state- 

- ment, said the country’s financial situation was "one 
of the most difficult and pressing problems,” spoke 
of the “deplorable” development of relations be- 
tween the two Yemens and said his foreign policy 


was to “work for the liberation of the Arab home- . 


land from imperialism and Zionism.” 

Apr. 13: Prime Minister Latif charged Saudi Arabia 
with continuing to make armed incursions into 
the country. 

Apr. 20: Unity Affairs Minister ‘Abdallah ‘Umar 
‘Ugbah accused Yemen of entering a pact with 
Saudi Arabia to topple the NLF. 
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May 12: 'Yhe Finance Ministry announced the country 
was a full member of the IMF. 
British Overseas Development Minister Reginald 
Prentice said Britain had no plans to resume aid 
negotiations with the country. 


Sudan 
(See also Kuwayt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria) 


1969 

eb. 21: Prime Minister Mahjüb ended a 3 month 
convalescence period in London and Morocco. 

Mar. 17: IBRD agreed in principle to finance a 
S£28m 5 year plan to develop a railway network. 

Mar. 21: The government announced that agreement 
had been reached with the UAR on research, con- 
solidation of long-staple cotton on the international 
market and coordination of cotton advertising 
abroad. 

Mar. 27: British Parliamentary Secretary Albert Oram 

' ended a week's visit after announcing a £450,000 
interest free loan towards renovation of the Sennar 
Dam. 

dpr. 1: Communist China signed an agreement under 
which the countries mutual trade would reach 
S£13m by the end of 1969. 

ípr. 4: The UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the government agreed to finance jointly a $3m 
agricultural project in the southeast for 30,000 
Eritrean refugees, it was reported. 

dpr. 8: The UN World Food Program announced it 
would send $435,000 worth of food aid for 
refugees in the southeast. 

{pr. 11: The 2 factions of the Umma party officially 
announced the split between them was ended and 
the party was unified. 

{pr. 20: Rumania signed a provisional agreement to 

- provide long term loans to finance factory construc- 
tion and technical advice. 

lpr, 21: Reuters reported that Sudan had paid 
£34,500 to Uganda in reparations for incursions 
into the country by Sudanese Army units in May 
1968. 

{pr. 24; Prime Minister Mahjib submitted his resig- 
nation to the Cabinet explaining in part that "gov- 
ernment business suffers from the contradicting 
actions of the coalition parties and their political 
maneuvers.” He agreed to stay in office until a new 
coalition could be formed. 

North Korea signed 2 agreements on scientific 
and technical cooperation and trade. 

{ay 7: The Democratic Unionist Party and the Umma 
Party issued a communiqué announcing their agree- 
ment on the principal bases of a new constitution. 

fay 12: The World Food Program announced $24m 
in aid to feed boarding and day students for 5 years. 


Sytian Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, UAR) 
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1969 

Feb. 17: UAR Foreign Minister Mahmid Riyad ended 
a 3 day visit for talks which, he said, had revealed 
"a complete identity of views." 

The USSR contracted to supply about £8.8m 
worth of technical aid and equipment during 1969 
for the Euphrates Dam. 

Feb. 22: 'The country celebrated the 11th anniversary 
of the 1958 merger with Egypt. 

Feb, 23: Minister of Economy Zuhayr al-Khàni ended 
an 11 day visit to the USSR and announced that 
trade between the 2 countries would be increased 
by 54% over the next 2 years. 

Feb. 24: Commando leader Yasir 'Arafat ended a 3 
day visit to Damascus for talks with President Atasi 
and Assistant Secretary General of the Ba'th Party 
Salah Jadid. 

Mar. 1: A change in power was reported with Defense 
Minister Hafiz al-As'ad having taken control of the 
government. The Army reportedly took over guard 
duties throughout Damascus but issued no procla- 
mation of a change in government. 

Mar. 2: Security Chief 'Abd al-Karim al-Jundi re- 
portedly committed suicide after a meeting with 
As'ad and Jadid. 

As‘ad presented a program for political reform 
including limitation of Soviet interference in inter- 
nal affairs, strengthening the "western front" 
against Israel, establishing close relations with Iraq, 
extending military cooperation with other Arab 
countries and providing greater support for the 
commandos. 

Mar. 6: UAR special envoy Hasan Sabri al-Khüli ar- 
rived in Damascus. 

Mar. 7: Iraqi Foreign Minister Shaykhli arrived for 
a day’s visit. 

Algerian Minister of Youth and Sports Abdel 
Karim bin Mahmoud ended a 2 day unscheduled 
visit for talks with Atasi and As'ad. 

The UN Secretary General authorized a Syrian 
withdrawal from the Working Capital Fund of 
$20,000 for 200 tents for victims of recent floods. 
The World Food Program will provide $600,000 
in food aid for the flood victims. 

Mar. 9: Iraqi Foreign Minister Shaykhli ended a brief 
visit for talks with Atāsī and As'ad. 

Mar. 10: The government ratified an agreement with 
the USSR to improve and expand direct telecom- 
munications between the 2 countries. 

Mar. 19: The Beirut daily L’Orient reported that 
about 6,000 Iraqi troops were stationed in the 
country. 

Mar. 20: Secretary General of the Syrian Communist 
Party Khalid Bakdash began a visit to Moscow. 
Mar. 21: 'The Syrian news agency announced that a 
Syrian-Iraqi border committee had reached “com- 
plete agreement" on border problems and had 

agreed to take steps to control smuggling. 

Mar. 23: As'ad called for a federal union of Syria, 
Iraq and the UAR and called for the reunification 
of the Ba'th parties in Iraq and Syria. 
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Mar. 31: The Ba'th Party Congress ended an 11 day 
meeting in Damascus with the elections of a 16 
man executive committee. Included were Atisi, 
As'ad, Muhammad al-Tawil, Hadithi Murad, Jadid, 
Mustafa Tallas, Ibrahim Makhüs and Yusuf Zu'ay- 
yin. Speaking at the meeting, Atasi said Syrian 
responsibility within the Arab framework was 
"gigantic" and spoke of "great, pan-Arab strides.” 

Apr. 5: Damascus Radio broadcast the resolutions 
adopted at the Ba'th party meeting of March 31 
which called for political relaxation domestically, 
including reinstatement of former party members, 
for closer cooperation with other Arab states and 
for a war of liberation against Israel. The party 
leadership would formulate a provisional constitu- 
tion for the country within a month and a “people’s 
council” would be elected 4 months after the com- 
pletion of the constitution. 

Apr. 8: It was announced that Minister of Higher 
Education Mustafa al-Sayyid would also serve as 
acting Foreign Minister. 

Apr. 21: The Interior Ministry instructed its depart- 
ments to draw up electoral registers "within two 
months” in preparation for an election. 

Apr. 28: The Ba'th party announced the election of a 
politiburo to act as the country’s highest policy 
making body. Included were Atàsi, As'ad, Tawil, 
Tallas, Murad and Habib Haddad. 

The government announced the cancellation of 
entry restrictions against Saudi nationals and goods. 

May 1; The government issued an interim constitu- 
tion. 

Damascus Radio announced Atisi’s decision to 
postpone a visit to the USSR, scheduled for the 
following week. 

May 5: Atasi said the government was eager to give 
its armed forces “the most modern weapons” and 
“continuous training in the latest fighting tactics.” 

May 6: A Sudanese trade delegation ended a 6 day 
visit after agreeing to double the volume of mutual 
trade and increase customs exemptions. 

‘May 12: A military delegation led by Chief of Staff 
Tallas began an unscheduled visit to Communist 
China. 

The World Food Program announced $3.9m aid 
for 4 years for workers building the Halab-‘Akkar 
and Kamashli-Ladhiqiyyah railway lines. 


Tunisia 
(See also General, Algeria, Saudi Arabia, Turkey) 


1969 


Feb. 16: Belgian Foreign Minister Pierre Harmel 
ended a week’s official visit for talks on mutual 
cooperation and Tunisian association with the EEC. 

Feb. 18: The State Security Court ended its trial of 
31 people accused of “violating the state’s external 
security and maintaining an unauthorized society.” 
One was acquitted and sentences ranged from 1 to 
11 years in prison. 
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Feb. 21: Canadian Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce Jean-Luc Pepin ended a 3 day visit after 
issuing a joint communiqué saying Canada would 
spend about $10m on Tunisian economic and 
technical development, it was reported. i 

Feb. 22: President Bourguiba ended a month’s holiday 
in Switzerland. 

Feb. 24: Director-General of the National Iranian 
Oil Co. Eqbal ended a 6 day visit for talks with 
Bourguiba and government officials. 

Feb. 25: Spain agreed to a $10m loan for the pur- 

' chase, from Spain, of an oil tanker, a cargo ship 
and 10 trawlers. 

Mar. 1: Rumania signed an agreement expanding the 
list of goods traded between the countries. 

Mar. 7: The World Food Program agreed to provide 
$26.8m in food aid over 5 years for land reclama- 
tion projects, it was reported. 

Mar. 10: The government signed an Rs 34m trilateral 
trade agreement with India and Bulgaria, getting 
Indian tea and other commodities and exporting 
Tunisian phosphates to Bulgaria. 

Mar. 15: Algerian Foreign Minister Bouteflika ended 
a 4 day official visit saying he was optimistic about 
future good relations between the 2 countries. 

Mar. 18: Rumanian Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Culture Macovei ended a 7 day visit 
after signing a cultural cooperation agreement. 

Mar. 21: L’ Action reported a £1.5m loan from West 
Germany for construction of a £2.5m dam on the 
Miliane River south of Tunis. 

Mar. 23: French Minister of Social Affairs Maurice 
Schumann ended a 5 day visit and said that coop- 
eration between the countries had "made a new 
start." 

Mar. 28: The EEC signed a partial association agree- 
ment with the country. 

Apr. 1: Air Congo began weekly flights between the- 
countries. 

Apr. 10: Libyan Crown Prince Hasan al-Rida ended 
a 4 day visit. 

An Italian consortium, COCIGA, signed a Ds 
Om contract to expand Gabes port. 

Apr. 21: The Shah of Iran ended a 6 day visit after 
signing a friendship treaty and agreements on 
consular and cultural relations. 

Apr. 24: West Germany signed a £4.2m loan to cover 
imports "vital to the Tunisian economy" and to 
finance irrigation projects. 

Apr. 30: The World Bank and IDA approved an 
$8.5m 25 year Bank loan to finance foreign ex- 
change requirements of a $29.2m project to mod- 
ernize railways. 

May 6: The US AID agreed to a $6.2m loan for the- 
construction and equipping of an international 
airport. 

May 10: Secretary of State for Planning Ahmed Ben 
Salah began a 10 day visit to the US for talks with 
US government and IBRD officials on development 
projects. 

May 11: King Olaf of Norway ended a 7 day visit. 
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Turkey 


(See also General, Algeria, Cyprus, Jordan, Morocco) 


1969 

Feb. 16: At least 2 people were killed and 100 
wounded in clashes in Istanbul between anti and 
pro American demonstrators. 

Feb. 17: The US Sixth Fleet ended a week’s visit. 

Feb. 18: Rumania signed a protocol providing for the 
exchange of $8m worth of goods. 

Feb. 22: Iraqi Foreign Minister Shaykhli ended an 11 
day visit after issuing a joint communiqué saying 
that joint programs for oil exploration and exploita- 
tion would be "speeded up" and a "transportation 
system" linking the Gulf with the Mediterranean 
would be developed. 

Heb. 26: 'The IBRD and IDA announced a $2ám loan 
and credit for the Seyhan irrigation project in the 
Adana Plain. 

' The European Investment Bank signed 2 loans 
totalling $3.844m for private investment and for 
factory construction. 

Mar. 5: The World Bank approved a $25m loan to 
the development bank Turkiye Sinai Kalkinma 
Bankasi to allow the bank to continue expanding 
its activities. 

The US signed a $30m credit agreement for 
purchasing chemical industry imports, machinery 
spare parts and raw materials. 

Mar. 14: US Ambassador Komer announced that 
American civilian and military personnel working 
in the country would be cut by about 1,000 and 
their dependents, effective June 30. 

Mar. 22: Poland agreed to exchange $2ám worth of 
goods in 1969. 

Mar. 26: Yugoslavia signed a trade agreement for the 
exchange of goods in 1969 worth up to $2ám. 
Mar. 28: An earthquake hit an area 75 miles east of 

Izmir, killing at least 53 and wounding 350. 

Mar. 29: Rumanian President Ceausescu ended a 6 
day visit. 

Apr. 2: Tunisian Defense Minister Mohammed Mzali 
ended a week's visit. 

Apr. 13: Police and militia were used to end a 5 day 
student occupation of the Middle East Technical 
University. 

Apr. 15: Ankara Radio reported an agreement with 
Libya for cooperation in the petroleum and petro- 
chemical industries. 

Apr. 16: The government announced the cancellation 
of the 1960 trade and payments agreement with 
Israel because of "difficulties encountered in its 
implementation." 

About 2,000 Turkish workers in American in- 
stallations went on strike for higher wages. 

Apr. 26: Israel signed an agreement putting mutual 
trade on a free-currency basis, effective June 1. 
May 12: The World Food Program announced 315m 

of aid for Á years to help develop a permanent 
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forestry labor force and $1m for feeding workers 
fighting malaria and trachoma. 


United Arab Republic 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, South Yemen, Syria, Yemen) 


1969 

Feb. 18: Minister of the Treasury ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
Hijazi presented the 1968/69 budget balanced at 
E£2,146.5m to the National Assembly. Industry 
and mineral wealth, agriculture, power and the 
High Dam received the largest allocations. 

An IME delegation, led by Chief of the Middle 
East Operations John Gunter ended a 2 week visit. 

Feb. 20: ‘Abduh Salam was appointed Minister of 
Health, replacing Dr. Shukri who resigned Febru- 
ary 19 for reasons of health. 

South Yemen FLOSY leader ‘Abdallah ‘Ubayd 
arrived in Cairo and accused the NLF in South 
Yemen of following a policy of separatism between 
the 2 Yemens. 

Feb. 21: Spain signed a protocol to increase trade to 
$100m a year. 

Feb. 23: Yemeni Prime Minister ‘Amri, Foreign 
Minister Jaghman and Treasury Under Secretary 
Salih Muhsin began a visit to Cairo. 

Feb. 25: Minister of Local Administration Hamdi 
‘Ashur declared a state of emergency. Government 
spokesman Zayyat explained, “we do not want the 
Beirut raid to be repeated, for example, on Catro 
airport." 

Feb. 26: A Soviet industrial delegation ended a 
month's visit for tours of power station sites and 
mines and for discussions on industrial projects to 
be operated by power from the Aswan Dam. 

Mar. 4: Jordanian Prime Minister Talhuni ended an 
8 day private visit. 

Mar. 5: Former Syrian Foreign Minister Makhüs met 
with President Nasir. 

The government signed a trade protocol with 
Communist China for 1969. 

Mar. 8: Presidential Adviser on Foreign Affairs 
Mahmüd Fawzi arrived in London for talks with 
government leaders. 

Mar. 9: Nasir announced that Chief of Staff ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im Riyad was killed in clashes along the 
Suez Canal. 

Mar. 11: Nasir met with the chiefs of staff of Iraq, 
Syria and Jordan. 

Mar. 13: The government announced that Ahmad 
Isma‘il ‘Ali would succeed Riyad as Chief of Staff. 

Mar. 18: Jordanian King Husayn ended a 2 day visit 
for talks with Nasir on political and military 
coordination against Israel. 

Mar. 20: A United Arab Airlines plane carrying pil- 
grims from Jiddah to Aswan crashed with 87 killed. 

Apr. 1: The government announced that measures 
were being taken to remove the Suez refinery and 
equipment to other parts of the country. 
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Earthquakes hit the eastern part of the country, 
killing 2 and wounding 15. 

Apr. 5: Al-Ahram reported a Republican decree 
creating an emigration committee to create a gov- 
ernment.emigration policy and study ways to con- 
vince citizens to accept work abroad or permanent 
emigration. - 

Apr. 12; Denmark signed an interest free £1.5m 
loan for the purchase of Danish agricultural and 
industrial machinery. 

Apr. 14: The Soviet news agency Tass reported a 
trade protocol under which Czechoslovakia would 
provide locomotives, electrical equipment and 
trolley cars and provide technical assistance. 

Apr. 20: Reuters reported talks by the UAR ambassa- 
dor in Brussels with the EEC on possible Egyptian 
associate membership. 

Apr. 23: Al-Ahram reported President Násirs ac- 
ceptance of the resignation of Minister of War 
Production ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Bishri. 

Former Syrian Prime Minister Zu'ayyin ended 
a 2 week visit. 

Apr. 25: Saudi Defense Minister Sultan Ibn ‘Abd 
al-' Aziz ended a 7 day visit. 

Apr. 28: Syria signed an agreement abolishing all 
customs duties on items traded between the 2 
countries and increasing mutual trade to £15m a 
year. 

Apr, 30: Spain signed a trade agreement to import 
1.3m tons of crude and 25,000 tons of rice in 
exchange for wheat. 

May 2: Syrian President Atasi arrived for talks with 
Nasir. 

May 8: 'The USSR signed a protocol extending Soviet 
exploration and development of the Siwah Oasis 
area. 

May 12: The World Food Program announced $45m 
in aid for land settlement and reclamation. 

May 14: Libya paid £6,181,447 as aid agreed on after 
the June war. 

May 15: The Power and High Dam Minister Sidqgi 
Sulayman said major work on the main curtain 
of the Aswan Dam would be completed in June. 


Yemen 
(See also Algeria, South Yemen, UAR) 


1969 

Feb. 20: UAR special envoy Hasan Sabri al-Khüli 
ended a visit saying his talks with President Iryani 
and Prime Minister ‘Amri were “very successful.” 

Feb. 22: AP quoted reports of a West German £5m 
loan for economic development. 

Feb. 23: South Yemen Foreign Minister Faysal ‘Abd 
al-Latif ended a day’s visit for talks on coordinating 
“information media” against Zionism and colonial- 
ism. 

Feb. 24: A Saudi Foreign Ministry spokesman said 
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that his country will recognize Yemen if it is “a 
régime freely chosen by the Yemeni people.” 
Feb. 25: San'z Radio broadcast a government state- 
ment that it was taking immediate steps to establish 
a constituent assembly to form the basis of a ` 

democratic system. 

Mar. 15: A Republican decree was issued announcing 
the resignation of the Republican Council and the 
Cabinet so that the new National Council could 
elect a president and a prime minister. 

Mar. 17: 'The National Assembly held its first meet- 
ing. Twelve of the 57 seats were left vacant, allotted 
to South Yemen. 

Mar. 20: San‘a’ Radio reported that a Yemeni geo- 
logical team assessed copper deposits near Ta‘izz at 
over $8,000m. 

Mar. 21: The National Assembly elected former Presi- 
dent lryáni, former Prime Minister ‘Amri and 
Muhammad ‘Alt ‘Uthman as members of the 3 man 
Republican Council. 

Mar. 22: The New York Times reported Iryani's- 
statement that Saudi Arabia had stopped supplying 
Royalist forces and that he would welcome any 
opportunity to establish good relations with Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mar. 30: ‘Amri agreed to form a new government at 
Iryani's request, it was announced. 

Mar. 31: San'@ Radio reported that the Iman had 
left the country for Saudi Arabia. 

Apr. 3: A new Cabinet was formed with the new 
ministers as follows: 

Husayn ‘Ali al-Hubayshi: Deputy Prime Minister 
for Foreign and Economic Affairs 

Yahya Muqtar Bin Nasr: Local Administration 

‘Abd al-Karim Ahmad al-Ansi: Minister of State 
For Premiership Affairs 

Muhammad Ghalib: Economy 

Ahmad 'Abduh Sa'id: Minister of State and Ad- 
viser to the Prime Minister for Economic 
Affairs 

Yahya Jaghman: Minister of State and Repre- 
sentative to the Chairman of tbe Council 

Husayn Mugbili: Information 

Ahmad Qa'id Barakat: Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wast Ahmad: Public Works 

Muhammad Bin Isma‘il al-Rabi': Treasury 

Apr. 7: UPI reported a tentative Kuwayti agreement 
to provide "several million pounds" to bolster the 
country's economy. 

Apr, 22: The Beirut Daily Star reported press censor- 
ship was lifted except for military or state security 
matters. 

Apr, 23: The UN Development Program agreed to 
send experts to advise in “various fields” including 
health, communications and administration. 

May 1: Iryini said that "not one single shot has been 
fired anywhere in Yemen” with the Royalists “since 
December” and that “the Royalists are finished.” 


DOCUMENT 


Sir: 

The following despatch, written by Richard 
Stevens, British Consul in Tabriz, to the Earl of 
Malmesbury (FO 60/174), may interest your 
readers because of the light it sheds on condi- 
tions in Iran (and not oziy in Iran), the medical 
practices of the time, and the history of Amer- 
ican missionaries to the Middle East. 


CHARLES ISSAWI 


Camp near Tabreez 
July 28, 1852 


To the Right Honorable 
The Earl of Malmesbury 


My Lord, 


I beg leave to report that the cholera morbus 
broke out in the neighbouring town of Oroo- 
meeya about three weeks ago, and is still raging 
there with great violence. Dr. Wright, an Amer- 
-ican Missionary (and also a Physician) informs 
me that the malady first appeared, and for some 
days confined itself to a remote part of the town 
infested with ponds of stagnant water, and con- 
taining the filth from the slaughter houses, but 
it has gradually spread over the whole place, 
and extended likewise to the surrounding vil- 
lages, and to the districts of Soldooz and Souj 
Boulák. The deaths in and near Oroomeeya are 
said to amount to 3,000. Doctor Wright has 
treated the disease with much success—he says 


“At the very outset I advise bleeding, and to 
check the vomiting and purging I give sulphate 
of Morphine quite freely sometimes in a pill 
alone, and at others combined with Calomel 
and Camphor, following it up until the intestinal 
canal is quieted. The very free use of Carbonate 
of Soda I think useful. In cases where cramps 
supervene Assafedita acts admirably. When 
called early to a case, I have -much confidence 
that the above treatment will save the patient, 
but when several hours have passed, and the 
collapse stage has come on, I am frank to say 
that I rely upon no remedy. The malady then 
seems to put at defiance all remedia] measures, 
and determined to have its own way. Many such 
cases recover, but it is rather from the mere 
efforts of nature struggling for life, than in con- 
sequence of any remedies administered." 

In a subsequent letter Dr. Wright remarks 
"I am trying today simple spirits of Camphor 
in full doses given every half hour—or oftener 
on a lump of sugar and the effects appear to be 
favorable." 

As there is every probability of the scourge 
appearing sooner or later in Tabreez, I have 
induced our Prince Governor to issue strict 
orders for the daily cleansing of the streets—a 
prohibition against slaughtering cattle within 
the Town, and also against the sale of unripe 
fruit. These precautions may mitigate the vio- 
lence of the disease. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest 
respect, My Lord, 


Your Lordship's 
Most obedient, 
humble servant 
Richard W. Stevens 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


` 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN PAPERBACK II (1964-1969) 


Harry N. Howard 


The paperback explosion in books relative to the Middle East, as in all other fields of knowledge, 
has not ceased since the Journal published its selective bibliography in the Summer of 1964" The 
literary gunfire, some of it scholarly and some of it scattered, has continued on many fronts. 
Reputations aside, there have been few casualties, and little material damage. It is hoped that this 
new selection of paperbacks, covering the period of 1964-1969, will also prove of interest to 
scholars, students and the general reader, in or out of the academic world, all of whom must look 
to the security of their pocketbooks, while stimulating their minds with Middle Eastern lore and 
fare. Since there is no end to the making of many books, and especially of paperbacks, and all 
cannot be listed here, those interested will want to keep in constant touch with the current issues 
of the Journal for additional books as they appear in print. 


I. DOCUMENTARY COLLECTIONS Icon and Minaret: Sources of Byzantine and Islamic 


Civilization, by Charles M. Brand. Englewood 


A Select Chronology and Background Documents Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 182 pages. $1.95. 


Relating to the Middle East. Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate. 90th Congress, Ist 
Session. Committee Print. June 6, 1967. Washing- 
ton: USGPO, 1967. 151 pages. Both the chro- 
nology and the documentation cover the period of 


Brings together speeches, ceremonies, laws, etc., 
revealing faith, politics and social conflicts char- 
acterizing Byzantine and Muslim civilizations from 
the 4th to 15th centuries. Insight into the lives of 
the great from Constantine to Ibn Kbaldün. 


1946-1967. The documentation begins with the 
Truman Doctrine of March 12, 1947 and ends with 
excerpts from the UN discussion of May 29, 1967. 

United States Policy in the Near East Crisis. The 
Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs. 
Department of State Publication 8269, Near and 
Middle East Series 75. Washington: USGPO, 1967. 
24 pages. 20 cents. Contains, among other things, 
the Presidential statements of May 23 and June 19, 
pronouncements of Ambassador Goldberg, and 
resolutions of the UN General Assembly and 
Security Council, June-July 1967. Convenient and 
authoritative. 


A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the 
Persian Conquest, by James Henry Breasted. New 
York: Bantam, 1967. xvi + 357 pages. $1.65. 
Reprint of a classic work, Maps, illustrations and 
bibliography. 

The Ancient Near Eastern Tradition, by Milton 
Covensky. New York: Harper, 1966. xxiii + 134 
pages. $2.00. Maps and bibliography. 

Short History of tbe Near East, by Philip K. Hitti. 
Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 1968. 278 pages. 
$3.95. Fifth Edition. Abridged from the author's 
The Near Hast in History. Broad treatment from the 
most ancient of days to the present. 

Studying the Middle East in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, by Leonard Stout Kenworthy. New York: 

IL HISTORY: GENERAL Teachers College Press, 1965. 57 pages. $1.50. 


Map. 
Middle East: Past and Present, by Yahya Armajani. The Middle East: AS ocial Geography, by Stephen H. 


Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 488 
pages. Announced for September 1969, this general 
text deals with the Middle East from the advent of 
Islam to the present, and attempts to present the 
points of view of the peoples of the area. 


Longrigg. Chicago: Aldine, 1965. 291 pages. $3.00. 
Originally published in 1963. By a distinguished 
British authority on the Middle East. Covers social 
geography, historical, political, economic and cul- 
tural development. 


1. See Harry N. Howard, “The Middle East in Paperback,” Middle East Journal, Vol. 18, No. 3 (Summer 
1964) , 355-366. 
A Harry N. HOWARD is Book Review Editor of The Middle Hast Journal. 
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The Rise of the West: A History of the Human 
Community, by William H. McNeill. New York: 
Mentor, 1965. 877 pages. $1.50. Mentor ML 661. 
Brilliant synthesis and history of the rise of the 
West, with ample stress on Middle Eastern and 
Asian backgrounds, by a Professor of History at the 
University of Chicago. 

Tbe Loom of History, by Herbert J. Muller. New 
York: Oxford, 1966. 433 pages. $2.70. Galaxy 
Book 170. Civilization in Asia Minor from Troy to 
Atatürk, as revealed in the fabric of its great cities, 
ancient and modern. Originally published in 1958 
and then as a Mentor Book (MQ341) in 1961, 
this is a minor classic. 

Ancient Iraq, by Georges Roux. Baltimore: Penguin, 
1967. $2.45. Maps, plates, tables, and bibliography. 
Mesopotamia from prehistoric times to the Chris- 
tian era. 

Ihe Fall of Constantinople, 1453, by Sir Steven 
Runciman. New York: Cambridge, 1969. 256 
pages. $2.45. Illustrations, map, bibliography. By 
the distinguished British scholar. 

The Muslim World on tbe Eve of Europe's Expansion, 
edited by John J. Saunders. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966. 146 pages. $1.95. Covers 
Ottoman Empire, Safavid Persia, Arab world. 
Scholarly introductions by the author, of the Uni- 
versity of Canterbury, New Zealand, with con- 
temporary reflections in the period covered. 
Appendices and bibliography. 

Middle East: A Culture Area in Perspective, by Leften 
S. Stavrianos. Boston: Allyn, 1966. 78 pages. $1.24. 
Brief survey. 

The Traditional Near East, ed. by J. Stewart-Robinson. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 183 
pages. $1.95. A well-selected compendium, with 
contributions by H. A. R. Gibb and G. E. von 
Grunebaum, among others, covering various aspects 
of traditional society in the Middle East as a back- 
drop for understanding current trends. 

A History of Islamic Spain, by W. Montgomery Watt 
and Pierre Cachia. New York: Doubleday, 1968. 
210 pages. $1.45. Enlarged edition of .a work 
originally published in 1967. 

The Beginnings of Civilization, by Sir Leonard 
Wooley. New York: Mentor, 1965. xxl + 605 
pages. $1.25. This is Vol. I, Pt. 2 of the UNESCO 
History of Mankind, Cultural and Scientific Devel- 
opment. By the distinguished British scholar, it 
provides perspective on the ancient Middle East. 
Profusely illustrated. 

The Near East, by William Yale. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1968. 560 pages. $5.75. Re- 
vised paperback edition of a general text published 
originally in 1960, by a well-known specialist. 
Maps, illustrations and selected bibliography. 


III. ISLAM AND THE MUSLIM WORLD 


The Eternal Message of Muhammad, by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ‘Azzam. Tr. from the Arabic by Caesar E. 
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Farah, Introduction by Vincent Sheean. New York: 
Mentor, 1965. $0.75. By a former Secretary-General 
of the Arab League, a devout Muslim. Originally 
published in 1964. 

Steps Toward Understanding Islam, by Erich Beth- 
mann, Washington: American Friends of the 
Middle East, 1966. 70 pages. $1.50; $0.90 in quan- 
tities of 10 copies. Covers Islam and the concept 
of revelation, the God-man relationship in Islam, 
Islam and the state, Islam and its encounter with 
modernity, contemporary Islam. Brief and popular 
treatment. 

The History of Philosophy in Islam, by Tiitze J. 
Boer. Tr. by E. R. Jones. New York: Dover, 1967. 
xiii + 216 pages. $2.00. Unabridged and unaltered 
republication of the work originally published in 
1903 as Geschichte der Philosophie im Islam. 

Tbe Surest Path: The Political Treatise of a Nine- 
teenth Century Muslim Statesman, by L. C. Brown. 
Cambridge: Harvard, 1967. 182 pages. $3.50. 

A History of Islamic Law, by Noel J. Coulson. Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1964. 200 pages. $3.95. The histor- 
ical evolution of Islamic law, by a British specialist. 

The Call of the Minaret, by Kenneth Cragg. New 
York: Oxford, 1964. 376 pages. $1.95. Galaxy 
Book 122. Paperback edition of a standard work 
on the religion of Islam. 

Muhammad and the Conquests of Islam, by Francesco 
Gabrieli. Tr. from the Italian by V. Luling and V. 
Linell. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. Illustrated, 
maps. $2.45. : 

Studies on the Civilization of Islam, by H. A. R. 
Gibb. Ed. by Stanford J. Shaw and William R. 
Polk. Boston: Beacon, 1968, xiv + 344 pages. 
$2.95. Originally published in 1962. Selected 
bibliography. 

Jews and Arabs: Their Contacts through the Ages, by 
S. D. Goitein. New York: Schocken, 1964. 246 
pages. $1.95. Originally published in 1955. 

Alfarabi’'s Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, tr, with 
introduction by Muhsin Mahdi. Ithaca: Cornell, 
1968. 158 pages. $1.95. 

Islém, by Fazlur Rahman. New York: Doubleday, 
1968. Illustrated. $1.45. Anchor A641. Brief, suc- 
cinct, and perceptive. 

Islamic Civilization in the Middle East: Course Sylla- 
bus, by Reuben W. Smith. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1965. 121 pages. An excellent syllabus for 
course study, with bibliographies. 

Mahomet the Prophet: Fanaticism: A Tragedy in Five 
Acts, by Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire (1694- 
1778). Tr. and introduced by Robert L. Myers. 
New York: Ungar, 1964. ix + 62 pages. Bibliog- 
raphy. $1.25. i 

Muhammad, Prophet of Islam, by Ruth Warren. New 
York: Watts, 1965. 133 pages. $2.95. 


IV. ART AND LITERATURE 


Scheherazade: Tales from the Thousand and One 
Nights, ed. by A. J. Arberry. New York: Mentor, 
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1965. $0.50. MD 155. The classic stories edited by 
a distinguished British authority. 

Ancient Egyptian Architectural Design: A Study of 
the Harmonic System, by Alexander Badawy. 
Berkeley: University of California, 1965. 195 
pages. $6.00. Authoritative treatment. Bibliography 
and illustrations. 

Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to al-Mabdinab 
and Mecca, by Richard F. Burton; ed. by Isabel 
Burton. 2 vols. New York: Dover, 1964. 435 and 
479 pages. $2.00 each. Classic account by the well- 
known British traveler and writer. 

Burton: A Biography of Sir Richard Francis Burton, 
by Byron Farwell. New York: Avon, 1965. 495 
pages. $0.95. Popular biography of the famous 
British writer and traveler. 

Egyptian Sculptures, by T. G. H. James. New York: 
Mentor, 1966. 24 pages of text, 28 plates. $0.95. 
MQ 591. In the Mentor-UNESCO series. Excellent 
treatment, beautifully illustrated. 

-Israeli Mosaics of the Byzantine Period, by Ernst 
Kitzinger. New York: Mentor, 1965. 24 pages, 28 
plates. $0.95. Bibliography, profuse illustrations. 
The Mentor-UNESCO series. 

Anthology of Islamic Literature from the Rise of 
Islam to Modern Times, ed. with notes by James 
Kritzeck. New York: Mentor, 1965. 352 pages. 
$0.75. MT 666. Originally published in 1962, this 
volume covers scripture, prose, poetry, proverbs and 
drama down to 1800. 

The Arabian Nights Entertainment, selected and ed. 
by Andrew Lang. New York: Schocken, 1967. xvi 
+ 424 pages. $1.95. First published in 1898. 

Modern Hebrew Poetry: A Btlingual Anthology, ed. 
and tr. by Ruth Finer Mintz. Berkeley: University 
of California, 1968. liv + 345 pages. $2.50. CAL 
168. Editorial notes. Reprinted from the original 
1966 volume. 

Egyptian Folk Songs, compiled and tr. by Bahijah 
Sidgi Rashid. New York: Oak, 1964. 96 pages. 
$2.45. 


V. LANGUAGE 


The Vocalization of tbe Egyptian Syllabic Ortbogra- 
phy, by William Foxhil Albright. New Haven: 
American Oriental Society; New York: Kraus Re- 
print. 67 pages. $4.50. 

Arabic Language Handbook, by M. C. Bateson, Wash- 
ington: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1967. 124 
pages. $3.00. 

Historical Phraseology, by A. F. L. Beeston. New 
York: Cambridge, 1968. 72 pages. $1.25. Supple- 
ment to Written Arabic: An Approach to the Basic 
Structures. 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language, by C. P. Caspari. 
3rd rev. ed. London: Cambridge, 1968. 2 volumes 
in one. $4.95. 

An Introduction to Modern Literary Arabic, by David 
Cowan. New York: Cambridge, 1964. 205 pages. 
$2.45. 

Turkish Grammar, by G. L. Lewis. New York: Ox- 
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ford, 1968. 303 pages. $7.20. 

Reading and Writing Persian, by Jalil Mahmoudi. 
Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 1967. vi + 
101 pages. 

Turkish Reader for Beginners, by G. Nemeth. New 
York: Humanities Press, 1968. $5.25. 

Lexical Innovation Through Borrowing in Modern 
Standard Arabic, by? Majed F. Said. Princeton: 
Princeton University, 1967. 123 pages. $2.00. 

Elementary Turkish, by Lewis V. Thomas. Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1967. 187 pp. $4.95. 

A Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Arayan Lan- 
guages: Fascicle 8, ed. by Sir Ralph Turner. Fair 
Lawn, N. J.: Oxford, 1966. 80 pages. $4.80. 

A Dictionary of Iraqi Arabic: Arabic-English, ed. by 
D. R. Woodhead and Wayne Beene. Washington: 
Georgetown University, 1967. xiii -+ 509 pages. 
$4.00. 


VI. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 


Education 1n tbe Arab States. Published by the Arab 
Information Center, Information Paper No. 25 
(I-XII). New York: Arab Information Center, 
1966. 306 pages. Useful general compendium, 

Bread from Stones: Fifty Years of Tecbnical Assist- 
ance, ed. by John S. Badeau and Georgiana G. 
Stevens. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966. 133 pages. $1.50. The work of the Near 
East Foundation. Covers Greece, Iran, Lebanon, etc. 

Land Beyond tbe Nile, by Malcolm Forsberg. Chi- 
cago: Moody, 1967. 232 pages. $0.89. Missions in 
the Sudan. Originally published in 1958. 

Women of Algeria: An Essay om Change, by David 
C. Gordon. Cambridge: Harvard, 1968. viii + 83 
pages. Harvard Middle Eastern Monograph Series 
No. 19. A study of change in the status of Algerian 
women by a professor of history at the American 
University of Beirut. 

“Dimensions of Cultural Change in the Middle East,” 
Human Organization, Vol. 24, No. 1 (Spring 
1965), 104 pages. Edited by John Gulick. An ex- 
cellent presentation of the processes of change. 

The Politics of Social Change in the Middle Bast and 
North Africa, by Manfred Halpern. Princeton: 
Princeton University, 1965. 431 pages. $2.95. A 
basic study, originally published in 1963, of the 
transformation in process in Middle Eastern and 
North African society, by a Princeton University 
political scientist. 

Technical Education in the Arab States, by Moham- 
med K. Harby. Educational Studies and Documents 
No. 53. Paris: UNESCO, 1965. 57 pages. Excellent, 
brief, factual survey of comparative practices in 
technical education. 

From an Antique Land: Ancient and Modern in the 
Middle East, by Julian Huxley. Boston: Beacon, 
1968. 329 pages. $2.95. Originally published in 
1954, these pages contain the observation of the 
distinguished British biologist, former Director- 
General of UNESCO. 
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Political and Soctal Thought in the Contemporary 
. Middle East, ed. with notes by Kemal H. Karpat. 
New York: Praeger, 1969. 397 pages. $3.95. Pr. I 
covers political and social thought in the Arab 
countries, Pt. II Turkey and Pt. III Iran. Well 
balanced selections, with excellent editorial essays. 
By a professor at the University of Wisconsin. 

The Age of Nationalism: The First Era of Global 
History. New preface by Hans Kohn. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1968. 178 pages. $1.45. Torch 
Book 1380. Originally published in 1962. Percep- 
tive and ample treatment of Middle Eastern na- 
tionalism in the Arab world, Turkey and Iran. 
Bibliography. 

Israel and the Developing Countries: New Approaches 
to Cooperation, by L. Laufer. New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1967. $2.50. Study of Israel’s tech- 
nical assistance programs in the developing coun- 
tries, especially Africa, and their political, social 
and economic impact. 

The Passing of Traditional Society, by Daniel Lerner 
and Lucille Pevsner. New York: Macmillan, 1964. 
466 pages. $1.95. Originally published in 1958, 
this is a sociological study by a professor at MIT 
which examines urbanization, the rôle of the intel- 
lectual, and the impact of mass media on a 
changing Middle East society. 

Permanent Sovereignty over Oil Resources: A Study 
of Middle East Oil Concessions and Legal Change, 
by Muhamad A. Mughraby. Beirut: Middle East 
Research and Publishing Center, 1966. 233 pages. 
£L 22. By a Lebanese legal scholar, this volume 
discusses the changing principles of ownership and 
sovereignty over natural resources, joint-venture 
agreements, and collective bargaining techniques. 

High-Level Manpower im Economic Development 
(Turkey), by R. D. Robinson. Cambridge: Harvard, 
1967. 134 pages. $2.75. Basic study by a well- 
known specialist. 

The Challenge of Modernization: The Wests Impact 
on the Non-Western World, by I. R. Sinai. New 
York: Norton, 1965. 256 pages. $1.55. Bibliogra- 
phy. Ample discussion of the Middle. East. 

Modernization of the Arab World, ed. by J. H. 
Thompson and R. D. Reischauer. Princeton: D. 
Van Nostrand, 1966. 249 pages. $2.95. Essays 

. originally appearing in The Journal of International 
Affairs (January 1965) and Foreign Affairs. Covers 
clashing paths to modernization, politics of popu- 
lation growth, the Palestine problem, the oil prob- 
lem, etc. Comprehensive and perceptive treatment. 

Social Stratification and tbe Middle East: An Interpre- 
tation, by C. A. O. Van-Nieuwenhuijze. Leiden: 
Brill, 1965. viii + 85 pages. 12 guilders, 

The Youth of Haouch el Harimi: A Lebanese Village, 
by Judith R. Williams. Cambridge: Harvard, 1968. 
viii + 134 pages. Harvard Middle Eastern Mono- 
graph Series No. 20. Appendix and bibliography. 
Social survey of a village. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Division of Foreign Labor, Labor Law and Practice 
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in... (1) Iraq, BLS Report 221 (1962), 34 pp., 
$0.30; (2) Turkey, BLS Report 239 (1963), 70 
pp., $0.45; (3) Cyprus, BLS Report 243 (1963), 
44 pp., $0.35; (4) Saudi Arabia, BLS Report 266 
(1964), 45 pp., $0.35; (5) United Arab Republic 
(Egypt), BLS Report 275 (1965), 100 pp., $0.50; 
(6) Iran, BLS Report 276 (1964), 64 pp., $0.40; 
(7) Morocco, BLS Report 282 (1965), 73 pp, 
$0.75; (8) Tunisia, BLS Report 294 (1965), 50 
pp., $0.40; (9) Libya, BLS Report 297 (1966), 
50 pp., $0.35; (10) Lebanon, BLS Report 304 
(1966), 98 pp., $0.50; (11) Israel, BLS Report 
315 (1967), 100 pp., $0.60; (12) Jordan, BLS 
Report 322 (1967), 70 pp., $0.45. These reports 
are designed especially for the use of AID Staff, 
American businessmen, trade union and labor spe- 
cialists, and students of Middle Eastern economic 
and social development. They are brief, succinct, 
authoritative and very useful. They provide a brief 
historical, geographical, economic and social survey, 
as well as a treatment of labor law and practice in 
the country covered. Tables and selected bibli- 
ography. 


VIL. THE MIDDLE EAST IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


“Twentieth Anniversary of the League of Arab States,” 
The Arab World: Special Issue (1966). 144 pages. 
Contains material on the Arab League and on the 
development of each of the Arab states. Selected 
bibliography. 

The American Approach to the Arab World, by John 
S. Badeau. New York: Harper and Row, 1968. 209 
pages. $2.95. Published by the Council on Foreign 
Relations, this brief volume deals perceptively with 
the róle of the United States in the Middle East, 
the nature of American interests, the new forces in 
the Arab world, implements, guidelines and dilem- - 
mas of American foreign policy and then sketches 
the prospects for the future. By the Director of 
The Middle East Institute of Columbia University 
and former Ambassador to the UAR. 

The Middle East in the Muted Cold War, by John C. 
Campbell. Denver: University of Denver, 1965. 33 
pages. $1.00. Social Science Foundation and the 
Department of International Relations. Monograph 
No. 1. 

Jordan Waters Conflict, by Kathryn B. Doherty. New 
York: Carnegie, 1965. 66 pages. International Con- 
ciliation No. 553 (May 1965), 1-66. Covers the 
water system, development plans, etc., and embodies 
probably the best analysis of the applicable prin- 
ciples of international law to the problem of Jordan 
water use and distribution. 

The Suez Criss of 1956, by Anthony Eden, Lord 
Avon. Boston: Beacon, 1968. xiv + 233 pages. 
$2.95. Maps. Taken from the British Prime Minis- 
ter's memoirs, these pages cover the Suez crisis of 
1956. The authorized Eden account should be read 
with the recent works of Anthony Nutting and 
Hugh Thomas. 
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Tbe Middle East Crisis, by Lt. Gen. Sir John Bagot 
Glubb. London: Hodder and Staughton, 1967. 48 
pages. 2/. Brief sketch by the former commander 
of the Arab Legion. 

Middle East Politics: The Military Dimension, by 
J. C. Hurewitz. New York: Praeger, 1969. 553 
pages. $3.95. Surveys legacies in the Middle East, 
the róle of the military in processes of moderniza- 
tion, post-World War II politics in the area, with 
special consideration of the military, discusses the 
various types of régimes which have developed in 
the current world of the Middle East. Informative 
tables, well-selected bibliographies. 

The Day of Maysalun: A Page from the Modern 
History of the Arabs, by Sati al-Husri. Tr. by 
Sidney Glazer. Washington: Middle East Institute, 
1966. 187 pages. $2.75. Memoirs with an intro- 
duction relating the struggle of the Powers for the 
Arab lands during 1919-1920, with special refer- 
ence to France and Syria. Documentary appendix. 

The Arab Cold War, 1958-1967, by Malcolm H. 
Kerr. 2nd ed. New York: Oxford, 1967. 169 pages. 
$1.70. Originally published in 1965, this brief 
volume presents an interpretation of inter-Arab 
affairs since 1958, describing the establishment and 
breakup of the UAR, civil conflict in Yemen, Arab 
summit conferences in 1964, in the light of diver- 
gent political and ideological forces in the Arab 
world and the tactical requirements of the Egyptian 
tevolution. 

The Middle East Conflict, by Malcolm H. Kerr. New 
York: The Foreign Policy Association, 1968. 63 
pages. $0.85. Headline Book 191. A brief and 
penetrating analysis of the Arab-Israel conflict, and 
its international setting, by a UCLA political 
scientist. 

Americas Role in the Middle East, by S. Shepard 
Jones. Chicago: Laidlaw, 1966. Foreign Relations 
Series, Primarily for high school students, this 
brief work provides a description of United States 
involvement in the Middle East and describes the 
problems facing the United States. Helpful maps 
and illustrations, selected bibliography. By a pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
North Carolina, well acquainted with the Middle 
East. 

United States Interests in the Middle East, George 
Lenczowski, Project Director. Washington: Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
1968. 132 pages. $3.00. Covers political, economic 
and cultural interests, and closes with a very well- 
balanced discussion of conditions and prospects for 
peace in the Middle East. 

The Middle East and the West, by Bernard Lewis. 
Bloomington: Indiana University, 1964. 160 pages. 
$1.95. A masterly treatment of Western action and 
civilization and their impact on the Middle East. 
By a British orientalist. 

The League of Arab States: A Study in tbe Dynamics 
of Regional Organization, by Robert W. Mac- 
Donald. Princeton: Princeton University, 1967. 421 
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pages. $2.95. An important study of the origins, 
structure and development of the Arab League, 
originally published in 1965. 

Peace in the Middle East, by M. 'T. Mehdi. New York: 
New World Press, 1967. 109 pages. $1.50. A 
political tract by the founder of the Action Com- 
mittee on American-Arab Relations, which pro- 
poses the return of Arab refugees to their former 
homes and the emigration of Israeli Jews to coun- 
tries of their choice or origin. An Arab view. 

Britain’s Moment in the Middle East, 1914-1956, by 
Elizabeth Monroe. London: Methuen, 1965. 254 
pages. 16s. Originally published by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (1963), this is an authoritative discussion 
of the era of British “supremacy” in the Middle 
East, covering the period from World War I to 
the Suez conflict of 1956. By a well-known British 
specialist. 

The March to Tunis: The North African War, 1940- 
1943, by Alan Moorehead. New York: Dell, 1968. 
767 pages. $0.95. Dell 5351. Originally published 
in three volumes during 1941-1943 by Harper and 
Row, this volume covers 1) the Mediterranean 
front, 2) a year of battle, and 3) the end in Africa. 
Brilliant reporting. 

The Prospects of a Regtonal Organization in the 
Middle East, by Z. Press. Johannesburg, S. A.: 
South African Institute of International Affairs, 
1966. 110 pages. $1.40. Brief discussion of the 
problem. 

The River Jordan, by Edward Rizk. New York: Arab 
Information Center, 1964. 61 pages. Information 
Paper No. 23. By the former Director of the Arab 
League Office in London, this brief account is an 
excellent presentation of the Arab point of view 
on the problem of the Jordan River. 

The Dynamics of Nexutralism in tbe Arab World: A 
Symposium, by Fayez A. Sayegh. San Francisco: 
Chandler. 275 pages. The contributions to this 
volume, primarily by Dr. Sayegh, discuss the gen- 
eral development of Arab neutralism, nonalign- 
ment, and the philosophical and historical roots 
thereof. Selected bibliography. 

Jordan River Partition, by Georgiana G. Stevens. 
Stanford: Stanford University, 1965. 90 pages. 
$1.50. Hoover Institution Studies 6. A brief, suc- 
cinct brochure, following the author's The Jordan 
River Valley (Carnegie, 1956), this is required 
reading for an understanding of the basic problems 
of integrated water development and of current 
problems relative thereto. 

Suez, by Hugh Thomas. New York: Harper and Row, 
1969. 258 pages. $2.25. Colophon CN 138. Origi- 
nally published in 1967, Mr. Thomas, like Anthony 
Nutting, reopens the story of what happened dur- 
ing the period of the 1956 Suez conflict. 

Britain and France in the Middle East and North 
Africa, 1914-1967, by Ann Williams. New York: 
St. Martin’s, 1968. $2.25. Authoritative, general 
account of Anglo-French rivalries and interests 
during the period covered. 
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Heroes of. Arabia, by 'Abd Allah al-Tayyib al- 
Majdhub. Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1966. 
60 pages. $0.75. Illustrated. The past through the 
great men. 

Egypt, Military Society: The Army Regime, the Left, 
and Social Change Under Nasser, by Anouar Abdel- 
Malek. New York: Random House, 1968. 458 
pages. $1.95. Vintage Book V 428. A detailed and 
coherent story of the social, economic and political 
development in Egypt during 1952-1962, by an 
Egyptian Christian and socialist, who left the coun- 
try in 1959 in disillusionment. Originally pub- 
lished in French, a 40-page preface has been added 
to the English edition. 

The Arab Awakening: The Story of the Arab National 
Movement, by George Antonius. New York: Put- 
nam, 1965. 410 pages. $1.95. Capricorn 119. 
Classic statement on the development of Arab na- 
tionalism, originally published in 1939, which may 
now be consulted in association with later works 
on the subject. 

Morocco-Tunisia: Politics and Planning, by Douglas 
E. Ashford. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University, 
1965. $2.75. In a series devoted to national plan- 
ning, this volume is prepared by a specialist at 
Cornell University. 

The Egyptian Peasant, by Father Henry Habib Ayrout. 
Boston: Beacon, 1968. 158 pages. $2.95. An up- 
dated version of a minor classic, based on a 1938 
study, by the late author. Essential to an under- 
standing of the "changeless" peasant in a changing 
society. 

Algerian Voices, by Richard and Joan Brace. Prince- 
ton: D. Van Nostrand, 1965. 233 pages. $3.95. 
The travel diary of two trips to revolutionary head- 
quarters during the last year of the Algerian war, 
the authors’ central mission being to establish 
homes for children orphaned during the war. 

Morocco, Algeria, Tuntsia, by Richard M. Brace. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. $1.95. 
History and development of these three North 
African countries, duly noting differences in their 
past and current trends, 

Egypt and the Sudan, by Robert O. Collins and Robert 
L. Tignor. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1967. 180 pages. $1.95. Spectrum Book S-623. In 
the Modern Nations iu Historical Perspective series. 
Brief, concise, well-balanced discussion of land and 
people, historical development, beginnings of mod- 
ernization, the róle of Great Britain, Nasir’s Egypt 
and independent Sudan. 

Gordon of Khartoum, by Paul Charrier. New York: 
Lancer, 1966. 223 pages. $0.60. Popular biography 
of the famous British soldier who went down at 
Khartum. 

Tbe Middle East and South Asia, 1968, by Ray L. 
Cleveland. Washington: Stryker-Post Pub., 1968. 
90 pages, $1.75. Current survey. 
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Guests of the Sheik: An Ethnography of an Iraqi 
Village, by Elizabeth W. Frenea. New York: 
Doubleday, 1969. xii + 337 pages. Index. $1.75. 
Anchor book A693. 

Rebirth of a Nation: The Origins and Rise of Moroc- 
can Nationalism, 1912-1944, by John P. Halstead. 
Cambridge: Harvard, 1967. 323 pages. $3.50. A 
publication of the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies. A description of the nationalist movement, 
before the development of a strong separatist move- 
ment. Particularly good on intellectual influences 
and their adaptation to Moroccan conditions. 

The Arabs, by E. C. Hodgkin. New York: Oxford, 
1966. 127 pages. $1.20. In the Modern World 
Series, by a well-known British authority. Covers 
countries and peoples, history down to date. Tables, 
maps, and selected bibliography. 

Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, 1516-1922: A Political 
History, by P. M. Holt. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell, 
1968. 350 pages, 6 maps. $2.45. CP-79. By a well- 
known British authority; centers on internal devel- 
opments in Egypt and the Fertile Crescent. Ex- 
cellent survey. 

Syrta and Lebanon, by Albert H. Hourani. New York: 
Oxford, 1966. 402 pages. $2.90. A political essay 
by the well-known British authority, originally 
published by Oxford (RIIA) in 1946. Useful 
appendices and bibliography. 

The Desert King: The Life of Ibn Saud, by David 
Howarth. London: Mayflower, 1968. 223 pages. 
2s. Bibliography. Popularly written essay by a 
British writer. 

Impertal Outpost: Aden, by Gillian King. London 
and New York: Oxford (RIIA), 1963. 93 pages. 
$1.40. Chatham House Essays 6. Brief account. 

The Kurds and Kurdistan, by Derk Kinnane. New 
York: Oxford, 1964. 85 pages. $1.85. Brief account. 

Bankers and Pashas: International Finance and Eco- 
nomic Impertalism in Egypt, by David S. Landes. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1969. xvii + 354 
pages. $2.95. Torchbook TB 1412. 

A Short History of the Sudan, by Mandour El Mahdi. 
Fair Lawn, N. J.: Oxford, 1965. 160 pages. $1.50. 

Nasser’s Egypt, by Peter Mansfield. Baltimore: Pen- 
guin, 1966. 221 pages. $1.25. Well-written, per- 
ceptive account, by a British journalist, former 
member of the British Foreign Service. 

The Arabs, by Anthony Nutting. New York: Mentor, 
1965. 425 pages. $0.95. MQ 60. Popular historical 
and contemporary disquisition by a former British 
Minister of State in the Foreign Office. Informed 
and well-written. 

Nationalism and Revolution in the Arab World, by 
Hisham B. Sharabi. Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 
1966. 176 pages. $1.95. New Perspectives in 
Political Science 7. By a well-known authority, this 
is an excellent survey of the problems of revolution 
and nationalism in the Middle East and North 
Africa. It contains not merely a well-selected bibli- 
ography, but a very convenient appendix of basic 
statements, documents and programs, 
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Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, by W. Robert- 
son Smith. Boston: Beacon, 1968. xxviii + 281 
pages. $2.95. Reprint of the 1903 edition, With 
notes. 

Farouk, by Michael Stern. New York: Bantam, 1965. 
277 pages. $0.75. Popular story of an unpopular 
Egyptian ruler of recent years. 

Facets of Arab Nationalism, by Hans E. Tutsch. 
Detroit: Wayne University, 1965. 157 pages. $2.75. 
Political Science, Wayne Book 16. By a Swiss corre- 
spondent of the Newe Zurcher Zettung, this book 
covers the impact of Western civilization, Arab- 
Islamic unity, the quest for unity, Arab dissensions. 
Selected bibliography. 

The Syrian Social Nationalist Party: An Ideological 
Analysis, by Labib Zuwiyya Yamak. Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1966. 177 pages. $3.50. An interpretation 
and analysis of the first party in the Arab East to 
develop a definite doctrine, but which did not win 
popular support. 

International Relations in the New Africa, by I. 
William  Zartman. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966. $1.95. Covers, among other 
things, North Africa, with discussion of inter- 
national security, conflicting ideologies, internal 
problems, patterns and trends. Illustrations and 
bibliography. 

Lawyers, the Rule of Law and Liberalism in Modern 
Egypt, by Farhat J. Ziadeh. Stanford: Hoover 
Institution, 1968. 177 pages. $2.70. A study of the 
public róle of Western-trained Egyptian lawyers. 


IX. ISRAEL AND THE ARAB-ISRAEL 
CONFLICT 


“The Arab-Israeli Confrontation of June 1967,” The 
Arab World: Special Issue, Vol. XIV, Nos. 10-11 
(1969). Ed. by Ibrahim Abu-Lughod. New York: 
Arab Information Center, 1969. 80 pages. The 
contributions cover the Arab image, the place of 
Jerusalem in Islam and Arab history, the crisis of 
May-June 1967, the conflict, the problem in the 
UN, US policy, the American left, and the mass 
media, Contributors include A. L. Tibawi, Hisham 
B. Sharabi, Ibrahim Abu-Lughod, and Michael 
Suleiman. One of the best presentations of Arab 
views. 

Eichmann in Jerusalem, by Hannah Arendt. New 
York: Viking, 1965. 312 pages. $1.65. A Compass 
Book. A distinguished political philosopher ex- 
amines the “banality of evil” in the Eichmann trial 
in Jerusalem. 

The 48 Hour War: The Arab-Israel Conflict, by A. 
Benson. New York: IN Publishing Co., 1967. 184 
pages. $0.95. Instant history, presuming to cover 
the June 1967 blitzkrieg. 

The Six Day War, by Randolph S. and Winston S. 
Churchill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967; Balti- 
more: Penguin, 1968. 218 pages. $0.95. High 
quality instant history, devoted to the immediate 
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period of the June blitzkrieg. 

Diary of tbe Sinai Campaign, by Major-General 
Moshe Dayan. New York: Harper and Row, 1969. 
236 pages. $2.25. Originally published in 1967, 
this volume contains selections from the diary of 
the Israeli commander during the Sinai conflict in 
1956, now Defense Minister. Needs to be read in 
connection with the Nutting and Hugh Thomas 
volumes concerning the period. 

Six Days in June (June 5-10, 1967): Israel’s Fight for 
Survival, by R. J. Donovan. New York: New 
American Library, 1967. 160 pages. $0.75. Signet 
Book T3286. Journalistic potboiler. 

Israel and World Politics: Roots of the Third Arab- 
Israeli War, by Theodore Draper. New York: 
Viking, 1968. 278 pages. $2.25. While this volume 
is much better than the potboilers, it lacks back- 
ground treatment of the issues and problems of the 
conflict. It is especially valuable for its documentary 
appendix. 

Politics in Israel, by Leonard J. Fein. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1967. 240 pages. An analysis of internal 
politics in Israel, dealing with ideologies, structures, 
etc, by a professor at MIT. A hardback revised 
edition appeared in 1968 under the title of Israel: 
Politics end. People (Boston: Little, Brown, 1968), 
338 pages. $6.95. Perceptive and sympathetic. 

Tbe End of the Jewish People? By George Fried- 
mann. Tr. from the French by Eric Mosbacher. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1968. 307 pages. 
$1.45. Hard cover editions published in 1965 
(French) and 1967 (English). By a French soci- 
ologist of Jewish heritage, this volume probes 
deeply into problems of Israeli policy, especially 
Israeli nationalism, and raises basic questions as to 
Israel’s relations with Jewish communities in the 
Diaspora. 

The Case for Israel, by Frank Gervasi. New York: 
Viking, 1967. 258 pages. $1.95. A journalistic 
account, with much propaganda, of Israel’s “story” 
from 1917 to 1967. 

Palestine Occupied, by Sami Hadawi. New York: 
Arab Information Center, 1968. 104 pages. Orig- 
inally published in 1959, the revised edition carries 
the story substantially down to date, with much 
documentary citation. 

“The Middle East Crisis: Test of International Law,” 
Lew and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 33, No. 1 
(Winter 1968), 193 pages. Ed. by John W. Hal- 
derman. Papers presented during a symposium at 
Duke University, covering various phases of the 
Middle East conflict. 

Justice in Jerusalem, by G. Hausner. New York: 
Schocken, 1968. Illustrated. Originally published 
in 1966. By the prosecutor in the Eichmann trial. 

A Hundred Hours to Suez, by R. D. Henriques. New 
York: Pyramid, 1967. 221 pages. $0.75. Essentially 
an account of the Israeli military campaign in 1956. 

Israel: An Echo of Eternity, by A. J. Heschel. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1969. $1.95. The 
deeper roots in the establishment of the new state. 
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Ihe Arabs im Israel, 1948-1966, by Sabri Jiryis. 
Beirut: Institute for Palestine Studies, 1968. 180 
pages. Well-documented account of the position of 
Arabs in Israel, originally published in Hebrew by 
an Israeli Arab. 

Tbe Arab-Israeli Conflict: The 1967 Campaign. 
Keesing’s Research Report. New York: Scribnet’s, 
1968. 55 pages. $1.45. Useful as a guide. 

Balfour and Palestine, 1917-1967: A New Look at 
the Balfour Declaration Fifty Years After the Event, 
by Jon Kimche. London: 1968. 188 pages, 10sGd. 
By a well-known Anglo-Zionist writer. 

The Israeli-Arab Reader: A Documentary History of 
the Middle East Conflict, ed. by Walter Laqueur. 
New York: Bantam, 1969. $1.25. A collection of 

— .42 documents and 15 interpretive essays. Valuable 
for its convenience. 

Israel: A History of the Jewish People, by Rufus 
Learsi. Cleveland and New York: World Publish- 
ing Co., 1966. 715 pages. $3.45. Meridian Book 
199. Some historical backgrounds to understanding 
the emergence of Israel. 

“The Zionist-Israel Juridical Claims to Constitute 
“The Jewish People’ Nationality Entity and to Con- 
fer Membership in it: An Appraisal in Public 
International Law.” Reprinted from The George 
Washington Law Review, Vol. 32, No. 4 (June 
1964), 983-1075. By W. T. Mallison, Jr. $1.50. 
A basic legal analysis of this important subject 
by a professor of law at The George Washington 
University. 

"Ihe Legal Problems Concerning the Juridical Status 
and Political Activities of the Zionist Organization/ 
Jewish Agency: A Study in International and 
United States Law," reprinted from The William 
and Mary Law Review, Vol 9, No. 3 (Spring 
1968), 555-629. Also reprinted by the Institute for 
Palestine Studies, Beirut, 1968 (Monograph Series 
14). By W. T. Mallison, Jr. First basic legal study 
of the subject. 

Israel, by Elizabeth Nussbaum. New York: Oxford, 
1968. 127 pages. $1.35. Modern World Series. 
Popular, sympathetic treatment. 

Inside Jerusalem: City of Destiny, by Arnold Olsen. 
Glendale, California: Regal Books, 1968. 241 
pages. $0.95. Popular treatment. 

Zion Reconsidered, by Rabbi Jakob J. Petuchowki. 
New York: Twayne, 1966. 143 pages. $4.50. Re- 
examination of Zionism; relationship of Israeli to 
American Jews and questioning of the idea that 
Israel should be the one center of Judaism. 

Jerusalem Through the Ages, by C. F. Pfeiffer. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Baker, 1967. 94 pages. $1.95. 
Illustrated. Popular treatment. 

Israel: Miracle in the Desert, by Terence Prittie. 
Baltimore: Penguin, 1968. Pelican A1018. Revised 
edition of a panegyric which appeared originally 
in 1967. 

Fighting Heroes of Israel, ed. by H. U. Ribalow. New 
York: New American Library, 1967. x + 240 
pages. $0.95. Popular account. 
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Israel and the Arabs, by Maxime Rodinson. London: 
Penguin, 1968. 239 pages. 5s. Published originally 
in Paris (1968) under the title of Israel e£ le refus 
arabe: 75 ans d’histoire, this is a brilliant and pro- 
found analysis of the problem by a French soci- 
ologist. 

From War to War: The Arab-Israeli Confrontation, 
1948-1967, by Nadav Safran. New York: Pegasus, 
1969. 464 pages. $2.95. Study of conflict and con- 
frontation of Arabs with Israel during 1948-1967, 
covering inter-Arab relations and involvement of 
Great Powers. Especially good on military aspects 
of the 1956 and 1967 aspects of the long war. 
Comprehensive, sympathetic to Israel. 

Israel Today: A Profile, by Nadav Safran. New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1965. 95 pages. $0.75. 
Headline Book No. 170. Brief and popular account. 

Light on Israel, by Maurice Samuel. New York: 
Knopf, 1968. 212 pages. $4.95. Although instruc- 
tive relative to Israel, Zionism and the Arab-Israel 
confrontation, the book is very partisan and per- 
sonal. 

Zionism and Zionists in Soviet Russia: Greatness and 
Drama, by Joseph B. Schechtman. New York: 
Zionist Organization, 1966. 95 pages. $0.50. By a 
Zionist Revisionist. 

Children of tbe Kibbutz, by Melford E. Spiro, with 
Audrey G. Spiro. New York: Schocken, 1965. 500 
pages. $2.95. An account of the life of children 
in the kibbutzim, originally published in 1958. 

Russian Interests im Palestine, 1882-1914: A Study 
of Religious and Educational Enterprises, by 'Theo- 
fanis G. Stavrou. Thessaloniki, Greece: Institute 
for Balkan Studies, 1963. 249 pages. Discusses 
historical backgrounds, Russian church missions, 
development of The Palestine Society. Selected 
bibliography. Should be read with works on Russian 
and Soviet policy in the Middle East and with those 
which sketch American, French and British activi- 
ties in missionary and educational work. 

Strike Zion! By W. Stevenson. New York: Bantam, 
1967. With a special section by Leon Uris. 143 
pages. $0.95, Another potboiler on the June 1967 
blitzkrieg. 

Cross Roads to Israel: Palestine from Balfour to Bevin, 
by Christopher Sykes. London: New English 
Library, 1967. 413 pages. 10s6d. Mentor 5008. 
Bibliography. Paper edition of the original work 
published in 1966. Perceptive treatment by a some- 
what troubled author. 

The Jews: Biography of a People, by Judd Teller. 
New York: Bantam, 1966. 311 pages. This is a 
profile, not strictly a history. Brief and popular 
treatment from the most ancient of days to the 
present. 

Welfare State and Welfare Soctety (Israel), by Judd 
Teller. New York: American Histadrut Cultural 
Exchange Institute, 1967. $3.00. 

Trial and Error: The Autobiography of Chaim Weiz- 
mann, by Chaim Weizmann. New York: Schocken, 
1966. xviii + 493 pages. Illustrations, Maps, $2.95. 
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Originally published in 1949, these are brilliantly 
written memoirs of the Zionist leader and first 
President of Israel. Required reading for all stu- 
dents of the Palestine problem. 

Bible and Sword, by Barbara Wertheim. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1968. 412 pages. $2.95. A 
reprint, which deals with Great Britain and 
Palestine. 


X. THE NORTHERN TIER 


Education and Social Awakening im Iran, by Reza 
Arasteh. Leiden: Brill, 1962; New York: Heinman, 
1966. 144 pages. $5.00. Originally published in 
1962, this is an excellent introduction to the 
subject. 

Modern Iran, by Peter Avery. London: Benn, 1967. 
527 pages. 25s. Originally published in 1965, and 
written by a Lecturer in Persian and Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, this volume in the 
Nations of the Modern World series provides an 
historical background, but concentrates on more 
recent developments, including social and economic 
reform. Brief, selected bibliography. 

Nationalism in Iran, by Richard W. Cottam. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh, 1967. 319 pages. 
$2.50. The first comprehensive and systematic 
treatment of Iranian nationalism, by a University of 
Pittsburgh political scientist. Critical of the Shah 
and his government. Originally published in 1964. 

Turkey, by Roderic H. Davison. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. 182 pages. $1.95. 
Spectrum Book S-626. In The Modern Nations in 
Historical Perspective. Well-balanced, scholarly, 
brief and succinct treatment of the Ottoman back- 
grounds and the development of the Turkish Re- 
public down to date. Brief bibliographical essay. 
By a professor of history at The George Washing- 
ton University. 

Les Relations turco-soviétiques et la question des 
détroits, by Feridun Cemal Erkin. Ankara, Turkey: 
Basnur Matbaasi, 1968. 540 pages. LT 50.00. A 
magesterial work on the subject by the former 
Turkish foreign minister and Ambassador to the 
United States, which provides an historical back- 
ground and then deals basically with the problem 
roughly from Montreux (1936) to the present. 
Selected bibliography and documentary appendix. 

The Heritage of Persia, by Richard N. Frye. New 
York: Mentor, 1966. 349 pages. $0.95. MQ 662. 
By the Aga Khan Professor of Iranian at Harvard 
University, this scholarly-popular work, originally 
published in 1963, is a study of ancient Persia and 
its civilization. It covers a land of contrasts, Iranian 
traditions, Iran and the West, the Hellenistic era, 
the adaptable Arsacids, heirs of the Achaemenids, 
and the Persian conquest of Islam. Profusely illus- 
trated; bibliographical notes. 

The Emergence of Modern Turkey, by Bernard Lewis. 
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London and New York: Oxford (RIIA), 1968. 
511 pages. $3.50. This is a revised edition of 
Professor Lewis’ classic account, originally pub- 
lished in 1961, of the róles of history, politics, 
economics and religion in the emerging economic 
and social order of Turkey from the beginnings of 
Westernization. The new edition carries the story 
down to date. Most comprehensive one volume ac- 
count, by a well-known British orientalist. 

Turkey in Pictures, by James Nach. New York: 
Sterling, 1965. 64 pages. $1.00. Popular text, with 
illustrations and a map. 

The Eastern Question: The Last Phase. A Study in 
Greek-Turkish Diplomacy, by Harry J. Psomiades. 
Thessaloniki, Greece: The Institute for Balkan 
Studies, 1968. 143 pages. $5.00. A brief, well- 
documented study, which covers the period of 
World War I and the Lausanne Conference, with 
discussion of Hellenism and Ottoman-Turkish im- 
perialism, the Greek revival, the end of the Otto- 
man Empire and the Turkish revival, the Greco- 
Turkish struggle for Thrace and the Aegean Islands, 
the exchange and the status of minorities, the status 
of the Patriarchate, and the Lausanne settlement in 
perspective. Documentary appendix and selected 
bibliography. By the Chairman of the Department 
of Political Science at Queens College of the City 
University of New York. 

The Northern Tier: Afghanistan, Iran, and Turkey, 
by Rouhollah K. Ramazani. Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1966. 142 pages. Van Nostrand Search- 
light Book No. 32. Concise study of the prospects 
and problems. Brief discussion of regional, political, 
social, economic and cultural change. By a pro- 
fessor at the University of Virginia, 

Vital Issues in Modern Armenian History: A Docu- 
mentary Expose of Misrepresentations in Turkish 
Historiography, by E. K. Sarkisian and R. G. 
Sahakian. Tr. and ed. with an introduction, maps 
and postscript by Elisha B. Chrakian. Watertown, 
Mass.: Armenian Studies, 1965. 82 pages. $3.00. 

Turkish Village, by Arthur Paul Stirling. New York: 
Wiley and Sons, 1966. xiii + 316 pages. Illustra- 
tions, maps, selected bibliography. $1.95. Originally 
published in London in 1966, this is a study of 
a Turkish village, in its traditional setting, and 
the changes which have occurred in its develop- 
ment. 

The Ottoman Empire: Its Record and Legacy, by 
Wayne S. Vuchinich. Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 
1965. 191 pages. $1.95. Anvil 80. A brief survey, 
with illustrative citations and selected bibliography. 
By a Stanford University historian. 

Political Modernization in Jaban and Turkey, ed. by 
Robert E. Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University, 1968. 512 pages. $3.45. 
Originally published in 1964, this volume contains 
well-selected contributions on the processes of 
modernization. 
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GENERAL 


BRITAIN AND THE PERSIAN GULF, 1795-1880, 
by J. B. Kelly. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1968. xiv + 911 pages. Appen. Bibl. 

-- — Index. $33.60. 


Reviewed by Robert Geran Landen 


Just a few years ago scholarly treatments of 
the modern history of the Persian Gulf were 
scarce, but recently a number of serious works 
on the subject have been printed. Certainly, the 
most staggeringly monumental of all the recent 
publications—at least in sheer bulk—is Mr. 
Kelly’s opus of over nine hundred pages. Ac- 
cording to its author, a British educated New 
Zealander currently teaching at the University 
of Wisconsin, this book was written “to describe 
the foundation and growth of British political 
influence in the Gulf in the nineteenth century.” 

Constructed on chronological lines, the study 
details the extension of British power over the 
Persian Gulf during the nineteenth century 
until the conclusion of the landmark Anglo- 
Bahrayn “exclusive agreement" of 1880. Also, 
the publication includes a bibliography useful 
for its appraisal of selected British manuscript 
deposits, and a good index which is most wel- 
come given the absence of any topical guidance 
through the long narrative. The most satisfying 
portion of the volume focuses on the establish- 
ment of the British supervised trucial system 
in the Gulf between 1819 and 1853; this 
segment is based largely upon Mr. Kelly's 1956 
London Ph.D. dissertation. | 

The text is founded upon a huge trove of 
data exhaustively culled from British govern- 
mental archives—especially those of the India 
Office and the Foreign Office; no apparent use 
was made of other European or of Arabic, 
Persian, or Ottoman sources. Consequently, the 
book’s primary value is that it sets down in 


great detail the specifics of the construction, 
implementation and development of many fea- 
tures of British policy vis-a-vis the Gulf as seen 
through the eyes of those Britons most con- 
cerned with the process. As such it will be a 
useful reference for specialists. - - 

But in several respects Mr. Kelly's production 
is disappointing, particularly in its proportions 
and its perspective. Generally, the difficulties of 
proportion stem from Mr. Kelly’s passion for 
giving us virtually everything—including long 
verbatim quotations from documents—that he 
has uncovered on a given topic. Could nothing 
extraneous have been omitted? The tome would 
be better history if its writer had depended 
more on finely polished evidence, more on 
analysis and interpretation, but less on a massive 
volume of evidence. Conversely, one wishes that 
less space was devoted to certain more-than- 
adequately-covered topics in order to make 
room for a discussion of certain essentials that 
ate at best underplayed. This is an avowedly 
political study so its brief treatment of eco- 
nomic and social matters is understandable! Yet 
important aspects of Britain's political róle in 
the Gulf are slighted too. What about the direct 
and significant influence exerted by the Indian 
population resident in the Gulf in matters such 
as extraterritoriality upon the extension of 
British political involvement there? After all, 
most "British" subjects in the region during 
the nineteenth century were Indians. 

As for the book's shortcomings of perspec- 
tive, these are rooted in its determinedly 
Europo-centered cultural bias. Perhaps Mt. 
Kelly has allowed the prejudices of the empire- 
building Britons who wrote the despatches, etc., 
upon which he relies so heavily, to color his own 
judgments of Persian Gulf realities. At any 
rate, an almost Victorian aura permeates the 
volume. For example, the complex W/ahhabi 
revivalist movement is summarized (p. 45) as 
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follows: "What began as a movement of re- 
ligious reform acquired political and secular 
Characteristics as it gained momentum, until at 
its apogee, it was little more than a barbarian 
conquest . . .” On the other hand, according to 
Mr. Kelly, the British “sacrifices” brought 
“peace, justice, and the rule of law to the Gulf 
in the nineteenth century . . ." Probably the 
central cheme in the history of the Persian Gulf 
during the nineteenth century was the collision 
of the modern civilization represented by Great 
Britain with the basically medieval civilization 
of the various regional polities. The book does 
not make this point, and so it misses the real 
and lasting historical significance of the British 
róle in the Gulf during the nineteenth century. 


A ROBERT GERAN LANDEN is a professor of history 
at the University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


EGYPT AND CROMER: A STUDY IN ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN RELATIONS, by Afaf Lutfi al- 
Sayyid. London: John Murray and New 
York: Praeger, 1968. xiii + 208 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. 45s and $8.50. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Tignor 


To ardent British imperialists of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries Lord 
Cromer was an archetypal colonial administra- 
tor. Cecil Rhodes was lionized for his territorial 
acquisitions; Lord Lugard for his sophisticated 
system of ruling Northern Nigeria indirectly; 
and Cromer for mastering Egypt, valued by all 
the European states and especially by the British 
because it lay astride the trade route to the East. 
Cromer governed this country from 1883 until 
1907, and a grateful British populace rewarded 
him with a peerage and.at his retirement from 
Egypt with a special parliamentary grant of 
£50,000. 

The passing of time, however, has tarnished 
Cromer’s reputation. The only biography that 
exists is an authorized and largely uncritical 
work by the Marquess of Zetland. In most con- 
temporary historical writing his endeavors in 
Egypt have been dealt with quite critically. The 
most recent study, an eminently fair work by 
Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid entitled Egypt and Cromer, 
is no exception to this rule. Cromer is presented 
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as an inflexible and domineering personality, 
whose lack of understanding of Egyptian na- 
tionalism exacerbated Anglo-Egyptian relations. 
The author is an Egyptian, the daughter of 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, one of the most re- 
spected Egyptian nationalists of the Cromer 
era. Her background enables her, as she men- 
tions in the preface, “to present the Egyptian 
side of the question as well as the European 
one.” 

The focus of the book is Anglo-Egyptian 
relations during the Cromer era (1883-1907). 
Attention is directed to the nationalist move- 
ment and the way the British dealt with it. The 
analysis is careful, measured, precise and em- 
pirical. This is the story of personalities—of 
the relationship between Lord Cromer and two 
Khedives, Tawfiq and ‘Abbas. The Egyptian 
nationalist movement is seen largely through 
the eyes of its leading figures: Mustafa Kamil, 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
and ‘Ali Yusif. The narrative is essentially one 
of court politics and focuses on the relations 
between British rulers and important Egyptians. 
The material is extremely well written, and the 
apt illustration always seems at hand, presum- 
ably because the author was able to gather a 
great deal of information from friends and 
acquaintances in Egypt although these sources 
are not indicated in the footnotes. 

Some of the virtues, however, tend also to be 
weaknesses. The presentation is severely em- 
pirical; the author refrains from defining and 
making general comments about such crucial 
matters as imperialism and nationalism. Court 
politics is so much the focus of the essay that 
the reader cannot help but wonder what is 
happening outside Cairo and Alexandria, par- 
ticularly among the uneducated and poor, and 
whether these developments have any bearing 
on the events being described. 


A ROBERT L. TIGNOR is an associate professor in 
the department of history at Princeton Univetsity. 


ARAB WORLD 


IRAQ UNDER QASSEM: À POLITICAL HISTORY 
1958-63, by Uriel Dann. New York: Praeger, 
1969. xvi + 380 pages. Illus. Bibl. Index. 
$10.00. 
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Reviewed by Phebe Ann Marr 


Since 1958, Iraq has progressively retreated 
behind its own Iron Curtain making it exceed- 
ingly difficult for Westerners to interpret events 
in that country with accuracy and fairness. Dr. 
Dann's book, the first political history of Iraq 
during its first five years of “liberation,” is 
therefore a welcome contribution. Dr. Dann, 
presently Lecturer in modern Middle Eastern 
history at Tel Aviv University, was born in 
Berlin and educated at the University of London 
and Hebrew University. 

Limiting himself strictly to a narrative of 
political events, Dr. Dann gives a detailed ac- 
count of the way in which the revolutionary 
régime’s early impetus for social and political 
reform was dissipated during its first two years 
by personal power struggles among the Free 
Officers and the bitter conflict between the Arab 
nationalists and the communists, leading to the 
demise of the political parties and the “death 
and decay” of political life. Of particular value 
are the descriptions of the origins and develop- 
ment of the Free Officers’ Movement, the un- 
successful Mosul rebellion of 1959, the attempt 
on Qasim's life, and the communist challenge 
to the government (to which about half of the 
book is devoted ). 

Several interrelated themes are brought forth 
in the book to explain the failure of the régime. 
One, mentioned in the introduction, states that 
"there is no Iraqi nation, nor is there a tradition 
of cooperation to cement the various communi- 
ties.” One of Qasim's errors (as well as those 
of his successors) was to force a rigid interpre- 
tation of nationhood (embodied in himself) 
on communities unprepared to accept it, thereby 
precipitating the rupture with the Kurds and 
severely alienating the Shi‘ah. Another lay in 
Qasim’s personality. The “sole leader” is de- 
picted as a “loner” who took few, if any, of his 
colleagues into his confidence. A superb tac- 
tician who was able to outmaneuver his political 
opponents, he alienated all those on whom he 
should have been able to depend for support 
and survived only because he managed to ex- 
haust his opposition. 

The only substantive criticism of the book 
lies not in Dann's analysis which is, in general, 
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sound, but in his source material which is, in 
the main, the contemporary Iraqi press and 
radio. Both are strictly censored and frankly 
propagandistic. The press can and does yield . 
much useful data, but until such time as 
memoirs are published, such material should be 
supplemented with oral accounts by partici- 
pants. Perhaps Dr. Dann did obtain such ac- 
counts. If so, they are not identified for obvious 
reasons. This may account for a number of 
errors. For example, Nuri al-Sa'id was not killed 
by the mob (p. 30). He died in a shooting 
match with several army officers, and only after 
his burial was his body disinterred and mal- 
treated. It was not Nuri who "engineered" the 
Arab Federation of Iraq and Jordan (p. 12), 
but the Crown Prince, although Nuri later went 
along with it and became the Federation's prime 
minister. There are errors but they are not 
serious. 


More important, the book leans heavily on 
press and radio excerpts, whereas more back- 
ground material would have given the reader a 
better understanding of the underlying forces 
at work. Sometimes Dr. Dann merely cites a 
newspaper or radio version of an event without 
analysis where it is necessary. For example, in 
the case of tbe land reform decree, a major act 
of Qasim's régime, the act is summarized (pp. 
56-60), and we are given some speeches by 
Qasim and the Minister of Agriculture on the 


‘intent of the reform and later in the book a 


few references to distribution (again based on 
official statements). More useful would have 
been some analysis of the difficulties in apply- 
ing the Jaw, the extent to which it has been 
executed and the implications of its admitted 
failure for the régime. Other examples could 
be cited if space permitted. 


Some of these shortcomings could have been 
avoided had the book been cut and more care- 
fully edited. Without some analysis or explana- 
tion such things as the interview between Nasir 
and Qasim (p. 190) and the Provisional Con- 
stitution (p. 36) should have been relegated 
to the appendix. Nevertheless, despite these 
criticisms, the book constitutes a major source 
for the events of these years and should be read 
by everyone interested in the country and the 
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area. Given the difficulty facing any scholar 

undertaking research in Iraq, Dr. Dann has done 

a very commendable job. 

A PHEBE ANN MARR is a research fellow at the 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard 
University. 

THE PRECARIOUS REPUBLIC: POLITICAL MOD- 
ERNIZATION IN LEBANON, by Michael C. 
Hudson. New York: Random House, 1968. 
xvi + 335 pages. Bibl. Index. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Michael W. Suleiman 


This is a most valuable book and a welcome 
addition to the recent literature on Lebanon. 
Professor Hudson masterfully utilizes political 
science concepts to analyze and assess the per- 
formance of the Lebanese political system. He 
‘is fully in command of his subject and does not 
allow the details to obscure the main points. 
The book is extremely well written and free of 
jargon. 

The author effectively makes use of and tests 
the ideas of Kar] Deutsch and Samuel Hunting- 
ton on social mobilization and institution build- 
ing which accompany modernization. In order 
to do this, he states the problem and then pro- 
vides a detailed account of Lebanon's politics. 
Though much of this section is familiar ma- 
terial, it is recast in a new and constructive 
framework. First the stresses on the body politic 
are discussed: the fragmented political culture, 
‘the problems of rapid social mobilization, and 
the consequent political crises. Then the main 
actors both inside and outside the “establish- 
ment” are ably presented. l 

There is no doubt that it is in the third 
part, “Institutional Performance,” that Professor 
Hudson makes his major contribution to the 
study of Lebanon and political science. In this 
section, he assesses the viability and direction 
of several governmental institutions to deter- 
mine just how "precarious" the Lebanese repub- 
lican structure is. His brilliant study of election 
trends and parliamentary representation reflects 
both his extensive knowledge of Lebanese 
politics as well as his skill in the use of the 
best available analytical tools in political science. 

The discussion of the presidency points up 
the dilemma as well as the potential of the 
office. “The same circumstances that require in- 
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creasing Presidential authority make the Presi- 
dent increasingly authoritarian because there 
are no sufficiently institutionalized power bases 
to check Presidential power" (p. 262). One 
potential base of power which Professor Hud- 
son would like to see developed is a "country- 
wide, left-of-center social-democratic party." A 
strong argument can be, and is, presented in 
favor of such a development, Such a party would 
recruit into useful service the educated élite 
who are alienated and frustrated. 

But how feasible is it to establish a party of 
this kind? Dr. Hudson is aware of the difficul- 
ties but points out the potential as wel]. One 
major obstacle is the sectarianism which per- 
meates the system. Dr. Hudson suggests that 
"the party would be avowedly multisectarian," 
recognizing that sectarianism is likely to remain 
an important force in the country for some time 
to come. This proposal assumes that the “edu- 
cated and mobilized people" are sophisticated 
enough (or realistic enough?) to recognize that 
such a compromise is essential for the well 
being and perhaps survival of Lebanon. Pro- 
fessor Hudson's study has presented evidence 
that the loads on the Lebanese political system 
are increasing faster than the capabilities. The 
question is: Are there enough concerned Leba- 
nese who are willing to sacrifice both in ma- 
terial wealth and ideological commitments to 
relieve the strains and save the system? 

Professor Hudson spent a long period of time 
in Lebanon and conducted over one hundred 
forma] interviews. The knowledge and insight 
he provides will be appreciated by all those 
interested in Lebanon's political future. 

A MICHAEL W. SULEIMAN is an associate professor 


in the department of political science at Kansas 
State University in Manhattan, Kansas. 


EGYPT 


LAWYERS, THE RULE OF LAW, AND LIBERAL- 
ISM IN MODERN EGYPT, by Farhat J. Ziadeh. 
Stanford: Hoover Institution, 1968. Publ. 
Series no. 75. xii + 159 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$7.00. $2.70 in paper. 


Reviewed by Peter A. Sutherland 


Professor Ziadeh draws on the memoirs of 
Egyptian lawyers, the records of the Egyptian 
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bar associations, and articles from Arabic news- 
papers and legal journals, to trace the róle of 
the Bar in establishing a liberal tradition, na- 
tional independence, and constitutionalism in 
Egypt. He takes us quickly through modern 
Egyptian history from the time of Muhammad 
‘Alt, sketching the elements of secularization 
and modernization which gave rise to a 
Western-oriented legal profession. He proceeds 
to describe the activity of lawyers in nationalist 
movements, their impact as a force for liberal- 
ism in the nation as a whole, and their per- 
formance as campaigners for reform of the 
legal system itself. In a final, excellent summary 
chapter the author touches on the lawyers' fall 
from grace in the Revolution of 1952, which 
reduced their status from that of liberal leaders 
of society to one of technicians in the service 
of soldiers and technocrats, men less interested 
in legal debate than in "getting things done.” 


Professor Ziadeh's account brings out the 
ironies of history: the importance of Muham- 
mad 'Alrs autocratic innovations in preparing 
the way for the assault on autocracy; the signifi- 
cance of the Mixed Courts in requiring the 
creation of a Bar qualified and eager to elimi- 
nate them, as affronts to sovereignty; and, un- 
kindest cut of all, the fact that it took a revolu- 
tionary régime, opposed in practice and prin- 
ciple by most Egyptian lawyers, to decree funda- 
mental legal changes which liberal members of 
the Bar had been demanding for years. 


The lawyers were more successful as leaders 
in the struggle for national independence than 
in the parallel one for establishment of stable, 
constitutional rule, as the sequence of abrogated 
and suspended Egyptian constitutions testifies. 
The eclipse of the legal profession in Nasir's 
Egypt was surely the result of the close, not to 
say exclusive, identification of the Bar with the 
landed and business classes whose leadership of 
the nation was declared bankrupt by the mili- 
tary in the wake of the Palestine conflict fiasco 
of 1948. 

Professor Ziadeh draws heavily on speeches 
and resolutions produced at meetings of the 
National Bar Association, and on appeals before 
the courts and in the press, to sustain his thesis 
that there was a fundamental liberalism in 
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Egyptian legal thought during the four decades 
preceding President Nasir’s revolution. Such 
documents may be the true measure of an in- 
formed liberalism, but some readers might wish - 
to have more examples provided of active, dis- 
interested leadership by the Bar in liberal social 
causes. Professor Ziadeh takes a long view, 
however, concluding that the liberal tradition 
developed among Egyptian lawyers played a 
large part in creation of the Rule of Law which 
remains the "guiding principle of the Egyptian 
legal system" today, apart from matters involv- 
ing political freedoms. 


This does not set out to be either a political 
history of Egypt or an account of the conflict 
between Islamic conservatism and the need for 
modernization. It serves both studies well, how- ^ 
ever, and its approach—that of analyzing the 
róle of a particular profession through times of 
rapidly changing social and political conditions 
—should interest anyone concerned with the 
mechanics of change in the Middle East. 


A PETER A. SUTHERLAND, a lawyer and a Foreign 
Service Officer, is currently stationed in the Con- 
sulate General of the United States in Jerusalem. 


HORN OF AFRICA 


DJIBOUTI AND THE HORN OF AFRICA, by 
Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff.~ 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1968. 
xiii + 226 pages. Notes. Illus. Bibl. Index. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by Herbert S. Lewis 


Books on Djibouti and French Somaliland 
are rare in French, let alone in English. In their 
latest volume ‘Thompson and Adloff have col- 
lected, from widely scattered sources, a mass of 
material on the history, government, politics 
and economics of Djibouti and have put it to- 
gether in a solid, useful and up-to-date intro- 
duction to this country and its problems. The 
book is a worthwhile addition to the literature 
on the Horn of Africa generally. 


The Territoire Francais des Afars et des Issas 
(the new name of the region whose former 
designation, Cóte Francaise des Somalis, is now 
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a political embarrassment), because of its stra- 
tegic location and the complex ethnic and na- 
tional ambitions within it and surrounding it, 
is increasingly a source of political conflict. This 
conflict confers on the little colony a signifi- 
cance its tiny population (under 90,000) and 
poor arid land do not. The Somali Republic 
includes the territory within its irredentist 
claims, while Ethiopia currently depends heavily 
on the port facilities at Djibouti and on the 
Franco-Ethiopian railroad. (Of course, Djibouti 
is even more dependent economically on Ethio- 
pia’s patronage.) At the moment, and presum- 
ably only for the short run, the Territory re- 
mains a French dependency, thereby forestalling 
a possible clash between Ethiopia and the 
Somali Republic, the result of which might be 
the annexation of the little Territory by one of 
the larger powers. 


While many of the Territory’s Somalis might 
wish to be part of Greater Somalia, the Afar, 
whose ethnic relatives are in Ethopia, probably 
do not want to be part of any other state, cer- 
tainly not Somalia. (Although the urban 
Somalis and recent immigrants from Somalia 
align themselves with the pan-Somali move- 
ment, the Territory’s main indigenous Somali 
group, the Issa, may not, since they generally 
identified themselves as Issa, rather than Somali, 
at least until recently.) Thompson and Adloff 
give an extensive and generally fair account of 
Djibouti’s internal and international political 
problems. With only occasional lapses into 
normative terminology (e.g. the characteriza- 
tion of one political leader as "politically oppor- 
tunistic and unstable," p. 64), the authors focus 
on the complex motivations of the competitors 
and do not fall into the trap of explanations 
based on cold war or other ideologies. 


Their handling of ethnography, however, is 
less satisfactory. The section on the peoples of 
the Territory is too short and sketchy to be of 
much use. Since there is little depth to the 
material on the political and economic systems 
of the Afar and Issa, the accounts do not add 
much to the discussions which follow. It is true 
that virtually no modern ethography exists for 
the peoples of the "Territory, but the situation 
is not helped by the author's apparent anthro- 
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pological naiveté. For example, the characteri- 
zation of the nomads as "Quick to learn, violent 
and cruel, devious and unstable . . ." (p. 23) 
has a distinctly old-fashioned and unprofes- 
sional flavor, while the statement that "Because 
of their experience and knowledge of custom 
the Notables (of the Issa) wield undisputed 
authority" (p. 28) sounds unlikely. They also 
accept too uncritically the cliché that traditions 
of mutual aid and hospitality inhibit individual 
initiative. 

lhese criticisms relate to the area of the 
reviewer's main concern, not that of the authors. 
They are most concerned with politics and with 
presenting a comprehensive introduction to a 
poorly known area of increasing importance in 
world affairs. As such, their book stands as a 
timely contribution to the literature. 


A HERBERT S. LEWIS is an associate professor in the 
department of anthropology at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


ISRAEL 


AL-ASKARIYYAH  AL-SRA'ILIYYAH [ISRAELI 
MILITARISM], by Mahmud Shit Khattab. 
Beirut: Dar al-Tali‘ah, 1968. 416 pages. £L 8. 


Reviewed by Ayad Al-Qazzaz 


In sharp contrast to the Israelis who are 
highly knowledgeable about the Arab world in 
a political and military sense, the Arab countries 
which censor almost all publications on Israeli 
society and instead issue trivial, propaganda 
tracts have little knowledge about Israel. Indeed, 
scholars rarely underscore the important fact 
that this lack of knowledge helps to explain 
the defeat of Arab armies by the Israeli army 
three times in two decades. In the last few years, 
however, a few serious studies have been under- 
taken by Arabs: this book under review, Israeli 
Militarism, is one of them. It is written by a 
high ranking Iraqi officer who participated in 
the 1948 Palestinian War and the 1958 Iraqi 
Revolution and is currently Minister of 
Municipalities. l 

The author argues that Israeli military strate- 
gists fully recognize the difficult task of securing 
borders and thus, all available resources in the 
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society are put at the disposal of the armed 
forces; most roads, railways, air fields, factories 
and schools are constructed in such a way that 
they can be diverted and used for military pur- 
poses if necessary. At length, the author de- 
velops what he calls Israeli military strategy. 
This strategy can be summarized as follows: 
keeping small, but effective, regular armed 
forces; making any war short; keeping the war 
.outside her territory and not allowing Arab 
armies to penetrate her perimeters; always keep- 
ing the initiative in her hands and not letting 
the Arabs decide the time and place of any 
battle; keeping the fighting limited to one front 
at a time; and finally keeping the Arab armies 
disunited because any unity or coordination will 
complicate the security issue. The Israeli armed 
forces are made up of three groups. The regular 
armed forces is small but enjoys high standards 
of training and carries out command, planning, 
administrative and technical functions. Second, 
there is a much larger number of reserves, men 
and women who engage in annual training 
maneuvers and who can, if necessary, mobilize 
very quickly. Third, border settlers, mainly 
civilians with previous military training, help 
the regular forces secure and protect the borders 
from Arab infiltrators. 


. The concluding part of the book considers 
those factors which strengthen and weaken 
Israel's military position. Among the former, 
five assets are scrutinized: Israel is not alone in 
her war with the Arabs as she has the moral 
and material support of powerful Western 
states; the Zionist movement has strong influ- 
ence in many parts of the world; the powerful 
public relations department makes it easy for 
Israel to present her case to the world; the effec- 
tive and well prepared Israeli army is powerful 
and cohesive; and finally the disunity of the 
Arab states weakens and wastes many of their 
resources and diminishes their preparedness for 
war. The author also considers five forces which 
he says work against Israel: the multiparty 
system and the dissension within the Israeli 
political system; the “pervasive immorality 
among the Israelis” (p. 384); the discrimina- 
tory policy of Western Jews in Israel towards 
Oriental Jews; the realities of her geopolitical 
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situation; and finally the fact that the time fac- 
tor is on the Arabs’ side. The author concludes 
that, while the Arabs have been ignorant and 
ill prepared for modern warfare, there will 
come a day when they will “wake up” and be- 
come receptive to modern technology and the 
scientific approach and thus be able to make 
use of modern warfare technology. 

Many will sharply disagree with Major Gen- 
eral Khattab’s assessment of Israel’s military 
establishment, and many will take issue with 
his facts. But I would like to emphasize that 
the author exhibits a broad familiarity with his 
subject matter and a degree of “objectivity” in 
analyzing both the human and technical aspects 
of the Israeli armed forces. Such familiarity and 
“objectivity” rarely appears in Arabic books“ 
published by Arabs on Israel. These books are, 
by and large, charged with emotionalism and 
sentimentalism, and are marred by false and 
unrealistic assumptions about Israel and its 
institutions. 

A AYAD AL-QAZZAZ is candidate for a Ph.D. in the 
department of sociology at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. He will be an assistant pro- 


fessor of sociology at Sacramento State College 
starting September 1969. 


IDEOLOGICAL CHANGE IN ISRAEL, by Alan 
Arian. Cleveland: Press of Case Western 
Reserve University, 1968. xvii + 183 pages. 
Appen. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $6.95. 


Reviewed. by Scott D. Jobnston 


This study by Professor Arian on Israeli 
politics is concerned with the ideology of the 
kibbutz movement and of secular political par- 
ties, the relationship of voting behavior to 
ideology, and differential rates of ideological 
change. The materials presented are based 
largely on interviews with some 100 members 
of the legislative and administrative élite as 
well as questionnaires administered to some 133 
university students who are presumed to be ' 
members of a future élite. The author’s concern 
with methodology and research techniques is 
clearly evidenced throughout the study and in 
the appendices, which include notes on the élite 
groups examined and questionnaires employed. 
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In his introductory chapter Dr. Arian reflects 
on the nature of ideology, including his own 
delineation of the subject; he goes on to assume 
that there is an identifiable dominant ideology 
for the Israeli political community which can 
be empirically defined. The primary concern of 
this study is with two specific sets of ideologies: 
those of the kibbutz movement and those of the 
secular political parties (the reviewer notes that 
there are various kibbutz movements, or federa- 
tions in Israel involving discernably different 
features, and a similar observation can be made 
as to the broad and inclusive category of secular 
political parties). Succeeding chapters include 
some historical notes on the kibbutz “move- 
ment” in Israel in the context of other collec- 
.tivist or utopian experiments elsewhere. 


Questions can be raised concerning a number 
of Dr. Arian’s interpretations of what are com- 
paratively minor points. Some sources on kib- 
butz literature are missing in his references 
(Amos Perlmutter’s unpublished doctoral study 
is the best systematic treatment in English of 
the background and development of the socialist 
parties in Israel and includes extensive materials 
on the various kibbutz federations, and signifi- 
cant distinctions among them: Ideology and 
Organization: The Politics of Socialist Parties 
in Israel, 1897-1957, University of California, 
Berkeley 1957). Arian’s reference to Israeli 
-politics as a de facto one party system is not 
acceptable to this reviewer. His statement about 
Mapai Party dominance of effective agencies of 
decision making in government and the Hista- 
drut fails to recognize adequately the counter- 
vailing forces of Israeli politics inherent in a 
ubiquitous "key" system for distributing jobs 
and influence among the other coalition parties 
in the cabinet and the Histadrut. Mapai’s ma- 
jority position within the cabinet over the years 
was somewhat less impressive than at first view, 
and the other cabinet coalition parties have 
availed themselves of an assortment of protec- 
tive techniques to mitigate some of the rigors 
of coalition discipline. 


Central observations emerging from Arian’s 
study, with which the reviewer concurs, are 
that the dynamic qualities of Israeli society 
tend to obscure the interesting phenomenon of 
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the basically conservative nature of the political 
culture, that Israeli politics has moved slightly 
to the right in recent years, and that the parties 
of the left are over-represented in the Knesset. 
The author concludes that the members of the 
Knesset are the last group to hear of ideological 
change. In terms of "an end of ideology" or a 
"decline of ideology, Dr. Arian finds that 
ideological content has remained approximately 
the same, but that the intensity of beliefs has 
declined over the years. 


Despite the above criticisms, this book in- 
cludes some excellent materials on Israeli 
ideology and ideological change, especially con- 
cerning kibbutz groups. This is a significant 
contribution on Israeli politics and some of the 
relationships among ideologies, parties and 
political processes. 


A Scorr D. JOHNSTON is a professor of political 
science at Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


NORTH AFRICA 


IHE FRANCO-MOROCCAN CONFLICT, 1943- 
1956, by Stéphane Bernard. Translated from 
the French by Marianna Oliver, Alexander 
Baden Harrison, Jr, and Bernard Phillips. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1968. 
680 pages. $17.50. 


Reviewed by Richard M. Brace 


This abridged translation of Le Conflit Franco 
Marocain, 1943-1956 (Brussels, 1963) makes 
available to the English reading public a strong 
historical and sociological account of that 
struggle. The text for the original first two 
volumes, Historique (volume I) and Méca- 
nisme de la Décolonisation du Protectorat: 
Contribution à la Théorie du Systéme Politique 
(volume II) is faithfully and smoothly trans- 
lated. The third volume of the French edition, 
Institutions et Groupes Soctaux, Annexes, is 
omitted, but the author indicates its purpose 
and scope in his preface to the English edition. 
In a forthright statement he also informs his 
reader that his scale of values inclines him 
“more toward nationalism than colonialism.” 
He is “more favorably disposed toward peoples 
struggling for their emancipation than toward 
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groups defending by force privileges that are 
contrary to the spirit of the times” (p. xxi). 


A fairly large team of researchers, interview- 
ers and checkers were engaged in collecting and 
analyzing the data. The authorship, however, 
following the rule of studies sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment, was vested in one man. 
The author tells us that much of the basic ma- 
terial for the study came from interviews and 
private archives. These sources strengthen the 
authority of both the historical account and the 
succeeding sociological evaluation, but unfortu- 
nately there is little or no citation of these 
sources in the footnotes, nor are they included 
in the bibliography. This reviewer is intrigued 
with Bernard’s account of De Gaulle’s breadth 
of view on colonial questions in 1943, and also 
with his close relationships with Mohammed V. 
By contrast with most of the Fourth Republic’s 
myopic premiers De Gaulle saw farther, but we 
do not have a precise view of his thinking on 
the Maghrib in, say, 1954-58. How does he 
compare, for example, with Mendés-France in 
that period? The overall record of De Gaulle 
on colonial questions and his Third World 
posture seemed to lag behind his own breadth 
of view in Morocco and, more blatantly, in 
Algeria in 1958-61. Possibly he lacked the 
necessary power to invoke his view against a 
rebellious French army and colom community. 
Also in the late war years France was De 
Gaulle’s preoccupation, not the colonies. Where 
has Bernard gone for his information on the 
General’s breadth of view? What are the writ- 
ten sources, who was interviewed, were they 
some Gaullists, or was De Gaulle himself inter- 
viewed, or are we relying on Le Monde? Inci- 
dentally, the General’s war memoirs do not 
appear to have been consulted. 


Volume I provides an excellent historical ac- 
count of the 1943-56 period. One could profit 
from discussion of the land and the people who 
were involved since these factors also influence 
behavioral science. The nationalist resources ex- 
ceeded France’s ability to control and repress. 
“A few hundred armed guerrillas had finally 
imposed their will on 100,000 metropolitan 
troops trained in the art of modern warfare” 


(p. 364). 
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The second volume, which concerns itself 
with functionalist aspects of decolonization, in- 
cluding many variables, and ends with a care- 
fully constructed model, helps to explain how 
this came about. It does so despite the com- 
plexity of vocabulary and model superstructure 
for the relatively simple idea foundation. By 
studying both the indigenous-nationalist social 
structure and political mechanism and doing 
the same for the colonial metropolitan equiva- 
Jent, then adding the international element, 
Bernard places his historical-factual account 
into a general and more theoretical (social 
scientific) context. The two volumes supple- 
ment one another in explaining how and why 
the Protectorate gave way to independence. 


Lest we hastily conclude that social science -` 
has provided us with a secret weapon which 
will eradicate conflict from the human breast, 
Bernard reminds us in his conclusion that 
knowledge remains in a humble place “as long 
as human societies lack sufficient power to 
make their leaders put political knowledge to 
work in the service of humanity” (p. 648). 


A RICHARD M, BRACE, who was a visiting professor 
of history at the University of California, San 
Diego last year and who has taught at North- 
western University, is with the department of 
history at Oakland University in Michigan. He 
is author of three volumes on the Maghrib. 


PARTY AND PEOPLE: A STUDY OF POLITICAL - 
CHANGE IN TUNISIA, by Lars Rudebeck. 
Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1967. 
Distributed by Humanities Press. 275 pages. 
Bibl. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Clement H. Moore 


Lars Rudebeck has made a substantial and 
scholarly contribution to our understanding of 
Tunisian politics. During his eight months of 
field research he gathered extraordinary amounts 
of data about the ruling Destour Socialist Party. 
He had better luck with the Tunisian authori- 
ties than do most scholars, first time around. 
He is keenly sympathetic with Tunisia’s social- 
ist experiment, and with good reason. The 
Destour Socialists look more to his native Swe- 
den that to communist countries for a model 
of the future. His book shows that systematic 
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political research is possible in Tunisia. Indeed, 
Rudebeck's success testifies to the relative sta- 
bility, vigor and confidence the single-party 
régime had achieved by 1965, when he did his 
field work. Tunisians are proud of their political 
accomplishments and have decided they have 
little to hide. Tunisia is not like most single- 
party systems. 

What kind of system is it? Rudebeck claims 
it is more near]y a "mass party" than an "élite 
party" system. By this he means that it is the 
party, rather than other sorts of structures oper- 
ating independently, that "heavily dominates" 
the performance of a series of politica] "func- 
tions." Like many contemporary political scien- 
tists, Rudebeck feels compelled to devise an 
explicit "model" and then "to test empirically" 
a "basic theoretical idea" suggested by the 
model. His hypothesis is that "systematic and 
conscious efforts to overcome underdevelop- 
ment are causally connected with the existence 
or growth of 'mass parties as more or less 
effective instruments of mass mobilization" (p. 
23). 

Rudebeck’s theoretical approach is interest- 
ing in its effort to relate changes in public 
policy to changes in political structure. But the 
model he uses is too general to be of much help. 
For years students of African politics have ex- 
plored the differences between “mass” and 
“élite” or "patron" parties and between “revolu- 
tionary-centralizing” and “pragmatic-pluralist” 
one-party systems. The results are meager, and 
the field continues to shrink as these régimes 
collapse, whether "élite" or “mass.” In Rude- 
beck's defense, it should be pointed out that 
his model has greater analytical clarity than 
most, that it provides a convenient framework 
for the rich data he has collected, and that 
Tunisia clearly comes closer to exemplifying 
the "mass party” régime than Algeria or the 
sub-Sabaran specimens. But the model is bas- 
ically defective. 

The "functions" the party is supposed to 
"dominate" are political socialization, politica] 
recruitment, political communication, the articu- 
lation of political interests, their aggregation 
into decisions, and the application of these 
decisions. It is assumed that these sorts of activi- 
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ties occur in any political system. But can a 
"mass" party, together with organizations under 
its control, effectively articulate and aggregate 
interests? Rudebeck assumes that it can, more 
so than in the past, for intensified economic 
planning is associated with the trend from an 
“élite” to a “mass” party system. 


Thus the subordination to the party of the 
trade union and other interest groups which 
used to have a degree of autonomy is seen as 
“a logical and even normal consequence of the 
total situation in which the Tunisian political 
system functions” (p. 200). Rudebeck appar- 
ently welcomes such subordination because he 
welcomes the concerted Tunisian offensive 
against economic, cultural and social “under- 
development.” His model relieves him of the 
doubts one might entertain about the party’s 
ability to represent and conciliate the diverse 
interests of Tunisian society. Surely the party’s 
functional load has increased drastically with 
economic planning, and party structures have 
proliferated. But are the changes re-enforcing 
the party as an institution that may survive its 
heroic founder, Habib Bourguiba? 


Rudebeck is at his best in describing the 
party’s local and regional structures. He docu- 
ments his discussion by personal experience as 
well as party statutes and newspaper articles. 
He has interviewed many local officials and 
amassed extremely useful data concerning their 
educational level, professions, and political ex- 
perience. It is possible to infer that local and 
regional party activity has increased in the mid- 
1960s, and that officials tend to be younger, 
more educated, and more attuned to the tech- 
nical considerations of economic planning than 
their predecessors. Perhaps there is a trend 
toward “institutionalized politicization” . (p. 
251), though the skeptic might see it as ad- 
ministrative depoliticization. 

Rudebeck has fewer new data or insights 
about national politics, for his informants were 
less anxious to analyze patterns of presiden- 
tial decision-making than the formal “mass” 
structures of the party. To this reviewer, at 
least, the case for “institutionalized politiciza- 
tion” at the national level is not clearcut. Rude- 
beck’s model does not allow him to come to 
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grips with the dilemma of institutionalization 
versus mobilization in changing societies. He 
describes the party's treatment of interests as 
that of “activation under control," but he dis- 
cusses neither the new kinds of interests that 
are being activated nor alternative policies and 
procedures that might "contro!" them. To retain 
its credibility as an interest articulator, the party 
may have to slow down mobilization and allow 
certain structures greater autonomy. Rudebeck 
is correct in stressing the connection between 
policy and politics, but his model obscures pos- 
sible interrelationships. Nevertheless, this is a 
competent, well organized and not uncritical 
account of the Tunisian political system. We 
are fortunate that he wrote in English. 


A CLEMENT H. MOORE is an assistant professor in 
the department of political science at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley and in 1969-70 will 
be a visiting associate professor at the American 
University in Cairo. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY 
AND LITERATURE 


GESCHICHTE DES ARABISCHEN SCHRIFTTUMS: 
BAND I. QUR'AN-WISSENSCHAFTEN, HADIT, 
GESCHICHTE, FIQH, DOGMATIK, MYSTIK, BIS 
ca. 430 H., by Fuat Sezgin. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1967. xv + 936 pages. Bibl. Indexes. 
175 Glds. 


- Reviewed by Muhsin Mahdi 


For seventy years, students of Arabic litera- 
ture have made constant use of, frequently 
referred to, often complained about, and occa- 
sionally prided themselves in exposing gaps in 
a two-volume, then five-volume, and finally 
seven-volume — bio-bibliographical dictionary 
called GAL (Carl Brockelmann's Geschichte 
der arabischen Literatur). Early in the course 
of their training, they were initiated into the 
art Of quickly locating a book or an author in 
GAL, introduced into its plan, taught such 
things as where the “real” page numbers are to 
be found (on top of the page in the two-volume 
edition published in 1898-1902, in the text in 
the three-volume “Supplement” published in 
1937-1942, and on the margin of the text of the 
two-volume “revised” edition published in 
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1943-1949), and shown half a dozen different 
ways of looking for an item before they could 
conclude that it is “not in GAL.” After locating 
an item in GAL, they were warned that it is 
prudent to assume that all the information 
about it (author, title, and manuscript numbers 
or place and year of publication) is incorrect 
until verified. To know what is in GAL has 
been tantamount to knowing “die Literatur.” 
To find out and publicize mistakes and gaps in 
GAL has been considered a sign of scholarly 
attainment, and learned journals have welcomed 
such “discoveries” as "Beitráge zur arabischen 
Literaturgeschichte.” 


GAL will now be replaced by GAS. When 
GAS is completed (this will probably take an- 
other decade), GAL will finally take its place 
on library shelves as a milestone in the develop- 
ment of Arabic studies in the first half of the 
twentieth century. 


The plan of GAS, like that of its model, is 
rather simple. The core of the work is a sort of 
union catalogue of printed books, manuscripts 
for which there exist printed catalogues, and a 
more or less extensive selection of manuscripts 
for which no printed catalogues exist. Titles are 
grouped (often numbered consecutively and 
occasionally arranged in sub-groups according 
to subject matter as well) under their author, 
whose full name is followed by a short biogra- 
phy and then a list of references to earlier 
bio-bibliographical dictionaries, and modern 
monographs and journal articles that deal with 
him. The authors are then arranged chronolog- 
ically in sections that cover particular schools, 
regions, subject matter or periods; and each of 
these sections begins with a general historical 
and critical introduction. 


The present volume covers the fields of 
Qur'anic studies, tradition, history, jurispru- 
dence, dialectical theology and mysticism, from 
the earliest times for which there are (or there 
is information about) written documents to 
about 430 A. H. It concludes with a general ‘ 
bibliography, a comprehensive list of manu- 
script collections and libraries (including un- 
catalogued collections and collections without 
published catalogues) arranged under the cities 
and countries where they are located, and a 
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short list of general bibliographies. These are 
followed by three indexes: an author index, a 
title index, and an index of modern authors, 
editors and compilers. Finally, there are the in- 
evitable "Nachtráge" and “Berichtigungen,” 
which are mercifully brief. Thus the first vol- 
ume of GAS, unlike the first volume(s) of 
GAL, is easier to use because the information 
it contains is made accessible through a separate 
set of indexes. And the indexes, on the whole, 
are arranged more intelligently than the corre- 
sponding indexes in GAL. 

No amount of praise can do justice to the 
industry and patience with which the author 
has revised and supplemented GAL. In addition 
to all this, however, the author espouses in his 
introductions to the various sections of this 
volume a new, or rather a neo-traditional, thesis 
on the origin and early development of Arabic 
writing: he argues for an earlier beginning and 
wider use of writing during the first and second 
centuries A. H.; and in the case of historical 
literature, he argues for its pre-Islamic origins. 
One can only hope that Professor Sezgin's 
efforts will convince students of the early phases 
of Islamic studies that this topic is by no means 
closed and that there are challenging and prom- 
ising lines of inquiry that remain open to 
them. 

A MUHSIN MAHDI, former professor of Arabic and 
Islamic studies at the University of Chicago, is 


James Richard Jewett professor of Arabic at 
Harvard University. 


MUHAMMAD HUSAIN HAIKAL: EUROPA UND 
DER ORIENT IM WELTBILD EINES AGYP- 
TISCHEN LIBERALEN, by Baber Johansen. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1967. xix 
+ 250 pages. Index. DM 18. 


Reviewed by Charles D. Smith, Jr. 


Dr. Johansen's study traces what he considers 
to be Haykal's varied approaches to the problem 
of "self-realization," or the achievement of free- 
dom of expression for the individual in society. 
Individual "self-realization" is bound to Egypt's 
since it is only through the independence and 
liberalization of his country that Haykal, as a 
Western-oriented Egyptian nationalist, can find 
happiness based on reason. Haykal's life is seen 
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as a search for those intellectual principles 
which will ensure both personal freedom and 
social progress. 

Haykal’s pursuit of "self-realization" is pre- 
sented in a manner suggesting, to the reviewer, 
a constant shifting from thesis to antithesis with 
no synthesis possible. English liberal concepts 
of the róle of the intellectual in causing social 
transformation are rejected for Taine's deter- 
minism and Rousseau's "radical social criticism" 
during World War I when individualism was 
stifled by the overwhelming British presence. 
The independence movement of 1919 led 
Haykal to replace Taine and Rousseau with the 
idea of nationalism as the basic cohesive prin- 
ciple of society. This phase, lasting throughout 
the 1920s, ended with the rejection of national- 
ism in favor of Islam (1930-1945) as Haykal 
sought, unsuccessfully, to synthesize reason and 
revelation. His rise to political prominence in 
the 1940s brought him again to envision "self- 
realization" along Western lines, but hope was 
lost finally with the July Revolution and the 
end of the old order. 


Johansen's discussion of MHaykal’s novels, 
Zaynab (1914) and Hakadha Kbuliqat (1955) 
illuminates Haykal's personality at the moment. 
The author's familiarity with medieval and 
modern Islamic sources, as well as those of nine- 
teenth century European philosophy, enables 
him to indicate Haykal’s inconsistencies when 
set against his own sources. Such analysis is 
valuable, as in the case of Hayat Muhammad 
and succeeding books on Islamic themes, but it 
is also overdone to the point where Haykal’s 
own motives are obscured. If Islam was used 
for political purposes in the late 1920s (p. 
125), could not this have been a factor in 
Haykal's shift to Islam in the 1930s? Too much 
of this study is presented in either-or terms 
defined by a periodization of Haykal's ideas 
vis-à-vis developments in Egypt and Europe. 
Haykal supposedly shifted to a concern for 
nationalism in the 1920s, but many of the 
references in Chapter Six, on Egyptian history 
and culture, are to articles published originally 
in zl-Sufzr in 1916 during his "deterministic" 
phase; two (p. 120, notes 98, 99) refer to an 
article published in 4J-Jarzab in 1912 during 
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the "liberal" period. Haykal's statements in the 
1930s concerning the spiritual superiority of 
the East over the West were not new; they had 
appeared in the introduction to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (1921) which Johansen sees only as 
embodying a call for the abolition of property. 
Nearly totally ignored is Haykal’s view of Islam 
as a matter of faith alone with its officials being 
excluded from influence in state affairs. "This 
view never faltered, even during the 1930s and 
1940s. Johansen claims that Haykal "embraced" 
Islam personally in 1922, but his justification 
is unconvincing and the article to which he 
refers does not itself corroborate his assertion 
(p. 147, notes 123, 124). 


There were many tensions in Haykal’s life 
and thought revolving around the élitist concept 
of the intellectual as the catalyst of social re- 
form, the search for political independence 
from Europe while being indebted to it in- 
tellectually, and the idea of the spiritual superi- 
otity of the East over the scientifically superior 
West. These tensions were constant and created 
a framework within which various ideas co- 
existed rather than succeeded one another, indi- 
cating consistent intellectual patterns within his 
approach to the backwardness of his society. 
While this book does note tensions occasionally, 
no framework or pattern is established and 
Haykal is not so much analyzed in light of his 
own goals as measured against the sources of 
his inspiration. 

-A CHARLES D. SMITH, JR., is an assistant professor 


of history at San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California. 


WHAT 1S ISLAM? by W. Montgomery Watt. 
New York: Praeger, 1968. x + 256 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Charles E. Butterworth 


In this second volume of the Arab Back- 
ground Series, edited by N. A. Ziadeh and 
designed to present “the English-speaking, 
educated reader with . . . books which will 
clarify the historical past of the Arabs, and 
analyze their present-day problems," Professor 
Watt offers a sympathetic account of the Islamic 
teaching and a brief description of major devel- 
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opments in Islam. More important, he tries to 
communicate the broader significance which the 
Islamic religion holds for its adherents, i:e., he 
identifes the political goal of Islam: a cóm- 
munity of the faithful ruled in all respects by 
the revelations of Muhammad. The political 
forms the Islamic state has taken and the róle 
Islam plays in the contemporary Muslim world 
are also discussed. 


The first part of the book is presented as an 
explanation of the world view held by Muham- 
mad. Professor Watt seeks to rectify the errors 
of nineteenth century scholars who explained 
away all lofty ideas by uncovering their pedes- 
trian sources, and to this end he urges a more 
accurate recognition of the society in which 
Islam arose. This concern leads him to dwell 
upon the sociological conditions which prepared 
and determined the Islamic view and prevents 
him from explaining the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the ideas embodied in that view. 
Emphasis on the latter would help the Western 
reader to understand far more clearly the 
uniqueness of the Islamic revelation and would 
therefore be more in accord with the author's 
sympathetic approach. 


The second and last part of the book traces 
the historical changes in the Islamic world view 
and describes the contemporary influence of 
Islam. Át this juncture, Watt's sociological ex- 
cursions prevent a detailed account of those 
changes. That account would have been far 
more valuable. Watt's notion that only a socio- 
logical approach will overcome the religious 
prejudices of skeptical Westerners thus leads 
him away from his goal and away from the 
audience supposedly intended by the series. 

Indeed, it is not clear for whom Watt is 
writing. His liberal use of Arabic and his con- 
stant attempt to give terms their Arabic equiva- 
lent in no way further the understanding that 
non-Arabic readers may obtain from the book. 
Conversely, the general scope of the book is too 
introductory to be of interest to more advanced ` 
students of Arab culture, let alone Arabists. 
Perhaps the best audience for the book would 
be those interested in the developing thought of 
Professor Watt. It can also be recommended to 
those interested in seeing a modern thinker 
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come to grips with ideas that defy modern aca- 
demic explanations. Professor Watt appears to 
have awareness of this dilemma, and his last 
chapter is representative of the kind of presen- 
tation a modern reader might have wished to 
encounter throughout the book. 


Apart from the above criticisms, the book is 
sound. Professor Watt sets the historical record 
straight on some common misunderstandings 
and makes a most appealing apology for a more 
sympathetic Western approach to Islam. 


A CHARLES E, BUTTERWORTH is an assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of political science at 
the University of Maryland. During 1968-9, he 
taught at the Federal City College in Washington, 
D. C. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF IRAN, Vol. 1 and Vol. 
5, edited by W. B. Fisher and J. A. Boyle. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1968. Vol. 1, 
xix + 740 pages. Bibl. Index. $12.95; Vol. 5, 
xiii + 679 pages. Bibl. Index. $12.50. 

These two volumes are a most welcome addition 
to the famous series of Cambridge Histories. The need 
for a detailed and balanced history of Iran, "neither 
magnifying the good nor exaggerating the bad" has 
been lamented for some time. This series, to which 
contributions came from scholars over the world, must 
be regarded as the first step towards the realization 
of that long awaited dream. The National Iranian Oil 
. Company has contributed to the authors’ remunera- 
tions, and has helped defray the printing costs of the 
Cambridge University Press. 

Volume I deals with the geography, geology, 
anthropology, economy and ecology of the 165 million 
hectares of land known as Iran, a large part of which 
is arid and lacking economic potential, but which, 
for all that, has given the world one of the most 
interesting civilizations and cultures. Unfortunately, 
the style as well as the vocabulary and subject matter 
of this highly scientific volume put it beyond the 
reach of laymen and non-specialists. 

Volume V spans Iranian history from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth century: the advent of the Turko- 
men tribes, the invasion and supremacy of the 
Mongols, and the history of the Isma‘ilis. The articles 
treat all aspects of that history: literature, religion, 
the visual arts and the exact sciences. The non- 
technical vocabulary and the diversity in subject mat- 
ter render this volume more interesting and com- 
prehensible to the lay reader. 

Unfortunate mistakes, confusing remarks and oc- 
casional slips of the pen must be corrected in sub- 
sequent volumes. For example religious beliefs of 
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Iranians under the Saljuqs are treated under three 
headings: Sunnism, Shi‘ism, and Sifism. But a 
Sufi could bé either a Sunni or a Shi't. In the chapter 
on literature, Nasawi's degab was Shihab al-Din and 
not Nur al-Din (p. 622); al-ma‘ashir should have 
been printed al-ma'athir; doubts about Rashid al- 
Din’s claim to authorship of the Jami ‘al-Tawarikh 
have not been convincingly dispelled. 

A useful contribution to this series would be a 
scholarly study of Iranian national epics and their róle 
in Iranian history; an explanation of their mythical 
and legendary sections in the light of modern research 
would be most gratifying. For instance, I would like 
to see a study of an Iranian’s awareness of his country’s 
early history, a study which delineates the legends 
which are shared with Aryans and those which other 
Indo-European peoples treasure as well; a study which 
identifies the legends which are reminiscences of the 
Achaemenian and Parthian ages, and those of earlier 
eras. 

The editors have promised a complete bibliography 
of Iran, a great contribution indeed. A glossary of 
scientific terms and oriental words employed in these 
volumes must also be made. I congratulate the pub- 
lishers on the books they have produced and wish 
them success in the remainder of the work. 


A MOJTABA MINOVI, University of Tehran, Tehran, 
Tran. 


IRAN: THE IMPACT OF UNITED STATES INTERESTS 
AND POLICIES 1941-1954, by Michael K. Sheehan, 
New York: Gaus, 1968. xiv + 88 pages. Illus. Bibl. 
Index. $5.00. 


Mr. Sheehan, who has travelled widely in the 
Middle East and who has visited Iran frequently, has 
written a brief study on American-Iranian relations 
from 1941 to 1954, While there are few new facts 
in this small book, the author's opinions and inter- 
pretations are challenging. Among the more interest- 
ing chapters are those on the downfall of Musaddiq 
and on oil. It is the author’s contention that in 1941 
"Iran was a British sphere of influence and responsi- 
bility, shared to some extent by the Russians, but by 
1954, Iran had become an American sphere of in- 
fluence." Actually, Iran has effectively resisted all ef- 
forts of Great Powers to control its destiny, and there 
is no evidence that the United States has attempted 
to interfere in Iranian affairs. 

During the nineteenth century and the first decades 
of this century, American-Iranian relations were cor- 
dial, and America enjoyed high prestige in Iran. These 
relations, however, were limited primarily to educa- 
tional and philanthropic activities until 1941. This 
reviewer agrees with the author that the Iranians began 
to consider the United States “for the role of a counter- 
weight to the great power influence exercised there 
by Russia and Great Britain.” The author discusses 
briefly the róle of the United States in the 1946 crisis 
and American aid to Iran. It is unfortunate, however, 
that Mr. Sheehan ends his narrative in 1954. Between 
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1954 and 1968, Iran has made great progress in both 
internal and external affairs under the leadership of 
Reza Shah Pahlavi. In the fall of 1967, American aid 
t6 Iran began to be phased out as Iran now seems to 
enjoy economic stability. Today, Iran, one of the 
strongest countries in the Middle East, follows a policy 
of friendship with the West and, at the same time, 
attempts to improve her relations with the Soviet Bloc. 


A FIROUZ BAHRAMPOUR, East Texas State Uni- 
versity, Commerce, Texas. 


ISRAEL, ANCIENT LAND—YOUNG NATION, by Oden 
Meeker. New York: Scribners, 1968. viii + 327 
pages. Maps. Illus. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $7.95. 


Mr. Meeker, who served as chief of mission for 
CARE in Israel for three years, has written not only 
a travelogue of Israel but an historical, sociological 
atid geographical study of that land. Writing in a 
subdued manner, not allowing excessive emotion to 
come through in his presentation, Mr. Meeker reveals 
great admiration for the Israeli, Being a non-Jew and 
therefore perhaps more detached, he has presented 
an honest account of Israeli past and present. Mr. 
Meeker commences with an overview of Israel by 
stating that "I see Israel in a kaleidoscope held to 
the light, slowing turning, the jagged mosaic of bits 
of colored glass, harsh reds and greens and yellows 
and purples sharply, sporadically shifting, yet always 
forming a pattern." It is within this kaleidoscope that 
Mr. Meeker describes a most telling story from the 
point of view of an Everyman. 


The author reveals his understanding of Judaism 
when he discusses succinctly the history of the Kabala 
and the Hasidic Movement. Not only does he devote 
space to these historical movements, but he also gives 
three chapters to the background of anti-semitism. 
At the end of the volume, Mr. Meeker states “It would 
be futile to attempt to predict the future, but if I 
were forced to wager, I would be quite confident that 
Israel is here to stay. Efn Brera: There is no alterna- 


tive." The author has a profound belief that there 


will some day be cooperation between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors. 


There are minor errors in the presentation, such 
as the spelling of Tiberius (p. 28) and the quoting of 
an author, such as Hugh Trevor-Roper (p. 309), and 
then not listing that author's volume in the bibliog- 
raphy. The bibliography is representative and reveals 
the author's research. The glossary of terms is most 
helpful to the reader, and the index is exhaustive. 
Everything concerned, Mr. Meeker has written an 
impartial volume about the aesthetic, cultural, political 
and religious history of Israel. 


A GAD SOFFER is an assistant professor of Middle 
East and North African history’ at the University 
of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
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THE LATA'IF AL-MA'ARIF OF THA'ALIBI: THE BOOK 
OF CURIOUS AND ENTERTAINING INFORMATION, 
translated with introduction and notes by Charles 
E. Bosworth. Edinburgh: University Press and Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1968. ix + 148 pages. Bibl. Index. 
70s and $12.50. 


The Lata’tf al-Ma'arif is one of the vade mecums and 
professional handbooks written for various classes of 
officials and courtiers in medieval Middle Eastern 
kingdoms, They provided a miscellany of necessary 
general information, professional. knowledge, and a 
wide range of quotations, stories, conventional knowl- 
edge, and curiosa which the courtier might use to 
spice his writing and speed with erudition and high 
style. These adab books met the needs of special classes 
in particular kingdoms and thus reflect local society, 
government and intellectual life; they often contain 
material found nowhere else. 

The Latif is mainly a collection of "spice" in- 
tended for Kwttab in al-Tha'alibi's native Khurasan. It 
includes chapters on "first occurrences;" "those with 
the longest . . . lines of descent in regard to various 
functions or qualities" ". . . information about the 
Prophet, the Quraysh and the rules of Arabs;" "unusual 
happenings and strange coincidences;" "the special- 
ties of different lands . . . [their] excellences and 
imperfections," etc. 

Professor Bosworth's translation features a useful 
introduction which describes the «445 literature and 
puts the Lat##f in context. There are very extensive 
bibliographical and explanatory marginal notes and 
a bibliography. 

The translator's style imparts the spirit of the work, 
indeed, enhances it, which makes for delightful 
browsing, viz. chapter 3, "the nicknames given to great 
leaders" and the gentlemen nicknamed “Aba 
Dhibban” and "Kharra' nakhl.” 


A DAVID W. LITTLEFIELD, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE LONG WAR: ISRAEL AND THE ARABS SINCE 
1946, by J. Bowyer Bell. Englewood Cliffs: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1969. xi + 430 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$10.00. 


The title of this long book is very well chosen, 
indeed. It is a long war, this conflict between the 
Israelis and the Arabs relative to Palestine—a conflict 
which has gone on at least since the end of World 
War I and which has intensified in the bitter episodes 
of 1948, 1956 and 1967. Nor is the end yet in sight, 
As the author hints in his last sentence, after the 
June 1967 episode, "the long war," obviously "entered 
a new phase," with the past a prologue, and the last 
act "still far off." 


The author tells his reader little that is not already 
known. Following brief discussion of the "long 
prologue," the disintegration of the British mandate, 
and the struggle over the partition of Palestine, he 
plunges into the 1948 military contest, which he 
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treats in great detail. Then follows a discussion of the 
"violent peace" during 1949-1956, and a long dis- 
cussion of the Sinai conflict of 1956, after which 
come the "Sinai settlement," the "long truce," and a 
brief epilogue which treats the June 1967 War. It is 
obvious that the author is at his best in describing 
the superb Israeli military performances, which he 
does with competent relish. The book is weak, how- 
ever, in discussing the international setting of the 
Palestine problem, the diplomacy involved, whether 
within or outside the United Nations, and the position 
of the United States. There is a selected bibliography 
and numerous illustrations. Mr. Bell's work should be 
read especially for its characterization of the military 
campaigns, but to provide an appropriate balance, 
it should be read in the perspective of and in company 
with works like Fred J. Khouri’s The Arab-Israeli 
Dilemma. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF IBN KHALDUN, by 
Muhammad M. Rabi‘. Leiden: Brill, 1967. ix + 
169 pages. Bibl. Index. 24 Gld. 


This book, prepared as a doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Amsterdam (Holland), tries to re- 
formulate Ibn Khaldin’s political theory as derived 
from his major work al-Muqqadima (Prolegomena). 
Dr. Rabi"s book is divided into two parts: the first 
deals with Ibn Khaldün's method of political formula- 
tion and the concept of ‘asabiyya; the second concerns 
the Caliphate and mglk as two forms in which Islamic 
‘authority was exercised. A final chapter summarizes 
Ibn Khaldün's unique contribution and gives the 
author's assessment of it. 


Rabi"s book is not the first to study Ibn Kbaldün's 
political thought, since Erwin Rosenthal, in both Ibn 
Khalduns Gedanken uber den Staat (Berlin, 1932) 
and Political Thought in Medieval Islam (Cambridge, 
1958), Chapter 4, has discussed his political ideas; 
some aspects of his political philosophy are also to be 
found in other works by such men as Taha Husayn, 
‘Kamil 'Ayyád and Muhsin Mahdi. Dr. Rabi"s book 
pays special attention to the political theory of Ibn 
Khaldün which he asserts was not studied in earlier 
works, He agrees with H. A. R. Gibb and Mahdi that 
Ibn Khaldün's thought was essentially Islamic and 
rejects the views of Rosenthal and others who have 
offered a modernist interpretation of Ibn Khaldün. 
He also disagrees with Professor Gibb who held that 
Ibn Khaldün's theory of the state was not original 
and that his originality lies in the detailed analysis of 
the social and economic forces underlying the develop- 
“ment of the state. Dr. Rabi‘ maintains that both in 
method and in the formulation of a theory Ibn 
Khaldün was original since he provided a rationale 
for the nature of Islamic authority in the form of the 
Caliphate and its driving force, the ‘asabiyya. 

Rabi' is correct in pointing out that earlier writers 
were more interested in Ibn Khaldün's analysis of 
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the social forces rather than with the nature of ' 
authority. But Rabi' seems to think that a political 
theory deals only with authority (the Caliphate) 
rather than with the concept of power generally and 
its relations with the state. His discussion on the 
Caliphate and law (the $5arz'4) tends to be more 
descriptive and draws more heavily on Gibb and 
other scholars than on original sources. The bibliog- 
raphy, far from complete, contains college textbooks 
on political thought valuable for beginners but not 
in a bibliography for specialists. The transliteration 
system followed is not always consistent. However, the 
book as a whole is a valuable contribution to the 
study of Ibn Khaldün's thoughts and is commend- 
able to students of political thought generally. 


A MAJID KHADDURI, Washington, D. C. 


RUSSIAN INTERESTS IN PALESTINE, 1882-1914: A 
STUDY OF RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL ENTER- 
PRISE, by Theofanis G. Stavrou. Thessaloniki: 
Institute for Balkan Studies, 1963. 249 pages. No 
price indicated. 


Professor Stavrou has filled a real need in the publi- 
cation of this very interesting volume. While much 
has been written of Russian imperial interests in 
the Middle East, especially the northern tier, less work 
has been done on Russian interests in Palestine and 
Syria. After providing the historical setting, the 
author concentrates on the Russian Orthodox Pales- 
tine Society (1882), under the patronage of the 
Grand Duke Sergei Alexandrovich, to which the title 
"Imperial was added in 1889 which pursued "im- 
perial and Panslav as well as religious and educa- 
tional activities, Like others, the Russians discovered 
the value of propaganda, especially among Orthodox 
Christian Arabs. Under the auspices of the society 
travel to the Holy Land was encouraged, and hostels, 
churches and schools were established in the area. By 
the opening of the twentieth century there were 92 
schools in Palestine and Syria, with an enrollment of 
11,400 students, and more than 100 Russian schools 
when World War I broke out in 1914. 


'The author well observes that the Russian Orthodox 
Palestine Society was the culmination of Imperial 
Russia's ecclesiastical policy in the Orthodox Middle 
East, which had begun under Peter the Great and 
Catherine the Great and became an instrument in the 
later contest between Panhellenism and Panslavism 
in the area. He also notes the renewed interest of the 
Soviet Union in the Middle East following World 
War II. When penetration of the area through 
cultural channels was revived, especially after 1952, 
the Soviet Palestine Society was asserted to be the 
heir of the Imperial Society and pressures were 
brought «o bear to reclaim the old properties. An ap- 
pendix to his work provides a list of charter members 
of the Orthodox Palestine Society and an excellent 
bibliography which contains a list of the Society's pub- 
lications, together with other helpful materials. 

A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 
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TURKEY, by Roderic H. Davison. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1968. x + 168 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$4.95. $1.95 in paper. 

Turkey has not received its due in Western histori- 
cal literature. Despite the monumental labors of von 
Hammer-Purgstall and a handful of followers, Turkish 
history remains surprisingly uncharted and unexplored. 
Even in recent years only a start has been made toward 
producing the necessary monographical work to lay 
bare the intricacies of Turkish reality. But already 
this research has cast significant new light on our 
understanding of the history of the Turks, bringing 
some long-cherished theories of past generations of 
scholars under fire. 

In this context Professor Davison's survey volume 
performs a valuable function. Reflecting these up-to- 
date findings, he traces the migration of the Ottoman 
forebears from Central Asia, describes the founding 
and growth of the Empire, explains the course of its 
decline, and analyzes the present day Turkish Re- 
public. Not only does he present the essential political 
framework of battles and treaties, but he inspects at 
gratifying length institutional change and other eco- 
nomic, social and literary currents which are the 
hallmark of the modern historical approach. Concisely 
written, this work skillfully draws these diverse 
elements into a coherent whole with felicitous transi- 
tions and apt anecdotes. As might be expected in a 
brief overview designed as a general introduction to 
the study of a people, more recent events receive the 
larger share of attention. Professor Davison also ap- 
pends a useful bibliography of suggested readings con- 
taining several items often overlooked. 

The selection of details in a work of this scope 
is naturally a matter of individual taste; at a few 
points the analysis may appear somewhat abbreviated 
for readers new to the subjects. Overall, however, 
Professor Davison's treatment is well-balanced and 
objective. In sum, this is a book heartily to be recom- 
mended to those seeking a guide to the Turk in 
history. 

A GEORGE HARRIS, Washington, D. C. 


THE ‘UN AND THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 1967, by 
Arthur Lall. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1968. viii + 322 pages. $10.00. 

Professor Arthur Lall, a former Indian ambassador 
to the United Nations, gives a detailed, chronological 
and informative account of those developments in the 
UN relating to the Arab-Israeli crisis from May 1967 
through the passage of the November 22, 1967, 
Security Council Resolution. He also discusses and 
analyzes the views and actions of the Arab states, 
Israel, the Big Powers and other UN members. The 
author puts to good use his firsthand knowledge of 
the inner workings of the UN; and his appendix, 
which includes the texts of all important resolutions 
submitted between May 24 and November 22 of 1967, 
is very helpful. 

While taking Russia to task, strongly and validly, 
for some of her actions, Professor Lall is not equally 
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critical of American policies. Moreover, the value of 
the book would have been greatly enhanced and its 
final conclusions (“Never was the prospect of peace 
in the Middle East brighter than at the beginning 
of 1968" and "only grave errors on the part of «he 
international community could fail to convert this op- 
portunity into a reality" p. 279) would not have been 
so over-optimistic and over-simplified had the author: 
(1) not relied so heavily on UN documentation and 
made greater use of other available primary and 
secondary source materials which provided more 
complete knowledge about a number of the issues 
involved; and (2) furnished more information about 
and a deeper understanding of the complex historical, 
psychological and other basic causes for those Arab- 
Israeli animosities, conflicts and policies which ulti- 
mately led to the June War. The Arab-Israeli problem 
cannot be resolved until its roots are clearly recognized 
and effectively dealt with. 


A FRED J. KHOURI, Villanova University, Villanova, 
Pennsylvania. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Documents 


American Foreign Policy: Current documents 1966. 
Ed. in The Historical Office, Department of State. 
Washington: USGPO, 1969. 1201 pages. $6.25. 
An invaluable collection of selected documents on 
American foreign policy, with pp. 511-540 devoted 
to the Middle East. Documents center on (A) 
Regional developments and policies; (B) the Arab- 
Israel Dispute; (C) Relations with Certain Coun- 
tries and Concerning Certain Problems of the Area. 


Report by tbe Secretary-General on tbe Progress of tbe 
Efforts of the Special Representative to the Middle 
East. 3 Dec. 1968. 3 pages. United Nations Doc. 
no. $/8309/Add. 4. No price indicated. 

Report by the Secretary-General on the United Ne 
tions Operation in Cyprus. For the period 8 Jun to 
2 Dec 1968. 33 pages. Map. United Nations Doc. 
no. $/8914. No price indicated. 


General 


History of Human Settlements and Design: Exchange 
bibliography. Ed. by Gideon Golany. Monticello, 
Ill.: Council of Planning Librarians, 1969. No. 77. 
51 pages. $5.00. (Copies may be ordered from ~ 
Council of Planning Librarians, P.O. Box 229, 
Monticello, Ill. 61856). 

Inner Asia: A syllabus. By Denis Sinor. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Publications, 1969. Uralic and 
Altaic Series, Vol. 96. xvii + 251 pages. Index. 
$7.00. 
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The Islamic City. Ed. by Albert Hourani and Samuel 
Stern. London: Bruno Cassirer Ltd., 1969. 45s. 
Distributed by Faber and Faber Ltd. 

The Middle East, A History. 2nd Ed. by S. N. Fisher. 
New York: Knopf, 1969. xiv -+ 749 pages. Maps. 
Bibl. $13.95. 

Modernization and Urbanization: Existing and. poten- 
tial relationships in the “Third World," Exchange 
Bibliography. Ed. by Gerald Breese. Monticello, IIL: 
Council of Planning Librarians, 1969. No. 70. 49 
pages. (Copies may be ordered from Council of 
Planning Librarians, P. O. Box 229, Monticello, 
Ill. 61856). 

Second Arab Oil Monograph. By Gabriel M. Bustros. 
Beirut: Bureau of Lebanese and Arab Documenta- 
tion ( Argus), 1969. $15.00. (Can be ordered from 
Argus, 176 Monot Street, P. O. Box 3000, Beirut, 
Lebanon). 

A Short History of tbe Arab Peoples, By Sir John B. 
Glubb. New York: Stein and Day, 1969. $8.95. 


Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey 


From the Bosporus to Samarkand: Flat-Woven Rugs. 
By Anthony N. Landreau and W. R. Pickering. 
Washington: The Textile Museum, 1969. $9.50. 
$6.50 in paper. 

The Myth of Independence. By Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1969. 250 pages. 
$7.00. 

Osmanlılarda Madeni Paralar. By Nuri Pere. Tenafly, 
N. J.: Numismata Orientalia, 1969. x + 310 pages. 
96 plates. $25.00. (Book can be ordered from P. O. 
Box 212, Tenafly, New Jersey 07670). 

Reappraisal of a Road Project in Iran. By Herman G. 
Van Der Tak and Jan de Weille. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1969. World Bank Staff Occasional 
Papers no. 7. xiv + 127 pages. $3.00. 

The Turkish Transformation: A study in social and 
religions development. By Henry E. Allen. New 
York: Greenwood Press, 1968. ix + 251 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $10.25. Reprint of the 1935 edition. 


Egypt and Sudan 


Idéologie et Renaissance Nationale: L'Égypte-moderne. 
By Anouar Abdel-Malek. Paris: Éditions Anthropos, 
1969. 517 pages. Gloss. Index. 46.50 F. 

And I Got Caught in Cairo. By Lillian L. Rice. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance, 1968. 74 pages. $3.00. A travel 
commentary on Egypt. 

Letters from Egypt. By Lady Duff Gordon. Ed. by 
Gordon Waterfield. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1969. Illus. No price indicated. 

United Arab Republic—Egypt. Ed. by Donald N. 
Wilber. New Haven: HRAF Press, 1969. Survey 
of World Cultures no. 14. 395 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$11.00. (Distributed by Taplinger Press, New 
York). 
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Fertile Crescent and Cyprus 


Hawl al-Mushkilah al-Kurdiyyah (About the Kurdish 
Problem). By Jamal Nabaz. Munich: Kurdistan In- 
formation Centre, 1969. 63 pages. DM 5.00. (Pub- 
lication of the National Union of Kurdish Students 
in Europe—-NUKSE). 

The Monetary System in Lebanon: A test of autono- 
mous money management. By Emile Ghattas. New 
York: Franklin Book Program, Inc., 1969. 

The Political Economy of International Oil and the 
Underdeveloped Countries. By Michael Tanzer. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1969. x + 376 pages. Notes. 
Index. $12.50. (Chapter 23 entitled “Private Petro- 
leum in a Private Economy: Iraq”). 


Israel 


African Zion. By Robert G. Weisbord. Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1969. 
259 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $6.00. 

The Arabs in Israel: A political study. By Jacob M. 
Landau. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1969. 308 
pages. Tables. Maps. $9.95. 

The Arabs im Israel 1948-1966. By Sabri Jiryis. Tr. 
from Arabic by Meric Dobson. Beirut: Inst. for 
Palestine Studies, 1968. 180 pages. Tables. L£ 7. 

The Challenge of Israel. By Misha Louvish. Jerusalem: 
Israel Universities Press, 1968. xvii -+ 281 pages. 
Illus. Maps. No price indicated. 

Co-operative Land Settlements in Israel and their Rele- 
vance to African Countries. By Michael Frank. 
Basle: Kyklos Verlag, 1968. xii + 168 pages. Bibl. 
33 DM. 29 DM in paper. 

Eshkol: The man, the nation. By Terence Prittie. New 
York: Pitman, 1969. Illus. $7.95. 

Ha-Etonnout Ha-Evrit BeEretz Israel Be Shanim 1863- 
1904. {The Hebrew Press in Eretz Israel 1863- 
1904}. By Galia Jardeni. 324 pages. Notes. Tables. 
Index. No price indicated. 

Israel’s Agricultural Economy in Brief. By Michael 
Kurtzig. Washington: Dept. of Agriculture, Foreign 
Regional Analysis Division, 1969. 11 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Jerusalem and the Holy Places. By Elihu Lauterpacht. 
London: Anglo-Israel Assn., 1968. 85 pages. No 
price indicated. 

The Kibbutz: A new way of life. By Dan Leon. Ox- 
ford, England: Pergamon Press, 1969. xiv + 198 
pages. Bibl. Appen. 35s or $5.50. 

Moshe Dayan: A biography. By Naphtali Lau-Lavie. 
London: Vallentine, Mitchell, 1968. 223 pages. 
Illus. No price indicated. 

Réflexions sur l'avenir d'Israël. By Saul Friedlander. 
Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1969. 192 pages. 16 F. 


North Africa 


Libya. By John Wright. London: Benn, 1969. Illus. 
42s. 
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Morocco's Saharan Frontiers. By Frank E. Trout. 
Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1969. 443 pages. Bibl. 
Maps. No price indicated. 

La Tunisie aujourd’hui. By Jean Hureau. Paris: Ar- 
thaud, 1968. 256 pages. Illus. Maps. No price indi- 
cated. A tourist guide. 


The Palestine Problem 


al-Adab al-Filastini al-Muqawim tahta al-Ibtilal 1948- 
1968 {Combatant Palestinian Literature under Occu- 
pation 1948-1968}. By Ghassan Kanafani. Beirut: 
Inst. for Palestine Studies, 1968. 196 pages. L£ 5. 

The Arab-Israeli War of 1967: A reply to Isaac 
Deutscher. By Simcha Flapan. Tel Aviv: Internat. 
Department of the United Workers Party—Mapam, 
1968. 47 pages. No price indicated. 

Conflict in the Middle East. Ed. by James Chace. New 
York: H. W, Wilson Co., 1969. Reference Shelf 
series 40, no. 6. 208 pages. Bibl. $3.50. A collection 
of articles on the Middle East crisis. 

Fedayeen Action and Arab Strategy. By Y. Harkabi. 
London: Institute for Strategic Studies, 1968. Adel- 
phi Papers no. 53 (December 1968). 43 pages. 
$.75. 

The Jordan River Dispute. By Samir N. Saliba. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1968. ix + 152 pages. 
Bibl. Index. Gld. 22.80. 

Mawgif Isr@il fi al-Niza' al-Isra'ili: al-Arabi (Israels 
Position in tbe Arab-Israeli Conflict}. By Yahüshu- 
fat Harkabi. Tel-Aviv: Dar al-Nashr al-'Arabi, 
1968. 153 pages. No price indicated. 

Tbe Middle East Crisis. Ed. by John D. Halderman. 
Dobbs Ferry: Oceana, 1969. viii + 193 pages. 
$7.50. (Proceedings of Law Conference held at 
Duke University in April 1968). 

Palestine is My Country: The story of Musa Alami. 
By Geoffrey Furlonge. London: John Murray, 1969. 
Illus. Map. 42s. The biography of a prominent 
Palestinian landowner, lawyer, political thinker, and 
philanthropist. 

The Palestine Ouestion: Seminar of Arab jurists on 
Palestine, Algiers, 22-27 July, 1967. Tr. from 
French by Edward Rizk. Beirut: Inst. for Palestine 
Studies, 1968. vi + 203 pages. LE 7. Translated by 
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Sociological, Sociologica, . 
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Stud., Studies, Studia 
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U.S., United States 

USSR, Union of Soviet Socialist 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The JOURNAL welcomes comments from its readers, All communications should be 
addressed to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection 
of those received will be published periodically in these columns. In addition to letters 
of comment on previous articles, communications on other information of interest will 


be printed as space is available. 


Dear Sir: 


I shall be very grateful if you will arrange 
to publish the following information on the 
28 International Congress of Orientalists in 
the next issue of your distinguished journal. I 
hope it may be of some interest to your readers. 

The 28 International Congress of Oriental- 
ists will be held at the Australian National 
University, Canberra, A.C.T., from 6th to 12th 
January, 1971. All scholars of the languages, 
history, literature and culture of Asia are 
welcome. 


Enquiries should be addressed to: 


The Secretary-General, 
28 International Congress of Orientalists, 
Australian National University Post Office 
via Canberra City A.C.T. 2601. 
Australia. 


Yours faithfully, 
Rafe de Crespigny 
Secretary-General 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State has temporarily 
modified its procedures for granting access to 





formerly classified foreign policy records of the 
years 1939, 1940, and 1941. 


The standing regulations of the Department 
provide for the opening of records 30 years old 
to all scholars. Thus on January 1, 1969, the 
“open period” for Department of State records 
was extended through 1938. These regulations 
also provide that scholars who are American 
citizens may be granted access to certain classi- 
fied records less than thirty years old by apply- 
ing to the Department and by agreeing to the 
review of their notes. It has now been adminis- 
tratively determined that these requirements 
need not be followed for records of the years 
1939, 1940, and 1941. These records will be 
treated as though they were in the “open period.” 


The records for these three years are under 
the administrative control of the National 
Archives and most of them are physically in the 
National Archives building in Washington, 
D. C. They may now be consulted by all scholars 
in accordance with the standard procedures of 
the National Archives. 


For access to records of the years 1942-45, 
scholars who are American citizens may apply 
to the Director of the Historical Office, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 20520. The 
classified foreign policy records of the Depart- 
ment are closed for the period after 1945. 
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ALGERIA AND THE JUNE 1967 
ARAB-ISRAELI WAR 


Richard A. Roughton 


LGERIA’S especially militant anti-Israeli stance in the Arab-Israeli War of 
A June 1967 can be explained only if one sees Algerian foreign policy 
as an extension of her 130 year colonial experience. For it was within 
this long and tragic period that Algerian Muslims formed their views of the 
outer world. This process accelerated during the bloody war which began in 
November 1954 and culminated when Algeria achieved independence in July 
1962. At that point, most of the foreign policy views that the new nation 
developed had been determined by Algeria’s most recent violent historical 
experience as a colony. 


These historical experiences are important, for they form the present Algerian 
identity. Algeria is a highly nationalistic country whose foreign policies and 
involvements may often resemble the views and actions of other states, but 
nonetheless takes the position she does for reasons of her own. In the Arab- 
Israeli dispute, Algeria’s position is often similar to that of Egypt, Syria, the 
Sudan or the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). But the resemblance 
should not necessarily be used to argue that Algeria copies or follows the lead 
of one or another government. It is clear that Algerian behavior is very much 
a product of Algeria’s particular history—especially the history of the War 
for Independence. 


The Algerian War for Independence was easily one of the bloodiest of such 
warts. It pitted the Algerian independence movement, led primarily by the FLN 
(Front de Libération Nationale), against the one million colons (the European 
settler class) and the French army and government. Because of the Cold War 
and the general tendency of Western governments to ignore the political 
aspirations of the Third World, France could count on the silent acquiescence 
or public forebearance of her NATO allies. Algeria found no friends among 
Western governments. As the FLN developed its political institutions in Tunis 
and Cairo, the impression grew among involved Algerians that Algeria was 
fighting a more general enemy than France and French colonialism. For these 
Algerians, the enemy came to be identified as Western capitalist colonialism— 
the West, in Cold War terminology. 


‘A RICHARD A. ROUGHTON is instructor of history at the University of Rhode Island. Much of 
what is written here is based on impressions he formed during two visits to Algeria (September: 
1966 to mid-June 1967 and December 1967 to January 1968). 
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The FLN formed its provisional government in September 1958 and the 
events that followed confirmed the suspicions of the Algerian revolutionaries. 
Recognition and material support came from the more radical Arab countries 
such as Egypt and from the self-styled socialist republics in Eastern Europe 
and Asia. The West remained mute. Algeria’s most direct experience with the 
non-French West was the American made military equipment used by the 
increasingly brutal French army. The world could be divided into socialist 
friends and capitalist enemies.’ 

The divided reaction of the outer world coincided with and helped to stimu- 
late the steady radicalization of the FLN. Much more research must be done 
before there will be adequate understanding of the ideological evolution of 
the FLN. It is clear, however, that the length of the war and the very high 
level of violence had their effects upon Algerian views of colonialism and the 
means necessary to escape from colonial domination. Many of the most energetic 
leaders were killed in the war and there were resultant frequent shifts in the 
leadership. Replacements were generally more radical than their predecessors, 
a fact that coincided with the tendency not only to recognize violence as a 
necessary quality of the struggle but also to see this violence as a necessary 
ingredient in any struggle for national liberation.” 

The revolutionary struggle was self justifying for most participating 
Algerians, particularly as the tendency grew to generalize their War for Inde- 
‘pendence. Algeria’s leaders began to see themselves as a representative Third 
World people fighting against capitalist imperialism. Through the use of 
Fanon’s cathartic violence, independence would be gained in the Algerian 
sector of the Third World’s struggle with the West. Socialism came to be 
accepted as the best means of guaranteeing this independence from the 
capitalist-imperialist enemy. 

Socialism, violence, tenacity and pro-Eastern bloc politics were not, for most 
Algerians, products of the revolution. They were, in fact, qualities of the 
struggle itself. The Eastern bloc countries were allies during the revolution; 
tenacity and violence had proven to be necessary preconditions to victory, and 
socialism had been widely accepted as a weapon against the Western oppressors. 
_ The revolutionary process provided the Algerians with an historically rooted 
explanation for all relations between the Third World and the West. 

1. Among the few exceptions to this general rule were the speeches made in the United States 
Senate on July 2, 1957, and July 8, 1957, by Senator John F. Kennedy. Algeria never forgot this. 
Tt is the practice in Algiers to name streets and squares after revolutionary martyrs. The central 
square of El-Biar, a large Algiers’ suburb, is named for John Kennedy. On November 22, 1966, 
Edward M. Kennedy laid a wreath there. The offidal and popular warmth displayed on this 


occasion was a notable exception to Algeria’s anti-Americanism. The speeches appear in J. F. 
Kennedy's The Strategy of Peace, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960, pages 65-81. 
2. The theories of violence and other qualities of the Algerian revolutionary ideology are ex- 


pressed in Franz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, tr. by C. Farrington, New York: Grove Press, 
1966. 
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After granting Algeria political independence, France worked to assure that, 
not only economically, but also culturally, Algeria would remain attached to 
Paris. France has attempted to continue the policy of cultural castration that 
dates from 1830 when she began her efforts to destroy the Arab Muslim culture 
of Algeria. Among the programs initiated after the Evian Accords, France 
inaugurated the coopérants program that has provided several thousand school 
teachers. In a sense, this was a continuation of the 1958 Constantine Plan that 
provided an education for many Algerian Muslims. But because the education 
was French, it continued to tie Algerians to French culture. Through education, 
France was able to assure that Paris would continue as the cultural capital for 
educated Algerians.° 


This created a serious problem for Algerian educational policy. Ideally the 
Algerian government wanted to move towards enrollment of all school age 
children while simultaneously Arabizing education. Use of the French 
coopérants helped the first goal at the expense of the second. While Algerians 
tried to rediscover aspects of their Arab heritage, the French language actually 
has gained in prominence as more and more Algerians have become literate 
in French and continued regular participation in French cultural life has 
frustrated the popular desire to function as Arabs in an Arab environment. 


The cultural problem is complex and difficult to analyze. Algeria sits on the 
periphery of three cultures: Arab, French and African. Historically, she has 
functioned in terms of all three, although since the eleventh century the general 
culture of the majority of Algerians has been Arab. Yet the most. recent experti- 
ence was French and French culture and language appear to many a surer path 
to modernization and development than Arab. Algeria's constitution defines the 
republic as Arab, African and Maghribi. But legal recognition of French as a 
temporary functional language shows how these three identities are at least 
temporarily qualified by reality. A typical paradox is that a French educated 
intellectual, Dr. Ahmad Talib, as Minister of Education, is the man most directly 
responsible for Arabization. 


So long as Arabization remains unfulfilled, Algeria's relations with both 
the Middle East and the West will be fraught with efforts to prove Arabness. 
Arabization is the fullest break with the colonial past and would seem to make 
for close ties between Algeria and the Eastern Arab states. This tendency is 
compromised, nonetheless, by Algeria's individuality and nationalism. Such a 
cultural split does not lead to the conclusion drawn by some Western and 
Algerian intellectuals who argue that Algeria's particular personality, inde- 
pendence and her true culture would be assured more easily by bi-culturalism. 


3. The problem of French cultural influence in Algeria is treated in David C. Gordon, N orth 
Africa's French Legacy 1954-62, Harvard Middle East Monographs IX, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1964; and The Passing of French Algeria, London: Oxford University Press, 1966. 
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Traditionally, Middle Eastern and North African Arabs have looked down 
upon each other. This, within the context of frustrated Arabization, has led 
Algeria to try to prove her Arabness and to refute the Eastern Arab charge 
that Algerians are pseudo-Frenchmen by an attempt to identify with some of the 
political activities of the Eastern Arab world. The result has been a willingness 
to accept Jamal ‘Abd al-Niàsir's leadership in Arab world politics. 


Colonel Houari Boumediene’s (Bü-Midyàán) ascent to power on June 19, 
1965, has affected Algerian foreign policy only insofar as there has been con- 
siderable deémphasis of foreign affairs to the benefit of domestic matters. 
Algerian foreign policy has been more than a simple question of the personality 

» of the head of state. In both the Ahmad Ben Bella (Bin Balla) and Boumediene 
régimes, foreign policy has been determined by views developed during the 
War for Independence. Apart from links with France, Algeria’s strongest 
attachments have been with “progressive” Arab states like Egypt and Syria, 
and with the Soviet Union and its allies. In general, however, the post-June 
1965. period has been characterized by strong anti-foreign and anti-great 
power feelings. 


Algeria has taken the greatest initiative in foreign affairs with regard to 
Third World areas still under Western domination. For Algerians, South Viet 
Nam, Rhodesia, South Yemen, Portuguese colonies in Africa and Israel are 
areas in which an oppressed indigenous population struggles to gain freedom 
from Anglo-Saxon, Portuguese or Zionist domination. All of these struggles 
are classified as Wars of Liberation fought against international capitalism led 
by the United States. Algeria gives extensive coverage to these wars in the 
press, donates money and supplies and provides training for guerrillas that 
return to their homeland to fight for their respective liberation and for the 
achievement of another step towards the destruction of capitalist colonialism. 


The energy for these involvements comes from the official and popular 
tendency to form analogies between the various Wars of Liberation and 
Algeria’s own struggle for independence. This desire to draw analogies was 
strong particularly with regard to the alleged American róle in all of these 
struggles. For most Algerians, the United States devotes resources directly or 
indirectly to suppress all Wars for Independence fought in the Third World. 
Just as the US government supplied the French and remained silent during 
the Algerian War, so she aides Portugal, Britain or the Zionists as the case 
might be. There is no doubt, from the press accounts, President Boumediene’s 
speeches or from any judgment of popular feeling, that the United States is 

we regarded more and more as the primary enemy of all Third World peoples, 
be they Algerians, Viet Namese or Palestinian Arabs. 


Within this analysis of the Third World, it is to be expected that the Viet 
Nam War would receive extensive treatment in the Algerian press and in 
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foreign policy statements of government officials. These statements and press 
accounts reflect the Algerian conviction that this War of Liberation mirrors its 
own. Even the names of the political movements (FLN) are the same in 
French. Probably more column inches of the national daily 4/-Mwjzbid have 
been devoted to the Viet Nam War than to any other single international 
situation. This was probably because Viet Nam was the important active Third 
World struggle before May-June 1967. 

Before June 1967 Algeria tended to follow Egyptian leadership in several 
Third World issues. The Algerian government supported Nasir in the Yemen 
and followed his lead in the diplomatic break with Britain over Rhodesia in 
1965. And so with regard to Palestine, Algeria appeared to accept the Egyptian 
view that the inevitable struggle with Zionism would have to wait for a more 
appropriate moment in the future. Besides, as important as it might be, the 
struggle with Zionism and imperialism over Palestine was but one battle in a 
Jarger war against capitalism and imperialism—the proven enemies of Third 
World independence and socialism. 


The struggle with Israel, be it now or later, was always important in the 
Algerian consciousness. It involved all of those issues about which Algerians 
felt most intensely: Algeria's definition of her personality as Arab, the practical 
problems she faced in fulfilling this identity, the attitude towards Third World 
independence movements and full acceptance of violence as a means to political 
ends. All of these factors, when combined, would lead Algeria in the eventual 
struggle with Israel to adopt a radical line in her foreign, military and 
information policies. 

Algeria's past experience with Jews, Zionism and the state of Israel only 
served to encourage further this militant line. French colonial policy in North 
Africa succeeded in partially dividing the three major ethnic groups—Arabs, 
Jews and Berbers. Although ample amounts of prejudice and discrimination 
were dispensed by the French to all three, the Jews were the preferred or the 
least disliked. The Crémieux Decrees of 1870 granted French citizenship to 
Algerian Jews, but not to Muslims. The disenfranchised looked with increasing 
suspicion upon the Jews who came to identify more and more with the European 
settler class in Algeria and thereby with France’s colonial policies. Algerian 
Jews had been decreed European and they generally behaved as such, creating 
tension between the Jewish and Muslim communities.* 


When the War for Independence came, most but certainly not all of the 
Algerian Jews supported the colons against Muslim Algerians. One testimony 
to the attachment of Algerian Jews to France was their decision to leave 
independent Algeria despite assurance from the Algerian government that they 


á. Jacques Berque, French North Africa: The Maghrib Between Two World Wars, tt. by 
J. Stewart, London: Faber & Faber, 1967, p. 333 
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would be welcome in the new republic. Out of a population of 150,000, 
100,000 Jews migrated to France and 10,000 to Israel by the end of 1963.5 
For Algerian Muslims, these Jews were allies of European imperialism trying 
to deny Algeria’s right to independence. What was happening to other Arabs 
in the Middle East confirmed this view in the Algerian mind. 

The 1956 Sinai campaign related the tension between Algerian colons and 
Muslims to the Arab-Israeli conflict. For Algerians, both of these problems, 
moreover, became linked to Western imperialism. French participation in the 
Sinai campaign is often explained as an outgrowth of the French army's failure 
to suppress the Algerian independence movement. France tried to win the 
victory against Nasir that she could not win against the Algerian FLN.® The 
French generalized their war with the Algerians in the alliance with Israel and 
British interest in the Suez Canal to fight an anti-Arab crusade. For most 
Algerians, Israel became inextricably tied with Anglo-French imperialism.* 
The United States became involved because of her traditional friendship with 
all three participants and because, for Algeria, the American commitment to 
repressive régimes was so general that no exception was to be expected when 
Zionism could count on several million American supporters. 

Nonetheless, the second Arab-Israeli War was especially traumatic for 
Algeria. Palestinian Arabs and Algerians had the same enemy. But Algeria 
could do little to help the Palestinians. Algeria was a bystander unable to 
participate in any way and this created a deep frustration. Palestinians and 
Egyptian Arabs were shot down by French and Israeli guns—at least in part 
made in USA—that otherwise might have been used against the Algerian FLN.” 

* * * 

There can be no question that for reasons tied in with her more recent 
historical experiences, Algerian views of the Arab-Israeli conflict were well 
formed before the outbreak of the June 1967 crisis. For Algerians, the one 
important factor that would distinguish the 1967 war from the earlier wars 
was that Algeria was now independent. Algeria’s ability to participate was 
harnassed no longer by French colonial domination. 

Since independence, the Algerian press and official government spokesmen 
have taken every opportunity to express sympathy for the policies of the PLO. 
The liberation of Palestine, Viet Nam or Angola were goals to which Algerians 
committed considerable emotional energy. Removed geographically from the 
— 5. L W. Zaruman, Government and Politics in Northern Africa, New York, 1963, p. 61. 

6. M. Rodinson, Israel and the Arabs, tr. by Michael Perl, Middlesex, England: Penguin Books, 
p Pu never be possible to document fully the impact of the 1956 war upon the Algerian 
mind. I can personally testify to encountering many Algerians who viewed this war as an integral 
part of their own revolution. They see this event as the primary example of the Zionist-imperialist 
plot against the progressive Arab states in particular and the Third World in general. 


* France was redeemed during the June 1967 War, owing to General de Gaulle’s pro-Arab 
statements. 
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various liberation struggles, Algeria was unable to contribute significantly with 
men and materiel. There was, consequently, in the Middle Eastern situation a 
willingness to follow the lead of the Eastern Arabs, particularly President Nasir. 
This certainly did not necessarily involve complete abrogation of autonomy in 
foreign policy formulation regarding Israel and the Palestine Arabs. There was, 
rather, a realization that Algeria could not act in the Middle East except in 
support of initiatives taken by either the PLO or by one of the Arab 
governments. 


As the number of border incidents between Israel and her Arab neighbors 
increased in 1966-67, Algeria responded by giving complete backing to the 
position of the Arabs. But because of a high degree of hostility towards 
monarchial and pro-Western governments, Algeria was always much more 
sympathetic to Egypt and Syria than to Jordan and Lebanon. 


Nasir’s announcement of the closing of the Strait of Tiran on May 22, 1967, 
marks the beginning of the immediate crisis that culminated in the June War. 
Algeria publicly expressed her solidarity with Egypt and sent Colonel Tahir 
Zabiri, Chief of the General Staff, to Cairo as an observer. Apparently uncon- 
vinced of the inevitability of hostilities, Algeria also requested Secretary General 
U Thant to do all that was necessary to prevent Israeli aggression." 

As the crisis continued, the Algerian position shifted towards a harder line. 
This might be interpreted as an effort to keep in line with either Egyptian or 
Syrian policy. Yet it would be inaccurate to ascribe Algerian policy decisions 
only as efforts to follow the lead of Cairo or Damascus. 

Once the crisis was underway, the Algerian government had to make 
decisions about Algerian involvement. Whereas these decisions were undoubt- 
edly influenced by what Nasir and al-Atasi did, they were also responses to 
Algeria’s own concepts of the Arab world and the anti-colonial struggle. Once 
the Arab-Israeli situation began to deteriorate with the closing of the Tiran 
Strait, the Algerian position was in keeping with Algeria’s long standing 
commitments. This position is clearly stated in a communiqué of the governing 
Conseil de la Révolution: 

.. . la liquidation de l'État de'Israél, prefabriqué par les imperialistes, s'inscrit au 


côté de tous les combats menés au Moyen-Orient, en Afrique, au Viet Nam, en 
Amerique latine contre toutes les autres bases de l'impérialisme . . ? 


The grouping of Third World struggles into a single category meant, of 
course, that Algeria’s War of Independence was a part of the same anti- 
imperialist efforts. Thus, Algeria made the decision to send men and materiel. V 
to help the Middle Eastern Arabs. The primary justification for this was that 


8. Le Monde, May 25, 1967, No. 6955, page 4. 


9. Quoted by Gérard Viratelle, "Alger: rappel des permissionaires," Le Monde, May 28-29, 
1967, No. 6958, page 4. 
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the Palestinian Arabs were continuing the Algerian Revolution against im- 
perialism on another front. The Algerian government wanted to fight ". . . pour 
la sauvegarde de la nation arabe, pour la consolidation de sa propre indépend- 
ance et surtout des acquis de sa révolution.””° 

Algeria had decided that she would participate in the war, should there be 
one, and this participation would be justified in terms of what was called the 
Arab Revolution. It is noteworthy that the special edition of al-Mujahid for 
June 6, 1967, that announced the outbreak of war, began with the headline: 
Le 5 juin est le 1°% novembre pour le monde arabe."* The Algerian position 
came to be based on the assumption that the Arab world was now beginning 
its version of the Algerian Revolution. The Algerians certainly were not 
followers. In fact, this conception of a revolutionary Arab world made Algeria 
appear to be the wave of the future. 

For most Algerians, the struggle was much more than a conflict between 
Arab and Jew. The anticipated war would be between imperialists and pro- 
gressive nations. In the days just prior to the war, Algeria made it clear that the 
men and materiel that would go to Egypt were being sent to fight a revolution. 
For this reason, the rapprochement between Nasir and King Husayn was 
criticized in Algeria. In the Nasir-Husayn alliance, Algerians saw the 
progressive-socialist cause compromised by the presence of the Jordanian 
monarch in the progressive camp. For this reason, Algeria's position in the 
crisis began to resemble that of Syria—the latter having also condemned the 
Egypt-Jordan tandem." 

Before the war began on June 5, 1967, Algeria had decided that she would 
participate in the conflict. It is unclear how many troops actually went before 
the war started, but army units did leave Algeria to travel overland to Egypt,” 
and commitments were made to send tanks and planes. Equally important, 
considering the Algerian definition of the crisis, were the large numbers of 
Algerians who went to the PLO office in Algiers to offer their services.” 

Once the war began, Algerian militancy reached its highest point. Radio 
broadcasts and government statements forcefully condemned “the Washington- 
London-Tel Aviv axis of the imperialist-Zionist aggression against the Third 
World.” The government rallied the Algerian people to this battle for the 
liberation of a brother Arab people fighting its version of the Algerian Revolu- 
tion. In response, students and other demonstrators invaded the American 
Cultural Center and demonstrated against what were for them manifestations 

10. Quoted by Gérard Viratelle, “Alger: départ imminent des premiers contingents,” Le Monde, 

ups Tune 2, 1967, No. 6962, page 3. 

11. Gérard Viratelle, "La réconciliation entre la R.A.U. et la Jordanie est sévèrement jugée à 
Alger," » Monde, June 4-5, 1967, No. 6964, page 5. 

12. Ibid. 


13. Le Monde, May 24, 1967, No. 6954, page 4. 
* The Algerian War for Independence began on November 1, 1954. 
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of imperialism in Algiers. The American Cultural Center-Consulates in Con- 
stantine and Oran, The British Institute in Algiers and the American Embassy 
in Algiers were all targets of the demonstrators. 


The government press promised an overwhelming Arab victory. In the first 
days of the war, Radio Algiers repeated broadcasts that originated in Cairo 
and Damascus announcing an imminent victory. The people of Algiers were 
thereby forced to make an incredible value judgment about the information 
they were receiving. Transistor radios on during all of their waking hours, 
Algerians switched from Radio Algiers announcements of the destruction of 
the Israeli Air Force to French stations that made no effort to hide their pleasure 
at the Israeli advance towards the Suez Canal. To believe the government was 
too easy, yet to accept pro-Israeli news from their former colonial master was 
a bitter pill to swallow. 'The anguish produced by this confused reality is 
immeasurable. With no doubts about the righteousness of their cause, Algerians 
readily accepted the announcements of impending victory. But doubts were 
there. Confidence in the Boumediene régime was minimal and the French 
were still respected enough to be believed. 


As the five days of fighting passed, it became increasingly apparent that the 
French broadcasts were more correct than those of the Algerian government 
radio. As talk of a ceasefire grew in the United Nations, the Algerian radio 
began to reveal the extent of the disaster to the Arab cause. When Egyptian - 
acceptance of the ceasefire became known on the fifth day of the war, the 
Algerian reaction was swift. This announcement verified the hated French 
broadcasts and testified to the absolute failure of the Arab effort. The same 
demonstrators that attacked the American Cultural Center five days earlier, now 
turned on the United Arab Republic Information Office and the offices of 
United Arab Airlines. 


Algerian outrage was total. The Arab Revolution was stillborn. Most 
Algerians had never conceived that the Eastern Arab states would agree to 
surrender. The War of Liberation had been betrayed by its leaders. It should 
not have mattered a whit to Egypt and Jordan that Sinai and the West Bank 
of the Jordan River had been occupied. The struggle was to have ended only 
when victory was assured. If that meant years, no matter. If all of Egypt had 
been occupied and thousands more killed, this was only to have been expected. 
The price of liberation, as the Algerian experience had clearly proven, was a 
high price indeed. If one is not willing to pay the price, why begin the struggle 
at all, or so ran the Algerian argument. e 

While Algeria reacted to events in the Middle East that were lergely out 
of her control, she fought her own war with the enemy in a series of internal 
acts against the accused imperialist states. During and immediately after the 
war, Western magazines and newspapers disappeared from the news stands 
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after a period of at least nine months in which there was virtually no censorship 
of foreign papers. Twenty-one European journalists and the works of 126 
French artists and intellectuals were denied entry into Algeria because of their 
supposed Zionist sympathies.^ American films vanished from the movie 
theaters to be replaced by Arab, Chinese and East European films about 
struggles for national independence." On the economic front, Algeria an- 
' nounced that all British and American companies would be placed under the 
control of the government, an act that is one step short of nationalization. 


This effort to cut cultural ties and to regulate economic relations more fully 
with Zionism's allies in Europe and America was, of course, an extension of 
Algeria’s break in diplomatic relations with the United States. The Algerian 
official view that the US was responsible for imperialist aggression throughout 
the Third World had made Algero-American relations difficult in the months 
before the war. As tensions mounted in the Middle East, the United States 
came to be regarded as more culpable than ever before. Algeria assumed that 
strong stands by the Israeli government were supported by the United States. 
The formal break in relations was, then, a recognition of a fait accompli, 'There 
was no longer a mutually acceptable basis for formal political relations between 

. Algeria and the United States. 

Algeria broke diplomatic ties with the US along with the other Arab 
participants in the war. The explanation usually given in the Arab world was 
that the US had directly aided the Israeli war effort by providing Israel with 
air cover during the Israeli attack upon the Arab air forces during the first 
hours of the war. This charge has aroused indignation in the United States and 
throughout the West. Evidence now available would seem to indicate that Nasir 
fabricated this charge as part of the explanation offered for Israeli military 
superiority." Yet those in the West who are comforted by the notion that 
Nasir's charge was an "Arab lie" probably miss something extremely important. 
Lies are destructive and must be dispelled whenever possible. But often a lie 
has roots in a broader mental environment, and this latter truth should not 
be ignored in efforts to dispel a specific lie. 


In the June 1967 War, Nasit’s charge about American air support would 
appear to have been widely accepted throughout the Arab world. This was 
certainly the case in Algeria. This willingness to believe reflected neither an 
Algerian proclivity to accept their government's statements nor some sort of 
facility with lies. The explanation can be found in recognizing the older and 

=æ snore general Algerian view that Israel would not exist were it not for various 


14. Le Monde, June 24, 1967, No. 6981, page 3. 
15. Le Monde, June 28, 1967, No. 6984, page 5. 


16. Interestingly enough, there is evidence to indicate that the formal Algerian note breaking 
diplomatic relations with the United States contained no reference to Nasit’s allegation. Privileged 
communication. 
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forms of American aid. If the US did not aid Israel in the June War, an Algerian 
might argue, this shows the United States to be a bad ally or it demonstrates 
that the Americans did not want to intervene unless absolutely necessary. For 
Algerians, it is never a question of whether the United States becomes involved, 
but that they have been involved and future US aid to Israel is a problem of 
when, how and how much. Rightly or wrongly, most Algerians, as most 
Americans, believe the US would intervene to prevent the destruction of Israel. 
As the close ally of the enemy, the US has become the major adversary for 
many Algerians simply because they are aware of American power. This is 
not a view that has its origins in the June 1967 War. But the war certainly 
stimulated the willingness to accept American complicity in Israeli acts. One is 
forced to conclude that improvement in Algero-American relations, even if 
formal diplomatic ties are resumed, seems virtually a aaa during the 
present stage of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Another major product of the June War was a change in Algeria s relations 
with the Eastern Arab states. Algeria refused, along with Syria, to accept the 
ceasefire. This reflects a tendency to reject Nasir's willingness to accept defeat 
and to accept in place the Syrian or PLO notion that the Arab-Israeli dispute 
is a permanent struggle with the end still out of sight. 

Of special significance is the present inclination of the PLO under the leader- 
ship of ‘Arafat to adopt the Algerian view of revolution and liberation. The 
Palestinians, like the Algerians, rejected the Arab governments’ agreement to 
a ceasefire. Ceasefire suggests the possibility of compromise and for Algerians 
and Palestinians alike, compromise would appear impossible, at least at the 
present time. In the months after the June War, the PLO moved further and 
further away from the Eastern Arab governments and began to function more 
independently. This accompanied the growing view by PLO leadership that 
the strategy of open warfare had failed. 

‘Arafat and the command of the PLO moved towards the view that only 
a continuous guerrilla war of national liberation could destroy the Jewish state. 
The new strategy was in fact not so new. It was a clear acceptance of the 
realities of the ineffectiveness of the Arab governments to deal with Israel in 
a manner satisfactory to Palestinians. It had the additional advantage, moreover, 
that it reflected the willingness of the PLO to accept as a model for future PLO 
actions the Algerian revolution and its Fanonist theory of violence as a means 
to achieve political ends. Very clearly, ‘Arafat seems to have accepted the 
Algerian experience as his prime example for military action against Israel—- 
and this instead of accepting either Russian or Chinese or any other non-Arab 
revolutionary experience as a basis for Palestinian action." The Algerian 
government currently (Summer 1969) supports the PLO strategy. 


17. “The Guerrilla Threat in the Middle East,” Time, December 13, 1968, p. 35. 
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By December 1967, many European and American newspapers and maga- 
zines had reappeared in Algiers and the relatively new Russian involvement 
in cooperation programs (civilian and military) had begun to wear on Algerian 
patience. This is not dissimilar to Algerian disenchantment with Egyptian 
and French coopérants in earlier periods so that one need have no doubts 
about Algerian interest in preserving independence. But the events of May- 
June 1967 had even more important consequences. ‘The June 1967 Arab-Israeli 
War provided an environment in which Algerian views were formed more 
clearly than ever before. There is little basis to doubt that government state- 
ments denouncing Israel and imperialist-Zionist aggression met with consider- 
able popular support. Algerian opinion became more convinced than ever 
before that this aggression posed a threat not only to the Third World in 
general, but most importantly, a threat to Algeria’s revolutionary experience 
and the socialism produced by that experience? 


This threat was the theme of President Boumediene’s speech to the Algerian 
people on June 19, 1967, the second anniversary of Boumediene’s coming to 
power. The warm response to the speech and the cheers for the president? 
are evidence of the similarity in view between government and people. One is, 
in fact, forced to conclude that the June 1967 War may have been the first 
major issue in which the Boumediene government acted with considerable 
mass support. The Algerian revolution touched the lives of all Algerians and 
gave them a particular world view. The Arab-Israeli conflict brings that world 
view into focus and revitalizes Algeria’s revolutionary self conception. This 
does not lead to optimism about the prospects for a peaceful solution to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, especially if one remembers that Algeria is not the 
smallest, the poorest or the least influential of the Arab states. 





18. “Pression Algerienne,” Le Monde, June 15, 1967, page 1. 


19. Gérard Viratelle, "Le comportement du regime Boumedienne (sic) pendant Ja crise lui a 
valu des sympathies populaires,” Le Monde, June 21, 1967. 


THE BA'TH—IDEOLOGY AND PRACTICE 


Gordon H. Torrey 


'tent of thinking characteristic of an individual or class." Ideologies vary 

from area to area in relevance to social conditions and social values. Ba'thist 
ideology is relative to a specific area, the Arab world, and to the present time. It 
contains some elements of both definitions given above; it is a fusion of socialism 
with Arab nationalism, which gives it a strong appeal to the new élite in the 
Arab world. This is a class which largely rejects such ideologiés as Western 
democracy, traditional Islam and Marxist communism, stating that they are 
not applicable to the problems it faces. It charges that none of these can 
adequately solve the Arabs’ economic and social problems: parliamentary 
democracy because it has failed to give the Arabs economic equality and social 
justice; traditional Islam because it is unable to adjust itself to modern condi- 
tions, and communism because ‘its international outlook disavows Arab nation- 
alism and disregards the individual. This new élite, composed of elements of 
the new salaried class, army officers and students, is pressing for radical social 
change, and it is from this class that the Ba'th draws its support. 


[er has been defined as “visionary theorizing” or “the manner or con- 


The Ba'th's founders were theorists with a vision who have put forth their 
ideas on social revolution and Arab nationalism more cogently and longer than 
any of their rivals. Born in the hotbed of Arab nationalism, Syria, the Ba'th 
has grown from a purely Syrian party into a regional inter-Arab movement 
with adherents in every Arab country, and branches in most. Having held power 
in Syria and Iraq, it has been forced to test its ideology in practice. 


The Ba'th Party was founded in 1940 in Syria by two Paris-educated in- 
tellectuals, Michel 'Aflaq and Salah al-Din al-Bitar, and emerged into the open 
towatd the end of 1943 when it participated in Syrian resistance to French 
intervention in the internal affairs of Syria and Lebanon. 


‘Aflaq, born in the Midan quarter of Damascus in 1912, was the son of 
Joseph ‘Aflaq, a Greek Orthodox grain merchant. Educated in Greek Orthodox 
schools, he went to the University of Paris in 1929 where he flirted with com- 
munism and is said to have written articles for the party's publications.” He 
became disillusioned with communism ín 1926, after his return to Syria. Back 


1. 'Aflaq has denied ever joining the party and it is likely that if he had done so the fact would 


have been revealed with documentary evidence by the communists. See: Patrick Seale, The Struggle 
for Syria (London, 1965), p. 150. 
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in Damascus he became a secondary school history instructor and began to 
preach his doctrine of Arab nationalism. He founded the Ba'th ("Resurrec- 
tion") Party in 1940 with his friend of student days, Salah al-Bitar. By 1943 
‘Aflaq was delivering lectures attacking Marxist materialism, and his Oppo- 
sition to communism has continued ever since. 

Small in stature, mild mannered and with a detached air about him, ‘Aflag 
is articulate and, although vague by Western standards, he has been an inspira- 
tion to many students. A chainsmoker, he has little use for affluence and lives 
modestly, indeed almost penuriously. These attributes have become a symbol 
among Ba'thists, who generally disdain the comforts and tend to lead rather 
Spartan lives. In fact, he has written that the comfortable life available to the 
younger generation in more advanced nations is denied to the Arabs because 
of the great struggle for the Arab nationalist movement. ‘Aflaq, the party's 
philosopher, prior to the party upheaval in February 1966 had come to act as 
an elder statesman— guiding it in its grand strategy, but remaining aloof from 
small day to day administrative details. | 

Bitar, born the same year as ‘Aflaq, is ‘Aflaq’s opposite in many ways. Taller 
and heavier-set than the slender ‘Aflaq, Bitar has been the party's organization 
man and administrator. He is not an orator, nor is he able to give the inspira- 
tion that is 'Aflaq's magic quality. They have worked closely together since their 
student days in Paris with Bitar participating in government office a number of 
times. 'Aflaq, aside from a three month tenure as Minister of Education in 
1949, has avoided the responsibilities of public office. Bitar was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs from mid-1956 until the union with Egypt in February 1958, 
and then served as Minister of State in the first UAR cabinet. He has been 
Prime Minister several times since the Ba'th came to power in 1963. 

By July 1946, ‘Aflaq and Bitar felt that their party was sufficiently estab- 
lished to publish a journal—al-Ba'th. In April of the next year the First Ba'th 
Congress was held in Damascus, with 200 representatives from Syria, Jordan, 
Iraq and Lebanon attending. However, the Ba'th still remained an insignificant 
political grouping in a country renowned for its multitudinous and ephemeral 
political parties. 

Syria at this time was in the throes of adjusting to peacetime, plagued with 
inflation and unemployment, asserting its newly-won independence, and 
determining its ties with the other Arab states. The country was being led 
by the men who had struggled years to achieve independence, men who be- 
longed to the ruling class—landowners, merchants and professionals. It was in 

- his atmosphere that the Ba'th Program was first published, setting forth the 
partys views on Arab nationalism and the economic order. 


Concepts in the Party Constitution 
The dominance of the Arab nationalist ideal in Ba'thist thinking is made 
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readily apparent in the Ba'th Constitution—it comes first.” The Constitution 
is prefaced by the slogan 
One Arab Nation with an immortal mission, the Arab Resurrection Socialist 
Party, a popular national revolutionary movement striving for Arab unity, 
freedom and socialism.? 

According to Ba'thist doctrine the Arabs are one nation possessing an in- 
divisible political, cultural and economic unit which belongs to them alone. 
The Arab nation possesses special characteristics which although long sup- 
pressed, are capable of being resurrected. 

The Constitution states that the Arab nation's special characteristics include 
"vitality and creative powers.” These characteristics make possible its revival 
and development and are the mystique of Arab nationalists everywhere. With- 
out this hope of resurgence Arab nationalism would not exist. 

‘Aflaq’s historical studies and his acquaintanceship with nineteenth century 
German philosophy are brought out in the program’s section on the “immortal 
mission” of the Arab Nation. This mission is to revive human values, encourage 
human development and strive for peace and cooperation with other nations 
toward the common goal of comfort and prosperity for all peoples. 

Although ‘Aflaq and Bitar emphasize the “uniqueness” of the Ba'thist mes- 
sage, the influence of Western concepts is found throughout their teachings. 
However, 'Aflaq has mentioned that his father often spoke to him of Arabism.* 
His education in Europe gave him ideas which could be adapted to the prob- 
lems of the Arab world as he saw them. This does not necessarily mean that 
he borrowed them, but that they influenced him." They have resulted in an 
evolutionary determinism. Furthermore, he came to realize that the negative 
nationalism characteristic of the Arab nationalist movement at that time was 
insufficient) Its negative emotional content had to be replaced by a positive 
outlook embracing the revival of the Arab people. Consequently, this revival 
had to be built around a core of nationalist consciousness. In short, Arab unity 
and social revolution were to be the cure all for the ills of the Arab World. 

An insight into ‘Aflaq’s thinking on this is provided in a passage of his 
Ma'rabat al-Masir al-Wabid (The Struggle for One Destiny). ‘Aflaq wrote 
that the party was named the "Arab Resurrection Party not only because it 
was the first party to believe, ideologically and practically, in Arab unity, and 


2. In fact, the first printed version of the party's constitution. (1947) is entitled "The Arab 
Resurrection Party." In their early years ‘Aflaq and Bitar emphasized socialism, but came to stress 
Arab nationalism in the late 19230's. 

3. An English translation of the Constitution has appeared in Sylvia G. Haim (ed.), Arab 
Nationalism, an Anthology (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1962), p. 233. In 'Aflaq's eyes unity, 
freedom and socialism are one and none could be attained in a true sense without the other two. 

4, Al-Musawwar, November 10, 1967, p. 32. 

5. Ibid. 

6. ‘Aflaq has stated that it was while in Europe that he decided that the Syrian nationalist strug- 
gle was but a part of the Arab nationalist sruggle. Seale, op. cit, p. 149, and ‘Aflaq, Al-Qawmtyyah 
al 'Arabiyyab wa Mawgifuba min al-Shuyu'yyah (1944). 
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to place its organization on a universal Arab foundation, but also because it 
believed that any viewpoint or remedy of the vital difficulties of the Arabs, 
either in part or i# toto, which does not emanate from the axiom "The Unity 
of the Arab People’ is an erroneous outlook and an injurious cure." The dif- 
ference of the Ba'th from other Arab political parties is in kind, not in its Arab 
nationalism or its socialism, but in its universality. The various national parties 
in the Arab states did not measure up to the challenge of Arab unity. Neither 
did the Arab League. Arab unity is a basic, daily, ordered and continuous strug- 
gle and not something to be attained automatically or “some day” when politi- 
cal conditions are ripe. It is not a result of the struggle of the Arab people for 
independence or socialism but a goal to be simultaneously struggled for. How- 
ever, unity comes first because it is spiritual. 


Imperialism is stated to be “a crime” to be fought by the Arabs by every 
means. This concept appears to be derived from the influences of the Syrian 
struggle for independence, which was being carried on during ‘Aflaq’s forma- 
tive years. This was a period of economic depression—which probably influ- 
enced his economic outlook—and years in which the French hold over Syria 
and Lebanon was all pervading, with few concessions to Syrian political desires. 
Also, this was a period in which feelings of pan-Arab unity were growing, and 
political strikes, riots and disturbances were frequent. 

Besides setting forth the evils of colonialism, ‘Aflaq disparages the various 
national movements which have risen out of colonialism to combat the ills of 
Arab society. Among these ills are feudalism, regionalism, sectarianism and 
intellectual reaction. He charges that one quality unites all of these move- 
ments—negativism. They are the scum which rises to the surface in the feeble- 
ness of present Arab society. Civilization must be built and human values 
cultivated. The Ba'th's goal is not confined to driving the colonizers out and 
uprooting the internal exploiters, or even to achieving the freedom and pros- 
perity of the Arab people. They are but means to assuring a universal rôle 
for the Arabs, together with the peoples of Asia and Africa. 


‘Aflaq has stated that during the mid-1930s a decisive turn came about 
in his thinking. Like many other Arab thinkers he reflected on past Arab 
glories and the present low state of his people. He concluded that the com- 
munism and internationalism to which he had been attracted could not solve 
the Arabs' problems. In any case, communism could not succeed among the 
Arabs because they could not renounce their nationalism. In 1958 he further 
stated that he once had "a universalist approach to political problems, but that 
after I had immersed myself anew into the reality of the Arab world I con- 
cluded that nationalism had not been understood properly in Europe"? How- 


7. Aflaq, M. Ma'rakat al-Masir al-Wahid (Beirut, 1953), p. 19. 
8. Middle East Forum, February 1958. Interview with ‘Aflaq. 
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ever, he acknowledged the deep influence of Marx and Nietzche on his 
thinking. 

Here lies the crux of ‘Aflaq’s political philosophy: he is an Arab nationalist 
with a Western education and Western European attitudes. For a time he was 
torn between the doctrines of Marxist materialism and romantic nationalism.” 
This romantic nationalism touches a chord close to nearly all Arab hearts— 
harking back to the days of glory and the Islamic Arab Empire which stretched 
from Morocco to the Indian Ocean. ‘Aflaq builds the new Arab Empire on a 
secular framework instead of Islam, although he realizes that many Islamic 
cultural heritages—now called Arab cultural values—will remain. No Arab 
political theorist worthy of the name can disregard his people’s religious values. 
Even Christian secular thinkers in the West, who have faced a less formidable 
religious obstacle, have taken Christian values into account. But ‘Aflaq, being 
of Christian origin, has been compelled to establish his nationalism on a secu- 
lar basis, despite the fact that Arab nationalism is often equated with the Arab 
Muslims. 


‘Aflaq goes to great lengths to define his concept of Arab nationalism and 
distinguish it from other views. He stigmatizes the version of Arab nationalism 
which is restrictive state nationalism and which divides the Arabs. Further- 
more, he condemns what he terms “racial nationalism’”’—that which claims 
the Arabs to be superior—a type of thinking which he finds no different 
than Nazism with its overtones of racial superiority and oppression of minori- 
ties. He stresses the humanitarianism of Arabism. Likewise, he does not pro- 
claim Arabism to be international, which is one of the great differences be- 
tween it and communism. Communism, according to ‘Aflaq, is an attempt to 
bind everyone with synthetic economic bonds. He feels that this would fail 
as did the religious state, by its inherent contradictions. He goes as far as to 
compare the communist call to internationalism with similar attempts to form 
a religious state in the Middle Ages. Another Ba'thist writer, Yasin al-Hafiz, 
has characterized communism as a new face of Russian nationalism, just as 
Islam is the past face of Arab nationalism." However, 'Aflaq praises Tito’s 
Yugoslavia because it was the first “socialist” country to cast aside communist 
internationalism in favor of nationalism." 


The Ba'th program implies a separation of religion and the state, unlike 
so many constitutions of the Arab states which declare Islam as the state re- 
ligion. Nationalism is to be the only tie in the unified Arab state, and religious 
and other modes of exclusiveness are to be suppressed. " 

9. It is interesting to note that while 'Aflaq's ideas have been modified over the years, Bitar's 


have changed almost not at all. ‘Aflaq has come to adjust more to the realities of political life, while 
Bitar retains more of the classical socialist viewpoint. 


10. Al-Ba'th, March 28, 1950. 
11. 'Aflaq, M. Fi Sabil al-Ba'th (Beirut, 1959), pp. 207-209. 
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Aflaq states that "The Arabs today do not want their nationalism to be 
religious, because religion has another aspect, a field which does not bind 
the nation but which, on the contrary, divides a single people—although there 
is no fundamental difference between the religions.” However, since Islam 
is so much a part of Arab culture, he is in a difficult position on this facet of 
Arab nationalism. 'Aflaq's answer is that Islam must now conform to Arabism 
rather than shaping it as it did in the early days of Islam. Since the Arab resur- 
rection will only include those aspects of Arabism that are compatible with 
the modern world and will adapt others through changes, Islam itself must 
change to meet the requirements of the new age. Arab nationalism is not to be 
constrained by the narrow limits of Islam, which is only an aspect of the larger 
movement. 


Islam, in a sense, ended as a moral and unifying influence among the Arabs 
when it spread beyond the pale and included non-Arabs. ‘Aflaq recognizes 
Islam as an element in Arab nationalism, but on condition that it must sub- 
ordinate itself to the secular nationalist movement. In other words, Arab na- 
tionalism has replaced Islam as the driving force of the Arab people. Absolute 
equality before the law for all citizens is to be laid down as a fundamental 
constitutional right: thus, all public offices are theoretically open to any citizen 
regardless of creed. Education is to be secular, free and compulsory, with all 
private educational institutions suppressed. 


Ba'tb Socialism 


Article 4 of the 1947 Ba'th Constitution states that socialism is necessary 
for Arab nationalism, being the system which would allow the Arabs to develop 
their inherent potentialities. Socialism will enable the Arab nation to increase 
its production and strengthen its bonds. Believing that wealth in the Arab 
countries is unjustly distributed, the Program calls for its "fair distribution" 
among the citizens. However, there is no call for a general nationalization of 
capital. In line with the generally accepted view among socialists, public utili- 
ties, major national resources, and large scale industrial and transport services 
would be nationalized. Foreign-owned concessions and company rights would 
be cancelled. Land reform is envisioned with the size of plots limited to that 
which the owner can work without "exploitation of the efforts of others." 

A dissertation on these socialist principles is found in Fé Sabil al-Ba‘th where 
‘Aflaq declares that “socialism means that all citizens should share in their 
country's resources with the intention that they better their life and conse- 
quently the life of their nation, because man does not accept his rendering of 
himself as an end in life." However, he states that there are no separate 


12. Ibid, p. 213. 
13. Ibid, p. 106. 
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doctrines of socialism and nationalism but that they are "fused into one en- 
tity.”™* It is significant that the Ba'th has declared that although it believes in 
socialism because it would realize social justice, the party would embrace an- 
other social system if it found a better one.” 


‘Aflaq claims his socialism does not have the materialistic objective of "feed- 
ing the hungry and clothing the naked,” but the higher one of freeing man's 
talents and abilities. This means a destruction of the influence of the tradi- 
tional aristocracy of wealth which has ruled the Arab countries for generations, 
so that lower classes may break out of the economic grip which has held them 
in a depressed state and which has blocked their political influence. Here again, 
he rejects the communist definition of socialism in the works of Marx and 
Lenin. The Ba'th's socialism is proclaimed to be a new form of nationalism. 


In its vision of Arab unity Ba'thist socialism envisions bringing together 
those Arab countries whose progress is obstructed by their lack of capital and 
natural resources with their better endowed brethren who would share their 
wealth. 


The Ba'th's attitude toward real estate holdings is spelled out in the party's 
program. Ownership of buildings is to be limited to what can be personally 
used. “Exploitation” by means of renting is forbidden. A reference in the Con- 
stitution to the state guaranteeing a minimum ownership of landed property 
for all citizens would seem to indicate that private home ownership, as well 
as agricultural plots, is to be encouraged. 


Usury, so prevalent in most parts of the Arab world, is to be abolished. 
However, interest on money at a reasonable rate is to be allowed. A govern- 
ment bank for agricultural and industrial projects is envisioned; it would issue 
a currency backed by “national production.” 


Trade, in all of its forms, is to be controlled by the state. A reference to 
the maintenance of equilibrium between exports and imports seems to hark 
back to economic nationalism and autarky, or merely shows a lack of economic 
sophistication. Following on the path of trade restrictions is the concept of a 
directed economy for the Arab countries and their industrialization. Another 
interesting aspect of the Ba'th's economic policy is worker participation and 
profit sharing in the management of factories, apparently along the lines now 
practiced in Yugoslavia. 


The internal disarray in the Arab world necessitates a far reaching social 
"revolution"; according to Ba'thist teachings the Arabs do not have time to, 
wait for evolutionary progress, especially since the more advanced countries 
will continue their rate of progress and make catching up impossible. ‘Aflaq 


14. Ibid, p. 108. 
15. Al-Manár, June 30, 1957. This statement is from a Muslim Brotherhood paper quoting ‘Aflaq. 
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lays great stress on a revolution of spirit, especially in the moral and intellectual 
realms. 

The sixth article of the Program ends with the ringing exhortation "to raise 
in revolt against corruption in all spheres of intellectual, social and political 
life." 'Thus, the Ba'th is not only pushing for a resurrection of Arabism, but 
for revolution, not evolution, in the fullest sense of the term, a forced reforma- 
tion of the social and political structure of the Arab countries which ousts old . 
ideas and a decadent spirit. As ‘Aflaq states, "the gap and disfigurement in the 
Arab nationalist structure can only be bridged by a violent wrenching away 
from the present situation." 

In ‘Aflaq’s eyes the Arab nation's interior is "rotten," filled with social in- 
justice, exploitation, ignorance, weakness in thought, and lacking in tolerance 
and love. Thus the Arab people must not only struggle against imperialism 
and Zionism (another form of imperialism), but against themselves. 

Michel 'Aflaq has taken great pains to differentiate his movement from com- 
munism. Besides his thesis that Arab socialism is an amalgam of nationalism 
and socialism, he stresses other points of difference. Socialism under the com- 
munist system—since it is a universalist theory and strives to complete world 
revolution—cannot carry out a sufficient economic readjustment until it achieves 
world wide revolution. Thus economic conditions in the communist countties 
are influenced and restricted by this goal. This includes preparation for war and 
competition with other nations. 'Aflaq has declared that the communist states 
pursue a bloc policy and thus "help imperialism."!? 

Another difference with communism is its belief in materialism and dis- 
regard for spiritual principles and the small value placed in the individual. 
As 'Aflaq says, "it permits the slaughter of the individual for the sake of its 
material existence,"" because in communist theory society is the root. This 
outlook leads to dictatorship and a mechanical, materialistic society lost to the 
spirit. His socialism, however, is based on the individual and allows his per- 
sonal freedom. Another point of difference is the right of ownership. Accord- 
ing to ‘Aflaq, "Communist socialism went to the utmost limit and did away 
with the right of possession, and thus destroyed personal and instinctive motives 
in the individual." Ba'thism preserves this right, but limits it fairly narrowly. 

Closely intertwined with the Ba'th's economic views and its Arab nationalism 
are the party's domestic program and what it terms its social policy. In line 
with the considerable emphasis on the róle of the individual, Ba'th doctrine 
envisions a democratic state of the parliamentary constitutional type with the 
'executive responsive to the legislative organ. In contrast with what has been 
the practice in the Middle East, parliament is to be elected directly and freely 

16. Interview with 'Aflag in Nova Makedonija, October 11, 1957. 
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by the people. The unified Arab state is to be decentralized and judicial authority 
is to be independent of the other arms of the government. 

Absolute equality before the law is guaranteed to all citizens, as is freedom 
of expression. However, these appear to be abridged by the addition of the 
clause so often found in Middle Eastern political documents—" within the 
limits of the law.” All religious sectarian, tribal, racial and regional "factions" 
are to be fought. Military service is to be compulsory. 

Under "Social Policy" the family and children are recognized as a trust 
and are to be protected. Marriage is a national duty to be encouraged and 
facilitated by the state. This probably refers to breaking down some of the 
existing barriers to marriage, especially the custom of bride price. 

In consonance with socialist thinking, medical care is to be provided free by 
the state. The full employment doctrine is embraced in the section of the Pro- 
gram devoted to the róle of labor. A minimum wage is alluded to, as are dis- 
ability benefits, paid vacations and old age pensions. Free trade unions for 
workers and farmers are to be encouraged and special labor tribunals are to 
adjudicate labor disputes. 

In conformity with the Ba'th's thesis of awakening the Arab people, the 
Program includes a special article relating to the encouragement of Arab cul- 
ture in all of its aspects. Likewise, private organizations and political parties 
are to be given opportunities to function. The Constitution also reiterates a 
continued theme in Ba'thist rhetoric, namely freedom of expression by the 
individual and the press. However, this may be circumscribed by the higher 
Arab national interest. 

Reflecting the backgrounds of the Ba'th's founders, special reference is made 
to the position of mental labor; it is placed on a par with its physical counter- 
part and is to be protected and encouraged, as is academic scholarship. 

As in the case with socialist dogma everywhere, class differences and their 
distinctions are to be abolished. This applies, not only to economic classes, 
but to those paragons of Arab civilization—the bedouin. In Ba'thist eyes they 
are an embarrassment which retards progress and they must be eliminated 
by sedentarization. In order to bring the new order to the Arab world the 
Ba'th envisions the creation of a new generation by means of education. 

'The Program's pronouncement on foreign policy is a ringing denunciation 
of imperialism and foreign influence in the Arab countries. À sweeping re- 
nunciation of all treaties and agreements concluded by the Arab states limiting 
Arab sovereignty is to be made. Despite this tone of belligerency, the Arabs 
are to cooperate with other nations, in creating a harmonious, free, secure and 
progressing world. 

'The Ba'th's continual emphasis on the róle of the individual, his freedom 
of expression and action, and his opportunity to develop himself continually, 
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seems to conflict with another basic Ba'thist concept—the Arab nationalist 
movement. In his writing ‘Aflaq warns of the danger of the tyranny of the 
group over the individual; yet almost in the same breath he speaks of the 
supremacy of the Arab nationalist movement. Since Ba'thist ideology obliges 
the Arab citizen to recognize and participate in the mission of Arab national- 
ism, no Arab can stand aside from this struggle. Thus, it would seem that 
individual freedom must be circumscribed for the benefit of the immortal 
mission, no matter how much the rights of the individual are stressed in 
Ba'thist ideology. Arab nationalism must take precedence, since it is history 
being carried out and, thus, it is inevitable and supreme. Here is a basic conflict 
between ‘Aflaq’s nineteenth century national liberalism and the influence of 
twentieth century nationalist totalitarianism. 'Aflaq attempts to, reconcile this 
conflict by stressing that the individual through education will be awakened 
to the necessity of conforming to the nationalist movement.” Until the people 
reach this point, however, they must be led by the enlightened men who have 
reached the higher state where their own interests and those of Arab national- 
ism ate one. Bitar and ‘Aflaq had one of their basic differences on this point. 
‘Aflaq contended that the party could not be a mass movement, since it would 
be weakened by dilution. On the other hand, Bitar argued that it was necessary 
to broaden the membership in order to make the party politically stronger. 
In the end, ‘Aflaq won.” 

Carrying further this concept of enlightenment, ‘Aflaq has stated that even 
those who now oppose the Ba'th's ideas possess a "hidden will" to Arab na- 
tionalism that has not yet been revealed to them. Also, underlying ‘Aflaq’s 
thinking seems to be a suffering motif. He has stated that “The driving factor 
in the Arab world is suffering,” which he regards as a boon which makes more 
certain the attainment of ideals." Another radical departure from current Arab 
nationalist thought has been 'Aflaq's ideas on the subject of the "new Arabs.” 
He called on the Arabs to stop blaming imperialism for all of their ills and 
to regard it as "a result of our own inaction in directing a change in our rotten 
internal situation and not as a cause for this situation and its persistence." 


Tbe Ba'tb Struggle for Power 


Aside from its participation in anti-French demonstrations during and right 
after the War, the Ba'th played an insignificant róle in Syrian politics until the 
Syrian election of 1947 when it attempted to form a coalition with several 


e 19. This concept apparently stems from Rousseau’s "perfectibility of man.” 

20. A party National Congress (the 2nd) in 1954 discussed this problem, but did not resolve it. 
It continued to plague the party until a Syrian Regional Congress in 1955 fully backed the 'Aflaq 
viewpoint, Akram al-Hauráni was one of the strongest proponents of rapidly expanding the party. 
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other Damascus political groupings in order to break the Nationalist Bloc's 
hold. ‘Aflaq unsuccessfully ran for parliament. 

The party remained almost in oblivion until the coup of Husni al-Za'im 
on March 30, 1949, when it greeted the overthrow of the Nationalists and 
pinned its hopes on the "new order.” However, Za‘im’s suppression of all politi- 
cal parties and his increasingly dictatorial methods soon alienated the Ba'th. 
When Za'im was overthrown in mid-August 1949, 'Aflaq joined the Hashim 
al-Atasi cabinet as Minister of Education, but resigned because of dissatisfaction 
with the parliamentary elections that fall. 

After Adib al-Shishakli openly seized power in December 1951, all political 
parties were ordered dissolved, although the Ba'th, along with Haurànis 
Arab Socialist Party, had given Shishakli support prior to the coup. In late 
December 1952, ‘Aflaq, Salah al-Din al-Bitar and Akram al-Haurani were 
arrested. Early in January 1953 the three detainees escaped abroad. 

In September 1953 the Ba'th and Haurani’s Arab Socialist Party formally 
amalgamated to become the Arab Socialist Resurrection Party. This amalgama- 
tion necessitated no change in the wording of the Ba'th Constitution, except 
for the party name. ‘Aflaq, Bitar and Haurani returned to Syria under a gen- 
eral amnesty issued by Shishakli following the elections. By the time of 
Shishakli’s overthrow in 1954, the Ba'th's connections with certain army 
officers became apparent and a new pro-Ba'th officer grouping emerged under 
the leadership of Col. Adnan al-Malki, who had a large army following. 

During the 1954 election campaign the army gave the Ba'th considerable 
behind-the-scenes support. It was the best organized and most active of all 
parties, and social reform and anti-Westernism were its strongest issues. It 
hit them hard, condemning the ruling oligarchy based on land and industry. 
In the end the Ba'th won 17 seats and was further strengthened by the election 
of at least five supporters. 'The new parliament soon became divided into two 
camps with the Populists and the Ba'th teamed against the Nationalists. 

Finally in early 1955, when radical Nationalist leader Sabri al-‘Asali formed 
a new cabinet, the Ba'th suddenly switched its support to him. ‘Asali’s internal 
program reflected Ba'thist doctrine and heavy emphasis was laid on social and 
welfare programs. Syria’s previous limited cooperation with the West was 
blocked by this maneuver. | | 

'The assassination of Col. Malki in early 1955 by a member of the Syrian 
Social National Party, the Ba'th's best-organized political opponents, gave the 
Ba'th a martyr. SSNP elements in Syria were rounded up by the police and 
army and the SSNP was crushed.” . 

By infiltrating the government, monopolizing the government propaganda 
bureau, intimidating the Syrian press, and inciting the students, the Ba'th and 


23. See: Gordon Torrey, Syrian Politics and the Military, 1945-1958 (Columbus, Ohio State 
University Press, 1964). 
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its new Communist allies began to dominate the political situation.“ Relations 
with the Soviet bloc became warm and those with Egypt very close. 


The party's policy of collaboration with the Communists, however, brought 
dissension between its Socialist and Resurrection wings. ‘Aflaq’s followers, the 
Resurrection wing, opposed the Socialists led by Akram al-Hauráni, who favored 
the Communist alliance. Also, 'Aflaq opposed the heavy emphasis given to 
Egyptian-Syrian cooperation because he believed it harmful to the cause of 
general Arab unity and urged closer ties with Iraq.” 


In the fall the Ba'th was leading a coalition composed of Communists, 
left-wing Nationalists, individual Populists and Independents with pro-Egyp- 
tian, pro-Saudi, or pro-Soviet inclinations, and Khalid al-‘Azm’s “progressive” 
following. Arrayed against this dynamic force were the traditional and con- 
servative elements, badly split, cowed by the threat of the mob and the army, 
lacking forceful leadership, and fighting a rear guard action. 


The Suez War of 1956 doomed whatever power the traditional and pro- 
Western Syrian political forces still held. Meanwhile, in May 1956, the leftist 
army officer faction had formed a Revolutionary Command Council which in- 
cluded both Ba'thists and Communists. Among the civilian politicians included 
was Akram al-Haurani. 

An open break between Ba'th and the Communists finally came in the fall 
of 1957. Communist ‘Afif al-Bizri had become Chief of Staff and his brother, 
Salah, commanded the Popular Resistance Organization, which was composed 
of nearly 100,000 armed civilians, many of whom were Communist sym- 
pathizers. Although Bitar attacked the Communists in traditional Ba'thist 
terms as early as February 1957, declaring that “Communism is foreign to the 
Arabs, just as the capitalist system is foreign to them,” no move had been made 
to end the cooperation between the two parties. Communist strength was at 
an all-time high, Khalid al-‘Azm’s popularity and influence were very strong, 
and his close cooperation with the Communists posed a threat to the Ba'th. 
The formal break came in September when Hauràni stated in parliament that 
the Communists were "insignificant." At the time, there was considerable mis- 
giving within the Ba'th about the extent of Communist penetration. 


Doubting their ability to overcome the threat to their position by means 
of an alliance with the right and the badly split anti-Communist elements in 
the army, the Ba'th's leadership saw a way out in union with Egypt. Because 
of their strong pro-Nasir stand and the close parallel of their economic and 


* 24. This tactical alliance between the Ba'th and Communists, forged in 1955, was aimed at 
opposing Syria's traditional ruling elements and is a good example of Ba'thist expediency in its 
struggle for its ultimate goals. ‘Aflaq attacked the Communists in early 1957, but the move was 
made to end the cooperation. 

25. 'The Syrian régime, which included a Ba'thist minister of health, had not yet given up hope 
that Iraq, which had joined the Baghdad Pact, would return to the Arab fold. 
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pan-Arab ideology with that of Nasir, Ba'thist leaders were confident they could 
direct a monolithic political movement along Ba'thist lines in the united coun- 
try. Nasir would provide the material force that the party lacked. 


The first direct step was made on December 9, when 'Aflaq announced 
that the Ba'th was drafting a parliamentary bill for federal union with Egypt. 
By late December a behind-the-scenes struggle for control of the country was 
being carried out at full tilt between the Ba'th's supporters and a Communist- 
'Azm alliance. The Egyptians used their considerable influence to assist the 
Ba'th. The union was announced on January 23, 1958. 

Syria became the testing ground between the Ba'thist principle of control 
by party arrived at through a process of consensus by the members and Nasir's 
concept of direction from the top. The Ba'th's scheme had been to dissolve the 
party in Syria and replace it with the party's control over Nasir's National 
Union. This new movement would assist the régime in attaining its revolu- 
tionary goals, outside as well as inside the United Arab Republic. The party's 
leaders soon discovered that, in Nasir’s eyes, they were just one facet of the 
power structure and that candidates for the National Union were to be drawn 
from the various elements of Syrian society. In practice this included such 
disparate groups as the Muslim Brotherhood and the Nationalist Party. In order 
to enforce his authority Nasir appointed former Ba'thist supporter “Abd al- 
Hamid al-Sarraj as his proconsul in Damascus. With Sarraj in charge of the 
elections Ba'thist candidates were effectively shut out and few won. In addition 
to manipulating the elections to the Ba'th's disadvantage, Nasir, through 
Sarraj, clamped down hard on Ba'thist sources of power: unions, students, the 
Aleppo party paper al-Jamahbir, and army officers. Many of the latter were 
transferred to Egypt and replaced in Syria by Egyptians.” Meanwhile, Bitar 
and Haurani were moved to Cairo and cut off from real responsibility and from 
their Syrian power base." Dissatisfied with their lot, they resigned in December 
1959. Soon 'Aflaq and several other party leaders exiled themselves to Beirut, 
where the party's Fourth Congress was held in the fall of 1960 and its dif- 
ferences with Nasir were spelled out. These included charges of suspension 
of basic liberties and the institution of a police state in the UAR, Nasir's 
tactical alliance with conservative elements, and his "personality cult." ‘Aflaq 
received the support of the majority of the delegates, but a splinter faction 
led by ‘Abdallah al-Rimawi broke away and condemned the party for anti-unity 
tendencies. Rimawi, now expelled from the party, continued to lead the rump 
faction, called the Revolutionary Ba'th Arab Socialist Party and which received 


26. While in Egypt certain Ba'thist officers, including Amin al-Hafiz, Salah al-Jadid, and" 
Muhammad 'Umran, formed a secret "Military Committee” which later played an influential role 
after the March 8, 1963 coup. 

27. See: Monte Palmer, "The United Arab Republic: An Assessment of its Failure," Middle 
East Journal XX, No. 1 (Winter 1966), 50-67. 
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support from Nasir and was based in Damascus. This defection soon was fol- 
lowed by that of Fü'ád al-Rikabi, who had been secretary general of the party's 
Iraqi branch. His charges were similar to those of Rimawi, with the additional 
embellishment that the party leadership had been in touch with Western 
intelligence agencies. This phase of the struggle was characterized by indirect 
Ba'thist attacks on Nasir, while he used the full force of his propaganda media 
to discredit the party, striking hard at its lack of mass following and secularism 
in an Islamic culture. 


Syria's revolt and breakaway from Egypt, in September 1961, put the Ba'th 
in a quandary and led to another party dispute. However, Salah al-Din al-Bitar 
and Akram al-Haurani soon signed a manifesto supporting the new Syrian 
régime. This caused consternation in party circles; Bitar soon backtracked and 
adopted the majority’s view that, while Nasir had precipitated the revolt by his 
high-handed tactics, there should be reunification on a federal basis. This was 
the first time that the Ba'th had considered this approach. The federation would 
be on the party’s terms, which included the formation of a National Front and 
freedom of party activity. Cooperation with the new Damascus régime was 
withheld. This stance alienated the Haurani section of the party, which was 
adamant against reunion with Egypt and pushed for cooperation with the new 
government and endorsement of its vehement attacks against Nasir. Finally, 
Haurani was expelled from the party in May 1962, during the party's Fifth 
Congress. 

By now the Ba'th had arrived at an ideologically precarious point. It was 
caught between its goal of Arab unity and the problem of reconciling the 
differences with Nasir. This was partially surmounted by blaming the rupture 
on the unsound execution of policies. This bit of casuistry brought forth a new 
splinter grouping which agreed with Haurani's viewpoint that it was impossible 
to deal with Nasir. This grouping, mostly Lebanese, did not go so far as to 
join with Haurani's faction, but it nearly captured the leadership of the Leba- 
nese branch of the party. By now there were two pro-Nasir rump factions 
(Rimawi and Rikabi) and two anti-Nàsir ones (Hauráni and the Lebanese), 
while the orthodox party attempted to hew a fine line between traditional party 
doctrine and pragmatic compromise with Nasir. 

Of these rump factions, only Haurani remained a political factor in Syria, 
even after the March 1963 Ba'thist coup. Apparently, this was due to his sub- 
stantial following in the country, as well as his army connections. In any case, 
his support was sought by some leaders of the régime, especially General Amin 

-al-Háfiz, over an extensive period of time, despite disagreement within the 
party over his status. Eventually he was imprisoned for a time, but released 
at the end of 1965. | 


To the casual observer there appears to be very little to choose between 
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Ba'thism and Nasirism, yet there is sufficient difference of viewpoint. Both 
are “socialistic” and both stand for pan-Arabism.* 

Nasirism, as its name implies, has been largely dependent on a single in- 
dividual who is to be the sole leader of the Arabs. The Arab tendency to 
personalize their politics has been a great advantage to Nasir. He has sym- 
bolized most of the aspirations of the Arab people. In a number of ways 
Nasirism's attraction has lain in its generalities and its somewhat pragmatic 
approach. It thereby has had a greater appeal to the lower classes, who have 
found Ba'th ideology too complex. 

Another important point of difference is that Nasir has relied on the power 
of the Egyptian state to promote his socialism. His attempts to "internationalize" 
the Egyptian-based Arab Socialist Union as an organization competitive to the 
Ba'th in the Arab countries have been abortive. 

Ba'thism's strength, on the other hand, has been based on its ideology and 
organization. Although 'Aflaq was widely regarded as synonymous with the 
Ba'th until the February 1966 coup, the party did not depend on his personality 
to carry on. Rather it based itself on his and Bitár's ideological concepts. The 
decline of Bitar’s and ‘Aflaq’s influence in the party during the years preceding 
the coup emphasizes this point. 

Buttressing the ideological basis of the party is its organization. It is here 
that ‘Aflaq’s acquaintance with the Communist Party stands out. Roughly 
speaking, the Ba'th is organized along Communist Party lines, with cells, an 
overall central committee, local committees, and secret members. However, 
there is a basic difference: matters of policy are threshed out in a democratic 
manner on a local level and there is considerable autonomy, so long as there 
is adherence to the principles of the party Constitution. The party has members 
in all Arab countries and branches in most of them. Representatives of the 
branches participate in the periodic party conventions. The central committee 
of the party, called the National Command, is elected by representatives from 
the branch national parties, which are each headed by their own Regional 
Commands, at the party's National Congresses. At these conclaves party policies 
are discussed and decisions made by vote. Usually these meetings are long and 
tumultuous. The sessions are secret and thus subject to many conflicting 
rumors. Decisions are rarely published in their entirety. This is a manifestation 
of the party's conspiratorial mentality, a product of its long underground 
activity, especially outside Syria. Another feature is the existence of secret 
members, who sometimes pose as members of other Arab nationalist groupings. 


The Battb in Power 


The Ba'th has attained varying degrees of power four times, in Syria in. 
the years 1957-58, in Iraq from February to November 1963, in Syria from 
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March 1963 to the present, and, again in Iraq from July 1968. In each case, 
it has been subject to varying degrees of support from like-minded elements, 
especially the military. The Ba'th's first real chance to catry out its programs 
was in Iraq after the overthrow of General ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim in February 
1963. There had been a short honeymoon following Qasim’s 1958 coup 
against the monarchy, but the Ba'th soon broke with him over his dictatorial 
Style and cooperation with the Communists. The party then opposed him in a 
clandestine fashion, and a faction led by Fwad Rikabi, with the backing of 
‘Abd al-Hamid Sarraj, carried out an abortive assassination attempt against 
Qasim in October 1959.” This resulted in a drastic crackdown on the party 
and a show trial of Ba'thist conspirators. Communist elements in the Qasim 
régime perpetrated a number of atrocities against Ba'thists, which engendered 
a bitter hatred of the Communists. 


After Qasim’s overthrow the party moved quickly to dominate the new 
government and secured the most important cabinet posts. Then it began a 
wholesale purge of non-Ba'thist elements, including many who might have 
been favorably disposed toward the new regime. Most important among the 
non-Da'thist participants in the new government was the new Iraqi President 
‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad ‘Arif, reputedly a strong pro-Nasirist at the time. 
Communists were rounded up by the hundreds and vengeance was wreaked 
on many for their past persecution of Ba'thists. The Communist Party was 
greatly disrupted and Qasim's war against the Kurds was renewed in a more 
vigorous and ruthless manner. During its nine months in power the party 
largely disregarded the desires of other political elements, even those whose 
general sympathies paralleled those of the Ba'th. Although it continued to 
reiterate its goals of democracy and Arab unity, the Ba'th allowed no other 
open political activity. Censorship continued and the régime-controlled Bagh- 
dad Radio broadcast only Ba'thist viewpoints and propaganda. 

Little Ba'thist ideology was put into practice, partly because the party re- 
tained power for such a short time. No industries were nationalized, and the 
important Iraq Petroleum Company concession was untouched (Qasim al- 
teady had seized more than 99 per cent of the company's unexploited con- 
cession area). In spite of the party’s advocacy of socialism, the régime made 
a number of attempts to win the confidence of businessmen, but the effort 
was considerably blunted by repeated doctrinaire statements by Deputy Pre- 
mier ‘Ali Salih al-Sa‘di. His declarations fanned the dispute between the 
“hard” and “soft” elements in the party which led to a split several months 


later. 


- Prior to its seizure of power the Iraqi Ba'th had but a limited member- 
ship, probably less than a thousand and far too few to govern the countty. 





29. The party's National Command does not appear to have been involved in the plot. 
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Immediately after Qasim’s overthrow tens of thousands of applications for 
party membership flooded party headquarters. Finally, no new members were 
accepted, in part to protect the party against penetration by hostile elements." 
But many were enrolled in the National Guard. Hundreds of Communists 
were killed by party members, however. 


The Ba'th's struggle with Nasir over the question of Arab unity brought 
about the ouster in May of the sole pro-Egyptian in the Ba'thist dominated 
cabinet. Opponents within the government and army were purged and largely 
replaced by Ba'thist followers. In an attempt to create a counterweight to 
the army, which never really became Ba'thist controlled, the party expanded 
the armed paramilitary National Guard, founded in 1961, to a strength of 
65,000. Because of the dilution of the party cadres in this force, it soon got 
out of hand and perpetrated numerous crimes, blamed on the Ba'th, many of 
which were nothing more than the settling of personal grudges. 


The Ba'thist triumph in Syria was quite another matter, largely as a result - 
of the special circumstances that existed there and its longer time in power. 
Ba'thist doctrine has been carried out here to a larger degree. All banks and 
large industries, nationalized during the union with Egypt and denationalized 
after secession, have again been nationalized, as have other enterprises as well, 
while foreign trade now has been put under government control, but not as a 
government agency. Land reform has been pushed; worker participation in 
management and profits has been extended. 


In Syria a number of articles of the Ba'th Constitution have not been ap- 
plied or else have been ignored. Among these is that relating to the institution 
of a parliamentary constitutional system; no move has been made in this di- 
rection. So far real estate, other than that in the industrial and agricultural 
fields, has not been affected. The status of the trade unions is hazy; they are 
controlled by the state, but many of their leaders are out of sympathy with the 
Ba'th and look to Nasir for leadership. 


Press freedom, right of assembly, and other basic rights are severely limited, 
but probably not any more than in most other Arab countries—or many non- 
Arab countries for that matter. Opposition political parties do not operate 
openly. In contrast to Iraq, the local Communists have been treated mildly. 
In part this stems from the fact that they, too, have been anti-Nàsir, and 
Nasirism is the Syrian régime's greatest bogey. A partial explanation for this 
difference is that the strength of Nasirism has been far greater in Syria than 
in Iraq. This has influenced the Ba'th to cooperate with some anti-Nasir 
elements. In Syria, too, the party has been torn between its “pragmatic” faction 
and those who press for carrying out its ideology, notwithstanding the pre- 
carious political situation upon which the Ba'thist régime is based. 


30. Tahir Yahya and a number of other army officers were admitted to the party at this time. 
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Since Arab unity is one of the pillars of Ba'thist doctrine, the question of 
union with Nasir’s Egypt became paramount soon after the Ba'thist Coup in 
Syria. Preceding actual negotiations on the terms of union, Syrian and Iragi 
Ba'thist leaders conducted general discussions with Nasir which, for the most 
part, turned into an indictment by Nasir of the Ba'th's failings. Taking the 
offensive, he charged the Syrian Ba'th's leaders with sabotage of the union 
between the two countries, a fact that was difficult for them to deny, since 
in effect they had done so in order to preserve the party. Át all times during 
the discussions Nasir had the upper hand, with 'Aflaq and Bitar being forced 
to defend themselves and in so doing appearing as bumbling, inarticulate 
tyros. Although the Ba'th in fact has a much more developed ideological 
consistency than Násir's pragmatic Arab Socialism, the party ideologues were 
made to look like theorists without a system and men who had never met the 
demands of practical politics. Nasir continually pressed for submergence of 
the Ba'th into a position of sharing its power not only with him, but with his 
Syrian and Iraqi partisans under the auspices of the Arab Socialist Union or a 
successor to it. He had struck one of the party's greatest weak Spots, its pro- 
fessions of a democratic basis in the face of its practice which autocratically 
denies effective participation in public affairs by rival political organizations. 
In March 1963 the two Ba'thist régimes initiated talks aimed at uniting the 
three countries into a reconstituted United Arab Republic, largely because of 
pressures in Syria. From the beginning there was a clash of wills, with the 
Ba'th attempting to secure agreement from Nasir on terms which would main- 
tain the party's power in Syria and Iraq. Nasir, on the other hand, demanded 
domination of the proposed state, although he craftily proposed a plebiscite 
on the question of a collegiate or single presidency. The Ba'th, remembering 
its fate after the union of Syria and Egypt in 1958, was insistent that the execu- 
tive be a collective one, the government federal, and that there be considerable 
autonomy for the three regions. This adamant posture caused the resignation 
of the five pro-Nasir ministers in the Syrian cabinet. Soon the negotiations 
degenerated into maneuvers by each side to saddle the other with responsibility 
for failure to achieve unity. Finally, in an effort to save face all around, agree- 
ment on paper was reached which provided for a federal union with a presi- 
dent and a federal parliament.™ 


Although the fiction of unity between Egypt, Syria, and Iraq continued, 
Nasir had determined to overthrow the Baghdad and Damascus régimes. 
Nasir fomented anti-régime demonstrations in Syria, and Egyptian-backed 


* 31. For a detailed analysis of these discussions see: Malcolm Kerr, Tbe Arab Cold War, 1958- 
1967 (New York, 1967), pp. 58-101. The full Arabic text was published by the Egyptians in 
Mabadir Jalsat Mubabatbat al-Wahda (Cairo, 1963). 


32. This was a variant of a scheme for federal union between Syria and Egypt enunciated by 
the Ba'th National Command in May 1962. See: New York Times, April 11, 1963. 
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coup plots were suppressed in Damascus and Baghdad. Meanwhile, z/- Abram, 
under the guidance of Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal, carried on a vicious 
propaganda campaign against the Syrian Ba'th, with the latter futilely attempt- 
ing a reconciliation with Cairo. A last effort by Syria on July 18, was aborted 
by an attempted pro-Nasir coup in Damascus on the same day. The Ba'thist 
régime reacted with unusual severity and summarily executed 28 of the rebels. 
Along with them died the proposed Tripartite Union. 

Despite Nasir’s denunciation of the unity agreement in his annual July 
23rd speech commemorating the Egyptian Revolution, the Ba'th still main- 
tained that no meaningful unity could come about without including Egypt. 
Even at this late stage the Syrian Ba'th's Iraqi counterpart attempted to heal 
the break in August by means of a delegation sent to Cairo and led by non- 
Ba'thist President ‘Arif. His mission was futile and Egyptian propaganda 
attacks continued unabated. 

The Ba'th's next move was of a defensive nature, steps toward a union be- 
tween Syria and Iraq. An economic unity agreement was drawn up in Sep- 
tember, which provided for a supreme Economic Planning Council for the 
two countries. This was followed by a declaration of military unity in early 
October, whereby the armies were to be under a single command. On Sep- 
tember 17 a feeler was put out by the Ba'th N anipnal (Pan-Arab) Command 
calling for union of the two countries. 

A declaration by the National Command on October 27, 1963, calling for 
Syro-Iraqi union was a product of the party's most important conference since 
its first in 1947. Held in Damascus from October 5th to 23rd, the Sixth Na- 
tional Congress was the first held while the party was in power and may be 
considered a landmark in the history of the party. Present were over a hundred 
representatives from nearly every Arab country and of Ba'thist students abroad. 
Aside from the recommendation for lraqi-Syrian unity, other important de- 
cisions reached were for emphasis on collective farming in the new union, 
the formation of a Palestinian military unit and the use of force to block 
Israeli diversion of the Jordan River, support for the Yemeni republican gov- 
ernment and backing for Algeria in its dispute with Morocco.” 

Evidence of a change in Ba'thist ideology was the declaration of the Con- 
gress on foreign policy. In a comprehensive statement on the subject the party, 
while maintaining its opposition to imperialism, emphasized the party's iden- 
tity with "oppressed" peoples everywhere, thus echoing a familiar Marxist 
doctrine. Added to the old charge that imperialism is a logical outgrowth of 
capitalism was the new allegation that racial segregation is also a capitalistic, 
manifestation. Capitalism must not only be abolished in the Arab countries, 
but in the whole world and "socialist systems established on its ruin.”** A 


33. AL-Ba'tb, October 28, 1963. 
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word of caution was inserted here stating that the party rejected the Soviet 
“socialist camp,” although it acknowledged a great debt to the communist- 
socialist experiences and their rich heritage of theoretical and applied knowl- 
edge and experience. 


The announcement then proceeded to state that the capitalist and socialist 
worlds could not be viewed in the same perspective. The party’s position vis- 
a-vis capitalism is revolutionary, whereas socialism is a common link with the 
socialist camp, as is the struggle against imperialism. Thus, friendship with 
the “socialist camp” should be consolidated. While at times there may be 
differences of opinion with communist states, these differences are on ways and 
means, while those with the capitalist states are basic and radical. In spite of 
this community of interest with the "socialist camp" the Ba'th did not propose 
alignment, since this would tie the party to all of its political and ideological 
positions. Much of this siding with the communist countries was motivated 
by ideology, especially under the influence of the Sa'di faction on the proceed- 
ings of the Conference. Characteristic of the Congress was a shift from em- 
phasis on nationalistic problems to an emphasis on the "spiritual" aspects. Cer- 
tainly the Sixth Conference resulted in a shift leftward in Ba'th ideology. 
Confirming this was the election of a new thirteen-man National Command, 
which emphasized youth rather than the experience of the party's older stal- 
warts. Most were in their early thirties and only five over forty years of age. 
Most surprising of all, party founder Salah al-Din al-Bitar was dropped from 
the Command. This denouncement confirmed the more leftward orientation 
of the party, with the moderates in the eclipse, despite ‘Aflaq’s selection as 
secretary-general. The failure of Talib Shabib, an Iraqi moderate, to secure 
re-election to the Command was a portent of a growing struggle in the Iraqi 
branch. 


Hardly had the party seized power in Iraq than it came to be divided be- 
tween doctrinaire “hardliners” and moderates. By the summer of 1963 the 
division had become open, with the “hardliner” faction led by ‘Ali Salih al- 
Sa'di, Minister of Interior, who wanted to socialize the country rapidly, ex- 
clude all other political elements from power, and adopt a tough policy toward 
Nasir." Also, he pushed for a cool attitude toward the Soviet Union, which 
had strongly backed Qasim and the Iraqi Communists.?? The moderates, led 
by Foreign Minister Shabib, and Minister of State Hazim Jawad, desired a 
cooperative policy with non-Ba'thists sympathetic to the party, a pragmatic 


34. Ibid. 

35. Sa'di, an opponent of the unity agreement with Nasir, was demoted to Minister of Guidance 
following the April agreement. 

36. Ideology caused the Sa'di faction to believe in a community of interest with the Soviet bloc, 
despite this faction's cool attitude toward the Soviet Union—an ideological problem still plaguing the 
party. 
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approach to carrying out socialistic programs, especially nationalization, and 
a conciliatory policy toward Nasir.” 

Shortly before the party’s National Congress in Damascus, the Iraqi branch 
held elections which the Sa‘di faction won. It was this group, in concert with 
a like-minded Syrian faction, that pushed through the doctrinaire policies of 
the Damascus National Congress the next month. The moderates packed a 
meeting of the Iraqi party’s leadership on November 13th and carried out 
a power play which gave them domination of the Iraqi Command. Further- 
more, with the support of Ba'thist army officers, Sa'di was exiled to Spain. 
The “hardliners” reaction was to bring the National Guard out into the 
streets demanding Sa'di's return. Neither the Ba'thist military nor the party's 
civilian leadership was willing to use the force necessary to crush their Na- 
tional Guard compatriots. Thus, a stalemate ensued and the government was 
paralyzed. 

At this juncture the National Command of the Ba'th stepped in by send- 
ing Command members, including ‘Aflaq, to Baghdad. They declared the 
regional election illegal, and also exiled Jawad and Shabib to Lebanon, thus 
attempting to conciliate Sa‘di’s supporters. This move, in effect, was a take- 
over of the Iraqi government by the Ba'th Party National Command, a group 
largely composed of non-Iraqis. 

The Iraqi army, angered by Syrian interference in Iraqi affairs, dismayed 
by the National Guard's actions and regarding it as a potential threat, moved 
into Baghdad on November 18, 1963, and overthrew the régime. The leaders 
of the army units included some Ba'thist officers, and the new régime set up 
by the army included civilians and military members of the party's moderate 
faction." The party, however, no longer was in control of the country; that 
had passed to the military. The army proceeded to crush the National Guard 
and arrest members of the Sa'di faction. This was followed by a purge of 
Ba'thists from civilian and army posts. In February 1964, Shabib and Jawad 
wete barred from an attempted return to Iraq. This resulted in an extension 
of the purge. In September the ‘Arif régime announced the exposure of an 
alleged Ba'thist plot and arrested many party members. The party was sup- 
pressed throughout the régimes of ‘Arif and of his brother, who took over after 
"Arif's death in a plane crash in April 1966. 


‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Arif was originally selected for the presidency only þe- 
cause his brother's death—a genuine accident—caught all other contending 


37. The moderates were reportedly supported by President ‘Arif and 'Aflaq. However, this has 
been denied by ‘Aflaq. See: Al-Muharrir, and Al-Nabar, November 14, 1963. 

38. ‘Arif arrested the members of the National Command sent from Damascus and they were 
not released until the National Guard was suppressed. Shabib and Jawad hailed the action by 
“Arif against the National Guard when the party leaders were being held as hostages. For this 
they were expelled from the party on grounds of ideological deviation. 
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parties off balance. He proved to be more capable than had been anticipated, 
however, and successfully played off his political opponents against one an- 
other. The Arab-Israeli war of June 1967, nevertheless, dealt the 'Arif régime 
a blow from which it never recovered. ‘Arif, who had just made himself his 
own prime minister, was under a cloud. Tahir Yahya, who was appointed 
Prime Minister immediately afterwards, shared in ‘Arif’s unpopularity but 
was unable to deflect any of the blame. There were increasing demands that 
Yahya be removed, to which ‘Arif refused to listen. By now the régime was 
afraid to do anything at all for fear of alienating someone else. 


The end came when a group of military men, who held high posts in the 
key Republican Guard, turned against 'Arif. They acted in conjunction with 
the "moderate" wing of the Ba'th Party, led by Hasan al-Bakr; but the Ba'thists 
at this stage seem to have played a distinctly subordinate role to 'Abd al- 
Razzaq al-Na'if and his lieutenant, Da'üd, who led the coup. A scant thirteen 
days after seizing power, however, Na'if and Da'üd were ousted in turn by 
their erstwhile allies, and the Ba'th was once again in the saddle in Iraq. Bakr 
became President and Prime Minister. 


The Ba'th, once back in power, was immediately split by internal power 
struggles. The chief opponents appear to be Hardàn Tikriti, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defense, and Salah Mahdi Ammäsh, also Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Interior. Bakr seems to be successfully bal- 
ancing the two. Meanwhile, the situation has been complicated by the régime's 
growing unpopularity. No other political group has been willing to join with 
the Ba'th in a united front; the Kurdish war in the north has heated up again, 
and the Arab-Israeli situation periodically ebbs and flares. The régime is 
hypersensitive to the possibility of a coup, routinely transfering potentially 
disloyal military elements out of Baghdad, where they can be neutralized. A 
spate of spy trials, the uncovering of a succession of “imperialist- and Israeli- 
backed” spy rings, and numerous executions, seem clearly intended to distract 
the populace from any grievances against the Ba'th. 


The culmination of the party’s internal struggle was the party’s Seventh 
Congress at Damascus in February 1964, especially called to deal with the 
Sa'di “deviation.” In this meeting he had an ally in Hamid as-Süfi, his Syrian 
counterpart, who had engineered Bitar’s expulsion from the National Com- 
mand a short time previously because Bitar had publicly charged that the 
Iraqi Ba'thists had employed terroristic methods in contravention of party 
doctrine. The Congress threshed out the matter, despite obstructive tactics by 
the radical faction led by Sa'di and Süfi and supported by a number of Leba- 
nese members. It ended with the radicals' refusal to recognize the new party 
Command elected at the Congress or its resolutions. The Congress watered 
down the radical resolutions of its predecessor, in particular the attitude toward 
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the world "socialist camp." Another result was a dampening of open party 
factionalism for nearly a year. It had been a bitter struggle for the 'Aflaq- 
Bitar partisans, who won only because of military support thrown to them vzz 
the Syrian Command, which now included seven army officers out of its 
fifteen members elected at the Syrian Region's Congress a short time before.” 
It is interesting to note that this power play brought down Moscow's wrath 
on the party for rightist deviation. 

Sa'di was allowed to return to Syria for a while in 1964, where he attempted 
to organize his sympathizers in Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon. This was aimed 
at securing a reversal of the National Command's position. In mid-1964 
Sa'di failed to organize a meeting of his faction in Lebanon and then left for 
Yugoslavia. Some months later he moved to Greece and then back to Lebanon. 
He still considers himself a true Ba'thist. 

With their compatriots in Baghdad pushed from power, the Syrian Ba'thists 
came to be an embattled régime isolated from nearly all other Arab states. 
Egypt and lraq were in action opposition to them. Despite the necessity of 
putting up a common front against its enemies, Syria was kept in a constant 
state of unrest by factionalism and jockeying. 

Meanwhile, the régime was plagued by a deteriorating economic situation, 
in great part propelled by the business community’s fears of socialistic meas- 
ures in the offing, and an economic boycott by Syria’s neighbors. This cul- 
minated in a merchant’s strike in Homs. Damascus reacted with vigor, and 
troops in Homs bombarded the market area, causing hundreds of casualties. 
Attempts by military strongman Amin al-Hafiz, President of the National 
Revolutionary Council, to win the confidence of the business community and 
to broaden support for the government by proposing to include former Ba'thist 
Akram al-Haurani in the cabinet caused further dissension in the ruling group. 
Practical considerations were forcing the party to moderate its socialist doc- 
trines. Even Bitar openly advocated cooperation with the business community, 
stating that the government never would be “more than a partner in the priv- 
ate sector." ^ 

The Ba'thist régime in Syria was subject to the usual civilian-military strains, 
with the civilian Ba'thists retaining a surprising amount of influence. The 
country was directed by a twenty-man National Revolutionary Command 
Council composed equally of army officers and civilians. Half of the officers 
were Ba'thists and a majority of the civilians were party supporters." At first, 
however, considerable infighting had occurred between pro- and anti-Nasir 
officers, with the former finally being purged. Through it all the army, headed 


39. See: Al-Abrar, February 25, 1966. 

40. Al-Hayat, June 13, 1964. 

ål]. In Mid-1965, the NRCC was expanded to 75 members and included a greater proportion 
of civilians and some non-Ba'thists (token CPS members). 
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by Hafiz, appeared to dominate affairs and it seemed that Syria had returned 
to the era which began in 1949. There was a difference now in that the army 
was led by Ba'thists who, despite their military background, were restrained 
to a considerable degree by party doctrine and discipline. In large part this 
was due to the role of Hafiz, who was able to play the part of arbiter between 
the officer factions. Those rivalries, in addition to reflecting the doctrinal 
disputes within the party, were complicated by sectarian overtones. One fac- 
tion, led by Col. Salah Jadid, represented a minority grouping of Alawites 
and Druze. Jadid's bias was a doctrinaire one and anti-Nasir. Another's spokes- 
man was Alawite Col. Muhammad 'Umràn, a moderate in his views and a 
Bitar supporter. He and Bitar leaned toward a reconciliation with Nasir. In 
any event, the army remained the final arbiter on the Syrian scene, its co- 
hesiveness strengthened by a common fear of Nasir which tended to mute 
and limit its internal disputes. 

The problem of army-civilian rivalry finally came to a head in late 1965 
and ended with an open break between the 'Aflaq-led majority of the party 
and the military faction backed by the extremist Salah Jadid, now a major- 
general. It is difficult to determine whether ideological or civilian-military 
differences precipitated the break. In any case, the struggle within the army 
between Hafiz-and Jadid culminated in the National Command’s forcing the 
resignation of the Jadid-oriented Zu'ayyin cabinet and the dissolving of the 
party's Syrian Regional Command. 

Bitar succeeded to the Prime Minister’s post in an atmosphere reminiscent 
of Syria’s pre-UAR period, with various military commanders positioning their 
units for a showdown and threats of a “march on Damascus” by dissident 
officers. The result was that the National Command was ousted in a military 
coup carried out by Jadid’s extremist military-civilian group on February 23, 
1966. A provisional party command was set up and the orthodox leadership, 
including 'Aflaq, Bitar, Hafiz, and Ba'th Party Secretary-General Munir al- 
Razzaz either were arrested or sent into hiding. All were denounced and 
charged with “reactionary” mentalities, rightist connections, plotting and to 
cap it all, ‘Aflaq was described as "selfish". ^" 

The parallel between the action of the National Command to dismiss the 
regional command and assume power, as it did in the party’s Iraqi crisis, is 
of interest and the result was similar; the military intervened to redress the 
situation. Following the coup ‘Aflaq made a public statement on the problem 
of the party and the military which was published in al-Ahrar on February 
25, 1966. "Aflaq stated that some of the party's military men organized them- 
selves into cliques and these attempted to dominate the party, rather than 
having the party control their political activities. He emphasized that while 


42. Damascus Radio, February 23, 1966. 
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the party wanted strong army connections its leaders must not be army men, 
otherwise their influence would be that backed by military force, not party 
ideology. In the same statement he mentioned the problem of leftist extremism 
in the party, pointing out that some members tried to “outbid” others in their 
leftist tendencies. At the same time he declared that the party was now in a 
better position to “open” discussion with the Communists than in the past 
because the latter were no longer a threat to the Arab nationalist movement, 
since local communist movements had proved to be a failure outside the com- 
munist bloc. | 


In late autumn of 1968 still another controversy developed within the 
Syrian régime. Maj. Gen. Hafiz As‘ad came in conflict with Jadid, and began 
a new power struggle—centered within the military—which culminated in 
As'ad's bloodless takeover in February 1969. While this struggle was widely 
billed as a civilian-military conflict, it was in fact more a personal conflict 
between the two leaders. As‘ad was termed a supporter of the "moderate" 
Ba'thists who would dissociate Syria from close ties to Moscow, establish a 
closer liaison with the Ba'thist régime in Baghdad, and generally moderate 
Syria's international policies. He, however, recognizing the fragility of his 
own position, carefully effected a compromise with his rivals during the March 
1969 party congress in Damascus and the new government formed in late 
May represented no real change in the party's domestic or international poli- 
cies. The “old Ba'thists" such as 'Aflaq and Bitar, have still not been allowed 
to reenter the Syrian political! scene. 'Aflaq has faded from the scene for all 
intents and purposes. 


Prospects 


At present Ba'thism rules in Syria and Iraq. It is beset by many enemies: 
the conservatives and religious leaders, the Communists, military men eager 
for power, Nasirism, its lack of popular support, and its own doctrine. 


The latter seems to be its most deadly enemy. Certainly doctrinaire attitudes 
and actions and internal dissension were largely responsible for the early demise 
of the first Iraqi Ba'thist régime in 1963. The Iraqi people were not ready for 
more revolution, nor for their army to be rivaled by a party militia. The Party's 
National Guard came to be equated to the Communist “goon squads” during 
the Qasim era. Neither did the Iraqis desire to be directed by outsiders, even 
if they were fellow Arabs. In other words, their own excesses and internal 
squabbling quickly are always a threat to Ba'thist régimes. In Syria a similar 
pattern emerged with the extremists ousting the party’s founders and with 
the military very much dominating the scene. Popular resentment remains 
widespread, and out of fear the régime has felt forced to resort to increasingly 
heavy-handed tactics in order to keep its grip. Also, a new pattern of dealing 
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with its most bitter enemies has been practiced: summary executions for un- 
successful conspirators. 


The internal dissensions and the heavy-handed action are the product of 
a newer party element, one which is not influenced by the romantic national- 
ism that so affected Bitar and ‘Aflaq. This “doctrinaire” group, of which the 
Iraqi ‘Ali Salih al-Sa'di is the foremost exponent, believes in a militant so- 
cialism and de-emphasizes the pan-Arab aspects of Ba'thism. It is they who 
have led the party away from 'Aflaq's ideals, who have increased and organized 
the party's conspiratorial mentality and tendencies, and who are ruthless. 
Many of these are the men who have spent years underground in conspiracy 
and carried out political assassination. Also, they believe in the class struggle, 
which ‘Aflaq has disavowed. As time goes on it is this group, whether it wins 
or loses in Syria, that may come to dominate the party and displace those rep- 
resenting the ‘Aflaq philosophy, although an honorific place may be reserved 
for him at the top of the party pantheon. Also, this wing of the party may 
well become hardly distinguishable from “national Communists,” although it 
will continue outwardly to espouse the pan-Arab cause. 

Much of the driving ideal behind the Ba'th has been lost in its struggle 
to gain and maintain power, yet those believing in ‘Aflaq’s views have been 
assiduously working to control the party. Two other problems face the tra- 
ditional party leadership: the question of exactly how Arab unity is to be 
achieved, and how to maintain party discipline over the party’s military 
element. 


GADNA: ISRAELS YOUTH CORPS 
Joseph W. Eaton 


Compulsion and Voluntarism 


HE ISRAEL YOUTH CORPS is a hybrid organization—in sponsorship, 

programs and recruitment. Popularly it is referred to as Gadna, an 

abbreviation of the first letters of the Hebrew terms for Youth Corps, 
(Gdud Noar). Any weekday, groups of boys and girls can be seen drilling 
in school yards or assembling in suburban firing ranges to practice sharp- 
shooting. Youngsters come together to hear lectures and to discuss issues 
of military strategy. This part of Gadna is compulsory for all students registered 
in a post-primary school which has a Gadna unit. Sixty per cent of the country’s 
adolescents are reported to be enrolled. 


A smaller number of students also belong to clearly voluntary and elective 
programs. They include a variety of local after-school hobby clubs. Members 
build airplane models, sea scout, target shoot and hold discussions. Each year 
Gadna atranges an International Bible Quiz. Dramatic groups are sponsored 
in several parts of the country, as well as soccer teams that play in an amateut 
league. Each youth signs up personally. The programs are generally conducted 
after school hours, often in special Gadna neighborhood centers. 


Much of the youth culture appeal of Gadna comes from its sponsorship of 
field trips. They also are voluntary. Parents must give permission to their 
children to participate and pay for part of the cost, unless they cannot afford it. 
Few youngsters will absent themselves from these field trips which provide 
opportunities to youths for testing their capacity to work. In the eleventh grade, 
for instance, many school classes spend a week or two in a reforestation project, 
in farming, harvesting or as aides in an archaeological dig. Working youths, 
who attend evening schools or apprenticeship classes only one day a week, 





A JosEPpH W. EATON is professor of social work research and sociology at the University of 
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go for shorter periods of time. In order to make such trips possible, the em- 
ployers must release the youths from work which they are sometimes reluctant 
to do. | 


Military and Civic Education 


Gadna enjoys financial and logistic support from two administrative units, 
the Ministries of Defense and Education. The Ministry of Education pays for 
instructors in academic high schools and full time vocational schools. The army 
furnishes Youth Corps leaders to agricultural, Kibbutz and other rural schools, 
to part time vocational training programs, and to welfare institutions, including: 
those for juvenile delinquents. For the army, Gadna is a non-defense activity; 
for the schools, it falls into the "non-school" category. This gives the program. 
a separateness from both institutions. 


The joint sponsorship of Gadna by the army and the post-elementary schools. 
is mirrored in its combined advocacy of military and civic action skills. There 
are many military symbols—uniforms, sharpshooting and the posting of guards 
at night when Gadna units are in the field. They reflect a preoccupation of 
Israeli policymakers with the idea that the descendants of those who were 
slaughtered in pogroms throughout their long history should rear children in 
Israel who will never face extermination for lack of ability to defend themselves. 
In the words of one military reporter: 

_ The Gadna provides useful training in marching, outdoor camping, sharpshooting, 
night reconnaissance, first aid and communications. More important, Gadna inspires a 
sense of comradeship which makes the participants ripe for the next stage when they 
are inducted into the Israel armed forces.! 

Gadna also advocates universalist and Jewish social values, along with train- 
ing in civic skills. This combination is the essence of Zionist core ideology, 
which is also incorporated in other of the country’s public service organizations, 
such as the Nabal pioneer corps and the agricultural Kzbbutzim. 

Military Attitudes: Patriotism, discipline, security fieldcraft (scouting), 


Misbmat Hamayim (water discipline for desert living), 
punctuality and experience with life near the borders. 


Civic Skills: Love of work, protection of property, getting along with 
people of all walks of life and capacity to accept physical 
hardships praciously. 

Universalist Values: Honor, unaffectedness, self-control striving for faultless- 


ness, comradeship and forebearance. 


Jewish Renaissance Values: ‘Knowledge of Jewish history, the Bible and historic sites 
° throughout the country. 


Though under government sponsorship, the Gadna is nonpolitical. Unlike 
the Hitler Youth of Germany, China's Red Pioneers, Russia's Komsomol and 


1. Leo Heiman, "Israel Infantry,” Infantry Magazine, May-June 1964; pp. 44-45. 
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the youth corps in several newly emerging countries, Gadna has never been 
used to stage "spontaneous" protests and riots. Its leaders neither have the 
power nor seem to aspire to control their participants. There is no legislation 
to make Gadna compulsory and permanent. Each post-primary school can 
decide on whether or not to have a Gadna program. In politics and religion, 
Israelis disagree in many ways. But there is overwhelming consensus that the 
shaping of youthful minds is too important to be entrusted to any single 
program. 


"Hate your enemy" indoctrination is not encouraged. While Gadna members 
learn about many of the military engagements that have been fought with 
Arabs before and since Israel became a state, the necessity for peace is often 
mentioned in discussion guides and published articles in the Gadna magazine. 
The program is based on the explicit theory that national security will be 
stronger if it is built on a foundation of positive public service ideals than on 
corrosive hatred of anyone. 


How Gadna Developed 


In its early origin the Gadna parallels the Boy Scout movement. Both began 
as a paramilitary force. Both avow such nonpartisan objectives as "endurance, 
resourcefulness, self-control, defense of honor and trustfulness.”” But unlike 
the contemporary Boy Scout movement in Europe and America, Gadna still 
retains a close linkage to the country's defense establishment. It also includes 
boys and girls within the same organization and program. Girls are not expected 
to engage in combat when they are drafted at age 18, but their participation 
helps to meet the non-combat requirements of the country's defense establish- 
ment. This policy is consistent with the Israeli youth culture emphasis on sex 
equality and comradeship. 


Gadna began in 1939 when Jewish adolescents seemed needed for lack of a 
supply of adult manpower sufficient to help maintain security on three different 
Íronts: 


1. Jews were enlisting to fight against Germany. 


2. They were in active opposition to British policies in Palestine regarding immigration 
and land purchase. 


3. They were organizing against Árab guerrilla forces. 


Before World War II was over, 33,000 adult Jews enrolled as volunteers 
in the British armed forces from a community of only 465,000, including 
women, children and the aged. Jewish soldiers in British uniforms assisted in 
such varied campaigns as the ejection of the Vichy French forces from Syria, 
the defeat of Nazi supported nationalists in Iraq and the battle against the 


2. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Scouting and Youth Movements. London: Jonathan Cape, 1931, 
p. 26. 
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Germans in Greece and in the desert in Egypt and Libya. Jewish battalions 
helped to liberate Italy. They remained in Europe at the end of the war against 
Germany as part of the occupation forces until the British removed them to 
put an end to clandestine activities of Jewish soldiers to help the surviving 
refugees reach Palestine. 

While Jews in Palestine were allied with the British in the battle against 
the Nazis, this was not true at home. The Jews wanted to bring immigrants 
into the'country above and beyond the quota the British were ready to authorize. 
They were ready to defend Jewish settlements against Arab guerrillas in areas 
the British forces were not willing to keep secure. This was done by a clandestine 
home army, the Haganah. Most of its members served part time, with a pro- 
fessional core of no more than 400 men who performed mostly general staff, 
planning and training functions. They could count on backup support from 
a small Palmach striking force, most of whom earned their livelihood as farmers 
in Kibbutzim. The Palmach was small. At its peak, it included 2,100 men and 
women plus 1,000 in an "active reserve." 'They were backed by a pool of 32,000 
in the Haganah civilian reserve. Other adults could be called up in case of 
need, but they had no military training." 

Adolescent manpower could make a difference to meet manpower needs if 
volunteers were suddenly needed to smuggle Jewish immigrants into the 
country above and beyond the British quota or to establish a new village on 
land purchased for this purpose, but for which no settlement permit had been 
granted. 

_ No existing organization could take the task of training adolescents for 
participation in these activities without risk. There was a Jewish settlement 
police force. But it was commanded by British officers, and was not allowed 
to train reserve forces. The clandestine Haganah could not muster in adolescents 
without exposing them and their recruiters to punishment in case of discovery. 
This led to a decision to establish a "physical education" program (chagam) 
to provide a legal cover for what was an illegal activity, a youth corps in the 
high schools.” 


Institutional Reenforcement 


The high schools gave agents of the Haganah a legal cover as physical 
education teachers. In such a program they could reach all qualified students 
as a group. Paramilitary training could be given during gymnasium periods 


e 2. Natanel Lorch, The Edge of The Sword: Israel’s War of Independence 1947-1949, New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1961, pp. 45-46. 

4. Munya M. Mardor, Strictly Illegal. London: Robert Hale, Ltd. 1957. Efraim Dekel, Shai: 
The Explotts of Hagana Intelligence, New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1959. 


5. For youths who were working and who were not enrolled in a high school, a different 
administrative arrangement was needed. It was called Gadna, and the name ultimately was to be 
applied to the school-related units as well. 
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and on school hikes. Sticks took the place of guns and whistles simulated bullets. 
Youngsters learned about military discipline, self defense, leadership, the geog- 
raphy of the country and night orientation. Those with proper capabilities were 
then allowed to graduate into the secret Palmach shock troops of the Haganab. 
'This cooperative arrangement between the clandestine Jewish Army and 
the Jewish high schools worked well in part because this arrangement supported 
certain key values congenial to leaders of both institutions. 

1. Defense conditioning should be conducted under a non-partisan umbrella, within 
which youngsters from youth movements of different parties and those not affiliated 
could participate together. 

2. Teachers and students should be united in support of the cause of independence. 
'They should be on the same side of this issue. This helped develop a spirit of 
comradeship which affected the total milieu of a school. 

3. Educationally oriented leaders could counteract an excessively militaristic spirit, 


which might develop more easily if military training were to be conducted outside 
the school system. 


When the Independence War was joined, Chagam-Gadna trained youths 
were among those who fought and died on the field of battle. In Jerusalem, 
under siege for many months, manpower became so short that Gadna units 
were assigned to battle stations. But after establishment of a Jewish State, 
necessity for a clandestine youth corps disappeared. Not even during the June 
1967 war, did the Gadna Youth Corps have to be mobilized for military tasks. 
The fighting was done by the regular reserve, which yielded a force of more 
than 300,000, although through the school and the Gadna youths were 
organized in many localities to help in distributing mail, newspapers and milk, 
and for aiding such civilian defense activities as filling sandbags. Approximately 
14,000 Gadna members worked temporarily in ordnance factories, the aircraft 
industry, in making camouflage nets, in hospitals and as farm helpers in 
border villages." | 

When an institution attains its goals, why should it continue? The certainty 
which united those who worked together tends to be displaced by uncertainty 
about what priority to give to new objectives, if indeed such new goals can be 
agreed upon. 

The idea of Gadna’s dissolution was entertained in 1948, but rejected. The 
issue of its future was resolved at the highest level by Prime Minister David 
Ben Gurion. Independence had brought sovereignty, but not peace. Neither the 


6. Natanel Lorch, Op. cit., p. 121. 


7. This estimate, quoted by Leo Heiman without revealing its source, appears plausible, although" 
it represents between 13 and 14 per cent of the entire Jewish population. Even the major powers 
which scraped the bottom of their manpower barrel in World War II, seldom approached a ten 
per cent mobilization rate. Leo Heiman, "Can Israel Build Defense Industries?" T be American 
Zionist, Vol. LVIII, 1967, No. 4, p. 2. 


8. Reuven Alcalay and Mordekhai Nurock, Israel Government Yearbook 1967/68. Jerusalem: 
Government Printing Press, 1968, p. 121. 
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High Command of the Israel Defense Force nor the political leaders of the 
country wanted to disband the Gadna. Successful organizations generally tend 
to exert pressure for their continuity. In this instance, what had begun as a 
military emergency program became a permanent organization in which para- 
military objectives were supplemented by social welfare, educational and 
developmental goals. 


The: Rehabilitation Mission " 


Gadna has shifted its program priorities a number of times since statehood. 
After the Independence War, pre-military activities were reduced in favor of 
new developmental challenges. The organization was mobilized and greatly 
expanded to help meet a new “emergency” i.e. mass immigration. 

Before independence, Israel had been a predominantly European community. 
But this began to change after 1948 when the entire Jewish community of 
Yemen made their way to Aden, to be flown by air to Israel. From every other 
Arab country, Jews came by plane or ship, often after having to leave behind 
all their belongings. Europe's displaced persons camps were emptied of their 
Jews. From the Americas and South Africa, as well as the democracies of 
Europe, came smaller groups to cast their fate with the new nation. In 1969 
over 70 per cent of the children in primary grades had parents born in the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa. 

Israel's Jewish population doubled in 30 months and quadrupled by. 1969, 
with many persons unprepared to function smoothly in a modern society. 
This fact taxed the country's resources to the limit. During the first few years, 
Strict rationing had to be introduced. Many immigrants had to be housed in 
tents and asbestos huts. There were shortages of teachers, social workers and 
other public servants to help integrate the newcomers. The Ministries of 
Fducation and Social Welfare did what they could. But their manpower and 
budget were sufficient only to meet the most urgent needs. Gadna was given a 
new mandate to give “social first aid” to help decrease the gap in educational 
and welfare services. 

This emergency national service mission was launched with 11 people, two 
rooms and a bicycle. It was soon given more funds and manpower, released in 
large from the Defense Ministry budget. With it the Youth Corps established 
over 200 youth centers in immigrant towns and slum sections. They offered 
recreation and supplemental education. In a few locations Gadna also helped 
in hospitals and creches, in fire fighting and in the building of new roads. 
"Several youth villages provided shelters for poorly housed adolescents. Many 
had been living with their families in hurriedly put up tent cities. Some of them 
lacked the rudiments of knowledge about twentieth century living. They had 
to learn the use of flush toilets, and tooth brushes and the care of their new 
clothing. Nearly all needed instruction in Hebrew. Gadna also organized 
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summer camps, where thousands of youngsters from poor homes were given a 
chance to spend a few weeks under healthy conditions. They received good 
food, medical care and free clothing, along with a chance to mix with Israeli 
children from more established sections of the population. Trips were organized 
to different parts of the country to acquaint youngsters with the new land to 
which they had come. 

The challenge of helping new immigrants attracted some adolescent volun- 
teers from the more settled families of the country. Helping to integrate the 
refugees was a new cause, with powerful youth culture appeal. For some of 
the immigrant youths, Gadna had glamor. What could be more inviting to a 
recent immigrant, living in a leaky tent, to be taken to an Israeli Army camp? 
There his rags were exchanged for an army uniform. He ceased being a poor 
refugee. He became part of a prestigious organization. 

Much of the discipline in the field is enforced by the peer group, as is the 
practice in the more autonomous Israeli youth movements. The Gadna in- 
structor tries to limit himself to directing paramilitary exercises. He is helped 
by assistants (Makim) who are members of the class and who have attended 
a course to train for such leadership during previous summers and other 
vacation periods. 

An “élite” image is further projected by the symbolic recognition given to 
Gadna by the Prime Minister and many leading persons. Gadna is highly visible 
in ceremonial celebrations. Its units, without arms, participate in the Inde- 
pendence Day Parade. As many as 17,000 Gadna members have taken part 
in the international four day Passover March to Jerusalem from the coast along 
with youth movement units, foreign visitors, US Marines and Golden Age Club 
members. Gadna entertains the participants with mass gymnastics, singing and 
acrobatic spectaculars in an open air auditorium, located on the hills outside 
Jerusalem. Gadna also sponsors other mass hikes, track and swimming meets. 
Each involves large numbers of youths, usually entire school classes. They are 
conducted to give the students a sense of participating in a national program 
of considerable visibility. There is only limited emphasis on individual com- 
petition. Most prizes are given for group performance. 

In the 1960's, the need for Gadna’s recreation, informal education and 
welfare programs began to decline. Attendance of voluntary Gadna programs 
dropped markedly in many towns and villages. The Ministry of Education was 
rapidly expanding more varied and less demanding leisure time programs. 
Gadna had to use army personnel who were draftees and were changed each 
year while the school and youth movements could employ youth leaders fos 
longer periods. By 1968, all Gadna youth centers had been liquidated DUST 


for a few youth clubs in Druze Arab villages? 
9. Gideon Weigert, "Young Druze to Gadna: Want to Join Nahal as Well," Jerusalem Post 
Magazine, July 19, 1968, p. 19. i 
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Wbo Belongs 


The phasing-out of most of Gadna’s welfare program did not affect its para- 
military and national service programs. They have become stabilized, encom- 
passing an increasing proportion of the country's adolescent population. Gadna 
now has mote members than at any time in its over 25 years of history. The 
present coverage of about 60 per cent of the adolescent population is likely to 
increase further when compulsory education will be extended through the 
tenth grade over the next few years. 


No precise data are available on the relative importance of the compulsory 
and voluntary Gadna programs. In the suburb of Holon, near Tel Aviv, where 
the tenth grade level adolescents were surveyed in 1965, one third of the Gadna 
. members were also activists, in the sense that they were members in one or 
more voluntary Gadna clubs. 


Only a small minority—13 per cent—were girls. Few of the adolescent 
young women are interested in sharpshooting. A higher ratio of participation 
by girls is anticipated when Gadna implements a new plan to offer first aid 
and nursing education through the voluntary clubs. But there are quite a few 
women Gadna leaders. About 40 per cent of the army instructors and 22 per 
cent of the Ministry of Gadna teachers are girls. Gadna duty is one of the - 
non-combat róles for which women are eligible. 


Gadna tries to reach the educationally disadvantaged. In non-academic post 
primary programs Gadna instructors conduct programs in evening schools, 
apprenticeship courses, and institutions for neglected children. They also teach 
in vocational training courses for socially marginal youths, who are not in 
school nor in a job. Gadna does not exclude youngsters with minor physical 
handicaps. There also is a unit in the country's reformatory, at Tel Mond. 


The children of poverty in Israel are not excluded, but they are under- 
represented. Among the marginal segments of the population, adolescents are 
often expected to go to work early or, in the case of girls, to help out at home. 
Others are too undisciplined to feel comfortable in any organized program, 
where peer group discipline plays an important part. Only 36 per cent of the 
eligible youths in our area sample of a Tel Aviv suburb, Holon, who were 
Welfare Department clients or whose families were on its rolls, reported 
themselves to be Gadna participants." 

The Gadna Youth Corps also had difficulty in reaching orthodox youths. 
Some of the religious schools, though state financed, refuse to allocate time 
for Gadna training in their curricula. They give a higher priority to the study 
of religious subjects. Fundamentalist orthodox elements are even unsympathetic 

10. The Welfare Department sample included a large number of non-respondents; 47 per cent 


could not be located. The percentages reported are based on the number who answered each 
question, about half of the total sample. 
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to the idea that boys engaged in religious studies do military service. They are 
particularly opposed to field exercises, where boys and girls mix with no more 
than the routine controls maintained in any coeducational setting. 

The Gadna administrators try to overcome this resistance in orthodox circles 
by cooptation, through the establishment of an autonomous religious unit. Its 
Director and all of its youth leaders are orthodox Jews. A special Gadna training 
center for orthodox youngsters has been established. The usual camp program 
is supplemented by regular religious services and daily Shiurim (Study Groups). 
No data are available on how much impact this procedure has had on reducing 
the resistance of orthodox educators to Gadna, but the officer responsible 
believes he is “making progress.” 


Militarism and Education 


The paramilitary exercises are well defined and uniform throughout the 
country. But there is considerable variation in the way Gadna leaders discuss 
historical, ethical and geopolitical topics. In our opinion survey of youth leaders, 
those who had been members of the Gadna youth corps when young, more 
often expressed critical views of the organization in which they were serving 
as leaders than was true of leaders of Youth Movements and Beyond School 
ptograms. (See chart, page 482.) The absence of an official “line” was also 
apparent in field visits of youngsters. Even in the presence of the country’s chief 
Gadna commander, many youngsters were unconstrained in expressing a pet- 
sonal point of view on controversial issues, without showing concern of what 
their commander might think. 

Israel’s militia has no militaristic traditions. There is no Prussian type of 
military élite. Civilians control national policy. Officers are taught to lead 
by persuasion and to rely on cooptation for their power to command. More 
is expected of Israeli soldiers than obedience. They must think. Developmental 
technical skills are often utilized. Military habits are a poor preparation for 
life in a modern society and its demands for productivity. As Hebrew University 
Professor Ernest Simon points out, “In some armies, one of the preconditions 
of training for discipline is to get the soldier to accept meaninglessness, he must 
learn to wait passively until an order is received." 

After the first thrill of wearing a uniform or holding a gun wears off, 
adolescent fantasies about the possible glories of military life tend to be 
corrected by the reality of carrying a heavy pack in the hot sun. It is all too 
often chastened further by personal confrontation of injury or death of a 
Ba Moshe Ben Shaul, Editor, Generals of Israel. Tel Aviv: Hadar Publishing Company, Léd., 

12. Ernest Simon, "Uber Militarische Erziehung," in Erich Fromm, Hans Herzfeld and Kurt P. 
Grossman, Editors, Tbe Searcb for Peace. Festgabe Fur Professor Dr. Adolph Leschnitzer, Heidel- 


berg: Verlag Lambert Schneider, 1961, p. 431. The high morale and effectiveness of the Israel 
military forces may well be related to its reliance on civilian initiatives. 
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comrade, or of an enemy soldier. One of the best selling books of the June 
War is a compilation of Fighters’ Conversations about the horrible realities of 


war and the moral dilemmas of soldiers brought up on the idea “thou shalt 
not kill.” 


An educational orientation to youth work can be inferred from the choices 
made by the Gadna leaders for organizing a discussion program. From a list of 
twelve topics, including one that was military, the army Gadna leaders made 
first choices that were similar to those of political youth movement leaders. 
They gave top priority to the topics, “Should one always tell the truth even if 
it causes harm?” and “Wildcat Strikes: Their causes and how to prevent them.” 
The military topic included in the listing ranked third. (See chart.) 

Certainly there were few Spartan youngsters among our sample of 703 
Gadna leadership trainees. This is evident by their education oriented responses 
to two of the forced-choice questions: “Which quality is most necessary for a 
leader to be successful in bis task?” 

Courage =9% or Understanding of child's personality =91% 
Physical Fitness =7% or ‘Talent of speaking and discussing =93% 
For most youths, Gadna service is a duty, gladly accepted, but not a privilege 


eagerly sought for. There can be, and is, disinterest and non-participation in 
Gadna. 


Conclusion 


Gadna originated during Israel's struggle for independence as a seemingly 
temporary program of clandestine paramilitary training. It became a permanent 
institution after the country’s independence, though this event outdated its 
original functions. Israel’s defense requirements can now be satisfied without 
reliance on adolescent manpower. 


Over the nearly three decades of its existence, Gadna has maintained a stable 
organizational structure. But this has not meant a freezing of its functions, 
which have shifted repeatedly, in response to different public priorities. Without 
abandoning its paramilitary training objectives, an educational and social 
welfare dimension was added. This organizational flexibility may also be related 
to the fact that Gadna regularly rotates its top leadership. Most Gadna instruc- 
tors have had experience in political, public service-oriented youth movements. 
But Gadna maintains ideological neutrality. It espouses only very general civil 
and patriotic objectives consistent with the country’s core ideology, such as 
defense readiness, in-gathering of the exiles, and Jewish cultural renaissance. 
It avoids many of the divisive controversies, such as religion versus secularism, 
socialism versus free enterprise and others. This ideological neutrality is 





13. -Fighters Conversations, a compilation of comments of Kibbutz youths about their personal 
feelings in the Six-Day War, privately printed by a committee of Kibbutz members, 1968 (In 
Hebrew—Si-ah L’homeem). 
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reenforced through Gadna’s linkage with two of the country's other major non- 
political institutions—the army and the school system. 


Few of those who participate in the program view it as having extraordinary 
significance for their personal development. They accept it as a necessary 
activity. It is just a specialized program of a few hours a month, plus a way of 
seeing interesting parts of the country and a way to offer occasional public 
service. It can be a source of fun and novelty, physical challenge and sight- 
seeing, but it is not an activity that gives rise to strong emotional identification. 


In spite of military sponsorship, the use of uniforms, rifle practice and use 
of army installations, the Youth Corps is no militarist lobby. Equally strong. 
expression is given to developmental values and the idea of self discipline. In 
this, the present Gadna program has much in common with Outward Bound” 
schools. 


In contrast to the American Youth Corps, the Ghana Workers Brigade, or 
the Kenya Youth Service, the Gadna is not primarily designed for lower class 
youths. But when they participate, they are part of a prestigious program rather 
than with an agency with lower class stigma. They can identify with the 
prestigious Israel Defense Forces, whose uniforms they are allowed to weat. 
'They discover that physical labor is dignified, not degrading, through personal 
acquaintance with middle class Kibbutz members who think this way and who 
are willing to get their hands dirty in the cause of non-military development— 
help to build a new village, harvest the crops or build a border road." 


Gadna tries to, but has not yet succeeded in reaching all of the lower class 
youngsters for whom participation would be an opportunity for better integra- 
tion in the dominant youth culture. But a proportion are reached, especially 
those who attend evening school and those in part time vocational training 
programs. Gadna is no "big cause" that makes the heart beat faster. It plays 
a circumscribed part in the strategy of Israeli adult making agencies to influence 
the oncoming generation to identify with the future of their country. 


14. A loose network of programs to help young men (and women) to discover their own 
abilities. There are five schools in the USA. 'The students undergo the physical toughening training 
similar to that required of soldiers in Basic Training. Outward Bound combines the idea of 
teaching survival skills and rescue techniques with exposure to the idea that man must be able 
to work hard and confront the forces of nature. Students live primitively in the mountains, on the 
ocean or in the desert. 


15. Hugh Hanning, The Peaceful Uses of Military Forces. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1967, pp. 119-131. 
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FRANCE AND THE MIDDLE EAST, 
1967-1968 


Naseer H. Aruri and Natalie Hevener 


the Middle East since May 1967, when a significant deterioration in the 

conditions of the area set in motion the chain of events which led to the 
outbreak of hostilities. Our concern with French policy after the June conflict 
is attributed to the fact that the war, rather than solving any problems, aggra- 
vated the situation and left a new impasse yet to be resolved. 


T€ PAPER attempts to provide perspective on French foreign policy in 


lhe analysis of foreign policy requires consideration of the determinants 
of decision-making, in this case, the factors upon which a series of French 
decisions was based. We group these into three divisions: 1) domestic: the 
reaction of national groups and its political implications; 2) crisis area: the 
response of the patty or parties directly involved in the issue provoking the 
decision; 3) international: the reaction of major powers, allies, non-aligned 
nations, and the impact on France's róle in international organizations. 


We will discuss the series of chosen alternatives which clearly indicates 
1) a lack of response to opinion at home, 2) non-alignment in the crisis area 
and 3) the traditional French position in the international organization 
involved, the United Nations, non-commitment to the major powers, and 
appeal to the smaller nations to follow the example of France. We will 
present the reasons for de Gaulle's selection of the course of action as that 
which would complement and fully exploit this opportunity for furthering 
the pursuit of his foreign policy objectives. For it is the contention of this 
study that de Gaulle saw in the Middle East crisis a chance to use a variety 
of diplomatic means to advance his goals without risking his security to any 
measurable degree. Since the pursuit of these goals is crucial to our study, we 
must outline them before moving into the analysis of the decisions and expected 
effects. 


The division of the world into two camps led by the Soviet Union and the 
United States was considered by de Gaulle as corresponding "less and less to 
the real situation." Hence French diplomacy aimed, during the period we 


-~ ; 
1. Offictal Statements. No. 208. New York: Ambassade de France, Service de Presse et D'In- 

formation; July, 1964. (Hereafter referred to as Official Statements with appropriate number and 

date.) 
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consider, at the development of a third force with sufficient strength and inde- 
pendence to influence significantly the behavior of the big powers. This third 
force requires a minimum degree of conformity. It makes few demands of its 
members; it is not monolithic; it does not call for modification or alterations 
in domestic policies. The states involved make only a general policy commit- 
ment to promote the aims of the force. 

Leadership of such a force would afford France an independent posture 
enabling her to play an active and constructive global róle. De Gaulle asserted 
that “France is sure of serving the balance, the peace and progress of the 
world."^ Moreover, this independent posture was designed to restore freedom 
to French decision-makers and enhance French international prestige. By fol- 
lowing an independent policy, France hoped to redress the imbalance of 
dissuasion and help create conditions in which recourse to the use of force 
is minimized. Realizing the currents of world evolution and the post-war 
developments in the international environment, de Gaulle proceeded to develop 
the means of accomplishing France's "mission," ie. a French led third force. 

He relied primarily on diplomacy, new and old, refining and then aban- 
doning sophistication, but always making his message clear. He moved in 
several directions at this level, developing a policy to attain his objective. 
First, he stressed the responsibility of the big powers, including France in this 
group, for settling international issues.” Secondly, he made use of the United 
Nations, limited by the restriction that French consent must be a prerequisite 
for peace keeping operations. This participation in international organization 
was an extension of the first point into an already structured setting.* Thirdly, 
de Gaulle sought a non-aligned position, breaking free of the United States 
and Britain without allying himself on the side of the Soviet Union or China.” 
De Gaulle himself affirmed this position at the Kremlin in stating: "I am not 
displeased to have the USSR as a counterweight to American hegemony, and 
I am no more displeased to have the United States as a counterweight to Soviet 
hegemony."? Fourthly, he appealed to potential participants to consider their 
position and to realign themselves with France in the "force." He emphasized 


2. Ibid. 


3. De Gaulle’s proposal of September 24, 1958, for the establishment within NATO of a 
“directorate” of three composed of France, England and the United States can be understood in this 
context. 


4. French resistance to the proposed application of Article 19 of the United Nations Charter 
as illegal exemplifies action based on this part of the policy. This article provides for the suspension 
of a member's voting privileges in the General Assembly when its financial arrears amount to 
two years dues or more. France holds this article applies only for regularly assessed dues. Jo 
allow the transfer to the General Assembly of as vital a function as peace-keeping is to risk French 
involvement in an operation against her will and to enable smaller nations to act effectively in the 
absence of French leadership. 

5. The withdrawal of France from NATO and the call for neutralization in Southeast Asia 
were implementations of this part of the program. 


6. André Fontaine. “What is French Policy?" Foreign Affairs. Vol. 45 (October 1966), p. 73. 
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that the force required a presence on all five continents to insure the possibility 
of mediation and present alternatives to domination by the United States, the 
USSR or China. To implement this aspect of the policy, de Gaulle capitalized 
on nationalist sentiments in both Latin America and Canada. In Asia, he 
embarked on developing relations with key nations such as India and Japan 
which are potentially in the Chinese “sphere of influence,’ and in embattled 
Southeast Asia, he sought to recover French influence.’ He exchanged visits 
with leaders of Eastern Europe and complimented Rumania on her indepen- 
dent policy. In Africa, he sustained the French position through affirmation of 
cultural ties with former colonies and, in the Middle East, he seemed to have 
restored French prestige almost overnight. 


II 


De Gaulle's constitutional and personal position enabled him to act with 
considerable freedom." His policy in the Middle East was an excellent example 
of his independence in foreign affairs. He was able to free foreign policy of 
the restraints of public opinion at home during the Middle East crisis, and 
domestic considerations definitely did not enter directly into this policy 
formation. 

The policy was the target of criticism at home from both the public and 
their political leaders. The attack seemed to have three bases applied indi- 
vidually or in various combinations by the critics. First, there was the feeling 
of attachment to and sympathy for Israel and its Jewish population. Secondly, 
there was the legal and moral commitment allegedly violated by de Gaulle's 
position. Thirdly, there was the accusation that de Gaulle moved France not 
towards non-alignment but to a pro-Arab, pro-Soviet position. An examina- 
tion of the last two is discussed in the next section; that a large number of 
people believed them to be true is the subject of this section. 

There can be little doubt that the French people felt an attachment to 
Israel rather than to the Arab countries during the war and after the cease- 
fire. 'This emotion is evidenced by the results of polls taken by the Institut 
Francais d'Opinion Publique. On June 6, 1967, of those questioned, 56 per 
cent stated that their sympathy was with Israel as opposed to two per cent 
for the Arabs (28 per cent neither, 14 per cent no comment). Sympathy 


7. The recent agreement to hold preliminary Viet Nam peace talks in Paris is a vindication of 
de Gaulle's position. 


8. As chief executive the President is granted considerable authority in foreign affairs (Title 
II, Article 5 and Title IV, Article 52 of the French Constitution), but. a large voice in foreign 
pélicy is ascribed to the government, which is responsible for the determination and direction of 
national policy with control over the administration and the armed forces. The President took 
over foreign policy direction and cited and ignored Constitutional provisions in doing so. De Gaulle 
stated his feeling that as President he should determine foreign policy: "It is the President of the 
Republic, the head of State, who is responsible for orienting France's policy throughout the time 
that he alone is the mandatory of the entire French people.” Christian Science Monitor. December 
26, 1967. à 
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for Israel increased after the war so that in September, 68 per cent answered 
Israel and six per cent the Arabs (16 per cent neither, 10 per cent no com- 
ment). Probably much of their feeling grew from the strong friendship 
between their country and Israel dating back to 1948. De Gaulle addressed 
his foreign policy statements to an international rather than a national audi- 
ence, and the public did not appear to understand or to accept their President's 
emphasis on the ends France might serve by not taking Israel's part in the crisis. 


In addition, the French people did not seem to agree with de Gaulle's 
censure of Israel for initiating hostilities. When asked to ascribe responsi- 
bility for the war to one of the belligerents, the results showed that in June, 
six per cent felt Israel could be blamed while 54 per cent found the Arabs at 
fault (40 per cent, no comment). Four months later, after the ceasefire and 
several statements by de Gaulle, the figures had changed little And a poll 
in September directly asking for an expression of opinion on de Gaulle’s policy 
showed that 54 per cent of those questioned disapproved while only 18 per 
cent approved.” | 


One is not surprised, of course, by a negative reaction on the part of the 
Jewish population to a shift by de Gaulle away from clear support of Israel; 
France does contain the fourth largest Jewish community in the world. Sev- 
eral very large demonstrations were held in Paris immediately before and 
during the hostilities encouraging and declaring sympathy for Israel? In 
addition, Frenchmen, both independently and in reply to appeals, volunteered 
as factory and agricultural workers to go to Israel.“ The Jewish population 
of France was not alone, however, in its fervent support of the Jewish state. 


The nation's top political leaders were critical of de Gaulle's stand and 
expressed at times shock and disillusion. Leaders of the opposition seemed 
at times united in their criticism. Guy Mollet of the Socialist Party expressed 
the concern of the public, recalling the sufferings to which the Jews had 
already been subjected under Nazism and their right to peace and recognition. P 
This element of Mollet's attack was echoed by several critics Many of the 


9. Poll conducted by the Institut Français d'Opinion Publique in June and September, .1967. 
The results were reported in Le Monde, October 29-30, 1967. 

10. Ibid. 
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12. Poli conducted by the newspaper L’Express and reported there in September 1967. Atas. 
September 1967. p. 25. 
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14. Le Monde. May 26 and June 1, 1967. * 

15. Le Monde. June 9, 1967. 

16, Others expressing this view included Jean Lecanuet, President of the Democratic Center 
Party reported on May 27, 1967, in Le Monde, and André Monteil of the Popular Republican 
Movement.reported in the June 15, 1967 issue of Le Monde. 
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French people seemed to feel some guilt about previous anti-semitic prob- 
lems” and this feeling, in addition to their recollection of the horrors of World 
War II, reinforced emotional attachment to the Jewish state. This strong 
feeling of personal involvement with Israel was voiced by André Monteil of 
the Popular Republican Movement, who pictured his government as leaving 
Israel in a position of possible annihilation and weakening her through criti- 
cism. He was full of praise for the Israeli victories and asked the Senate to 
give recognition to the nation’s young people.*® 

The second major criticism of de Gaulle’s policy centered around the 
obligations of France to Israel. Mollet stressed the legal obligation arising 
from the 1957 agreement and also mentioned the guarantee offered at Israel's 
creation to safeguard her independence.” France, he argued, could not extri- 
cate herself from an involvement arising from legal and moral commitments. 
And René Pleven of the Progressive and Democratic Moderates expressed 
disapproval of what he viewed as the neutral position of the French govern- 
ment, believing the President to have lost both sides and gained nothing.”° 
Regret was also expressed that the government had not taken a firm stand on 
what was considered an important international question. The country, in 
order to attain greatness, it was argued, cannot always take a middle position.” 

The third line of attack was that de Gaulle had in fact followed a pro- 
Arab rather than a non-aligned policy. Mollet stated that although the 
President claimed to be objective, in reality his position hurt Israel more than 
the Arabs, particularly with regard to the arms embargo which resulted in a 
greater real loss to the former.” Mitterand, leader of the Convention of 
Republican Institutions, and Jean Lecanuet, President of the Democratic Center 
Party, expressed their interpretation of the policy as a shift to solidarity with 
the Soviet Union as well as the Arabs. Raymond Aron also held that 
de Gaulle's position was consistently closer to the Soviet than to the American 
stand. Parisian newspapers such as Le Monde, L'Express, Le Figaro, and 
Le Nouvel Observateur, to mention a few, concurred to varying degrees. 





17. The question of anti-semitism has troubled France from the Dreyfus case on down to the 
Second World War. 
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Atlas. September 1967. p. 22. 
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De Gaulle did. risk losing friends at home in making his move away from 
support of Israel and he came under fire for this alteration in the French 
position. The press carried much news commentary favorable to Israel and, 
of course, reported fully the public response and criticism by the opposition. 
There is no indication, however, from a study of statements, remarks, press 
releases, and actions that de Gaulle was seriously affected by "feed back" or 
that he altered his position. His series of decisions regarding the Middle East 
was conceptualized in terms of foreign policy goals, and his position survived 
severely critical domestic voices. A close examination of the policy considera- 
tions involving the crisis area reveals a remarkable consistence in the pursuit 
of an objective. 

III 


During May 1967, French foreign policy in the crisis area aimed towards 
dissuasion of the two parties from starting hostilities. As early as May 11, 
France announced officially that her policy would be one of objectivity and 
non-alignment. In a conference of French ambassadors to Middle Eastern 
countries held in Beirut, Hervé Alphand expressed the view that his govern- 
ment wished to maintain the existing accords with Israel and to preserve 
normal relations with the United Arab Republic.“ Accordingly, the position 
of France was to be guided by the principles of non-interference in the affairs 
of other states, and respect of the independence of all concerned. 'This stand 
was reaffirmed by de Gaulle himself. On June 2, he issued a warning to both 
belligerents that any party initiating bostilities would have neither approval 
nor support of France. He also stated that France would not involve itself 
directly on either side.” 

In taking this position, France was motivated by a desire to avoid a nega- 
tive disruption of the status quo, and thereby maintain friendly relations with 
Israel and the Arab states. This policy developed by de Gaulle represented a 
change from that pursued during the Fourth Republic. President Nasir of the 
United Arab Republic testified to this change in an interview with Erskine 
' Childers which was broadcast by the British Broadcasting Corporation in 1966. 
He said: “We have good relations now with France." When Childers 
reminded him of the relations between Israel and France, Nasir replied: “But 
not as in the past, not as at the time of the Fourth Republic." 

During the Fourth Republic France constructed its Middle East policy on 
the basis of the tripartite declaration according to which it pledged itself, 
along with Britain and the United States, to protect the independence and 
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the “territorial integrity" of Israel? Both France and Israel were united in 
a'common dislike of Arab nationalism. To France, Egypt was the principal 
source of aid for the Algerian nationalists. To Israel, Nasir was the idol of 
the Arab masses who sought revenge and declared their intention to recover 
the land of Palestine. Moreover, there was a natural affinity between Socialists 
in France and in Israel who were in command of the affairs of state in the 
two countries. Together with the French Radicals who vowed to keep Algeria 
French, they helped bring about a French-Israeli entente. France became the 
crucial source of Israel's armaments which included the Mystére aircraft. At 
first arms were delivered secretly in order to avoid unduly angering the 
Arab states, but after the Czech arms deal with Egypt, France began to supply 
Israel openly with its most modern aircraft. In addition, France supplied Israel 
with exports and material from its nuclear complex at Pierrelatte under a 1957 
secret agreement." The Israeli author, Michel Ben Zohar, described the 
French mood during the early phase of the Algerian war by saying: “France 
was extremely anxious to have someone who would fight against Nasser.”** 
Arrangements were actually made to invade Egypt, and Britain joined Israel 
and France in an attack on Egypt in 1956. France and Israel were not merely 
allies; they were now co-belligerents.*” 

Much, however, changed after the Suez crisis and the return of General 
de Gaulle to power in 1958. The Algerian hurdle was astutely removed by 
de Gaulle, ending France’s personal quarrel with Nasir. The Soctalist Party 
of Guy Mollet which allied itself with Ben Gurion’s socialists was now out of 
office. And the French Radicals along with Israeli supporters of the OAS 
conspiracy against de Gaulle were now held suspect by the Fifth Republic. 
It was against this background that de Gaulle’s government began to reassess 
its policy in the Middle East. It rediscovered the Arab world where it once 
possessed cultural influence and hoped to recover that influence and to par- 
ticipate in the exploitation of the region’s natural resources. 

As for Israel, France still remained the main supplier of modern armaments. 
When Ben Gurion paid a state visit to France in 1961, de Gaulle told him 
that he considered Israel "a friendly and allied nation." Arabs and Israelis 
alike respected France’s new look at the Middle East. The influential Foreign 
Editor of Le Monde, André Fontaine, said in an interview with the British 
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Broadcasting Corporation in 1966 that de Gaulle was popular in the Arab 
states and Israel and alluded to the approval of both Tel Aviv and Cairo of 
de Gaulle's re-election in the last French presidential elections." 

As long as de Gaulle was able to keep French policy in a middle position 
and remain non-aligned in the crisis area, he could conceivably pursue a course 
of action that would maximize his objectives without risking his security. 
France remained publicly silent in regard to the crisis until May 24 when 
Israel’s Foreign Minister, Abba Eban, met with de Gaulle while en route 
to London and Washington. Naturally Eban was seeking to determine the 
extent of backing his country could expect from the Western powers. Spe- 
cifically he wanted to know whether these powers intended to carry out a 
1957 commitment to insure free navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba for Israeli 
ships.” In return for this commitment Israel had agreed to evacuate Egyptian 
territories captured during the Sinai campaign in 1956. 

The response of France was motivated by a desire for non-involvement. 
Conscious of this situation, de Gaulle attempted to dissuade the two parties 
from starting hostilities. At the conclusion of the talks with Eban, the French 
government issued a statement through George Gorse, the Information Min- 
ister. In this statement Gorse was critical of the withdrawal of the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) from Sinai, Gaza and Sharm al-Shaykh, 
but he hastened to add that the Egyptian request and U Thant’s approval were 
perfectly legal. He added that it might have been wiser politically to consult 
with the big powers before taking such action? Similarly, the statement 
endorsed the principle of free navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba, noting that 
such free passage exists between the Aegean and the Black Sea?" It was 
reported unofficially that while in Paris Abba Eban received the impression 
that whereas France supported free shipping through the Straits of Tiran, it 
nevertheless took notice of Egypt's legal position that the acceptance of UNEF 
did not insure freedom of navigation for Israel? As a further illustration 
of its neutrality, France refrained from joining Britain and the United States 
in challenging the theory of the Aqaba blockade? Neither did France base 
its policy on the Tripartite Declaration as did Britain and the United States. 
In fact, France considered the Tripartite Declaration unrealistic and irrelevant, 
since it did not take into account the fact that Russia had become a power in 
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the Middle East shortly after the declaration was signed, and since the with- 
drawal of UNEF and the blockade of Aqaba did not, in France's view, threaten 
the territorial integrity of Israel, let alone its destruction. For these reasons 
the tripartite agreement did not afford the remedy; rather a four power con- 
ference corresponded more to the "real situation" than did the former. More- 
over, since the concern of France was to shift the confrontation from the 
military to the diplomatic plain, and to avoid a possible test of the 1957 
commitment, the proposed conference was seen as the most rational course. 
The Soviet Union, having already blamed the United States for the crisis, 
was in no mood to participate in a top level conference. It rejected the French 
proposal on May 30.* But France, hoping to play a constructive rôle, took 
the position that agreement by the big powers was essential to positive action 
in the Security Council.” 


When all diplomatic efforts failed to prevent the outbreak of hostilities, 
and Israel struck on June 5, the French position continued to favor big power 
coordination in order to exert pressure on the belligerents. France reaffirmed 
its neutrality by suspending arms delivery to both sides in the crisis area, 
and urged others to do the same.” French Ambassador to the United Nations 
Roger Seydoux called for a cease fire and withdrawal to the previous posi- 
tions.^ He spoke of French traditional ties to the region which France could 
preserve only by taking an objective view. He assured Israel of French sym- 
pathy with her concern about the right to exist, and expressed his government's 
understanding of Arab feelings about independence and dignity. Couve de 
Murville restated this position saying that it would be unthinkable to alter 
25 years of strong ties with the Jewish state or to compromise the cultura! 
ties with the Arabs.  , 


If France had upheld the 1957 agreement, it would have risked being 
involved militarily on Israel's side.“ The crucial issues of war and peace in 
the Middle East were seen as being more than the question of navigation in 
the Gulf of Aqaba, hence the need for the four power agreement on the broad 
issues which complicate peace. 'This frame of reference seemed to guide the 
French position; France hoped not only for a róle in the big power councils, 
but possibly for a mediating rôle between Arabs and Israelis f^ France, alone 
among the big powers, was able to keep the confidence of the two antagonists. 
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France proceeded in another attempt to win Soviet approval for the pro- 
posed big power agreement. The United States, which had accepted the idea 
prior to the wat of June 5, felt no compelling need for the big power con- 
ference. And so France oriented its policy at the United Nations towards 
giving great emphasis to the responsibility of the Security Council for peace 
making between Israel and the Arab states. The Security Council, however, 
failed to yield any results because the United States and the Soviet Union 
were divided on the basic issue. The Soviet Union introduced a resolution to 
condemn the Israeli attack as the "grossest violation of the United Nations 
Charter and the generally recognized principles of international law."^ 
France abstained from voting, taking the position that the road to peace was 
not through condemnation but negotiations. And again, France abstained in 
regard to a second paragraph of the resolution which demanded the withdrawal 
of Israeli troops "immediately and unconditionally” behind the 1949 Armistice 
lines. This was in agreement with the French view that long-range peace 
making in the Middle East requires a discussion of all the issues involved. 
Withdrawal alone was not seen as the essential element of a settlement. More- 
over, France, which had already criticized the withdrawal of UNEF, could not 
support a move calling for Israeli withdrawal behind the armistice lines, since 
the armistice.had been superseded, though not legally, by UNEF. 

The failure of the Security Council to reach an agreement on a Middle 
Eastern settlement on June 14 focused world attention on the General 
Assembly. The Soviet Union successfully requested a special session of the 
General Assembly, hoping to compensate for its failure in the Council. 

While en route to New York to introduce the Soviet resolution at the 
General: Assembly, Kosygin stopped in Paris on June 16 to solicit French 
support? De Gaulle stressed to him that French policy was one of "deliberate 
objectivity.” Later, Couve de Murville assured the National Assembly that 
despite the meeting with Kosygin, the French position remained unchanged." 
This attitude was seen once again at the General Assembly where France 
abstained from voting on the Soviet resolution.” The failure of both organs 
of the United Nations served as a demonstration that durable peace requires 
the agreement of the big powers. 

In the beginning of July France took two steps which constituted a bid 
for Soviet cooperation and for a broad four power meeting. Then Premier 
Pompidou travelled to the Soviet Union on July 3 to convince Soviet leaders 
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of the need to work for the rights of all in a Middle East settlement. Spe- 
cifically he sought Soviet recognition of the principle of free navigation in 
the Straits of Tiran and the Suez Canal?* The joint communiqué, however, 
gave no indication that the Soviets agreed. It called for withdrawal of troops 
from the Middle East and Viet Nam, and expressed agreement by the two 
nations to direct their efforts towards helping create conditions for the preser- 
vation of peace in the Middle East.” In the meantime, the French delegation 
at the United Nations supported a resolution introduced by Yugoslavia on 
behalf of the non-aligned nations. This resolution called on Israel to withdraw 
its troops from all the occupied Arab territories immediately. French support 
of this resolution stemmed from the paragraph which called for a subsequent 
Security Council action to settle the outstanding issues in the dispute. It may 
be recalled that French abstention on the previous Soviet resolutions calling 
for withdrawal was due to the absence of such provision. But again the 
powers were divided, with France and the Soviet Union supporting the Yugo- 
slav resolution and Britain and the United States favoring a rival Latin 
American resolution which linked the withdrawal of Israel from the occupied 
Arab lands with the end of all states of belligerency. Both resolutions failed 
to win the necessary two-thirds vote for adoption.? 

The failure of the United Nations to break the impasse in the Middle East 
was but one more indication of the impossibility of a solution while the big 
powers had not themselves reached an agreement on the kind of settlement 
which they would jointly enforce. General de Gaulle made use of every 
opportunity to express the view that only an effective concert of big powers 
could be useful in today's circumstances. He expressed concern, however, 
that the international environment was not ripe for such action, and that the 
Viet Nam war had shattered the short lived détente between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, making a settlement in the Middle East remote." Dur- 
ing a dinner reception for the Turkish President on June 27, de Gaulle 
indicted the powers for making the crisis of the Middle East insolvable: "The 
domineering and conflicting ambitions of Washington, Moscow and Peking" 
was one factor resulting from the war in Viet Nam. And previously, in a 
statement to the Cabinet on the Middle East, June 21, de Gaulle said: 


But ever since the war extended to the Middle East, France has been of the 
opinion that there is no chance of reaching a peaceful settlement in the 
present world situation unless a new international element should come into 
sight. This element could and should, be the end of the war in Viet Nam 
through termination of foreign intervention.?? 
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coup plots were suppressed in Damascus and Baghdad. Meanwhile, al-Abram, 
under the guidance of Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal, carried on a vicious 
propaganda campaign against the Syrian Ba'th, with the latter futilely attempt- 
ing a reconciliation with Cairo. A last effort by Syria on July 18, was aborted 
by an attempted pro-Nasir coup in Damascus on the same day. The Ba'thist 
régime reacted with unusual severity and summarily executed 28 of the rebels. 
Along with them died the proposed Tripartite Union. 

Despite Nasir’s denunciation of the unity agreement in his annual July 
23rd speech commemorating the Egyptian Revolution, the Ba‘th still main- 
tained that no meaningful unity could come about without including Egypt. 
Even at this late stage the Syrian Ba'th's Iraqi counterpart attempted to heal 
the break in August by means of a delegation sent to Cairo and led by non- 
Ba'thist President 'Arif. His mission was futile and Egyptian propaganda 
attacks continued unabated. 

The Ba'th's next move was of a defensive nature, steps toward a union be- 
tween Syria and Iraq. An economic unity agreement was drawn up in Sep- 
tember, which provided for a supreme Economic Planning Council for the 
two countries. This was followed by a declaration of military unity in early 
October, whereby the armies were to be under a single command. On Sep- 
tember 17 a feeler was put out by the Ba'th National (Pan-Arab) Command 
calling for union of the two countries. 

A declaration by the National Command on October 27, 1963, calling for 
Syro-Iraqi union was a product of the party's most important conference since 
its first in 1947. Held in Damascus from October 5th to 23rd, the Sixth Na- 
tional Congress was the first held while the party was in power and may be 
considered a landmark in the history of the party. Present were over a hundred 
representatives from nearly every Arab country and of Ba'thist students abroad. 
Aside from the recommendation for Iraqi-Syrian unity, other important de- 
cisions reached were for emphasis on collective farming in the new union, 
the formation of a Palestinian military unit and the use of force to block 
Israeli diversion of the Jordan River, support for the Yemeni republican gov- 
ernment and backing for Algeria in its dispute with Morocco.? 

Evidence of a change in Ba'thist ideology was the declaration of the Con- 
gress on foreign policy. In a comprehensive statement on the subject the party, 
while maintaining its opposition to imperialism, emphasized the party's iden- 
tity with "oppressed" peoples everywhere, thus echoing a familiar Marxist 
doctrine. Added to the old charge that imperialism is a logical outgrowth of 
capitalism was the new allegation that racial segregation is also a capitalistic, 
manifestation. Capitalism must not only be abolished in the Arab countries, 
but in the whole world and "socialist systems established on its ruin.”** A 
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word of caution was inserted here stating that the party rejected the Soviet 
"socialist camp," although it acknowledged a great debt to the communist- 
socialist experiences and tbeir rich heritage of theoretical and applied knowl- 
edge and experience. 


The announcement then proceeded to state that the capitalist and socialist 
worlds could not be viewed in the same perspective. The party's position vis- 
a-vis capitalism is revolutionary, whereas socialism is a common link with the 
socialist camp, as is the struggle against imperialism. Thus, friendship with 
the "socialist camp" should be consolidated. While at times there may be 
differences of opinion with communist states, these differences are on ways and 
means, while those with the capitalist states are basic and radical. In spite of 
this community of interest with the "socialist camp" the Ba'th did not propose 
alignment, since this would tie the party to all of its political and ideological 
positions. Much of this siding with the communist countries was motivated 
by ideology, especially under the influence of the Sa'di faction on the proceed- 
ings of the Conference. Characteristic of the Congress was a shift from em- 
phasis on nationalistic problems to an emphasis on the "spiritual" aspects. Cer- 
tainly the Sixth Conference resulted in a shift leftward in Ba'th ideology. 
Confirming this was the election of a new thirteen-man National Command, 

which emphasized youth rather than the experience of the party’s older stal- 

warts. Most were in their early thirties and only five over forty years of age. 
Most surprising of all, party founder Salah al-Din al-Bitár was dropped from 
the Command. This denouncement confirmed the more leftward orientation 
of the party, with the moderates in the eclipse, despite ‘Aflaq’s selection as 
secretary-general. The failure of Talib Shabib, an Iraqi moderate, to secure 
re-election to the Command was a portent of a growing struggle in the Iraqi 
branch. 


Hardly had the party seized power in Iraq than it came to be divided be- 
tween doctrinaire “hardliners” and moderates. By the summer of 1963 the 
division had become open, with the "hardliner" faction led by 'Ali Salih al- 
Sa'di, Minister of Interior, who wanted to socialize the country rapidly, ex- 
clude all other political elements from power, and adopt a tough policy toward 
Nasir.? Also, he pushed for a cool attitude toward the Soviet Union, which 
had strongly backed Qasim and the Iraqi Communists.” The moderates, led 
by Foreign Minister Shabib, and Minister of State Hazim Jawad, desired a 
cooperative policy with non-Ba'thists sympathetic to the party, a pragmatic 


34. Ibid. 

35. Sa'di, an opponent of the unity agreement with Nasir, was demoted to Minister of Guidance 
following the April agreement. 

36. Ideology caused the Sa'di faction to believe in a community of interest with the Soviet bloc, 
despite this faction's cool attitude toward the Soviet Union—an ideological problem still plaguing the 
party. 
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approach to carrying out socialistic programs, especially nationalization, and 
a conciliatory policy toward Nasir.*” . 

Shortly before the party's National Congress in Damascus, the Iraqi branch 
held elections which the Sa'di faction won. It was this group, in concert with 
a like-minded Syrian faction, that pushed through the doctrinaire policies of 
the Damascus National Congress the next month. The moderates packed a 
meeting of the Iraqi party's leadership on November 13th and carried out 
a power play which gave them domination of the Iraqi Command. Further- 
more, with the support of Ba'thist army officers, Sa'di was exiled to Spain. 
The “hardliners” reaction was to bring the National Guard out into the 
streets demanding Sa‘di’s return. Neither the Ba'thist military nor the party's 
civilian leadership was willing to use the force necessary to crush their Na- 
tional Guard compatriots. Thus, a stalemate ensued and the government was 
paralyzed. 

At this juncture the National Command of the Ba'th stepped in by send- 
ing Command members, including ‘Aflaq, to Baghdad. They declared the 
regional election illegal, and also exiled Jawad and Shabib to Lebanon, thus 
attempting to conciliate Sa‘di’s supporters. This move, in effect, was a take- 
over of the Iraqi government by the Ba'th Party National Command, a group 
largely composed of non-Iraqis. 

The Iraqi army, angered by Syrian interference in Iraqi affairs, dismayed 
by the National Guard’s actions and regarding it as a potential threat, moved 
into Baghdad on November 18, 1963, and overthrew the régime. The leaders 
of the army units included some Ba'thist officers, and the new régime set up 
by the army included civilians and military members of the party’s moderate 
faction.” The party, however, no longer was in control of the country; that 
had passed to the military. The army proceeded to crush the National Guard 
and arrest members of the Sa‘di faction. This was followed by a purge of 
Ba'thists from civilian and army posts. In February 1964, Shabib and Jawad 
were barred from an attempted return to Iraq. This resulted in an extension 
of the purge. In September the ‘Arif régime announced the exposure of an 
alleged Ba'thist plot and arrested many party members. The party was sup- 
pressed throughout the régimes of ‘Arif and of his brother, who took over after 
‘Arif’s death in a plane crash in April 1966. 


‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Arif was originally selected for the presidency only be- 
cause his brother’s death—a genuine accident—caught all other contending 


37. The moderates were reportedly supported by President ‘Arif and 'Aflaq. However, this has 
been denied by ‘Aflaq. See: Al-Mubarrir, and Al-Nabar, November 14, 1963. 

38. 'Arif arrested the members of the National Command sent from Damascus and they were 
not released until the National Guard was suppressed. Shabib and Jawad hailed the action by 
‘Arif against the National Guard when the party leaders were being held as hostages. For this 
they were expelled from the party on grounds of ideological deviation. 
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parties off balance. He proved to be more capable than had been anticipated, 
however, and successfully played off his political opponents against one an- 
other. The Arab-Israeli war of June 1967, nevertheless, dealt the ‘Arif régime 
a blow from which it never recovered. ‘Arif, who had just made himself his 
own prime minister, was under a cloud. Tahir Yahya, who was appointed 
Prime Minister immediately afterwards, shared in ‘Arif’s unpopularity but 
was unable to deflect any of the blame. There were increasing demands that 
Yahya be removed, to which ‘Arif refused to listen. By now the régime was 
afraid to do anything at all for fear of alienating someone else. 


The end came when a group of military men, who held high posts in the 
key Republican Guard, turned against ‘Arif. They acted in conjunction with 
the “moderate” wing of the Ba'th Party, led by Hasan al-Bakr; but the Ba'thists 
at this stage seem to have played a distinctly subordinate role to ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-Na'if and his lieutenant, Da'üd, who led the coup. A scant thirteen 
days after seizing power, however, Na'if and Da'üd were ousted in turn by 
their erstwhile allies, and the Ba'th was once again in the saddle in Iraq. Bakr 
became President and Prime Minister. 


The Ba'th, once back in power, was immediately split by internal power 
struggles. The chief opponents appear to be Hardan Tikriti, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defense, and Salah Mahdi Ammash, also Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Interior. Bakr seems to be successfully bal- 
ancing the two. Meanwhile, the situation has been complicated by the régime's 
growing unpopularity. No other political group has been willing to join with 
the Ba'th in a united front; the Kurdish war in the north has heated up again, 
and the Arab-Israeli situation periodically ebbs and flares. The régime is 
hypersensitive to the possibility of a coup, routinely transfering potentially 
disloyal military elements out of Baghdad, where they can be neutralized. A 
spate of spy trials, the uncovering of a succession of "imperialist- and Israeli- 
. backed" spy rings, and numerous executions, seem clearly intended to distract 
the populace from any grievances against the Ba'th. 


The culmination of the party’s internal struggle was the party’s Seventh 
Congress at Damascus in February 1964, especially called to deal with the 
Sa'di "deviation." In this meeting he had an ally in Hamiid as-Süfi, his Syrian 
counterpart, who had engineered Bitat’s expulsion from the National Com- 
mand a short time previously because Bitár had publicly charged that the 
Iraqi Ba'thists had employed terroristic methods in contravention of party 
doctrine. The Congress threshed out the matter, despite obstructive tactics by 
«the radical faction led by Sa'di and Safi and supported by a number of Leba- 
nese members. It ended with the radicals’ refusal to recognize the new party 
Command elected at the Congress or its resolutions. 'The Congress watered 
down the radical resolutions of its predecessor, in particular the attitude toward 
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the world "socialist camp." Another result was a dampening of open party 
factionalism for nearly a year. It had been a bitter struggle for the ‘Aflaq- 
Bitar partisans, who won only because of military support thrown to them via 
the Syrian Command, which now included seven army officers out of its 
fifteen members elected at the Syrian Region's Congress a short time before." 
It is interesting to note that this power play brought down Moscow's wrath 
on the party for rightist deviation. 

Sa’di was allowed to return to Syria for a while in 1964, where he attempted 
to organize his sympathizers in Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon. This was aimed 
at securing a reversal of the National Command’s position. In mid-1964 
Sa'di failed to organize a meeting of his faction in Lebanon and then left for 
Yugoslavia. Some months later he moved to Greece and then back to Lebanon. 
He still considers himself a true Ba'thist. 

With their compatriots in Baghdad pushed from powet, the Syrian Ba'thists 
came to be an embattled régime isolated from nearly all other Arab states. 
Egypt and Iraq were in action opposition to them. Despite the necessity of 
putting up a common front against its enemies, Syria was kept in a constant 
state of unrest by factionalism and jockeying. 

Meanwhile, the régime was plagued by a deteriorating economic situation, 
in great part propelled by the business community's fears of socialistic meas- 
ures in the offing, and an economic boycott by Syria's neighbors. This cul- 
minated in a merchant's strike in Homs. Damascus reacted with vigor, and 
troops in Homs bombarded the market area, causing hundreds of casualties. 
Attempts by military strongman Amin al-Hafiz, President of the National 
Revolutionary Council, to win the confidence of the business community and 
to broaden support for the government by proposing to include former Ba'thist 
Akram al-Haurani in the cabinet caused further dissension in the ruling group. 
Practical considerations were forcing the party to moderate its socialist doc- 
trines. Even Bitar openly advocated cooperation with the business community, 
stating that the government never would be “more than a partner in the priv- 
ate sector.”*° 

The Ba'thist régime in Syria was subject to the usual civilian-military strains, 
with the civilian Ba'thists retaining a surprising amount of influence. The 
country was directed by a twenty-man National Revolutionary Command 
Council composed equally of army officers and civilians. Half of the officers 
were Ba'thists and a majority of the civilians were party supporters.” At first, 
however, considerable infighting had occurred between pro- and anti-Nasir 
officers, with the former finally being purged. Through it all the army, headed 


39. See: Al-Abrar, February 25, 1966. 

40, Al-Hayat, June 13, 1964. 

41, In Mid-1965, the NRCC was expanded to 75 members and included a greater proportion 
of civilians and some non-Ba'thists (token CPS members). 
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by Hafiz, appeared to dominate affairs and it seemed that Syria had returned 
to the era which began in 1949. There was a difference now in that the army 
was led by Ba'thists who, despite their military background, were restrained 
to a considerable degree by party doctrine and discipline. In large part this 
was due to the role of Hafiz, who was able to play the part of arbiter between 
the officer factions. Those rivalries, in addition to reflecting the doctrinal 
disputes within the party, were complicated by sectarian overtones. One fac- 
tion, led by Col. Salah Jadid, represented a minority grouping of Alawites 
and Druze. Jadid's bias was a doctrinaire one and anti-Nasir. Another's spokes- 
man was Alawite Col. Muhammad "Umràán, a moderate in his views and a 
Bitar supporter. He and Bitar leaned toward a reconciliation with Nasir. In 
any event, the army remained the final arbiter on the Syrian scene, its co- 
hesiveness strengthened by a common fear of Nasir which tended to mute 
and limit its internal disputes. 


The problem of army-civilian rivalry finally came to a head in late 1965 
and ended with an open break between the 'Aflaq-led majority of the party 
and the military faction backed by the extremist Salah Jadid, now a major- 
general. It is difficult to determine whether ideological or civilian-military 
differences precipitated the break. In any case, the struggle within the army 
between Hafiz and Jadid culminated in the National Command’s forcing the 
resignation of the Jadid-oriented Zu'ayyin cabinet and the dissolving of the 
partys Syrian Regional Command. 

Bitar succeeded to the Prime Minister's post in an atmosphere reminiscent 
of Syria's pre-UAR period, with various military commanders positioning their 
units for a showdown and threats of a "march on Damascus" by dissident 
officers. The result was that the National Command was ousted in a military 
coup cafried out by Jadid's extremist military-civilian group on February 23, 
1966. À provisional party command was set up and the orthodox leadership, 
including ‘Aflaq, Bitar, Hafiz, and Ba'th Party Secretary-General Munir al- 
Razzàz either were arrested or sent into hiding. All were denounced and 
charged with "reactionary" mentalities, rightist connections, plotting and to 
cap it all, ‘Aflaq was described as "selfish". ? 

The parallel between the action of the National Command to dismiss the 
regional command and assume power, as it did in the party's Iraqi crisis, is 
of interest and the result was similar; the military intervened to redress the 
situation. Following the coup 'Aflaq made a public statement on the problem 
of the party and the military which was published in a/-Abrar on February 
25, 1966. 'Aflaq stated that some of the party's military men organized them- 
selves into cliques and these attempted to dominate the party, rather than 
having the party control their political activities. He emphasized that while 


42. Damascus Radio, February 23, 1966. 
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the party wanted strong army connections its leaders must not be army men, 
otherwise their influence would be that backed by military force, not party 
ideology. In the same statement he mentioned the problem of leftist extremism 
in the party, pointing out that some members tried to "outbid" others in their 
leftist tendencies. At the same time he declared that the party was now in a 
better position to "open" discussion with the Communists than in the past 
because the latter were no longer a threat to the Arab nationalist movement, 
since local communist movements had proved to be a failure outside the com- 
munist bloc. 


In late autumn of 1968 still another controversy developed within the 
Syrian régime. Maj. Gen. Hafiz As'ad came in conflict with Jadid, and began 
a new power struggle—centered within the military—which culminated in 
As'ad's bloodless takeover in February 1969. While this struggle was widely 
billed as a civilian-military conflict, it was in fact more a personal conflict 
between the two leaders. As'ad was termed a supporter of the "moderate" 
Ba'thists who would dissociate Syria from close ties to Moscow, establish a 
closer liaison with the Ba'thist régime in Baghdad, and generally moderate 
Syria's international policies. He, however, recognizing the fragility of his 
own position, carefully effected a compromise with his rivals during the March 
1969 party congress in Damascus and the new government formed in late 
May represented no real change in the party's domestic or international poli- 
cies. The "old Ba'thists" such as ‘Aflaq and Bitar, have still not been allowed 
to reenter the Syrian political scene. 'Aflaq has faded from the scene for all 
intents and purposes. 


Prospects 


At present Ba'thism rules in Syria and Iraq. It is beset by many enemies: 
the conservatives and religious leaders, the Communists, military men eager 
for power, Nasirism, its lack of popular support, and its own doctrine. 


The latter seems to be its most deadly enemy. Certainly doctrinaire attitudes 
and actions and internal dissension were largely responsible for the early demise 
of the first Iraqi Ba'thist régime in 1963. The Iraqi people were not ready for 
more revolution, nor for their army to be rivaled by a party militia. The Party's 
National Guard came to be equated to the Communist “goon squads” during 
the Qasim era. Neither did the Iraqis desire to be directed by outsiders, even 
if they were fellow Arabs. In other words, their own excesses and internal 
squabbling quickly are always a threat to Ba'thist régimes. In Syria a similar 
pattern emerged with the extremists ousting the party's founders and with 
the military very much dominating the scene. Popular resentment remains 
widespread, and out of fear the régime has felt forced to resort to increasingly 
heavy-handed tactics in order to keep its grip. Also, a new pattern of dealing 
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with its most bitter enemies has been practiced: summary executions for un- 
successful conspirators. 


The internal dissensions and the heavy-handed action are the product of 
a newer party element, one which is not influenced by the romantic national- 
ism that so affected Bitar and ‘Aflaq. This “doctrinaire” group, of which the 
lraqi 'Ali Salih al-Sa'dī is the foremost exponent, believes in a militant so- 
cialism and de-emphasizes the pan-Arab aspects of Ba'thism. It is they who 
have led the party away from 'Aflaq's ideals, who have increased and organized 
the party's conspiratorial mentality and tendencies, and who are ruthless. 
Many ot these are the men who have spent years underground in conspiracy 
and carried out political assassination. Also, they believe in the class struggle, 
which 'Aflaq has disavowed. As time goes on it is this group, whether it wins 
or loses in Syria, that may come to dominate the party and displace those rep- 
resenting the 'Aflaq philosophy, although an honorific place may be reserved 
for him at the top of the party pantheon. Also, this wing of the party may 
well become hardly distinguishable from "national Communists,” although it 
will continue outwardly to espouse the pan-Arab cause. 


Much of the driving ideal behind the Ba'th has been lost in its struggle 
to gain and maintain power, yet those believing in ‘Aflaq’s views have been 
assiduously working to control the party. Two other problems face the tra- 
ditional party leadership: the question of exactly how Arab unity is to be 
achieved, and how to maintain party discipline over the party’s military 
element. 


GADNA: ISRAELS YOUTH CORPS ° 
Joseph W. Eaton 


Compulsion and Voluntarism 


HE ISRAEL YOUTH CORPS is a hybrid organization—in sponsorship, 

programs and recruitment. Popularly it is referred to as Gadna, an 

abbreviation of the first letters of the Hebrew terms for Youth Corps, 
(Gdud Noar). Any weekday, groups of boys and girls can be seen drilling 
in school yards or assembling in suburban firing ranges to practice sharp- 
shooting. Youngsters come together to hear lectures and to discuss issues 
of military strategy. This part of Gadna is compulsory for all students registered 
in a post-primary school which has a Gadna unit. Sixty per cent of the country’s 
adolescents are reported to be enrolled. 


A smaller number of students also belong to clearly voluntary and elective 
programs. They include a variety of local after-school hobby clubs. Members 
build airplane models, sea scout, target shoot and hold discussions. Each year 
Gadna arranges an International Bible Quiz. Dramatic groups are sponsored 
in several parts of the country, as well as soccer teams that play in an amateur 
league. Each youth signs up personally. The programs are generally conducted 
after school hours, often in special Gadna neighborhood centers. 


Much of the youth culture appeal of Gadna comes from its sponsorship of 
field trips. They also are voluntary. Parents must give permission to their 
children to participate and pay for part of the cost, unless they cannot afford it. 
Few youngsters will absent themselves from these field trips which provide 
opportunities to youths for testing their capacity to work. In the eleventh grade, 
for instance, many school classes spend a week or two in a reforestation project, 
in farming, harvesting or as aides in an archaeological dig. Working youths, 
who attend evening schools or apprenticeship classes only one day a week, 


A jossPH W. EATON is professor of social work research and sociology at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Data for this article were collected as part of a comprehensive study of youth 
organizations in Israel. It was financed by Cooperative Research Contract Number 5-0375 
of the United States Office of Education with the University of Pittsburgh. The analysis was 
also furthered by a grant for comparative study of Gadna programs in developing countries 
of the Ford Foundation-financed Inter-University Research Program in Institution Building, 
with headquarters at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Michael Chen, of the Szold Institute of Behavioral Sciences in Jerusalem and now with the 
University of Tel Aviv, collaborated in the data collection process and the preparation of à 
general report, in which many of these data will be incorporated. Colonels Akiba Azmon, 
Zvi Ben-Ari and Moshe Zohar, all of them commanders of Gadna at different periods, freely 
shared data and their views and facilitated the research process in many other ways. 
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go for shorter periods of time. In order to make such trips possible, the em- 
ployers must release the youths from work which they are sometimes reluctant 
to do. 

Military and Civic Education 


Gadna enjoys financial and logistic support from two administrative units, 
the Ministries of Defense and Education. The Ministry of Education pays for 
instructors in academic high schools and full time vocational schools. The army 
furnishes Youth Corps leaders to agricultural, Kibbutz and other rural schools, 
to part time vocational training programs, and to welfare institutions, including 
those for juvenile delinquents. For the army, Gadna is a non-defense activity; 
for the schools, it falls into the "non-school" category. This gives the program 
a separateness from both institutions. 


The joint sponsorship of Gadna by the army and the post-elementary schools 
is mirrored in its combined advocacy of military and civic action skills. There 
are many military symbols—uniforms, sharpshooting and the posting of guards 
at night when Gadna units are in the field. They reflect a preoccupation of 
Israeli policymakers with the idea that the descendants of those who were 
slaughtered in pogroms throughout their long history should rear children in 
Israel who will never face extermination for lack of ability to defend themselves. 
In the words of one military reporter: 

The Gadna provides useful training in marching, outdoor camping, sharpshooting, 

night reconnaissance, first aid and communications. More important, Gadza inspires a 

sense of comradeship which makes the participants ripe for the next stage when they 

are inducted into the Israel armed forces." 

Gadna also advocates universalist and Jewish social values, along with train- 
ing in civic skills. This combination is the essence of Zionist core ideology, 
which is also incorporated in other of the country’s public service organizations, 
such as the Nahal pioneer corps and the agricultural Kzbbutzim. 

Military Attitudes: Patriotism, discipline, security fieldcraft (scouting), 


Mishmat Hamayim (water discipline for desert living), 
punctuality and experience with life near the borders. 


Civic Skills: Love of work, protection of property, getting along with 
people of all walks of life and capacity to accept physical 
hardships graciously. 


Universalist Values: Honor, unaffectedness, self-control striving for faultless- 
ness, comradeship and forebearance. 


Jewish Renaissance Values: Knowledge of Jewish history, the Bible and historic sites 
x throughout the country. 


Though under government sponsorship, the Gadna is nonpolitical. Unlike 
the Hitler Youth of Germany, China's Red Pioneers, Russia's Komsomol and 


1. Leo Heiman, "Israel [nfantry," Infantry Magazine, May-June 1964; pp. 44-45. 
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the youth corps in several newly emerging countries, Gadna has never been 
used to stage "spontaneous" protests and riots. Its leaders neither have the 
power nor seem to aspire to control their participants. There is no legislation 
to make Gadna compulsory and permanent. Each post-primary school can 
decide on whether or not to have a Gadna program. In politics and religion, 
Israelis disagree in many ways. But there is overwhelming consensus that the 
shaping of youthful minds is too important to be entrusted to any single 
program. 


"Hate your enemy” indoctrination is not encouraged. While Gadna members 
learn about many of the military engagements that have been fought with 
Arabs before and since Israel became a state, the necessity for peace is often 
mentioned in discussion guides and published articles in the Gadna magazine. 
The program is based on the explicit theory that national security will be 
stronger if it is built on a foundation of positive public service ideals than on 
corrosive hatred of anyone. 


How Gadna Developed 


In its early origin the Gadna parallels the Boy Scout movement. Both began 
as a paramilitary force. Both avow such nonpartisan objectives as "endurance, 
resourcefulness, self-control, defense of honor and trustfulness.”” But unlike 
the contemporary Boy Scout movement in Europe and America, Gadna still 
retains a close linkage to the country's defense establishment. It also includes 
boys and girls within the same organization and program. Girls are not expected 
to engage in combat when they are drafted at age 18, but their participation 
helps to meet the non-combat requirements of the country's defense establish- 
ment. This policy is consistent with the Israeli youth culture emphasis on sex 


equality and comradeship. 


Gadna began in 1939 when Jewish adolescents seemed needed for lack of a 
supply of adult manpower sufficient to help maintain security on tbree different 
fronts: 


1. Jews were enlisting to fight against Germany. 


2. They were in active opposition to British policies in Palestine regarding immigration 
and land purchase. 


3. They were organizing against Arab guerrilla forces. 


Before World War II was over, 33,000 adult Jews enrolled as volunteers 
in the British armed forces from a community of only 465,000, including 
women, children and the aged. Jewish soldiers in British uniforms assisted if 
such varied campaigns as the ejection of the Vichy French forces from Syria, 
the defeat of Nazi supported nationalists in Iraq and the battle against the 

F Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Scouting and Youth Movements. London: Jonathan Cape, 1951, 
p. 26. E 
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Germans in Greece and in the desert in Egypt and Libya. Jewish battalions 
helped to liberate Italy. They remained in Europe at the end of the war against 
Germany as part of the occupation forces until the British removed them to 
put an end to clandestine activities of Jewish soldiers to help the surviving 
refugees reach Palestine. 

While Jews in Palestine were allied with the British in the battle against 
the Nazis, this was not true at home. The Jews wanted to bring immigrants 
into the country above and beyond the quota the British were ready to authorize. 
They were ready to defend Jewish settlements against Arab guerrillas in areas 
the British forces were not willing to keep secure. This was done by a clandestine 
home army, the Haganah. Most of its members served part time, with a pro- 
fessional core of no more than 400 men who performed mostly general staff, 
planning and training functions. They could count on backup support from 
a small Palmach striking force, most of whom earned their livelihood as farmers 
in Kibbutzim. The Palmach was small. At its peak, it included 2,100 men and 
women plus 1,000 in an “active reserve.” They were backed by a pool of 32,000 
in the Haganah civilian reserve. Other adults could be called up in case of 
need, but they had no military training.” 

Adolescent manpower could make a difference to meet manpower needs if 
volunteers were suddenly needed to smuggle Jewish immigrants into the 
country above and beyond the British quota or to establish a new village on 
land purchased for this purpose, but for which no settlement permit had been 
granted. 

No existing organization could take the task of training adolescents for 
participation in these activities without risk. There was a Jewish settlement 
police force. But it was commanded by British officers, and was not allowed 
to train reserve forces. The clandestine Haganah could not muster in adolescents 
without exposing them and their recruiters to punishment in case of discovery. 
This led to a decision to establish a "physical education" program (chagam) 
to provide a legal cover for what was an illegal activity, a youth corps in the 
high schools. 


Institutional Reenforcement 


The high schools gave agents of the Haganah a legal cover as physical 
education teachers. In such a program they could reach all qualified students 
as a group. Paramilitary training could be given during gymnasium periods 
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and on school hikes. Sticks took the place of guns and whistles simulated bullets. 
Youngsters learned about military discipline, self defense, leadership, the geog- 
raphy of the country and night orientation. Those with proper capabilities were 
then allowed to graduate into the secret Palmach shock troops of the Haganah. 
This cooperative arrangement between the clandestine Jewish Army and 
the Jewish high schools worked well in part because this arrangement supported 
certain key values congenial to leaders of both institutions. 

1. Defense conditioning should be conducted under a non-partisan umbrella, within 
which youngsters from youth movements of different parties and those not affiliated 
could participate together. 

2. Teachers and students should be united in support of the cause of independence. 
They should be on the same side of this issue. This helped develop a spirit of 
comradeship which affected the total milieu of a school. 

3. Educationally oriented leaders could counteract an excessively militaristic spirit, 
which might develop more easily if military training were to be conducted outside 
the school system. 


When the Independence War was joined, Chagam-Gadna trained youths 
were among those who fought and died on the field of battle. In Jerusalem, 
under siege for many months, manpower became so short that Gadna units 
were assigned to battle stations? But after establishment of a Jewish State, 
necessity for a clandestine youth corps disappeared. Not even during the June 
1967 war, did the Gadna Youth Corps have to be mobilized for military tasks. 
The fighting was done by the regular reserve, which yielded a force of more 
than 300,000, although through the school and the Gadna youths were 
organized in many localities to help in distributing mail, newspapers and milk, 
and for aiding such civilian defense activities as filling sandbags. Approximately 
14,000 Gadna members worked temporarily in ordnance factories, the aircraft 
industry, in making camouflage nets, in hospitals and as farm helpers in 
border villages. 

When an institution attains its goals, why should it continue? The certainty 
which united those who worked together tends to be displaced by uncertainty 
about what priority to give to new objectives, if indeed such new goals can be 
agreed upon. 

The idea of Gadna’s dissolution was entertained in 1948, but rejected. The 
issue of its future was resolved at the highest level by Prime Minister David 
Ben Gurion. Independence had brought sovereignty, but not peace. Neither the 
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7. This estimate, quoted by Leo Heiman without revealing its source, appears plausible, although 
it represents between 13 and 14 per cent of the entire Jewish population. Even the major powers 
which scraped the bottom of their manpower barrel in World War II, seldom approached a ten 
per cent mobilization rate. Leo Heiman, "Can Israel Build Defense Industries?” The American 
Zionist, Vol. LVIII, 1967, No. 4, p. 2. 

. _ 8. Reuven Alcalay and Mordekhai Nurock, Israel Government Yearbook 1967/68. Jerusalem: 
Government Printing Press, 1968, p. 121. e 
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High Command of the Israel Defense Force nor the political leaders of the 
country wanted to disband the Gadna. Successful organizations generally tend 
to exert pressure for their continuity. In this instance, what had begun as a 
military emergency program became a permanent organization in which para- 
military objectives were supplemented by social welfare, educational and 
developmental goals. 


The Rehabilitation Mission 


Gadna has shifted its program priorities a number of times since statehood. 
After the Independence War, pre-military activities were reduced in favor of 
new developmental challenges. The organization was mobilized and greatly 
expanded to help meet a new “emergency” ie. mass immigration. 

Before independence, Israel had been a predominantly European community. 
But this began to change after 1948 when the entire Jewish community of 
Yemen made their way to Aden, to be flown by air to Israel. From every other 
Arab country, Jews came by plane or ship, often after having to leave behind 
all their belongings. Europe's displaced persons camps were emptied of their 
Jews. From the Americas and South Africa, as well as the democracies of 
Europe, came smaller groups to cast their fate with the new nation. In 1969 
over 70 per cent of the children in primary grades had parents born in the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa. 

Israel’s Jewish population doubled in 30 months and quadrupled by 1969, 
with many persons unprepared to function smoothly in a modern society. 
This fact taxed the country’s resources to the limit. During the first few years, 
strict rationing had to be introduced. Many immigrants had to be housed in 
tents and asbestos huts. There were shortages of teachers, social workers and 
other public servants to help integrate the newcomers. The Ministries of 
Education and Social Welfare did what they could. But their manpower and 
budget were sufficient only to meet the most urgent needs. Gadna was given a 
new mandate to give “social first aid” to help decrease the gap in educational 
and welfare services. 

This emergency national service mission was launched with 11 people, two 
rooms and a bicycle. It was soon given more funds and manpower, released in 
large from the Defense Ministry budget. With it the Youth Corps established 
over 200 youth centers in immigrant towns and slum sections. They offered 
recreation and supplemental education. In a few locations Gadna also helped 
in hospitals and creches, in fire fighting and in the building of new roads. 
Several youth villages provided shelters for poorly housed adolescents. Many 
had been living with their families in hurriedly put up tent cities. Some of them 
lacked the rudiments of knowledge about twentieth century living. They had 
to learn the use of flush toilets, and tooth brushes and the care of their new 
clothing. Nearly all,needed instruction in Hebrew. Gadna also organized * 
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summer camps, where thousands of youngsters from poor homes were given a 
chance to spend a few weeks under healthy conditions. They received good 
food, medical care and free clothing, along with a chance to mix with Israeli 
children from more established sections of the population. Trips were organized 
to different parts of the country to acquaint youngsters with the new land to 
which they had come. 

'The challenge of helping new immigrants attracted some adolescent volun- 
teers from the more settled families of the country. Helping to integrate the 
refugees was a new cause, with powerful youth culture appeal. For some of 
the immigrant youths, Gadna had glamor. What could be more inviting to a 
recent immigrant, living in a leaky tent, to be taken to an Israeli Army camp? 
'There his rags were exchanged for an army uniform. He ceased being a poor 
refugee. He became part of a prestigious organization. 

Much of the discipline in the field is enforced by the peer group, as is the 
practice in the more autonomous Israeli youth movements. The Gadna in- 
structor tries to limit himself to directing paramilitary exercises. He is helped 
by assistants (Makim) who are members of the class and who have attended 
a course to train for such leadership during previous summers and other 
vacation periods. 

An "élite" image is further projected by the symbolic recognition given to 
Gadna by the Prime Minister and many leading persons. Gadna is highly visible 
in ceremonial celebrations. Its units, without arms, participate in the Inde- 
pendence Day Parade. As many as 17,000 Gadna members have taken part 
in the international four day Passover March to Jerusalem from the coast along 
with youth movement units, foreign visitors, US Marines and Golden Age Club 
members. Gadna entertains the participants with mass gymnastics, singing and 
acrobatic spectaculars in an open air auditorium, located on the hills outside 
Jerusalem. Gadna also sponsors other mass hikes, track and swimming meets. 
Each involves large numbers of youths, usually entire school classes. They are 
conducted to give the students a sense of participating in a national program 
of considerable visibility. There is only limited emphasis on individual com- 
petition. Most prizes are given for group performance. 

In the 1960’s, the need for Gadna’s recreation, informal education and 
welfare programs began to decline. Attendance of voluntary Gadna programs 
dropped markedly in many towns and villages. The Ministry of Education was 
rapidly expanding more varied and less demanding leisure time programs. 
Gadna had to use army personnel who were draftees and were changed each 
year while the school and youth movements could employ youth leaders fór 
longer periods. By 1968, all Gadna youth centers had been liquidated except 
for a few youth clubs in Druze Arab villages.’ 


: 9. Gideon Weigert, "Young Druze to Gadna: Want to Join Nahal as Well,” Jerusalem Post 
Magazine, July 19, 1968, p. 19. ‘ 
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. Who Belongs 


‘The phasing-out of most of Gadna’s welfare program did not affect its para- 
military and national service programs. They have become stabilized, encom- 
passing an increasing proportion of the country’s adolescent population. Gadna 
now has more members than at any time in its over 25 years of history. The 
present coverage of about 60 per cent of the adolescent population is likely to 
increase further when compulsory education will be extended through the 
tenth grade over the next few years. 


No precise data are available on the relative importance of the compulsory 
and voluntary Gadna programs. In the suburb of Holon, near Tel Aviv, where 
the tenth grade level adolescents were surveyed in 1965, one third of the Gadna 
members were also activists, in the sense that they were members in one or 
more voluntary Gadna clubs. 


Only a small minority—13 per cent—were girls. Few of the adolescent 
young women are interested in sharpshooting. A higher ratio of participation 
by girls is anticipated when Gadna implements a new plan to offer first aid 
and nursing education through the voluntary clubs. But there are quite a few 
women Gadna leaders. About 40 per cent of the army instructors and 22 per 
cent of the Ministry of Gadna teachers are girls. Gadna duty is one of the 
non-combat róles for which women are eligible. 

Gadna tries to reach the educationally disadvantaged. In non-academic post 
primary programs Gadna instructors conduct programs in evening schools, 
apprenticeship courses, and institutions for neglected children. They also teach 
in vocational training courses for socially marginal youths, who are not in 
school nor in a job. Gadna does not exclude youngsters with minor physical 
handicaps. There also is a unit in the country's reformatory, at Tel Mond. 


The children of poverty in Israel are not excluded, but they are under- 
represented. Among the marginal segments of the population, adolescents are 
often expected to go to work early or, in the case of girls, to help out at home. 
Others are too undisciplined to feel comfortable in any organized program, 
where peer group discipline plays an important part. Only 36 per cent of the 
eligible youths in our area sample of a Tel Aviv suburb, Holon, who were 
Welfare Department clients or whose families were on its rolls, reported 
themselves to be Gadna participants.” 


The Gadna Youth Corps also had difficulty in reaching orthodox youths. 
Some of the religious schools, though state financed, refuse to allocate time 
fór Gadna training in their curricula. They give a higher priority to the study 
of religious subjects. Fundamentalist orthodox elements are even unsympathetic 

10. The Welfare Department sample included a large number of non-respondents; 47 per cent 


could not be located. The percentages reported are based on the number who answered each 
question, about half of the total sample. 
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to the idea that boys engaged in religious studies do military service. They are 
particularly opposed to field exercises, where boys and girls mix with no more 
than the routine controls maintained in any coeducational setting. 

The Gadna administrators try to overcome this resistance in orthodox circles 
by cooptation, through the establishment of an autonomous religious unit. Its 
Director and all of its youth leaders are orthodox Jews. A special Gadna training 
center for orthodox youngsters has been established. The usual camp program 
is supplemented by regular religious services and daily Shiwrim (Study Groups). 
No data are available on how much impact this procedure has had on reducing 
the resistance of orthodox educators to Gadna, but the officer responsible 
believes he is "making progress." 


Militarism and Education 


The paramilitary exercises are well defined and uniform throughout the 
country. But there is considerable variation in the way Gadna leaders discuss 
historical, ethical and geopolitical topics. In our opinion survey of youth leaders, 
those who had been members of the Gadna youth corps when young, more 
often expressed critical views of the organization in which they were serving 
as leaders than was true of leaders of Youth Movements and Beyond School 
programs. (See chart, page 482.) ‘The absence of an official “line” was also 
apparent in field visits of youngsters. Even in the presence of the country’s chief 
Gadna commander, many youngsters were unconstrained in expressing a per- 
sonal point of view on controversial issues, without showing concern of what 
their commander might think. 

Israel’s militia has no militaristic traditions. There is no Prussian type of 
military élite." Civilians control national policy. Officers are taught to lead 
by persuasion and to rely on cooptation for their power to command. More 
is expected of Israeli soldiers than obedience. They must think. Developmental 
technical skills are often utilized. Military habits are a poor preparation for 
life in a modern society and its demands for productivity. As Hebrew University 
Professor Ernest Simon points out, “In some armies, one of the preconditions 
of training for discipline is to get the soldier to accept meaninglessness, he must 
learn to wait passively until an order is received.” 

After the first thrill of wearing a uniform or holding a gun wears off, 
adolescent fantasies about the possible glories of military life tend to be 
corrected by the reality of carrying a heavy pack in the hot sun. It is all too 
often chastened further by personal confrontation of injury or death of a 
: e Moshe Ben Shaul, Editor, Generals of Israel Tel Aviv: Hadar Publishing Company, Ltd., 

E Ernest Simon, "Uber Militarische Erziehung,” in Erich Fromm, Hans Herzfeld and Kurt P. 
Grossman, Editors, The Search for Peace. Festgabe Fur Professor Dr. Adolph Leschnitzer, Heidel- 


berg: Verlag Lambert Schneider, 1961, p. 431. The high morale and effectiveness of the Israel 
* military forces may well be related to its reliance on civilian initiatives. 
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comrade, or of an enemy soldier. One of the best selling books of the June 
War is a compilation of Fighters’ Conversations about the horrible realities of 


war and the moral dilemmas of soldiers brought up on the idea “thou shalt 
not kill." 


An educational orientation to youth work can be inferred from the choices 
made by the Gadna leaders for organizing a discussion program. From a list of 
twelve topics, including one that was military, the army Gadna leaders made 
first choices that were similar to those of political youth movement leaders. 
They gave top priority to the topics, "Should one always tell the truth even if 
it causes harm?” and “Wildcat Strikes: Their causes and how to prevent them." 
The military topic included in the listing ranked third. (See chart.) 

Certainly there were few Spartan youngsters among our sample of 703 
Gadna leadership trainees. This is evident by their education oriented responses 
to two of the forced-choice questions: “Which quality is most necessary for a 
leader to be successful im bis task?” 

Courage =9% or Understanding of child's personality = 9196 
Physical Fitness =7% or Talent of speaking and discussing =93% 
For most youths, Gadna service is a duty, gladly accepted, but not a privilege 
eagerly sought for. There can be, and is, disinterest and non-participation in 
Gadna. 


Conclusion 


Gadna originated during Israel's struggle for independence as a seemingly 
temporary program of clandestine paramilitary training. It became a permanent 
institution after the country's independence, though this event outdated its 
original functions. Israel's defense requirements can now be satisfied without 
reliance on adolescent manpowet. 


Over the nearly three decades of its existence, Gadna has maintained a stable 
organizational structure. But this has not meant a freezing of its functions, 
which have shifted repeatedly, in response to different public priorities. Without 
abandoning its paramilitary training objectives, an educational and social 
welfare dimension was added. This organizational flexibility may also be related 
to the fact that Gadna regularly rotates its top leadership. Most Gadna instruc- 
tors have had experience in political, public service-oriented youth movements. 
But Gadna maintains ideological neutrality. It espouses only very general civil 
and patriotic objectives consistent with the country's core ideology, such as 
defense readiness, in-gathering of the exiles, and Jewish cultural renaissance. 
It ‘avoids many of the divisive controversies, such as religion versus secularism, 
socialism versus free enterprise and others. This ideological neutrality is 

13. Fighters’ Conversations, a compilation of comments of Kibbutz youths about their personal 


feelings in the Six-Day War, privately printed by a committee of Kibbutz members, 1968 (In 
Hebrew—Si-ch L’homeem) . : 
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reenforced through Gadna’s linkage with two of the country's other major nón- 
political institutions—the army and the school system. 


Few of those who participate in the program view it as having extraordinary 
significance for their personal development. They accept it as a necessary 
activity. It is just a specialized program of a few hours a month, plus a way of 
seeing interesting parts of the country and a way to offer occasional public 
service. It can be a source of fun and novelty, physical challenge and sight- 
seeing, but it is not an activity that gives rise to strong emotional identification. 


In spite of military sponsorship, the use of uniforms, rifle practice and use 
of army installations, the Youth Corps is no militarist lobby. Equally strong 
expression is given to developmental values and the idea of self discipline. In 
this, the present Gadna program has much in common with Outward Bound” 


schools. 


In contrast to the American Youth Corps, the Ghana Workers Brigade, or 
the Kenya Youth Service, the Gadna is not primarily designed for lower class 
youths. But when they participate, they are part of a prestigious program rather 
than with an agency with lower class stigma. They can identify with the 
prestigious Israel Defense Forces, whose uniforms they are allowed to wear. 
'They discover that physical labor is dignified, not degrading, through personal 
acquaintance with middle class Kibbutz members who think this way and who 
are willing to get their hands dirty in the cause of non-military development— 
help to build a new village, harvest the crops or build a border road.” 


Gadna tries to, but has not yet succeeded in reaching all of the lower class 
youngsters for whom participation would be an opportunity for better integra- 
tion in the dominant youth culture. But a proportion are reached, especially 
those who attend evening school and those in part time vocational training 
programs. Gadna is no “big cause” that makes the heart beat faster. It plays 
a circumscribed part in the strategy of Israeli adult making agencies to influence 
the oncoming generation to identify with the future of their country. 


14. A loose network of programs to help young men (and women) to discover their own 
abilities. There are five schools in the USA. The students undergo the physical toughening training 
similar to that required of soldiers in Basic Training. Outward Bound combines the idea of 
teaching survival skills and rescue techniques with exposure to the idea that man must be able 
to work hard and confront the forces of nature. Students live primitively in the mountains, on the 
ocean or in the desert. 


. 15. Hugh Hanning, The Peaceful Uses of Military Forces. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1967, pp. 119-131. l 
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^" FRANCE AND THE MIDDLE EAST, 
1967-1968 


Naseer H. Aruri and Natalie Hevener 


HIS PAPER attempts to provide perspective on French foreign policy in 

the Middle East since May 1967, when a significant deterioration in the 

conditions of the area set in motion the chain of events which led to the 
outbreak of hostilities. Our concern with French policy after the June conflict 
is attributed to the fact that the war, rather than solving any problems, aggra- 
vated the situation and left a new impasse yet to be resolved. 


The analysis of foreign policy requires consideration of the determinants 
of decision-making, in this case, the factors upon which a series of French 
decisions was based. We group these into three divisions: 1) domestic: the 
reaction of national groups and its political implications; 2) crisis area: the 
response of the party or parties directly involved in the issue provoking the 
decision; 2) international: the reaction of major powers, allies, non-aligned 
nations, and the impact on France's róle in international organizations. . 


We will discuss the series of chosen alternatives which clearly indicates 
1) a lack of response to opinion at home, 2) non-alignment in the crisis area 
and 3) the traditional French position in the international organization 
involved, the United Nations, non-commitment to the major powers, and 
appeal to the smaller nations to follow the example of France. We will 
present the reasons for de Gaulle's selection of the course of action as that 
which would complement and fully exploit this opportunity for furthering 
the pursuit of his foreign policy objectives. For it is the contention of this 
study that de Gaulle saw in the Middle East crisis a chance to use a variety 
of diplomatic means to advance his goals without risking his security to any 
measurable degree. Since the pursuit of these goals is crucial to our study, we 
must outline them before moving into the analysis of the decisions and expected 
effects. 


The division of the world into two camps led by the Soviet Union and the 
United States was considered by de Gaulle as corresponding "less and less to 
the real situation." Hence French diplomacy aimed, during the period we 





l. Official Statements. No. 208. New York: Ambassade de France, Service de Presse et D’In- 
formation; July, 1964. (Hereafter referred to as Official Statements with appropriate number and 
date. ) 


A NASEER H. ARURI is associate professor and chairman of the department of political science 
at Southeastern Massachusetts University at North Dartmouth. NATALIE T. K. HEVENER is " 
assistant professor of polétical science at Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina. 
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consider, at the development of a third force with sufficient strength and inde- 
pendence to influence’ significantly the behavior of the big powers. This third 
force requires a minimum degree of conformity. It makes few demands of its 
members; it is not monolithic; it does not call for modification or alterations 
in domestic policies. The states involved make only a general policy commit- 
ment to promote the aims of the force. 

Leadership of such a force would afford France an independent posture 
enabling her to play an active and constructive global róle. De Gaulle asserted 
that “France is sure of serving the balance, the peace and progress of the 
world." Moreover, this independent posture was designed to restore freedom 
to French decision-makers and enhance French international prestige. By fol- 
lowing an independent policy, France hoped to redress the imbalance of 
dissuasion and help create conditions in which recourse to the use of force 
is minimized. Realizing the currents of world evolution and the post-war 
developments in the international environment, de Gaulle proceeded to develop 
the means of accomplishing France's “mission,” i.e., a French led third force. 

He relied primarily on diplomacy, new and old, refining and then aban- 
doning sophistication, but always making his message clear. He moved in 
several directions at this level, developing a policy to attain his objective. 
First, he stressed the responsibility of the big powers, including France in this 
group, for settling international issues.” Secondly, he made use of the United 
Nations, limited by the restriction that French consent must be a prerequisite 
for peace keeping operations. This participation in international organization 
was an extension of the first point into an already structured setting.” Thirdly, 
de Gaulle sought a non-aligned position, breaking free of the United States 
and Britain without allying himself on the side of the Soviet Union or China.’ 
De Gaulle himself affirmed this position at the Kremlin in stating: "I am not 
displeased to have the USSR as a counterweight to American hegemony, and 
I am no more displeased to have the United States as a counterweight to Soviet 
hegemony.” Fourthly, he appealed to potential participants to consider their 
position and to realign themselves with France in the “force.” He emphasized 


2. Ibid. 


3. De Gaulle's proposal of September 24, 1958, for the establishment within NATO of a 
"directorate" of three composed of France, England and the United States can be understood in this 
context. 


Á. French resistance to the proposed application of Article 19 of the United Nations Charter 
as illegal exemplifies action based on this part of the policy. This article provides for the suspension 
of a member's voting privileges in the General Assembly when its financial atrears amount to 
two years dues or more. France holds this article applies only for regularly assessed dues. ~lo 
allow the transfer to the General Assembly of as vital a function as peace-keeping is to risk French 
involvement in an operation against her will and to enable smaller nations to act effectively in the 
absence of French leadership. 

S. The withdrawal of France from NATO and the call for neutralization in Southeast Asia 
were implementations of this part of the program. 

6. André Fontaine. "What is French Policy?" Foreign Affairs. Vol 45 (October 1966), p. 73. 
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that the force required a presence on all five continents to insure the possibility 
of mediation and present alternatives to domination by the United States, the 
USSR or China. To implement this aspect of the policy, de Gaulle capitalized 
on nationalist sentiments in both Latin America and Canada. In Asia, he 
embarked on developing relations with key nations such as India and Japan 
which are potentially in the Chinese "sphere of influence," and in embattled 
Southeast Asia, he sought to recover French influence.” He exchanged visits 
with leaders of Eastern Europe and complimented Rumania on her indepen- 
dent policy. In Africa, he sustained the French position through affirmation of 
cultural ties with former colonies and, in the Middle East, he seemed to have 
restored French prestige almost overnight. | 


II 


De Gaulle's constitutional and personal position enabled him to act with 
considerable freedom." His policy in the Middle East was an excellent example 
of his independence in foreign affairs. He was able to free foreign policy of 
the restraints of public opinion at home during the Middle East crisis, and 
domestic considerations definitely did not enter directly into this policy 
formation. 

Ihe policy was the target of criticism at home from both the public and 
their political leaders. The attack seemed to have three bases applied indi- 
vidually or in various combinations by the critics. First, there was the feeling 
of attachment to and sympathy for Israel and its Jewish population. Secondly, 
there was the legal and moral commitment allegedly violated by de Gaulle's 
position. Thirdly, there was the accusation that de Gaulle moved France not 
towards non-alignment but to a pro-Arab, pro-Soviet position. An examina- 
tion of the last two is discussed in the next section; that a large number of 
people believed them, to be true is the subject of this section. | 

There can be little doubt that the French people felt an attachment to 
Israel rather than to the Arab countries during the war and after the cease- 
fire. This emotion is evidenced by the results of polls taken by the Institut 
Francais d'Opinion Publique. On June 6, 1967, of those questioned, 56 per 
cent stated that their sympathy was with Israel as opposed to two per cent 
for the Arabs (28 per cent neither, 14 per cent no comment). Sympathy 

7. The recent agreement to hold preliminary Viet Nam peace talks in Paris is a vindication of 
de Gaulle's position. 

8. As chief executive the President is granted considerable authority in foreign affairs (Title 
II, Article 5 and Title IV, Article 52 of the French Constitution), but a large voice in foreign 
policy is ascribed to the government, which is responsible for the determination and direction of 
national policy with control over the administration and the armed forces. The President took 
over foreign policy direction and cited and ignored Constitutional provisions in doing so. De Gaulle 
stated his feeling that as President he should determine foreign policy: "It is the President of the 
Republic, the head of State, who is responsible for orienting France's policy throughout the time 


that he alone is the mandatory of the entire French people.” Christian Science Monitor. December 
26, 1967. ô 
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for Israel increased after the war so that in September, 68 per cent answered 
Israel and six per cent the Arabs (16 per cent neither, 10 per cent no com- 
ment). Probably much of their feeling grew from the strong friendship 
between their country and Israel dating back to 1948. De Gaulle addressed 
his foreign policy statements to an international rather than a national audi- 
ence, and the public did not appear to understand or to accept their President's 
emphasis on the ends France might serve by not taking Israel's part in the crisis. 


In addition, the French people did not seem to agree with de Gaulle's 
censure of Israel for initiating hostilities. When asked to ascribe responsi- 
bility for the war to one of the belligerents, the results showed that in June, 
six per cent felt Israel could be blamed while 54 per cent found the Arabs at 
fault (40 per cent, no comment). Four months later, after the ceasefire and 
several statements by de Gaulle, the figures had changed little" And a poll 
in September directly asking for an expression of opinion on de Gaulle's policy 
showed that 54 per cent of those questioned disapproved while only 18 per 
cent approved." 

One is not surprised, of course, by a negative reaction on the part of the 
Jewish population to a shift by de Gaulle away from clear support of Israel; 
France does contain the fourth largest Jewish community in the world. Sev- 
eral very large demonstrations were held in Paris immediately before and 
during the hostilities encouraging and declaring sympathy for Israel In 
. addition, Frenchmen, both independently and in reply to appeals, volunteered 
as factory and agricultural workers to go to Israel.^ The Jewish population 
of France was not alone, however, in its fervent support of the Jewish state. 


The nation's top political leaders were critical of de Gaulle’s stand and 
expressed at times shock and disillusion. Leaders of the opposition seemed 
at times united in their criticism. Guy Mollet of the Socialist Party expressed 
the concern of the public, recalling the sufferings to which the Jews had 
already been subjected under Nazism and their right to peace and recognition." 
This element of Mollet's attack was echoed by several critics" Many of the 


9. Poll conducted by the Institut Francais d'Opinion Publique in June and September, 1967. 
The results were reported in Le Monde, October 29-30, 1967. 

10. Ibid. ` 

11. In answer to a question as to who was responsible for the war, 10 per cent said Israel, 51 
per cent said the Arabs, 39 per cent no comment. Ibid. 

12. Poll conducted by the newspaper L'Express and reported there in September 1967. Atlas. 
September 1967. p. 25. 

13. On June 1, 1967, there was a demonstration at the Israeli Embassy in Paris which 30,000 
attended. Le Monde. June 2, 1967. On May 24, 2,500 Jews at the Salle Pleyel, Paris, demonstrated 
for Israel. : 

14. Le Monde. May 26 and June 1, 1967. 

15. Le Monde. June 9, 1967. 

16. Others expressing this view included Jean Lecanuet, President of the Democratic Center 
Party reported on May 27, 1967, in Le Monde, and André Monteil of the Popular Republican 
Movement reported in the June 15, 1967 issue of Le Monde, 


— 
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French people seemed to feel some guilt about previous anti-semitic prob- 
lers” and this feeling, in addition to their recollection of the horrors of World 
War II, reinforced emotional attachment to the Jewish state. This strong 
feeling of personal involvement with Israel was voiced by André Monteil of 
the Popular Republican Movement, who pictured his government as leaving 
Israel in a position of possible annihilation and weakening her through criti- 
cism. He was full of praise for the Israeli victories and asked the Senate to 
give recognition to the nation's young people.'? 

The second major criticism of de Gaulle's policy centered around the 
obligations of France to Israel. Mollet stressed the legal obligation arising 
from the 1957 agreement and also mentioned the guarantee offered at Israel's 
creation to safeguard her independence.” France, he argued, could not extri- 
cate herself from an involvement arising from legal and moral commitments. 
And René Pleven of the Progressive and Democratic Moderates expressed 
disapproval of what he viewed as the neutral position of the French govern- 
ment, believing the President to have lost both sides and gained nothing.” 
Regret was also expressed that the government had not taken a firm stand on 
what was considered an important international question. The country, in 
order to attain greatness, it was argued, cannot always take a middle position.” 

The third line of attack was that de Gaulle had in fact followed a pro- 
Arab rather than a non-aligned policy. Mollet stated that although the 
President claimed to be objective, in reality his position hurt Israel more than . 
the Arabs, particularly with regard to the arms embargo which resulted in a 
greater real loss to the former.” Mitterand, leader of the Convention of 
Republican Institutions, and Jean Lecanuet, President of the Democratic Center 
Party, expressed their interpretation of the policy as a shift to solidarity with 
the Soviet Union as well as the Arabs. Raymond Aron also held that 
de Gaulle's position was consistently closer to the Soviet than to the American 
stand. Parisian newspapers such as Le Monde, L'Express, Le Figaro, and 
Le Nouvel Observateur, to mention a few, concurred to varying degrees. 
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De Gaulle did risk losing friends at home in making his move away from 
support of Israel and he came under fite for this alteration in the French 
position. The press carried much news commentary favorable to Israel and, 
of course, reported fully the public response and criticism by the opposition. 
There is no indication, however, from a study of statements, remarks, press 
releases, and actions that de Gaulle was seriously affected by "feed back" or 
that he altered his position. His series of decisions regarding the Middle East 
was conceptualized in terms of foreign policy goals, and his position survived 
severely critical domestic voices. A close examination of the policy considera- 
tions involving the crisis area reveals a remarkable consistence in the pursuit 
of an objective. 

III 


During May 1967, French foreign policy in the crisis area aimed towards 
dissuasion of the two parties from starting hostilities. As early as May 11, 
France announced officially that her policy would be one of objectivity and 
non-alignment. In a conference of French ambassadors to Middle Fastern 
countries held in Beirut, Hervé Alphand expressed the view that his govern- 
ment wished to maintain the existing accords with Israel and to preserve 
normal relations with the United Arab Republic^* Accordingly, the position 
of France was to be guided by the principles of non-interference in the affairs 
of other states, and respect of the independence of all concerned. This stand 
was reaffirmed by de Gaulle himself. On June 2, he issued a warning to both 
belligerents that any party initiating hostilities would have neither approval 
nor support of France. He also stated that France would not involve itself 
directly on either side.” 

In taking this position, France was motivated by a desire to avoid a nega- 
tive disruption of the status quo, and thereby maintain friendly relations with 
Israel and the Arab states. This policy developed by de Gaulle represented a 
change from that pursued during the Fourth Republic. President Nasir of the 
United Arab Republic testified to this change in an interview with Erskine 
Childers which was broadcast by the British Broadcasting Corporation in 1966. 
He said: “We have good relations now with France." When Childers 
reminded him of the relations between Israel and France, Nasir replied: "But 
not as in the past, not as at the time of the Fourth Republic." 

During the Fourth Republic France constructed its Middle East policy on 
the basis of the tripartite declaration according to which it pledged itself, 
along with Britain and the United States, to protect the independence and 
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the “territorial integrity" of Israel.” Both France and Israel were united in 
a common dislike of Arab nationalism. To France, Egypt was the principal 
source of aid for the Algerian nationalists. To Israel, Nasir was the idol of 
the Arab masses who sought revenge and declared their intention to recover 
the land of Palestine. Moreover, there was a natural affinity between Socialists 
in France and in Israel who were in command of the affairs of state in the 
two countries. Together with the French Radicals who vowed to keep Algeria 
French, they helped bring about a French-Israeli entente. France became the 
crucial source of Israel's armaments which included the Mystére aircraft. At 
first arms were delivered secretly? in order to avoid unduly angering the 
Arab states, but after the Czech arms deal with Egypt, France began to supply 
Israel openly with its most modern aircraft. In addition, France supplied Israel 
with exports and material from its nuclear complex at Pierrelatte under a 1957 
secret agreement.” The Israeli author, Michel Ben Zohar, described the 
French mood during the early phase of the Algerian war by saying: "France 
was extremely anxious to have someone who would fight against Nasser."?! 
Arrangements were actually made to invade Egypt, and Britain joined Israel 
and France in an attack on Egypt in 1956. France and Israel were not merely 
allies; they were now co-belligerents.” 

Much, however, changed after the Suez crisis and the return of General 
de Gaulle to power in 1958. The Algerian hurdle was astutely removed by 
de Gaulle, ending France’s personal quarrel with Nasir. The Socialist Party 
of Guy Mollet which allied itself with Ben Gurion’s socialists was now out of 
office. And the French Radicals along with Israeli supporters of the OAS 
conspiracy against de Gaulle were now held suspect by the Fifth Republic. 
It was against this background that de Gaulle’s government began to reassess 
its policy in the Middle East. It rediscovered the Arab world where it once 
possessed cultural influence and hoped to recover that influence and to par- 
‘ticipate in the exploitation of the region’s natural resources. 

As for Israel, France still remained the main supplier of modern armaments. 
When Ben Gurion paid a state visit to France in 1961, de Gaulle told him 
that he considered Israel "a friendly and allied nation.” Arabs and Israelis 
alike respected France’s new look at the Middle East. The influential Foreign 
Editor of Le Monde, André Fontaine, said in an interview with the British 
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Broadcasting Corporation in 1966 that de Gaulle was popular in the Arab 
states and Israel and alluded to the approval of both Tel Aviv and Cairo of 
de Gaulle’s re-election in the last French presidential elections." 

As long as de Gaulle was able to keep French policy in a middle position 
and remain non-aligned in the crisis area, he could conceivably pursue a course 
of action that would maximize his objectives without risking his security. 
France remained publicly silent in regard. to the crisis until May 24 when 
Israel's Foreign Minister, Abba Eban, met with de Gaulle while en route 
to London and Washington. Naturally Eban was seeking to determine the 
extent of backing his country could expect from the Western powers. Spe- 
cifically he wanted to know whether these powers intended to carry out a 
1957 commitment to insure free navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba for Israeli 
ships.” In return for this commitment Israel had agreed to evacuate Egyptian 
territories captured during the Sinai campaign in 1956. 

The response of France was motivated by a desire for non-involvement. 
Conscious of this situation, de Gaulle attempted to dissuade the two parties 
from starting hostilities. At the conclusion of the talks with Eban, the French 
government issued a statement through George Gorse, the Information Min- 
ister. In this statement Gorse was critical of the withdrawal of the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) from Sinai, Gaza and Sharm al-Shaykh, 
but he hastened to add that the Egyptian request and U Thant’s approval were 
perfectly legal. He added that it might have been wiser politically to consult 
with the big powers before taking such action." Similarly, the statement 
endorsed the principle of free navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba, noting that 
such free passage exists between the Aegean and the Black Sea.’ It was 
reported unofficially that while in Paris Abba Eban received the impression 
that whereas France supported free shipping through the Straits of Tiran, it 
nevertheless took notice of Egypt’s legal position that the acceptance of UNEF 
did not insure freedom of navigation for Israel?? As a further illustration 
of its neutrality, France refrained from joining Britain and the United States 
in challenging the theory of the Aqaba blockade." Neither did France base 
its policy on the Tripartite Declaration as did Britain and the United States. 
In fact, France considered the Tripartite Declaration unrealistic and irrelevant,” 
since it did not take into account the fact that Russia had become a power in 
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the Middle East shortly after the declaration was signed, and since the with- 
drawal of UNEEF and the blockade of Aqaba did not, in France's view, threaten 
the territorial integrity of Israel, let alone its destruction. For these reasons 
the tripartite agreement did not afford the remedy; rather a four power con- 
ference corresponded more to the "real situation" than did the former. More- 
over, since the concern of France was to shift the confrontation from the 
military to the diplomatic plain, and to avoid a possible test of the 1957 
commitment, the proposed conference was seen as the most rational course. 
The Soviet Union, having already blamed the United States for the crisis, 
was in no mood to participate in a top level conference. It rejected the French 
proposal on May 30." But France, hoping to play a constructive rôle, took 
the position that agreement by the big powers was essential to positive action 
in the Security Council.” 


When all diplomatic efforts failed to prevent the outbreak of hostilities, 
and Israel struck on June 5, the French position continued to favor big power 
coordination in order to exert pressure on the belligerents. France reaffirmed 
its neutrality by suspending arms delivery to both sides in the crisis area, 
and urged others to do the same. French Ambassador to the United Nations 
Roger Seydoux called for a cease fire and withdrawal to the previous posi- 
tions.” He spoke of French traditional ties to the region which France could 
preserve only by taking an objective view. He assured Israel of French sym- 
pathy with her concern about the right to exist, and expressed his government's 
understanding of Arab feelings about independence and dignity. Couve de 
Murville restated this position saying that it would be unthinkable to alter 
25 years of strong ties with the Jewish state or to compromise the cultural 
ties with the Arabs.’ 


If France had upheld the 1957 agreement, it would have risked being 
involved militarily on Israel's side.“ The crucial issues of war and peace in 
the Middle East were seen as being more than the question of navigation in 
the Gulf of Aqaba, hence the need for the four power agreement on the broad 
issues which complicate peace. This frame of reference seemed to guide the 
French position; France hoped not only for a róle in the big power councils, 
but possibly for a mediating rôle between Arabs and Israelis.*® France, alone 
among the big powers, was able to keep the confidence of the two antagonists. 
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France proceeded in another attempt to win Soviet approval for the pro- 
posed big power agreement. The United States, which had accepted the idea 
prior to the war of June 5, felt no compelling need for the big power con- 
ference. And so France oriented its policy at the United Nations towards 
giving great emphasis to the responsibility of the Security Council for peace 
making between Israel and the Arab states. The Security Council, however, 
failed to yield any results because the United States and the Soviet Union 
were divided on the basic issue. The Soviet Union introduced a resolution to 
condemn the Israeli attack as the "grossest violation of the United Nations 
Charter and the generally recognized principles of international law." ^ 
France abstained from voting, taking the position that the road to peace was 
not through condemnation but negotiations. And again, France abstained in 
regard to a second paragraph of the resolution which demanded the withdrawal 
of Israeli troops "immediately and unconditionally" behind the 1949 Armistice 
lines? This was in agreement with the French view that long-range peace 
making in the Middle East requires a discussion of all the issues involved. 
Withdrawal alone was not seen as the essential element of a settlement. More- 
over, France, which had already criticized the withdrawal of UNEF, could not 
support a move calling for Israeli withdrawal behind the armistice lines, since 
the armistice had been superseded, though not legally, by UNEF. 

The failure of the Security Council to reach an agreement on a Middle 
Eastern settlement on June 14 focused world attention on the General 
Assembly. The Soviet Union successfully requested a special session of the 
General Assembly, hoping to compensate for its failure in the Council. 

While en route to New York to introduce the Soviet resolution at the 
General Assembly, Kosygin stopped in Paris on June 16 to solicit French 
support? De Gaulle stressed to him that French policy was one of “deliberate 
objectivity.” Later, Couve de Murville assured the National Assembly that 
despite the meeting with Kosygin, the French position remained unchanged.” 
This attitude was seen once again at the General Assembly where France 
abstained from voting on the Soviet resolution. The failure of both organs 
of the United Nations served as a demonstration that durable peace requires 
the agreement of the big powers. 

In the beginning of July France took two steps which constituted a bid 
for Soviet cooperation and for a broad four power meeting. Then Premier 
Pompidou travelled to the Soviet Union on July 3 to convince Soviet leaders 
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of the need to work for the rights of all in a Middle East settlement. Spe- 
cifically he sought Soviet recognition of the principle of free navigation in 
the Straits of Tiran and the Suez Canal. The joint communiqué, however, 
gave no indication that the Soviets agreed. It called for withdrawal of troops 
from the Middle East and Viet Nam, and expressed agreement by the two 
nations to direct their efforts towards helping create conditions for the preser- 
vation of peace in the Middle East" In the meantime, the French delegation 
at the United Nations supported a resolution introduced by Yugoslavia on 
behalf of the non-aligned nations. This resolution called on Israel to withdraw 
its troops from all the occupied Arab territories immediately. French support 
of this resolution stemmed from the paragraph which called for a subsequent 
security Council action to settle the outstanding issues in the dispute. It may 
be recalled that French abstention on the previous Soviet resolutions calling 
for withdrawal was due to the absence of such provision. But again the 
powers were divided, with France and the Soviet Union supporting the Yugo- 
slav resolution and Britain and the United States favoring a rival Latin 
American resolution which linked the withdrawal of Israel from the occupied 
Arab lands with the end of all states of belligerency. Both resolutions failed 
to win the necessary two-thirds vote for adoption.” 

The failure of the United Nations to break the impasse in the Middle East 
was but one more indication of the impossibility of a solution while the big 
powers had not themselves reached an agreement on the kind of settlement 
which they would jointly enforce. General de Gaulle made use of every 
opportunity to express the view that only an effective concert of big powers 
could be useful in today's circumstances. He expressed concern, however, 
that the international environment was not ripe for such action, and that the 
Viet Nam war had shattered the short lived détente between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, making a settlement in the Middle East remote? Dur- 
ing a dinner reception for the Turkish President on June 27, de Gaulle 
indicted the powers for making the crisis of the Middle East insolvable: "The 
domineering and conflicting ambitions of Washington, Moscow and Peking" 
was one factor resulting from the war in Viet Nam.” And previously, in a 


statement to the Cabinet on the Middle East, June 21, de Gaulle said: 
But ever since the war extended to the Middle East, France has been of the 
opinion that there is no chance of reaching a peaceful settlement in the 
present world situation unless a new international element should come into 
sight. This element could and should, be the end of the war in Viet Nam 
through termination of foreign intervention." 
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alloted $563m and the investment budget set at 
$805m. No increase in prices, taxes or duties was 
announced. 

June 6: East German Foreign Minister Otto Winzer 
arrived for a few days' visit. 

June 11: An economic delegation led by Minister 
of Economy Hasan Zaki ended its tour of West 
Africa, 

June 12: France agreed to assist in establishing a 
petroleum research institute and to contribute 
E£400,000 to the E£750,000 project. 

June 13: USSR Foreign Minster Gromyko ended 
a 4 day visit after issuing a joint communiqué 
outlining proposals for a settlement to the Arab 
Israeli conflict. 

June 16: Ethiopian Emperor Haila Silasse ended a 
3 day visit for talks on improving bilateral rela- 
tions and strengthening the OAU. 

The government recognized the provisional 
régime established by the Vietcong for South 
Vietnam. 

June 21: The UN FAO and the UNDP signed agree- 
ments to contribute $992,000 to a 3 year animal 
husbandry research and training project and 
$274,000 to a 1 year field crop productivity im- 
provement project in Giza. 

June 23: Senegal signed a trade agreement raising 
the value of bilateral trade exchanges in 1970 by 
£800,000. 

June 24: President Nasir appointed ‘Ali Baghdadi 
as Air Force Commander and Muhammad ‘Alt 
Fahmi as Assistant War Minister. 

Former Prime Minister ‘Ali Sabri began a 2 
week visit to the USSR. 

June 25: A Lebanese military delegation led by 
Commander in Chief Bustani ended a 3 day visit. 

June 30: National Guidance Minister Muhammad 
Fa'iq began a tour of East African countries. 

July 1: Minister of Higher Education ‘Abd al-Wah- 
hab al-Burullüsi began a 10 day visit to the 
USSR for talks on wider cooperation. 

July 6: The military intelligence department reported 
its discovery of an Israeli espionage ring headed 
by a West German citizen. 

July 8: The government closed to foreigners all 
areas of the country except Cairo, Alexandria, 
Luxor and the pyramids at Giza and Aswan. Ex- 
emptions were to be provided for foreigners whose 
work required visiting the closed areas. 

July 9: AL-Abram reported the government's de- 
cision to establish diplomatic relations with East 
Germany. 

Minister of Education Muhammad Hilmi was 
dismissed by Presidential decree. 

Answering questions on reports of reserve 
call-ups, government spokesman Zayyat said “we 
try to exert the maximum effort in order to get 
ourselves out of the war by getting the troops 
of occupation out of our territory.” 

July 10: Muhammad Hafiz Ghanim was appointed 
Education Minister. 
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July 13: An agreement was reached with a French- 
headed consorttum on the construction of a 207 
mile oil pipeline, costing $175m, from Suez to 
Alexandria. The line, to be completed in 1971, 
will have a capacity of 60m tons a year. 

July 14: 'The Libyan Ministry of Finance announced 
the countrys 8th aid installment of L£5.3m. 

July 25: 'The ASU congress ended its 3 day meeting 
in Cairo after issuing a statement supporting 
Nasir’s statements on defense and passing resolu- 
tions on political matters, ASU organization and 
leadership, agricultural societies and united Arab 
efforts. 

July 26: Muhmmad Hasan Zayyát was appointed 
.Permanent Delegate to the UN. 

July 29: Sudanese Prime Minister 'Awadalláh ended 
a 9 day visit with a joint communiqué saying that 
the 2 countries agreed that steps should be taken 
to integrate their economic activities through in- 
creased trade and preferential trading terms, the 
establishment of similar budgetary systems and 
coordination of policies towards major world trad- 
ing groups. 

Aug. 5: Economy and Foreign Trade Minister Zaki 
announced an IBRD agreement to a $26m interest 
free loan to finance Nile Delta development 
projects. 

India signed an agreement to exchange £40.5m 
worth of goods during 1969, to exchange experts 
on development planning and to study the possi- 
bility of exporting semi-manufactured goods for 
completion in the other country. 

Aug. 9: South Yemeni Foreign Minister ‘Ali Salim 
al-Baydh ended a 3 day visit for talks with For- 
eign Minister Riyad. 

Aug. 10: A delegation led by Minister of Mineral 
Resources ‘Aziz Sidqi ended a 3 week visit to the 
USSR after signing a number of contracts covering 
industrial and oil projects. 

The Cabinet approved a law limiting individual 
land ownership to 50 feddans and family owner- 
ship to 100 feddans. 

Aug. 13: A Pan American Oil Company spokesman 
confirmed reports of an oil strike in the Western 
Desert saying that the wildcat tested at an average 
of 2,000 b/d. 

Nigerian Foreign Minister Okoi Aripko ended 
a 2 day visit for talks with President Nasir and 
Foreign Minister Riyad. 

Aug. 15: Syrian President Atasi began a 3 day visit 
for talks with President Nasir and government 


Jeaders. 


Yemen 
(See also Sudan) 


1969 


May 21: San'à Radio broadcast an interview in 
which Prime Minister ‘Amri said there were no 
e 
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pockets of Royalist resistance in the country and 
said he expected the remaining tribes to join the 
Republic. He said the country was “not suited 
for parties” and that formation of political parties 
would not be permitted. 

June 7: A 5% defense tax was imposed on all ex- 
ports and imports. 

June 8: Tbe London Observer published an inter- 
view in which ‘Amri said his government was 
"aligned neither to the East nor to the West" 
and that he was determined to give the country a 
democratic constitution. 

June 13: 'The government announced that large cop- 
per deposits had been discovered near Ta‘izz. 
]une 29: A 16 man ministerial delegation led by 
Council President Iryani ended a 5 day state visit 

to Ethiopia, 

Tuly 4: San'# Radio reported that Commander of the 
Eastern Front General Qasim Bin Munassir had 
been killed in a “family fight” at his headquarters. 

July 8: San'? Radio reported that 'Amri had re- 
signed “for medical reasons." 

July 9: San'@ Radio announced that Deputy Prime 
Minister ‘Abd al-Salam Sabra had been appointed 
acting Premier until a new Premier could be ap- 
pointed. Army Chief of Staff Dayfallah was 
appointed Commander in Chief, 

‘ly 10: Two former ministers Muhsin al-‘Ayni 
and Muhammad Sa'id al-Attar, now ambassadors 
to Moscow and the UN respectively, were recalled 
for consultations. 
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July 15: San'# Radio announced that the government 
had resumed diplomatic relations with West Ger- 
many and that West Germany had promised sub- 
stantial aid to the country. 


Al-Ahram published a statement by former Pre- 
mier ‘Amri saying that he was “still a member of 
the Republican Council” and that he would return 
to Yemen. He denied reports of a meeting in which 
Royalists had reportedly approved the principle 
of coalition and the Republican system, saying a 
meeting with the Royalists had been cancelled 
after Royalist insistence on secrecy for the meeting. 


July 27: Reports were published in Beirut saying 
that Prince ‘Abdallah Bin Hasan had been mur- 
dered at the mosque in Sada, 


July 30: San'@ Radio reported Council President 
Iryani’s request that former Premier 'Ayni form 
a new government,  ' ‘ 

Aug, 3: New appointments to the National Council 
were reported, including Sa‘id Farhan, Ahmad 
‘Abd al-Wasi', Muhammad Husayn Thuraya, ‘Abd 
al-Samad Sabran and Salth al-Sahran. 

Aug. 10: San't Radio reported that both 'Ayni 
and ‘Attar told Council President Iryani that a 
“stable government” could not “be formed before 
the country’s permanent constitution was prepared 
and approved, and before the main nationalist 
forces had agreed on a national covenant safe- 
guarding the revolution and the Republic and de- 
fining the country’s domestic and foreign policy.” 
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THE ÍNFLUENCE OF EUROPE ON 
LITERARY MODERNIZATION IN IRAN 


p 


Mohammad ‘Ali Eslami-Nodushan 


Iran is one of several countries which, by 
reason of their special geographical positions 
and the vicissitudes of fortune, have lain in the 
path of exchange between various civilizations, 
she has both given a share of her civilization 
and culture to others and received influences 
from them. The wide currency of Iranian 
thought and Janguage in India, Turkestan, 
Iraq, Syria and Asia Minor continued over long 
periods in the past, and even now its effects 
can be seen in these lands. Correspondingly, 
the influence of the Arab, Turkish, Indian and 
Mongol spirit on our culture and language is 
undeniable. In general, the exchange of ideas 
and cultures has taken two paths up to the 
present: the paths of war and of peaceful re- 
lations. Either one community would gain mas- 
tery over another and impose its style of life, 
ways of thought and language on the other, or 
else civilization would peacefully flow from 
one territory to the next through communica- 
tion, commercial exchange and emigration. In 
this respect two other principles should also be 
kept in mind, namely that in general it is either 





the civilizing force which predominates, or else 
the cultural force emanating from the country 
which has economic or political supremacy. It 
has been seen many times that even if the 
greater degree of civilization was to be found 
in a conquered country, it nonetheless influ- 
enced the spirit of the conquering and ruling 
people, just as many aspects of Persian and 
Indian civilization influenced the invaders who 
came to these two countries and for a while 
ruled them. 

One of the civilizations which, because of 
both its cultural preeminence and its economic 
and political supremacy, has found its way to 
other countries is modern European civilization. 
The industrial revolution in Europe in the 17th 
and 18th centuries caused that continent to 
enjoy new possibilities and privileges. Dis- 
coveries which occurred in the field of science 
and technology made it possible for Europeans 
to bring about a great development in their 
economic and social life, to increase the 
strength of their armies and to launch great 
steamships upon the oceans of the world, All 
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this brought along with it political develop- 
ment$ both within and beyond Europe, and 
was the reason that the West gained control 
of territories in far-off regions and sought to 
spread its political and economic supremacy 
over still other territories. In this way, Euro- 
pean influence, along with the “machine” and 
European technology, found its way to other 
parts of the world. 

Persia's tie with Europe, though established 
in the time of Shah ‘Abbas the Great [ruled 
1588-1629} with the coming of the Sherley 
brothers to Iran, and continued intermittently 
thereafter, can only be considered a history of 
continuous and effective relations from the be- 
ginning of the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah [ruled 
1797-1834}. These relations began with the 
coming of Sir John Malcolm to Iran in 1800 
on behalf of the British government in India, 
and the subsequent arrival of Gardanne, the 
envoy of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The establishment of these relations was the 
beginning of the struggles and rivalries of the 
great European powers—England, France and 
Russia—in Iran, struggles and rivalries which 
finally gave rise to the war between Iran and 
Tzarist Russia and resulted in the concluding 
of the two treaties of Golestan [1813] and 
Torkman Chay [1828]. 

The Russo-Persian war, fought between two 
unequal powers, gave a violent spiritual and 
physical shock to Iran by reason of the awak- 
ening and shame which it produced in the 
ruling establishment of that country. It brought 
them to consider that, if they wished to pro- 
long their independence and resist the’ en- 
croachment of foreigners, they must be armed 
with the modern technology and implements 
of Europe. This event more than anything else 
was the source of a desire for modernization, 
and two distinguished and enlightened men, 
the Crown Prince ‘Abbas Mirza [d. 1833] and 
Mirza Taqi Khan, called Amir-e-Kabir (“The 
Great Minister”) [d. 1852] were its forerun- 
ners, motivators and enactors. | 

"Abbas Mirza sent students to England to 
learn technology and the sciences. The idea 
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of sending a student to Western Europe or 
bringing what we today call an "expert" from 
Europe, continued after ‘Abbas Mirza. The 
letters of Hajji Mirza Aghasi [usually con- 
Sidered a conservative], the minister of Mo- 
hammad Shah [ruled 1834-1848], which have 
been published recently, show even his interest 
in this subject." Similarly, in 1818, in the time 
of 'Abbas Mirza, the first printing press was 
brought to Iran and began to operate a few 
years later. Another sign of the influence of 
European civilization was the publication of 
the newspaper Vaqaye'-e Ettefaqyyeb (Current 
Events) which was started in 1851 under the 
editorship of Amir-e Kabir. Again through 
the interest of Amir-e Kabir one year later, the 
college Dar ol-Fonun was founded in which 
the teaching of modern sciences was required. 

Sending students to Europe, importing a 
printing press, publishing a newspaper, found- 
ing a college and creating a telegraph system 
were some of the first fruits of the establish- 
ment of relations between Iran and Europe. 
Step by step European -influence slowly ad- 
vanced. In publications printed in the Persian 
language outside Iran one found controversies 
about new issues like freedom and equality 
and unity. 

Men like Sayyid Jamal-e Asadabadi [also 
called Jamal ad-Din Afghani, d. 1897], a poli- 
tician well known in the East who ran the . 
newspaper ‘Urwat al-Wuthqad, and Mirza 
Malkam falso, Malkom] Khan [d. 1908] who 
published the newspaper Qānun (Law) were 
important influences in this movement. In his 
newspaper Malkan, for the first time in Iran, 
gave some currency to the ideas of such fathers 
of the French Revolution as Voltaire, Rousseau 
and Montesquieu. Little by little the number 
of publications increased, so that according to 
E. G. Browne's account, in the year 1907 eighty- 
four newspapers were being published in Iran. 

Iran's desire for modernization affected above 
all her prose and poetry. The transformation .. 
of Persian poetry is contemporaneous with the 
Iranian Constitutional Movement  [roughly, 
1905-1921]. The liberal poets of this period 


l. Cf. the series of articles by Mr. Hosain Sa'adat Nuri about Hajji Mirza Aghasi in the magazine 


Yagbma. 
E 
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were faced with new questions in political and 
social life, and were forced to find a new style 
to express these questions. The uprising to ob- 
tain freedom, the struggle with the agents of 
autocracy, the victories and defeats which fol- 
lowed one after another in this field, were a 
most thrilling subject for poetry. In no period 
in the history of Persian literature had poetry 
been so mixed with politics, or so aware of its 
Mission to bring about a transformation in the 
social order. Professor E. G. Browne, the Eng- 
lish orientalist, who devoted an important book 
entitled The Press and Poetry in Modern Persia 
to this subject, was perhaps the first to discover 
the importance, freshness and productiveness 
of the poetry of the Constitutional period. It 
was through his interest and curiosity that the 
literature of that period was later on compiled 
and preserved, and that the value of Persian 
political poetry was recognized; it would have 
been a breach of gratitude if we had not men- 
tioned him here. 

The poetry of this period in its simplicity 
and sincerity recalls the period of the birth of 
Persian poetry [in the 9th and 10th centuries], 
the age of the Samanid dynasty, even if it does 
not resemble the flowing style and freshness 
of the works of that earlier period. The poems 
of this period are mostly of the variety called 
in French “poésie de circonstance” that is, 
poetry which is born out of needs and events. 
We can take as examples of the modernist 
poets of this period Malek osh-Sho'ara-ye 
Bahar, ‘Aref, 'Eshqi and Sayyed Ashraf od-Din, 
the editor of the newspaper Nasim-e Shemal. 
With the exception of Malek osh-Sho'ara, not 
one of these possessed sufficient elegance of 
diction or gracefulness in exposition, and they 
had not learned the basic principles and art of 
verse as they were understood in traditional 
Iranian literature. Their poetry is even at times 
formally weak and awkward, but these poems 
nevertheless possess such spirit, ardor, rapture 
and truthfulness that, in reading them, to use 
the words of [the eleventh century critic} 
Nezami-ye ‘Aruzi, "It was a fit time for tears 
to flow from human eyes.” 
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The influence of European poetry on the 
Persian poetry of this period is undeniable, 
and the translations haphazardly produced from 
poets like Lafontaine and Victor Hugo and 
Lamartine affected our poets. Yer the sym- 
pathetic atmosphere, the ardor and the en- 
thusiasm which had appeared as a result of 
the movement for freedom must be considered 
the most important inspiration for the mod- 
ernization of poetic language. For the same 
reason the innovations in poetic speech in this 
period which were in accordance with the 
needs of the time are still living, spontaneous 
and natural and, in contrast to following peri- 
ods, one can see little sign of affectation and 
meretriciousness in their works. 

"Eshqi introduced into his poetry new sub- 
jects like the revival of the East, the awaken- 
ing of Asia and the freedom of women, as in 
this short piece: 

If the East were not asleep, how could the sun 

rise in the West? 

Only when the men of the East fell asleep did the 

West awake, 
It is my hope that, if someday the men of the 
East regain power, 

Then that power will be used for the tranquility 

of mankind. 

One can usually see a shadow of sorrow 
and despair in the music of ‘Eshqi’s words: 

Oh doctor, do not waste your medicine and anxiety 

on me; 

My pain is a pain which cannot be cured! 

This characteristic reaches its highest pitch 
in ‘Aref. In 'Áref's poetry there is a special 
sorrow and elegance, and the music of lyric 
poetry is mixed with political lamentations; 
such a mixture is in itself another characteristic 
of the poetry of this period. It can be said that 
‘Aref’s poetical stock-in-trade and essence can 
be seen in his popular ballads (fasmifbé) more 
than in his lyrical poems (ghazalha@) as in this 
ballad: 

I made pretence of drink to hide my tears, 

I made complaint against the hand of time. 

When from my eyes I took away my sleeve, 

I made a flow of blood stream down my robe. 

How should I not, then, like an organ grean— 

At your harsh cruelty, base world, not groan? 

I gave a thief free access to my home.” 


2. {The Ist, 2nd, 4th and 8th lines of the original have the identical rhyme “I made,” while the 5th, 
6th and 7th lines have the identical rhyme “should I not groan.” I am grateful to Mr. Robert Torrance for 
his extremely valuable help in making the translation of this poem more readable.} 
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or this popular ballad which he composed when 
Shuster [the American financial advisor] left 
Iran: 
Shame on that family whose guest leaves their 
table unfed. 
Even if you must sacrifice your lives, do not allow 
the guest to go! 
If Shuster goes from Iran, Iran goes to ruin; 
Oh young men, do not allow Iran to come to an 
end. 


If ‘Aref has been called the “national poet,” 
Sayyed Ashraf ad-Din of Nasim-e Shemal, 
should be called “the poet of the people.” In 
his time his poems were on every tongue and 
few poets have found this degree of popular 
acceptance in their own period. 


The poems of Malek ash-Sho'ara-ye Bahar, 
because of his long and deep study of Persian 
language and literature, the breadth of his 
knowledge of Iranian culture, and his rela- 
tively long life, possess a fluency of style, a 
brilliance and a special diversity. Although he 
preserved the form, rules and atmosphere of 
the Turkestan style of classical Persian poetry, 
he introduced new images and subjects from 
daily events into his poems and one can say 
that, considered together, the body of his work 
is a fluctuating mirror of the course of that 
half century of Iranian history. 


Before we close our discussion of poetry, ` 


we should mention two other poets: Iraj Mirza 
and Parvin E'tesàmi. Iraj is one of the pioneers 
of modernism in Persian literature and one 
sees the influences of European literature more 
clearly in his case than in others. He showed 
great mastery in his use of a graceful style, of 
conversational language and of popular prov- 
erbs in his poems. Unfortunately, Iraj left little 
serious poetry and practically no political 
poetry, except about the removal of the veil 
and the rights of women which he enthusi- 
astically supported. 

Parvin E'tesami, who is the flower of flowers 
in the poetry of the modern period, either 
because of the demands of the warm and deli- 
cate spirit she possessed, or because of the 
demands of her time, did not concern herself 
with politics or current questions. Her poetical 
realm is not limited by place or time or par- 
ticular events. She portrays in a general way 
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the affliction and sorrow of shelterless and de- 
prived human beings of any age or place. 
Parvin was without doubt influenced by Eu- 
ropean thought, especially by the French poems 
which her father E'tesam ol-Molk translated; 
but this influence in no way diminishes the 
value of the originality and freshness in her 
poetry. Parvin, in the purity and highly 
wrought nature of her poetical language, as 
in the deeply humane music of her poetry and 
its mood of sympathy and fellow-feeling, has a 
special place in Persian literature and she is, 
without doubt, the greatest woman thus far to 
have concerned herself with writing poetry in 
the Persian language. 


After the Constitutional period Persian 
poetry remained at a standstill for several years, 
and then underwent further developments. 
Especially after the Second World War styles 
imitating European poetry and labelled "The 
New Poetry" and "Free Verse" became wide- 
spread. Almost all the schools of poetry which 
have risen and declined in Europe in the last 
fifty years like Neo-Classicism, Surrealism, 
Dadaism, Futurism and Lettrisme have been 
the object of experimentation in Iran. In one 
way this is a telling sign of the thirst for in- 
novation and the spirit of inquisitiveness and 
adventurousness of the young in Iran, which 
is in itself admirable, but undoubtedly the re- 
sults so far have not been proportionate to the 
efforts made in this direction. The “New 
Poetry” is a sign of the restless and impatient 
spirit of the new generation in Iran whose 
shoulders have tired under the burden of stale- 
ness and repetitiousness; they are groping in 
search of “engagement” and a window to see 
through. 


I believe that the influence of European 
literature on Persian prose has been more 
fruitful than on poetry. The translations of 
works by Western authors and writers has na- 
turally affected the style of observation and 
description found in Persian literature. The ob- 
scurity and embroidering and verbosity which 
like weeds had coiled around the limbs of the 
prose of the Qajar period [roughly, the 19th 
century], little by little fell away. The news- 
paper Qanun and afterwards the magazimes 
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Babar and Daneshkadeh by presenting the new 
style of writing were influential in this respect. 
Among the translations it is well chat we men- 
tion Mirza Habib-e Esfahant’s translation. Hajji 
Baba, and the translations of several plays of 
Moliére and the writings of Jules Verne, and 
Mohammad Taher  Mirza's translations of 
stories by Alexandre Dumas. 

Apart from the writings of Qa’em Magam 
[d. 1855], who in the modern period was one 
of the first leaders of the movement for sim- 
plicity of style, the writings of men like Mirza 
Aga Khan-e Kermani [d. 1896] and Amir 
Nezam-e Garrusi became established models 
for such improvement. It was considered praise- 
worthy in this period to rerurn to classical 
Persian prose style and to follow the example 
of such excellent [early] texts as the Tariéh-e 
Baibagi, the Qabus-Nameb, and the Safar- 
Nameb of Naser-e Khosrau; and prose was 
therefore finally able to reach the degree of 
fluency and simplicity in which brilliant ex- 
amples like the writings of the late Moham- 
mad 'Ali Forughi [d. 1942] could appear. 

In another sphere of literature—the writer 
of stories and plays—works in the European 
manner started to appear haphazardly, and ex- 
amples of every variety are presented in the 
late Rashid-e Yasemi's numbered list at the 
end of his translation of volume four of 
Browne's A Literary History of Persia, Among 
the short stories of the modern period, the col- 
lection Yeki Bud, Yekt Nabud of Jamalzadeh 
and some stories of Sadeq-e Hedayat stand well 
beside good European short stories. Among 
plays, Ja'far Khan Home from Europe by 
Hasan-e Muqaddam, Jtjak ‘Ali-Shab by Zabih-e 
Behruz and some plays by the late Shahrzad 
have achieved more fame than any others. 


After this brief description of the influences 
on modern Persian literature 2 question pre- 
sents itself, namely, should Western culture and 
civilization be accepted from other countries 
without why or wherefore, or is its acquisition 
dependent on certain conditions and limited by 
certain reservations? There was a time when 
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the movement for mimicking Europeans was 
very much in the ascendant in lran. For ex- 
ample Mr. Taqizadeh, who is typical of a num- 
ber of intellectuals and politicians of that 
period, in 1920 in che New Series of the mag- 
azine Kaveh wrote: “Inwardly and outwardly, 
in body and soul, Iran must imitate the West.” 
In the same essay he encouraged patriotic 
Iranians to strive in three respects: 

First, the adoption and promotion without con- 

dition or restriction of European civilization, ab- 

solute submission to Europe, and the assimilation 
of the culture, customs, practices, organization, 
sciences, arts, life and the whole attitude of 

Europe. . . Secondly, a sedulous attention to the 

preservation of the Persian language and literature, 

and the development, extension and populariza- 
tion, thereof. Thirdly, the diffusion of European 
sciences. . .? 

Fortunately, forty years later Mr. Taqizadeh 
turned away somewhat from his earlier views 
in a speech entitled “The Acquisition of Eu- 
ropean Civilization” which he delivered at Club 
Mehrgan in the fall of 1963. He called his 
“sharp and revolutionary” decree of forty years 
ago excessive and reminded the audience that 
“It has been seen through experience that some 
changes and national customs become the cause 
of certain undesired sequences of events, and 
even end by marring language itself, whose 
injury may be the cause of disrupting the bases 
of national life.” * 


Of course the need for acquiring good 
aspects of Western civilization cannot be 
denied, but even in this respect it must be 
said that extreme, blind imitation and corres- 
ponding forms of excess end in an impoverish- 
ment of the national character and in disorien- 
tation. In an age in which all nations are 
seeking equilibrium and strive to sink their 
roots as deeply as possible, it is not proper that 
ancient countries should neglect the real value 
of their spiritual and literary heritage. Our 
language can count a number of the world’s 
literary and intellectual masterpieces as its own 
and such a language certainly ought not to 
forget its essential nature while imitating the 
literary styles of others, and thereby become a 


3. Tagizadeh's essay is quoted at length by E. G. Browne in vol. IV of his A Literary History of Persia, 


Cambridge, 1953, pp. 485-486. . 


eá. Yaghmd, issues of the months Azar and Day, 1339. 
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victim of its own excessive enthusiasm. Apart 
from *this, the value and importance of the 
literature of each people lies in its certainty 
of a distinctive character and its national au- 
thenticity; great masterpieces are ones which 
in the very act of being national and distinctive 
possess a universal substance. Furthermore in 
literary borrowing a distinction should be made 
between techniques, that is, the manner of 
execution, and the essential nature of the work. 
For example, to write a novel in the European 
manner was not usual in Persian, but it raised 
no difficulty for us to borrow the novel by learn- 
ing from Europeans a manner of observing 
events, developing some basic scheme, arrang- 
ing themes, a method of writing, and the 
moulding of characters; beyond this the real 
nature of the book could not be made Euro- 
pean. That is, we could not develop fiction in 
such a way that, while taking place in Iran 
and in the framework provided by Iranian 
characters, it lacks a national color and charac- 
ter. If we should do so, our works would be 
worthless and ridiculous. 

In the same way, in "The New Poetry" one 
must not confuse innovation and the search 
for freshness with the cult of the unusual. If 
anyone should claim that a poet is a pioneer, 
then that poet must be able to act as a midwife 
for that which is embryonic and unconsciously 
present in the hearts and minds of his con- 
temporaries and must cause them to ponder it 
or become aware of it. In short, it is he who 
puts the guiding thread to man's secret thoughts 
into the hands of his readers, so that the reader 
himself may follow it and uncover these 
thoughts. The works of such a person will 
sooner or later receive general acceptance, since 
there exists a kinship and cross-relationship be- 
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tween the precursory perception of this man, 
who is a poet, and the lagging perception of 
others, who are readers; if he is anything less 
than this, he will attain no success. 


The last thing that must be pointed out con- 
cerns the preserving of a sense of measure. Lit- 
erature is one of the arts whose value relies on 
proportion and measure. Any kind of borrow- 
ing or literary imitation must know its limits 
and preserve a degree of moderation; otherwise 
the balance in national taste will be destroyed 
and the faculty of cteativeness will tend to 
instability and frailty. - 


Very unfortunately, ic must be admitted that 
today we stand in danger of having just such 
a thing happen. The flood of second and third 
rate Western fiction printed in magazines and 
books has dragged down peoples’ taste toward 
confusion and perplexity and cheap, bad trans- 
lations have narrowed the field for other 
literary activities. More than one weekly maga- 
zine displays no serious care in their choice 
of subject matter and some book publishers 
take nothing in publishing into consideration 
except momentary material gain. This has been 
the reason that in recent years original writing 
has, at the very best, declined and, among trans- 
lations as well, year by year good literary works 
become fewer. It is self evident that when for 
a time readers become used to reading mate- 
rials without value, their faculty of taste and 
discrimination becomes lazy, and they little by 
little give up the patience and capability neces- 
sary to profit from good writing. In short, if 
no solution is found for this disorder in pub- 
lishing, I believe a blow will be dealt to the 
intellectual and spiritual growth of the youth 
of Iran which will cause irreparable damage. 
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AMERICA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD, 
1776-1882, by James A. Field, Jr. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1969. xv + 465 
pages. $13.50. 


Reviewed by David H. Finnie 


Professor Field brings solid scholarship and 
considerable narrative skill to the story of 
American interests in the Mediterranean (espe- 
cially the eastern part) over the first century 
of our history. While the missionaries, traders 
and others are by no means neglected, this 
ambitious work is perhaps most original in its 
exploitation of the US Navy archives. The Sixth 
Fleet, it appears, has origins with the Founding 
Fathers: “as far back as 1796 President Wash- 
ington had urged a permanent protecting force 
for America’s Mediterranean commerce; at the 
end of the Tripolitan War, Jefferson had writ- 
ten that the United States would ‘ever’ be 
obliged to keep a squadron in that sea.” (p. 
104). Such a squadron was formed after the 
War of 1812, and it was present, with minor 
interruptions, throughout most of the 19th cen- 
tury. It never fought, but it played a significant 
rôle in protecting our traders; helping with the 
negotiations leading up to the treaty with 
Turkey of 1830; coming to the assistance of the 
missionaries; curbing piracy; showing the flag; 
bringing the Hungarian patriot Kossuth to exile 
in the New World—even providing transport 
in 1856 for the US Army's abortive camel corps. 
(Trivia department: What American city has 
an ordinance against riding camels on a public 
thoroughfare? Answer: Galveston.) 
> While the Navy was constantly in evidence, 
it operated without any clear or consistent 
policy mandate from Washington, because 
America in that era was still shunning foreign 
entanglements. Much more persistent and pene- 
trang were the purely private American com- 


mitments. The Middle East was the scene of the 
heaviest foreign involvement of the American 
missionary establishment, which eventually de- 
veloped into an equally heavy educational and 
philanthropic investment. By 1895 there were 
no fewer than 435 schools and some 20,000 
students, with hundreds of Americans actively 
involved. “The educational system created in 
these years forms a remarkable monument to 
American disinterested benevolence . . . Much 
of this work was lasting: although intervening 
wars and revolutions have destroyed many of 
the smaller institutions in the interior, the major 
establishments at Constantinople and Beirut 
survive today [ie. Robert College and AUB]. 
This survival is remarkable enough; stil] more 
so, it would seem, is the very existence of these 
foundations, which, as the world's history goes, 
appear so improbable that if they did not exist 
they could hardly be imagined. . . . With all 
allowance for the human tendency to rational- 
ization and self-deception, this seems a magnifi- 
cent record, and one for which any historical 
parallel is difficult to discover." (p. 358). 

In spelling out the continuity of American 
interests in the Middle East, Professor Field 
provides much more: the brisk trade in Amer- 
ican arms, led by the Colt and Remington firms, 
for example. (The United States became “an 
important supplier of the instruments of self- 
determination to countries which could not 
fabricate their own." p. 42) He reminds us of 
the millenialists who attempted to colonize 
Palestine at mid-century, some of them immor- 
talized by Mark Twain in The Innocents 
Abroad; the lively export trade in illuminating 
kerosene as early as 1868; the American-made 
rolling stock on the original Jaffa-Jerusalem 
railroad; the former Confederate and Union 
officers who took charge of the Egyptian army 
at the Khedive's request in the 1870s; and the 
Jaundry set up by the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin at the 
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Bosphorus to serve grateful British troops dur- 
ing the Crimean War, with the proceeds de- 
voted to the education of the Armenian mi- 
nority in Constantinople. 


These and many others laid the basis for 
America's present interests in the Middle East. 
With a lack of official interest in Washington, 
these Americans did their duty as they saw it, 
avoided quarrels, tried to do business for a fair 
return, proclaimed their ideals and principles, 
came to the relief of the oppressed, and brought 
a vision of the New World to many who had 
known it only by hearsay. 


And the rewards were significant. The com- 
bination of private concern and official disinter- 
est enhanced the reputation of our country in 
an extraordinary way. "There is scarcely a na- 
tive," wrote an Ámerican from Egypt in 1882, 
"but knows from his Arabic paper that the 
United States are their friend, that we are not 
here to plunder and oppress but to aid and 
encourage." (p. 425). If any Cairo paper is 
reflecting this sort of sentiment today, I don't 
know about it. 


. "Our ancestors, Field points out, "knew 

more about, and were more concerned with, the 
merchant marine, the peacetime employment of 
the Navy, and the missionary effort than we." 
(p. 456). Surely the continuity of our interests 
in the Middle East over almost two centuries, 
and the solid relationships that have grown up 
with the people of the area over that time, de- 
serve to be more widely known today, when 
relations appear so tenuous. Professor Field's 
work is thus both timely and welcome. 


Under the circumstances, a reviewer finds it 
embarrassing to confess discomfort over the 
syntax of a sentence like: "Less even than that 
of Jefferson does it seem possible to make the 
administration of the Hero of New Orleans a 
narrowly agrarian one.” (p. 139). (To less 
Gibbonesque heights than this, fortunately, does 
Professor Field in general aspire!) One final 
word: don't throw away the very handsome dust 
jacket provided by the Princeton University 
Press: a full-color panorama showing the Medi- 
terranean Squadron sailing from Minorca in 
1825. Suitable for framing. 
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BETWEEN Two SEAS: THE CREATION OF THE 
SUEZ CANAL, by Lord Kinross. New York: 
William Morrow & Company, 1969. xiv + 
306 pages. Illus. Bibl. Index. $6.95. 


SUEZ: DE LEssEPS' CANAL, by John Pudney. 
New York: Praeger, 1969. xiv + 242 pages. 
Illus. Index. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Roderic H. Davison 


Celebration of the Suez Canal’s centennial in 
1969 has been a bit spoiled by the nationaliza- 
tion of the canal company in 1956 and by the 
blockage of the canal itself since the June War 
of 1967. It is nevertheless possible, even though 
the statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps at Port Said 
is no more, to admire the achievement of the 
man and to relive the drama of the great under- 
taking. This, essentially, is the purpose of each 
of these volumes. 

Each is designed for the general reader, not 
for the specialist. Kinross has sketchy notes and 
a short bibliography; Pudney has a shorter 
bibliography and no notes. Kinross has 21 illus- 
trations and a good fold-out map from 1869; 
Pudney has 38 illustrations and a smaller map. 
Neither account changes the well known story. 
Each book makes good reading, though it should 
be said at once that Kinross’ is much the better 
written. Pudney's own prose, a bit breathless 
and undisciplined at times, is larded—this is 
both his virtue and his vice—with lengthy quo- 
tations, often quite colorful, set in small type. 
Most of his quotations are presumably more 
accurate than the one from Thackeray, which 
he has copied incorrectly or not checked, 
whereas Kinross has it right. But neither Kin- 
ross nor Pudney gets his Herodotus straight. 


Between Two Seas covers the story of the 
overland route from Alexandria to Suez from . 
the late eighteenth century on, and then in 
greater detail the conception of, concession for, 
construction of, and financing of the Suez Canal 
with the attendant international complications, 
British opposition to the canal primary among 
them. The account ends with the British pur- 
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chase of the Khedive's shares in the canal com- 
pany in 1875, and a modest epilogue on the 
British occupation of Egypt in 1882. Kinross 
handles the diplomatic complications and in- 
trigue surrounding the canal construction well, 
though not in quite so broad a context as might 
be desirable—the Anglo-French tensions of 
1856 to 1863 are not fully set forth, for in- 
stance. He has used a good many British and 
some French archival documents which produce 
new quotations or pieces of information. His 
bibliography does not make clear that some 
Foreign Office documents on Suez were pub- 
lished in Blue Books in the 1870s. 

Suez is not nearly so satisfactory in its treat- 
ment of the canal's creation: it omits many of 
the diplomatic complications, does not really 
investigate the extraordinary arbitration of 
Napoleon III, and in fact never completely gives 
the terms of the 1854 concession by Sa'id to 
de Lesseps. The mechanical human and "so- 
ciety" aspects of the canal's construction and 
opening are much better done. Pudney's book 
goes on to 1956, with a reasonable account of 
the canal's róle in the two world wars, a bit on 
the interwar period, and a brief account of the 
nationalization of the canal company that omits 
most of the 1956 crisis. Pudney's view is 
longer; Kinross deeper and broader and better 
integrated. 

A RODERIC H. DAVISON is professor of Near East- 


ern and European diplomatic history at George 
Washington University. 


MIDDLE EAST POLITICS: THE MILITARY DI- 
MENSION, by J. C. Hurewitz. New York: 
Praeger, 1968. xviii + 499 pages. Notes. 
Bibl. Index. $3.95 in paper. 


Reviewed by Amos A. Jordan 


This volume is a most welcome, overdue ad- 
dition to the literature on politico-military 
affairs in the Middle East. Although the author 
has drawn lessons from the entire region, he has 
been careful to follow his own preachment that, 
“the only generalizations that stand up against 
the evidence are subregional.” The encyclo- 
paedic character of the book resulting from the 
frequent country and subregional focus some- 
tinges make it difficult to read; it is nonetheless 
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valuable and deserves the closest study. — , 

Professor Hurewitz skillfully leads the reader 
from an analysis of the way military and politi- 
cal functions interacted in traditional Muslim 
societies, through a discussion of how military 
modernization began in the area, to a considera- 
tion of how current regional and national 
politico-military factors and great power rival- 
ries have interacted and continue to condition 
affairs in the area. He classifies the 18 Middle 
East countries into military republics (Egypt, 
Sudan, Syria and Iraq), military-civilian coali- 
tions (Turkey, Algeria and Pakistan), non- 
military republics (Israel, Lebanon and Tu- 
nisia), and traditional monarchies (Jordan, 
Afghanistan, Kuwait, Iran and Morocco). He 
then systematically analyzes the interplay of 
religious, political, social and economic factors 
with the military factors in each of these group- 
ings. In the process he weaves a fascinating and 
complex story of tribal, national, regional and 
international rivalry and accommodation, frag- 
mentation and consolidation. 

In each of the several analyses and in an addi- 
tional separate chapter, he examines the rôle of 
armies as agencies of social change. In so doing, 
he effectively debunks simplistic notions of the 
contribution of military modernization to 
political and economic development. To a de- 
gree, he over-argues his case, sometimes carica- 
turing the familiar arguments linking the two 
phenomena in order to make his rebuttal more 
telling; in the end, despite the cold water he 
has thrown, he concludes that the theses which 
link these two phenomena do have some validity 
in several of the individual country cases. 


One of the most original and useful contri- 
butions in the volume is the author’s detailed 
study of arms races in the region as a whole and, 
particularly, in the Arab-Israel zone. Examining 
the complexities of supplier-client relationships 
within a changing regional and international 
environment, he concludes that the United 
States and the Soviet Union have, to a con- 
siderable degree, lost diplomatic flexibility and 
control over their own military aid policies. He 
tentatively advances an approach which both 
might embark upon to extricate themselves: “of 
instituting, jointly with the Midde East States 
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concerned, an arrangement for arms contro] and 
disarmament in the region and of stabilizing the 
Soviet-American naval competition and perhaps 
even reaching an accord on naval disarmament.” 

Professor Hurewitz's argument is occasionally 
Hawed by minor factual errors (for example, 
Egypt has had financial support from the con- 
servative oil-rich Arab states as well as from the 
Soviet Union since the June 1967 war; the US 
supersonic fighter deliveries to Israel and Jordan 
were “ot initiated in both cases in 1968; Cyrus 
Vance was not formerly an Assistant Secretary 
of Defense), but the overall accuracy of the 
data so plentifully supplied in the volume and 
the massive research effort which obviously lies 
behind it are most impressive. 

In this part of the world and particularly with 
this particular subject, virtually all data are 
slippery; Professor Hurewitz has produced as 
scholarly, accurate and balanced a picture as is 
likely to emerge. The volume, then, should be 
on every Middle East scholar’s reference shelf — 
and on the shelves, as well of the political 
scientists, sociologists and economists who are 
wrestling with the phenomena of development. 
A AMOS A. JORDAN is professor of social science at 


the U. S. Military Academy, West Point, New 
York. 


ARAB WORLD 
AL-IDYULUJIYYA AL-INQILABIYYA [REVOLU- 
TIONARY IDEOLOGY], by Nadim al-Bitar. Bei- 
rut: Al-Mu'assasa al-Ahliyya lil-Tiba'a wa 
al-Nashr, 1964. 1030 pages. £L 15. In Arabic. 


AL-FA'ALIYYA AL-THAWRIYYA FI AL-NAKBA 
[REVOLUTIONARY EFFECT OF THE DISAS- 
TER], by Nadim al-Bitar. Beirut: Dar al- 
Ittihad, 1965. 164 pages. £L 3. In Arabic. 


MIN AL-NAKSA ILA AL-THAWRA [FROM SET- 
BACK TO REVOLUTION], by Nadim al-Bitar. 
Beirut: Dar al-Tali‘a, 1968. 304 pages. £L 
5.50. In Arabic. 


Reviewed by John H. Mikhail 


Professor Bitar tells us that he was moved to 
write these books by the failure of Arab revolu- 
tionary thinkers to produce a revolutionary 
ideology or even a current of thought that chal- 
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lenges the very foundations of traditional re- 
ligious ideology. He addresses himself not to the 
general reader, but to those who, having rejected 
tradition and overcome alienation, are attempt- 
ing to construct a new order. The author ex- 
presses the hope that his writings will help 
create a revolutionary vanguard by crystallizing 
and developing the thinking of those who are 
already committed, emotionally, to revolution. 

The first book is an exhaustive and brilliant 
treatment of ideology, supported creatively by 
an impressive array of philosophers, historians, 
literati, psychologists and social scientists. Pro- 
fessor Bitar is of the opinion that revolutionary 
ideology, by appealing to the emotion as well 
as to the intellect, relates social philosophy to 
action and thus provides the dynamics of change 
in history. Once a revolutionary ideology fulfills 
itself by creating a new order, it loses its vitality 
and goes through a “theological” phase in which 
maintenance and the defense of dogma are 
emphasized over change and innovation. A new 
social philosophy is eventually produced that 
challenges the basis of the existing ideology and 
gives birth to a new revolutionary ideology— 
initiating a new revolutionary cycle. 

Man is viewed as constantly in search of an 
absolute as a basis for his ideology—an absolute 
if not in the supernatural then in the natural, 
if not in divinity then in the deification of man 
or history. Professor Bitar takes the philosoph- 
ical position that there are no absolutes, but he 
is conscious of society's need to view the rela- 
tive as absolute. Can a large segment of society 
achieve his consciousness of relativity? If yes, 
what would be the consequences to the political 
order? These are questions to which the author 
does not address himself. 

Professor Bitar recognizes the creative poten- 
tialities of conflict. However, in his idealization 
of revolutionary violence, he loses sight of the 
fact that the supreme challenge of modern man 
in the nuclear age is to regulate the use of 
violence and coercion, lest the opportunity not 
only for creativity but also for life itself be 
forever lost. 

The author argues that all revolutions even- 
tually lead to a closed and stagnant society—to 
a "theological" phase of long duration, perleaps 
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centuries, His ideal is permanent revolution. 
Yet his own analysis exposes the difficulties in- 
herent in such a concept. The real problem 
which Professor Bitar neglects is how to avoid 
centuries of stagnation by creating a system 
with built-in capacity for continuous change. 
One important response to this problem has 
been the development of modern democratic 
and constitutional principles. The author fails 
to evaluate the relevance of these principles as 
a basis for change or to suggest alternatives. 


In all three books the author relates his 
analysis to the predicament of the Arab world. 
He correctly points out that the disaster in 
Palestine is merely a symptom of the bankruptcy 
of Arab society. Crisis, humiliation, pain, doubt 
and anxiety are seen as providing a powerful 
impetus for self-discovery, for creativity and 
rebirth. 


While yet asserting that he is not a Marxist, 
the author argues repeatedly that the only hope 
for the Arab world lies in rejecting completely 
its other-worldly heritage in favor of a new 
religion—in favor of a revolutionary ideology, 
like Marxism, which seeks its metaphysical 
foundation in society and human history. In 
declaring the need for a radical break with the 
past, the author dismisses too easily the question 
of the róle of traditional symbols in radical 
change; and it is interesting that, while cham- 
pioning a universal revolutionary ideology, he 
accepts without question the pan-Arab defi- 
nition of the boundaries of the political 
community. 

Of the above three books, only From Setback 
to Revolution was written after the 1967 war. 
The Arab defeat is referred to as a setback 
rather than a disaster only because the author 
sees in its aftermath a glimpse of hope—the 
beginnings of a truly revolutionary outlook. He 
insists that the Arabs must accept full responsi- 
bility for defeat and should not seek excuses in 
the outside world. He argues that the basic 
weakness of Arab society is the absence of a 
revolutionary vanguard—a vanguard that could 
combine intellect, emotion and action to mobi- 
lize the masses militarily and ideologically. (It 
is not surprising then that Maoist thought oc- 
cupáes a pre-eminent position in this last book.) 
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Professor Bitar is explicitly critical of the 
absence of a coherent Arab ideology. He re- 
minds his readers that socialism involves not 
only nationalization and planning but, more 
importantly, a rebirth of the individual He 
further argues that revolutionary leadership 
should be concerned not only with unity but 
also with revolutionary social change; and it 
should seek not harmony with, but struggle 
against, Arab reactionaries. The author suggests 
that the present "progressive" leadership should 
be given a chance to transform itself into a truly 
revolutionary leadership. He recommends unity 
of Egypt, Syria and Iraq under Nasit—a recom- 
mendation that would make political sense to 
me only if Nasir could build a revolutionary 
political organization. This is a big “if.” Can a 
revolutionary political organization be created 
by those already in power? The author's guarded 
pessimism about the chances of success of the 
existing leadership leads him to the conclusion, 
with which I concur, that there is a pressing 
need for a new revolutionary leadership. 

Professor Bitar has greatly enriched modern 
Arabic thought. He is to be congratulated for 
his clear vision and outstanding contribution. 

A Jonn H. MIKHAIL is an assistant professor of 


political science at the University of Washington 
in Seattle. 


OIL AND ARAB REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT, by 
Kamal S. Sayegh. New York: Praeger, 1968. 
xix + 291 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. $20.00. 


Reviewed by William P. Snavely 


This is a carefully developed book which well 
deserves a significant place in the extensive 
literature on Middle East oil. The manuscript 
was completed in May 1967, and thus before 
such important developments as the closing of 
the Suez Canal as a tanker route for oil ship- 
ments, the limited participation among Arab 
oil producing states to compensate the UAR for 
the loss of revenues stemming from the closing 
of the Canal by substantial annual payments, 
and the formation by Kuwayt, Libya and Saudi 
Arabia of the Organization of Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. Fortunately, the author's 
general theme is to a considerable extent time- 
less and thus largely unaffected by these and 
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other important developments affecting Middle 
East oil which have occurred since the book's 
completion. 


A common problem facing Arab oil pro- 
ducing countries is that of finding the means of 
generating self-sustaining growth which will 
continue after their oil resources have either 
been exhausted or rendered obsolete by techno- 
logical developments. 'The author does not be- 
lieve that this problem can be solved through 
the conventional approach of bargaining with 
the foreign concessionaires for better royalty 
terms. There are limits to the extent to which 
concession holders will permit themselves to be 
pushed on royalty rates, for they have protected 
themselves with alternative sources of supplies. 
Also, the author points out that it is unrealistic 
to think that the Arab oil producing countries 
will save and invest a sufficient portion of their 
royalties so that the interest income could in 
time effectively replace royalties from oil. 


Basically, the author believes that the solu- 
tion to the problem rests in the gaining of 
Breater control over their oil resources by the 
Arab oil producing countries themselves. He 
thinks that this must be done on a regional 
rather than a national basis, and he proposes an 
Arab Oil Community to deal with such prob- 
lems as the use of oil revenues for productive 
investment, the allocation of refining capacity 
among member countries, the development of 
an integrated petro-chemical industry and the 
more effective use of natural gas. The proposed 
Arab Oil Community is intended to comple- 
ment rather than replace the activities of the 
current Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, though it would inevitably tend to 
overshadow OPEC if it should become a reality 
and fulfill the rôle which the author envisages. 

To gain greater control over their oil re- 
sources, the author suggests use of the "higher 
bidding" approach. This approach can be fol- 
lowed at different levels, but it is more likely 
to be successful when applied on a broader, 
cooperative basis. The theoretical description of 
this approach presented is intriguing, though 
one is inclined to wonder how readily it could 
be applied in practice. 

Since only the main focus of the book has 
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been outlined above, it should be noted that the 
author develops a number of interesting discus- 
sions which are related to the problem of eco- 
nomic development in the Arab countries. 
Among these are the economic, social and 
physical impact of the Arab oil industry, and 
the Arab Common Market. 

The book is well supported with statistical 
data and the author’s familiarity with his sub- 
ject, based upon his long experience in the oil 
industry both with the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany and in Kuwayt, is evident throughout. 


A WILLIAM P. SNAVELY is head of the department 
of economics at the University of Connecticut. 


CYPRUS 


Cyprus, by H. D. Purcell. New York: Praeger, 
1969. 416 pages. Maps. Bibl. Index. $9.00. 


Reviewed by H. Ibrahim Salih 


The general purpose of this book is to present 
the historical background of Cyprus from its 
earliest period to the more recent conflict. This 
historical background is studied for its own sake 
rather than for clues to the present crisis, and 
Dr. Purcell devotes over half of his book to the 
past history. He was not selective in his choice 
of content; he includes every scrap of informa- 
tion on Cyprus, whether or not it is important 
to his analysis. There is no main goal apparent 
in the presentation. 

Documentation is lacking on several impor- 
tant points and also on some minor ones. For 
example: ". .. in 1835 the consular agent of 
France in Limassol reported that government 
troops under the command of Hüseyin Aga had 
not only killed eighteen or nineteen rayahs, but 
actually drunk their blood" (p. 191). While the 
author unquestioningly accepts this unsup- 
ported hearsay account, on page 193 he ques- 
tions the facts of the Turkish historian, Vergi 
Bedevi, who states that in 1821 the Turkish 
search uncovered large quantities of arms in 
Greek Cypriot churches which were to be used 
in their revolt against the Turks. Furthermore, 
he discredits that author's facts by deduction, 
stating that Hill “... (by far the most accurate 
of Cyprus historians) makes no mention of 
this.” The author himself throughout the beok 
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emphasizes the use of the church buildings 
during the 1950s as weapons arsenals against 
the British; why should he doubt an account of 
the same practice during the Turkish period? 


Other examples of lack of factual support 
may be cited: "A Turk made a dynamite attack 
on the Turkish consulate in Salonica and on the 
nearby house in which Atatürk was born" (p. 
279). Where did the author unearth this infor- 
mation? On page 307, the author criticizes 
Turkey for refusing to honor her obligations to 
Great Britain and France in World War I 
[under the Treaty of Alliance of October 19, 
1939], but fails to analyze the reasons which 
compelled the Turks to remain neutral The 
surrender of France on June 26, 1940, and the 
intervention of Italy on the side of Germany 
changed the conditions so much that it was in 
Turkey's best national interest to remain non- 
belligerent. At least, it is the contention of many 
historians and political scientists that realis- 
tically this was the best alternative. At the same 
time, Turkey was too weak, economically and 
militarily, to be of any substantial assistance to 
Great Britain; a headlong rush into the war 
would have been a disaster. 


In Chapter 7 the author, at last, begins dis- 
cussing relevant contemporary issues; however, 
he fails to give the reader an in-depth analysis 
of the Constitution, the key political issue be- 
tween the two ethnic groups. In several in- 
stances the author's remarks are based on pure 
whimsy. For example, on page 215 he states 
that ". .. one of the gravest charges which can 
be made against Islam is that, wherever it has 
penetrated, the trees have tended to disappear." 
Does the author blame Islam for the world's 
deserts? 


Due to the inadequacy of Turkish records, 
much of the knowledge of Ottoman rule on 
Cyprus is based on biased Western authors’ 
writings, and there is a need for new and 
thorough research. Since Dr. Purcell is British, 
it was hoped that he would bring new insight 
into the British position; however, he fails to 
understand the impact of British rule on Cypriot 
political development. He concentrates heavily 
on the EOKA and the British measures to sup- 
pres it. 
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In the event of a Turkish invasion of Cyprus 
(discussed on page 397), the author states: "Of 
course, the invasion would be fiercely resisted, 
and would be stopped by the great powers act- 
ing through the United Nations." W/hat con- 
crete evidence does the author have? Did he 
make the same contention about the invasion of 
the Arab lands by Israel in 1967? 

He claims that the Turkish community would 
probably leave Cyprus if Turkey’s protection 
were no longer forthcoming. He further states 
that a solution based on repatriation and com- 
pensation would make the Turkish Cypriots 
happier and that their desire for partition would 
create an unstable situation and would be in 
conflict with the Greek Cypriot aspirations. The 
author underestimates the Turkish Cypriots’ 
will to resist the encroachment on their rights; 
they have advocated partition of the island be- 
cause it is the only alternative left in the face 
of the Enosis movement. He fails to understand 
the róle of the military in the politics of Turkey, 
as the protector of the Fatherland, and its 
adamant determination to protect the Turkish 
Cypriots. A Turkish government which fails to 
support the Turkish Cypriots could not remain 
in power, for it would lose the support of the 
Turkish army. 

Considering the large number of important 
officials on all sides that he was privileged to 
interview, it is disappointing that the author 
made such small use of the potential of this new 
primary source. From the historical point of 
view, the book is very well written and merits 
the attention of Middle Eastern historians; how- 
ever, it falls short of a political scientist's ex- 
pectations, and presents no new insight into the 
political discord between the two ethnic groups 
on Cyprus. 


A H. IBRAHIM SALIH is assistant professor of po- 
litical science at Texas Wesleyan College. 


THE UNITED NATIONS FORCE IN CYPRUS, by 
James À. Stegenga. Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1968. ix + 227 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $6.25. 


Reviewed by T. W. Adams 


Five years and some $140 million dollars 


ago, the United Nations was given a three- 
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month mandate to keep peace between feuding 
Greeks and Turks in the Republic of Cyprus. 
A 5,000 man international contingent of "sol- 
diers without enemies"—immediately labeled 
UNFICYP—hbegan landing on the island in 
March 1964 to take over the operation begun 
by the British after violence broke out the pre- 
vious December. The initial mandate has been 
extended fifteen times, most recently in June 
1969 for an additional six months. As negotia- 
tions aimed at a permanent settlement drag on, 
a steadily decreasing UNFICYP continues to 
do its difficult job with no end in sight. There- 
fore, UNFICYP’s record abundantly illustrates 
both the strengths and limitations of the con- 
cept of multinational peacekeeping. Mr. Ste- 
genga's case-study is a conscientious effort to 
document in great detail the first four years of 
this record and to draw some conclusions on 
the applicability of this model for possible UN 
peacekeeping operations elsewhere, 


The primary objective of any peacekeeping 
Operation is to contain a local conflict, cool 
down the temperature, deter big power inter- 
vention and pave the way for political discus- 
sions between the disputants. It was not the 
UNFICYP alone, however, that succeeded in 
bringing on the current inter-Cypriot talks 
which began early last year; these came largely 
through the efforts of the American mediator 
Cyrus Vance during the crisis of 1967. As these 
talks proceed, UNFICYP does provide both 
sides with the proper diplomatic environment, 
ie. impartial guarantees and protection over an 
extended period of time. Consequently, one 
must agree with Mr. Stegenga on the "peace- 
making" limitations of UNFICYP: "it is a 
peacekeeping, not a settlement drafting opera- 
tion" (p. 186). Nevertheless, a unique aspect 
of the broad UNFICYP commitment—in addi- 
tion to employing in a peacekeeping mission 
troops from a permanent member of the 
Security Council, viz. Great Britain—was the 
designation in the March 4, 1964, authorizing 
resolition of a neutral official charged with 
"promoting a peaceful solution and an agreed 
settlement." In practice the Secretary General 
scrupulously kept UNFICYP and the United 


Nations mediation effort as strictly separate 
€ 
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operations so that developments in either field 
should not jeopardize the other. Obviously, the 
peacekeeping force per se was not given the 
peacemaking job and the author correctly notes 
that "it would be misplaced criticism to attack 
UNFICYP for not solving the Cypriot predica- 
ment" (p. 184). Still it would have been useful 
had the author taken the opportunity to specu- 
late on how much more the UN through its 
various agencies might have actually contributed 
to resolving the Cyprus conflict had it assumed 
a mote active posture in the mediation phase. 
These UN efforts were essentially abandoned in 


‘1965 when the last appointed mediator, Galo 


Plaza of Ecuador, head-strongly resigned after 
the Turks rejected his brutally frank report. 


On balance the book is readable, scholarly 
and useful as a ready reference to relevant UN 
documents. An unexpected bonus is the concise, 
wel] referenced summary of the long-simmering 
Cyrus dispute in Chapter II and a picture of the 
political in-fighting behind the creation of the 
UNFICYP in Chapter III. But there are some 
shortcomings as well, particularly his analysis: 
of how Cyprus fits in with the two previous UN 
peacekeeping experiences in the Gaza Strip and 
the Congo. To say that the "UNFICYP was 
tailored to cope with the Cyprus crisis rather 
than to conform with any standard’ pattern 
derived from UNEF or ONUC” (p. 187) im- - 
plies the Cyprus operation was coolly thought 
out by the Security Council when in fact it was 
launched rather precipitously in the heat of 
emergency. The terms of reference for UNFI- 
CYP were surely based upon precedents estab- 
lished or lessons learned by the UN, since little 
of the initial formal guidance was changed after 
the force was in the field. Indeed future UN 
peacekeeping operations must be flexible 
enough to adapt to changing situations but 
there must also be some pre-ordained standards 
and rules of conduct or else the management of 
such international military forces will be all 
but chaotic. 

A T, W. ADAMS is co-author of Cyprus Between 

East and West (Johns Hopkins Press, 1968) and 

has recently finished a book on the communist 


movement in Cyprus, to be published by the 
Hoover Institution Press. e 
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ISRAEL 


IsRAEL AND WORLD POLitics, by Theodore 
Draper. New York: Viking Press, 1968. x + 
136 pages. Appen. Notes. Index. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Marver H. Bernstein 


The main object of Mr. Draper’s incisive 
inquiry is to explain how and why the third 
Arab-Israeli war of 1967 came about. One-half 
of this rather short book is devoted to this 
inquiry, and the other half reprints the most 
relevant documents. Draper argues that a pecul- 
jar combination of internal and external forces 
set off the war of 1967, but the war came when 
it did because a new external element had been 
injected intó'the Middle East to upset the un- 
stable equilibrium that had existed since 1956. 
This was, of course, the penetration of the 
Eastern Mediterranean by the Soviet Union, 
whose objective was the elimination of Western 
interests and influences in the Middle East. The 
Soviets preferred to work through Arab states, 
to wage war by proxy, and were entirely willing 
. to sacrifice Israel to Arab ambitions. 

In this thoughtful and careful account of the 
events leading up to the outbreak of war on 
June 5, 1967, Draper makes it clear that the 
fundamental issue in the Middle East conflict 
has always been the existence of the State of 
Israel, an issue that defies resolution on the basis 
of right or wrong. He skillfully demolishes the 
myth that Israel owes its existence to Western 
imperialism. He reminds us that the West Bank 
of the Jordan and the Old City of Jerusalem 
became Jordanian in 1948 by virtue of military 
occupation, a precedent that Jordan now 
disavows. 

The main part of the analysis focuses on the 
peculiar Soviet effort to inflame the Arabs in 
1966 and 1967 to mount a military offensive 
against Israel. By tracing events from the mili- 
tary coup in Syria in February 1966 to the June 
. war itself, Draper describes how the Soviet 
Union deliberately egged on Syria and intensi- 
fied its war psychosis. Throughout this period 
the Russians were plagued by atrociously bad 
military intelligence about Israel's capabilities, 
and it persisted in claiming, in the face of con- 
trary evidence, that Israel had mobilized exten- 
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sive forces along the Syrian frontier with defi- 
nite plans for a military attack on Syria*to be 
followed by invasion of Egypt. Moreover the 
Soviets tried hard to give this alleged Israeli 
move an American inspiration. This colossal 
misjudgment of the situation by the Soviet 
Union is very difficult to explain in terms of 
their own political line. 

"  . the whole Soviet scenario for the coming 

crisis was based on a fundamental misconception; 

Israel always considered Syria and Jordan to be 

secondary in military importance, and its strategic 

planning had long assumed that Egypt had to come 
first in any military showdown; it was hardly 
likely, therefore, that Israel should have intended 
to take on the Arab world by starting out with an 
invasion of Syria. Moreover, the Israeli command 

did not need to concentrate large forces on the 

Syrian frontier in order to strike a quick blow 

against Syria. The Israeli forces in the Haifa area 

were near enough to cover the distance in a matter 
of hours—or minutes on the case of the Air Force 

—without giving their plans away by massing 

near the frontier." 

In April and May of 1967 Egyptian and 
Syrian leaders deliberately tried to provoke 
Israel into a general war, and Egypt had decided 
in May to let Israel strike the first blow. The 
evidence, says Draper, is overwhelming that 
Israel acted in May and June exactly as Nasir 
had expected it to act. The interesting question, 
according to Draper, is why Nasir had expected 
Israel to act as it did. His answer looks to the 
Egyptian conclusions drawn from the two earlier 
wars with Israel. In 1948, he states, Egypt had 
to bear the brunt of the final phase of the war 
alone and learned that it had to reform and 
depend on its own resources. In. 1956, Egypt lost 
fighting alone and learned that Arab unity was 
a necessity. It also felt that it would have de- 
feated Israel i£ the British and French had not 
entered the conflict. Thus Arab unity plus an 
isolated Israel were essential ingredients of 
Arab victory. 

Apart from its pivotal rôle in inciting Syria 
and Egypt to provoke Israel, the Soviet Union 
attempted to give Nasir a guarantee against any 
Western intervention on the side of Israel. 
Egypt justified its closing of the Gulf of ‘Aqaba 
on the ground that a state of overt war had 
existed since 1956 but refused to see that this 
logic gave Israel all the justification it needed 
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for any military action it might undertake. 
Drapér shows that there had been no chance 
that US efforts to secure the internationalization 
of the Straits of Tirán would have prevented 
outbreak of the war. What was at stake was 
Israel's survival; the waterway issue had become 
secondary. Draper also is persuasive in arguing 
that Israel exaggerated the issue of the removal 
of the UN Expeditionary Force by the Secretary 
General and that Arab propaganda about great 
Jewish influence in the United States overlooks 
the difficulty Israel had in buying American 
arms, even in the face of massive Soviet military 
support to the Arab countries, 

Draper concludes that the third Arab-Israeli 
war may well “have been brinkmanship that 
went over the brink.” “The Egyptians,” he notes, 
"were caught off guard primarily because they 
had disastrously miscalculated the balance of 
forces and could not bring themselves to recog- 
nize that their margin of safety was so slim. 
They were defeated not because the Israelis had 
shockingly struck the first blow, since they had 
expected it, but because they were incapable of 
striking a second blow, which they had deliber- 
ately set up.” Israel would certainly not have 
survived had it been as dependent on the West- 
ern powers as Communist and Arab propaganda 
maintained. While Drapers book lacks the 
depth and detail of Walter Laqueur's account 
of these events, it is notable for lucid analysis 
and high readability. 

A MARVER H. BERNSTEIN is professor of politics 
and public affairs, the Woodrow Wilson School 


of Public and International Affairs of Princeton 
University. 


IsRAEL WITHOUT ZIONISTS: A PLEA FOR 
PEACE IN THE MIDDLE East, by Uri Avnety. 
New York: Macmillan, 1968. 215 pages. 
$5.95. 

Reviewed by Maxime Rodinson 
Voici un ouvrage peu banal écrit par un 
homme peu banal. Uri Avnery est une force, 
une figure inoubliable, Elu député à la Knesset 

(le Patlement israélien), contre toute attente, 

en 1965, il y représente - seul,- un parti créé 

pour la circonstance, Kosh hadash, "Force nou- 
velle,” qui a peu d’existence en dehors de son 
chef. Il dirige un hebdomadaire qui est le plus 
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vilipendé et le plus lu d'Israël, Ha-olam ha-zeh 
(ce bas monde), mélange curieux de New 
Statesman et de Playboy, Àu milieu de l'intense 
activité politique d'Israël où de mutiples partis, 
représentant les diverses forces sociales et idé- 
ologiques, se livrent à des luttes et compétitions 
acharnées, cet homme seul exprime des tend- 
ances qu'aucun groupe n'ose exprimer en tant 
que groupe: la revendication de la liberté dans 
les moeurs, la contestation de l'idéologie sio- 
niste, le doute sur la politique traditionnelle 
d'Israël vis-à-vis du probléme arabe. 

La composition du livre est aussi peu con- 
formiste que la personnalité de l'auteur et que 
ses idées. I] est divisé en deux parties précédées 
d'un prologue. Le prologue comprend une auto- 
biographie et une analyse de Ia crise de mai-juin 
1967 qui amena cette guerre que "personne ne 
voulait." La première partie définit le "cercle 
vicieux” où s'enferme la politique israélienne 
traditionnelle. La seconde expose comment on 
pourrait, selon l'auteur, briser ce cercle et en 
sortir. Les exposés n'ont rien de systématique, 
l'ordre chronologique n'est pas suivi; l'histoire, 
la comparaison, l'anecdote, la description, la 
réflexion politique se mêlent. D'où le caractère 
intensément vivant de cet ouvrage. 


Il est personnel et débute par une autobiog- 
faphie. Ce n'est pas là du narcissisme ou, si c'en 
est, il est utile. A travers la vie particuliére d'Uri 
Avnery, nous voyons vivre et nous comprenons 
Israël. Avnery nous avertit dés le début qu'il ne 
saurait étre objectif. Il est un israélien intensé- 
ment patriote, fier de sa nation, quoique con- 
scient de ses défauts et de ses limites, recon- 
naissant aussi que l'adversaire arabe a ses droits, 
ses raisons et ses qualités. Son subjectivisme 
porclamé, curieusement, la méne à une com- 
préhension de l'autre qu'ont rarement réalisée 
ceux qui se veulent et se prétendent objectifs 
et se référent à l'universel. 

Uri Avnery est né Ostermann. Son père était 
un banquier juif de Hanovre. Dès l'arrivée de 
Hitler au pouvoir, alors que les Allemands, juifs 
et aryens, ne voyaient sincérement aucun danger 
sérieux pour les Juifs établis en Allemagne 
depuis de siécles (on se contenterait d'expulser 
quelques juifs polonais, ce qui ne serait pas une 
mauvaise chose), le père Ostermann, congi- 
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tionné par ses convictions sionistes, décida 
d'émigrer en Palestine à l'étonnemet général. 
Uri en est reconnaissant à son pére et au sio- 
nisme, La plupart des amis du banquier n'ont 
pas survécu. 

Les jeunes gens d'une quinzaine d'années 
comme Uri, en Palestine mandataire, face à la 
révolte arabe de 1936-1939 qui, pour les Juifs, 
se traduisait essentiellement par des actes de 
terrorisme contre eux, soupconneux à l'égard 
des Anglais qui leur semblaient pactiser avec 
leurs ennemis, méfiants à l'égard de leurs propres 
chefs souvent jugés trop mous, adhéraient aux 
organisations clandestines de lutte active, terror- 
iste elle aussi, contre les Arabes et les Bri- 
tanniques. Uri adhéra à l’Irgoun. Le schisme 
causé par Abraham Stern au sein de l'Irgoun 
- lui fit mettre en question ses certitudes. IL 
réfléchit, rebuté par les aspects réactionnaires 
de lIrgoun brusquement mis en lumiére. 


Le résultat de ses réflexions fut la grande 
idée qui devait orienter sa vie. Il ne devait plus 
étre question d'une nation ou d'un peuple juif. 
En Palestine, était née une nouvelle nation, Ja 
nation néo-hébraique, Elle pouvait s'allier avec 
le mouvement national arabe pour former un 
front commun contte l'impérialisme britanni- 
que. Ce serait un "front sémitique" dont l'objec- 
tif devait étre une "région sémitique" intégrant 
juifs ec Arabes. Le plan de partage de la Pales- 
tine atterra ses quelques partisans, mais, dans la 
guerre de 1948, ils firent ce qu'ils considéraient 
comme leur devoir. 

L'Etat d'Israël étrait formé. Uri Avnery, con- 
vaincu toujours plus de la stérilité de Ja position 
officielle à l'égard du probléme arabe, groupa 
un certain nombre d'amis, lança Ha-olam ba-zeb 
en 1950 (magazine accueilli avec autant d'hos- 
tilité que de curiosité), s'opposa à la campagne 
de Suez en 1956, essaya de constituer un 
groupe dénommé l’Action sémitique, publia 
un Manifeste hébreu en 126 points qui pro- 
posait létablissement d'une fédération arabo- 
israélienne en Palestine, une grande confédéra- 
tion "sémitique" dans le Moyen-Orient, le retour 
des réfugiés, etc. 

L'ouvrage contient bien des notations d'un 
intérêt capital émanant d'un témoin engagé, 
d'un Israélien attentif et que personne d'autre 
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n'a présentée ni ne pouvait présenter au public 
européo-américain. Ainsi ses remarques sur 
attitude de Nasser en mai 1967, sur l'erreur 
égyptienne consistant à annoncer (faussement) 
que le détroit de Tiran était miné, voulant ainsi 
dissuader Israël] de forcer le détroit, donc éviter 
la guerre, alors que cette fausse nouvelle la 
rendait inévitable. Le nationalisme sioniste, créé 
par un journaliste viennois, était complètement 
étranger aux réalités historique et sociales de la 
Palestine: maints indices nous en sont donnés. 
Un cycle d'actions et de réactions s'institute avec 
la déclaration Balfour, entraînant le sionisme à 
sappuyer toujours plus sur des pouvoirs étran- 
gers. Les essais velléitaires d'allier le national- 
isme arabe au nationalisme sioniste échouérent 
vite, plutôt au soulagement des Sionistes. Le 
parallèle d'Israël avec les Etats croisés du Moyen 
Age est intelligent et souvent pertinent. L'ana- 
lyse de la mentalité de David Ben-Gurion, le 
récit de la sombre affaire d'espionnage qui 
devint l'affaire Lavon, le portrait fouillé de 
Moshe Dayan sont tout à fait fascinants. 


Avnery découvre une erreur fondamentale à 
la base de la démarche sioniste: les Juifs ne 
formaient pas une nation. En Palestine une 
nouvelle nation est née, non pas une nation 
juive, mais une nation israélienne. Il y a certes 
des relations entre Israël et le reste des Juifs du 
monde, mais elles sont du méme type que, par 
exemple, celle des Australiens avec le reste du 
monde anglophone. Lidéologie sioniste survit, 
mais sa discordance avec les réalités de la vie 
israélienne ne fait que s’accroitre et s'approfon- 
dir. Le dogme sioniste est Ja base de l'establish- 
ment israélien, cette constellation de partis dont 
chacun représente une entité s'efforgant de se 
maintenir et de maximiser ses avantages dans 
l'Etat, de plus en plus étranger aux problèmes 
réels que pose l'insertion d'Isra&l dans ce coin 
du monde. 


Pour Avnery, la solution est simple dans son 
essence: Israél doit reconnaitre qu'il appartient 
à “la région" et prendre une attitude positive 
envers les aspirations nationales des peuples 
arabes. Le monde arabe doit reconnaître 
qu'Israël existe, qu'il est devenu une partie 
légale et permanente de la répion (p. 180). 
Pratiquement il propose à Israél de créer, avec 

. 
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les territoires occupés de Cisjordanie et la bande 
de Gaza, une république palestinienne. Les 
Transjordaniens pourraient s'y joindre s'ils le 
voulaient. Un pacte économique, politique et 
militaire unirait la nouvelle Palestine à Israél et 
Jérusalem serait la capitale fédérale en méme 
temps que celle de chacun des deux Etats. Cette 
solution locale pourrait étre un pas vers une 
solution générale s'étendant à l'ensemble du 
Moyen Orient, une fédération sémitique (qui 
pourrait aussi englober des peuples de langues 
non sémitiques comme les Kurdes, les Turcs et 
les Persans, liés historiquement aux destinées 
des "Sémites" de la région). 

A. ces propositions, U. Avnery joint un plan 
détaillé de solution du probléme des réfugiés— 
présenté aprés un exposé remarquable des 
causes de leur fuite dans les diverses phases de 
la guerre de 1947-1949 (p. 193 ss.). Je ne 
connais pas d'analyse aussi mesurée et aussi 
nuancée de ce probléme historique. Elle a des 
changes d'étre trés prés de la vérité. 

U. Avnery examine une à une les alternatives 
possibles à son plan. Israël peut vaincre les 
Arabes mais non les forcer à la paix. Israél 
pourrait étre détruit, mais au prix de l'anéan- 
tissement de nombreux centres arabes et au 
risque d'une guerre atomique mondiale. La 
poursuite de la politique de non-reconnaissance 
d'Israël ne pourra suffire à éliminer celui-ci et 
entrave le succés des aspirations arabes. Le statu 
quo est gros de dangers parfois immenses. Les 
puissances ne pourront obtenir des Arabes la 
reconnaissance du fait accompli; leur pression 
peut seulement pousser ceux-ci à demander à 
la Chine les armes qu'ils recevaient de l'U.R.S.S. 
Les résultats peuvent en étre catastrophiques. 

Le facteur temps est important. Chaque jour 
aggrave la situation. La guerilla menée mainte- 
nant par les organisations palestiniennes éloigne 
encore les chances d'un réglement pacifique. 
C'est le moment de commencer la marche vers 
la paix. "Rien ne changera du jour au lende- 
main. Chacune de nos actions sera suspecte au 
début. Chacune sera dénoncée comme un nou- 


veau complot sioniste. Mais, lentement, par une ` 


action concertée, les soupcons seront dissipés et 
la confiance sera gagnée, fournissant un cadre 
psychologique pour une nouvelle politique 
arabe" (p. 213). 
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On voit l'intérét trés grand de ce livre alerte 
et hardi, souvent audacieux, fourmillant de 
notations sagaces et intelligentes, d'informations 
rarement disponibles. Les perspectives ouvertes 
sont optimistes. Avnery est un homme d'action 
et un homme d'action se doit d'étre optimiste. 
Il est persuadé que le nationalisme est la force 
qui, actuellement, méne le monde. Si un accord 
doit se faire un jour entre Arabes et Israéliens, 
il ne se fera pas au nom d'une quelconque 
idéologie universaliste. Il se fera entre national- 
istes arabes et nationalistes israéliens comme 
lui, reconnaissant franchement leur qualité de 
nationalistes, se respectant les uns et les autres 
à ce titre, arrivant entre eux à un compromis 
pratique une fois constatée l'impossibilité de 
venir à bout l'un de l'autre. 

On est tenté de donner raison à Avnery et 
le pessimisme passif est peut-étre une attitude 
trop confortable pour étre convaincante. Il est 
possible qu'un compromis comme celui qu'il 
recherche prenne place un jour . . . peut-étre 
bien avec l'aide des puissances dont il minimise 
l'intérét et les possibilités. Pourtant il ne sert à 
rien de se fermer les yeux devant les difficultés. 
Du point de vue des objections politiques im- 
médiates, Avnery en voit bien une qui est con- 
sidérable. La République palestinienne qu'il 
envisage ne serait-elle pas trop faible, économi- 
quement et politiquement, pour étre autre chose 
qu'un satellite d'Israël? Ceci d'autant plus que, 
créé par Israél alors que celui-ci est en situation 
de force, les Israéliens pourraient difficilement 
échapper à la tentation de prendre des garanties 
contre une évolution néfaste à leurs intéréts de 
cette entité, bref à lui appliquer la doctrine 
soviétique de la "souverainté limitée." Avnery 
répond à l'objection (p. 188 s.) de facon un 
peu trop bréve et abrupte pour étre convain- 
cante. 

Certains Etates arabes sont évidemment 
séduits par une solution de ce type. Il n'est 
pas impossible méme que, les puissances aidant, 
il parviennent à la mettre en pratique. Mais, 
d'une part, cela suppose une forte pression sur 
Israél pour que l'Etat palestinien soit créé dans 
des conditions lui permettant d'étre indépendant 
(autant qu'on peut l'étre au sein d'une fédéra- 
tion) et viable. Répondre qu'idéalement une 
telle possibilité existe mest. pas suffisant. Il &t 
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peu vraisemblable que des concessions israé- 
liennes maxima (si difficilement concevables 
qu'elles soient) satisfassent toutes les revendi- 
cations des Palestiniens frustrés. Et, si la pro- 
testation palestinienne persiste, comment ne 
susciterait-elle pas des solidarités et des com- 
plicités dans le reste du monde arabe? 

Et puis, si l'on a vu des mouvements national- 
istes consentir 2 des compromis, il n’en reste pas 
moins que l'idéologie nationaliste est une force 
dont on ne peut, à volonté, limiter, mesurer 
action et la portée. Le nationalisme israélien 
(épaulé ou non conceptuellement par un na- 
tionalisme juif sioniste) est difficilement prêt 
au compromis par suite de son intensité et des 
dangers qui menacent ses projets. Mais, d'autre 
part, le nationalisme arabe l'est tout aussi peu, 
par suite de ses faiblesses, des divisions du 
monde arabe, des luttes de tendances entre ses 
parties et ses courants. C'est aussi un national- 
isme qui, plus qu'un autre, dans ses tendances 
les plus dynamiques au moins, est renforcé en 
virulence et en intransigeance par son identifi- 
cation secondaire à des causes universalistes. Si 
le nationalisme arabe est par essence—comme 
le proclame de façon théorique le Ba'th, mais 
comme beaucoup d'autres Arabes ont été 
amenés à le penser—l'incarnation des plus 
nobles valeurs humaines, immaculé et impecca- 
ble, si Israël est non seulement un ennemi en 
compétition pour la possession d'un petit terri- 
toire, mais un avant-poste d'une force inter- 
nationale mauvaise dénommée "limpérialisme," 
il est évident que toute politique d'apaisement 
à son égard, tout compromis avec lui sont une 
trahison, non seulement de la cause arabe, mais 
de celle de l'humanité. Si un mécanisme his- 
torique fatal est en route qui doit aboutir à 
l'écrasement mondial de "l'impérialisme," toute 
armistice est au surplus un mauvais calcul 
politique. 

Plus immédiatement la conscience d'une im- 
mense injustice subie, jointe à celle d'une 
énorme force potentielle inemployée ou mal 
employée, ne sont guére de nature à pousser les 
Arabes à la résignation. Or, bic e£ nunc, les 
perspectives que peut leur offrir Israel ne sont 
pas de nature à étre acceptées autrement que 
par résignation. En sera-t-il autrement plus 
tafd? L'avenir le dira. ' 
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En attendant, ceux qui veulent comprendre 
le probléme posé par l'existence d'Israél au 
monde arabe d'Orient auront grand intérét à 
lire Uri Avnery. 

A MAXIME RODINSON, an independent French 
Marxist who lived seven years in the Middle East 
and published about Middle Eastern philology, 
anthropology and history, always in touch with 
the Middle East and especially the Arab Left, is 
now professor of Old Ethiopian and Old South 
Arabian Philology as well as of Middle Eastern 
Ethnology in Paris. 
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LA JUSTICE EN ALGERIE 1962-1969, by 
Etienne-Jean Lapassat. Paris: Fondation na- 
tionale des sciences politiques (étude maghre- 
bine no. 9), 1968. 184 pages. 20 F. 


Reviewed by I. William Zartman 


One might easily suspect that a book entitled 
Justice in. Algeria would be either a polemic or 
a dry manual. Instead, Lapassat, a former French 
coopérant in the Algerian Justice Ministry in 
1965-66, has written an incisive, detailed, bal- 
anced study that is a model for the analysis of 
state-building in developing countries. Lapassat 
has been able to get away from a simple legal- 
istic presentation by recognizing that a study of 
justice is a study of events, themes, personnel, 
institutions and politics, and it is on this five- 
fold basis that he has organized his analysis. 

The study begins with a description of the 
events that made up the context of an evolving 
judicial structure: colonial background and 
revolutionary dyarchy, the conflicts and judicial 
response that characterized the breakdown of 
authority in 1962-64, and the preparation of an 
organized judicial reform under Muhammad 
Bedjaoui (who has remained Minister since 
Jate 1964). Analyzing all public declarations on 
the matter of justice, the author then proceeds 
to construct a thematic portrait of Algerian 
concepts: justice inherent in the people, revolu- 
tionary justice, judicial independence, and de- 
colonization of justice. The qualitative content 
analysis is important, because it brings out in- 
herent contradictions in strongly-held ideas and 
provides the thought-context for action. The 
third approach provides a statistical analysis of 
the social, national and professional back- 
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grounds of the changing judicial personnel; it 
shows effects of judicial reform and recruit- 
ment changes, and the impact of the French, 
Algerian and Moroccan components (the last 
because of the experience of many Algerians in 
exile during the revolutionary war). 

lt is the following section which is most 
rewarding, for it not only brings together the 
preceding elements but also incorporates Lapas- 
sats experience as participant-observer. The 
result is a moving portrait of ministerial devel- 
opment that is remarkably typical of many 
administrations—indeed of governments—in 
many newly independent countries. An initial 
period of enthusiastic, personalized, “shirt- 
sleeves” teamwork among a small inchoate 
group gives way to a period of contradictory 
pressures— greater bureaucratization on the one 
hand, greater politization on the other—as the 
scarcity of resources both becomes apparent and 
becomes aggravated by political maneuvering 
and demands. The response is a retreat to the 
closed commission, which in the third stage 
accomplishes its work away from both the in- 
spiring and the harrassing aspects of publicity, 
debate, demands and politics. 'The evolution of 
the Justice Ministry in Algeria along these lines 
is indeed the evolution of government in gen- 
eral in Algeria, Morocco and many other newly 
independent states for whom state-building 
and nation-building—government and poli- 
tics—become the incompatible imperatives of 
development. 

The final element of the approach shifts to 
the problem of political justice and the inherent 
contradiction in the term. The problem is 
deeper than Lapassat's treatment for it goes 
beyond a simple Algerian ministry or govern- 
ment and is part of the whole phenomenon of 
revolutionary change of the social order. Clearly, 
Beckett and Marx are not irreconcilable poles of 
the problem, for some human rights have re- 
. mained relatively firm (at least in theory) even 
though laws and rights do change and evolve 
as histpry moves (thank goodness). The degree 
of expediency and raison d'état in law and 
Justice at any particular moment, and especially 
in times of revolutionary change, is a problem 
to be continually debated. Since the recent 
absentia trial of Krim Belgassem (beyond 
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Lapassats time span but within his topic), any 
Algerian anywhere has the “right” to execute 
the ad hoc court’s death sentence! This is merely 
the latest case of justice in its Algerian political ` 
context, a topic that is well-treated in this 
excellent study. 

The book concludes with some summary 
propositions, an up-dating section (1966-68), 
tables and a chronology. 


A I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN is professor of politics at 
New York University. 


Morocco’s SAHARAN FRONTIERS, by Frank E. 
Trout. Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1969. 443 
pages. Bibl. Maps. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Lawrence Rosen 


Several years ago one of the major American 
news magazines ran a lead story on the 
Moroccan-Algerian border dispute describing it 
as "the next Viet-Nam." Although the likeli- 
hood of any of the major world powers being 
drawn into this dispute directly is virtually nil, 
the fact remains that as long as Morocco's 
desert borders with Algeria, Mauretania and the 
Spanish Saharan possessions remain in question, 
the danger of renewed hostilities in the area is 
a very real possibility. 

Frank Trout, in trying to clarify the complex 
political history of the area particularly during 
the years of French domination, presents exten- 
sive documentation to sustain his belief that 
the contemporary de facto boundaries were 
forced on Morocco during the course of the 
Protectorate and have since taken on an air of 
legitimacy which is not entirely justified by the 
facts. According to the author, the boundaries 
set during the Protectorate were intended only 
to define areas of political influence, not ad- 
ministrative territories. However, because the 
burden of policing the area consistently fell 
most heavily on Algerian authorities, they were 
able to consolidate their administrative control 
over the region, however much they appear to 
have recognized Moroccan sovereignty in the 
area. French authorities in Morocco and Algeria 
never reached a final settlement on this matter 
because of a variety of internal political con- 
siderations. As a result, Algeria, which recog- 
nizes as legitimate only the borders they in- 
herited at the time of independence, fnd 
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Morocco, which continues to assert its claims 
to an area whose potential mineral wealth has 
probably been greatly exaggerated, have been 
` involved in a number of minor skirmishes and 
one small war which have only served to further 
aggravate the situation. 

The author, who also accords careful atrention 
to claims based on the pre-French period as well 
as to Morocco’s claims on Mauretania, proposes 
that, inrernal political conditions permitting, the 
boundaries should be redrawn so that Morocco 
would receive most of the western’ desert, the 
border around Colomb-Bechar would remain as 
it is, the Moroccans would receive northern Rio 
de Oro for relinquishing their claims to Ceuta 
and Melilla, and the Tindouf area would be 
placed under Moroccan contro] by Algeria in 
exchange for a share in the area’s mineral 
wealth. 

In far greater detail than can be indicated 
here the author documents his highly readable 
account carefully and with due regard to the 
separation of his data and his opinions. Al- 
though his account relies solely on published 
sources and does, therefore, require further sub- 
stantiation through the consideration of local 
and archival materials, this book will prove of 
great value to all scholars, diplomats and jurists 
concerned both with this particular region and 
others affected by a similar political history. 

A LAWRENCE ROSEN is assistant professor of an- 
thropology at the University of Illinois. He is on 
leave 1969-70 as a fellow of the Committee for 


the Comparative Study of New Nations, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 


ARISTOTLE AND THE ARABS: THE ARISTOTE- 
LIAN TRADITION IN ISLAM, by F. E. Peters. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1968. xxiv + 237 pages. Appen. Index. $9.50. 


Reviewed by James Kritzeck 
The primacy and pervasiveness of the Aris- 
totelian tradition in Islamic intellectual history 
have never lacked recognition by scholars, In- 
deed, every great scholar of that history has 
contributed in one way or another toward a 
fuer understanding of the fact. But a compre- 
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hensive exposition and interpretation of it, de- 
manding so much erudition, such a perfect com- 
mand of so many languages, and so optimum a 
historical sense applied to so many cultures 
through so many centuries, was generally re- 
garded as well-nigh unattainable. 

Professor Peters' well-nigh attainment of it, 
therefore, is an event of as high importance in 
scholarly achievement as some compatable 
events in the exploration of outer space. It 
deserves to be not only applauded, but heralded, 
suitably by his Doktorvater. Deploying the 
skills we have seen him display in his previous 
books Greek Philosophical Terms: A Historical 
Lexicon (1967) and Aristoteles Orientalis: The 
Oriental Translations and Commentaries on the 
Aristotelian Corpus (1968), and engaging as 
well the talents of his well-spoken Sunrise 
Semester on television, the author has produced 
a fine, readable account of the single most im- 
portant outside “corporal” influence in the 
shaping of the intellectual life of classical Islam. 

As he says so well, “The artifices of Hellenism 
in the East are in ruins, and some modern Gib- 
bon might well reflect, as he watches sheep 
grazing in the streets of what were once the 
cities of the Decapolis, that the Muslims, who 
had come to destroy a Byzantine state, had de- 
stroyed Hellenism as well. Islam did, in fact, 
destroy much in the lands snatched from the 
Hastern Roman Empire. Both Hellenism and 
Christianity were among its victims. But in the 
intervening periods, for perhaps eight centuries, 
Islam created a synthesis which bears more 
eloquent testimony to the vitality of Hellenism 
and to the creativity of Islam than the moulder- 
ing heaps of Pergamum or Baalbek. The great 
edifice of Eastern Hellenism is primarily the 
work of Islam, and part of this synthesis, surely 
its most dazzling part, was the Arab’s reception, 
adaptation, and assimilation of Aristotelianism" 
(p. xxiv). 

The story is fascinating enough by itself, and 
has never been told in English as well as this 
book tells it. Moreover, the generously rich 
annotation and bibliographical notes can bring 
the reader close to the author's own perimeter 
as he chose it. Since he is so gifted, chat is a 
good perimeter to be close to; and colleagues 
and students will be grateful to him for having 
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provided them with so much well-chosen 
equipage for advancement. It might still be 
questioned whether alam was a full "sister" 
of falsafah or else, perhaps, a “half-sister” as 
George Anawati suggests, a “cousin” according 
to many Muslims and Wilfred Smith, or an 
upstart pretender, as George Makdisi would 
have it. Professor Peters prefers to see it as a 
relative of some sort, erratic but fructifying, 
carrying on the family name. The excitement 
for him, and for many others, is not so much 
what the Arabs did with Aristotle, but what 
Aristotle did with the Arabs. In other words, he 
is a devout classicist. 

This book hardly needs a reviewers recom- 
mendation, still less a list of suggested emenda- 
tions or qualifications. It will be recognized 
easily for the splendid contribution it is, and 
will doubtless be utilized and quoted by many 
scholars to come. It will delight the classic- 
ists and should send cognoscent Islamicists 
scurrying. 

A JAMES KRITZECK is professor of Oriental lan- 
guages and history at Notre Dame University. 


THE ASSASSINS: A RADICAL SECT IN ISLAM, 
by Bernard Lewis. New York and London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1967. 166 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Illus. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Nikki R. Keddie 


Professor Lewis has written a brief but highly 
readable and comprehensive account of the 
background and activities of the Nizari Ismailis 
that should be of use and appeal to scholar, 
student and general public alike. Basing his 
work on the mass of twentieth century discov- 
eries of Ismaili material plus the studies that 
he and others have published in recent years, 
he has produced a comprehensive survey of the 
main historical events of the period of Assassin 
power in both Iran and Syria. He begins with a 
fascinating and erudite chapter on “The Dis- 
covery of the Assassins,” which traces the 
gradual growth of European knowledge of the 
sect, from the first confusing Crusader accounts, 
through the colorful local tales repeated by 
Marco Polo but recently rejected as fables, to 
the beginnings of scientific knowledge with de 
Sacy and Hammer, down through the twentieth 
century. The earliest Western writings using 
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the word "assassin" in a figurative context were 
more impressed by the Assassins’ fanatical de- 
votion than by their murders, but by the thir- 
teenth century the word had come to mean : 
"hired killer" in the West. Western views re- 
mained fabulous until the ninteenth century, 
and even then they were based almost entirely 
on hostile Sunni source, and might reflect, as 
did von Hammer, conservative hostility to any 
secret "subversive" society. The twentieth cen- 
tury has seen the rise of more sympathetic and 
comprehensive views, and Professor Lewis' story 
is largely one of detached objectivity and 
straight narrative, telling the story of the 
Assassins without imputing praise or blame. 
His second background chapter, on the Ismailis, 
is an excellent summary of early Shiism and the 
vicissitudes of Ismailism before the rise of the 
Assassins, and from this he goes on to the story 
of Hasan-i Sabbah, the mission in Itan, and the 
Syrian Assassins (the only group that were 
actually given the name "assassin" locally, and 
even then the term has come down only in 
Western accounts). x 

Readers more interested in the history of 
ideas than the history of power may regret that 
more space is not devoted to a history and 
analysis of Ismaili and Nizari doctrine, espe- 
cially since it requires of the modern Western 
reader considerable understanding of the Assas- 
sin’s ideological context, as well as empathy, to 
comprehend a situation in which, for example, 
the resurrection can be suddenly declared and 
later abandoned. One might also have expected 
some explicit discussion in the text, and not 
only the notes, of the late Professor Marshall 
Hodgson's pioneering general history of the 
Iranian Assassins or of his theories about 
Assassin ideas and tactics. The same might be 
said of the new ideas about early Ismailism 
found in several papers by Professor Samuel 
Stern. . 

In his final chapter, “Means and Ends,” Pro- 
fessor Lewis criticizes those theories that would 
give an exclusively national or class explana- 
tion to the Assassins and suggests the persist- 
ence of fanatical violence from ancient times 
until the present. In his focus on political 
murders rather than the other doctrinal elements 
of the Nizaris, and in his presentation of #he 
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Assassins as the first large-scale political terror- 
ists in history, Professor Lewis may, like some 
of the earlier scholars he discusses, be influenced 
" by contemporary events—an altogether legiti- 
mate influence that helps history to have a new 
meaning for each generation. Yet one misses 
Hodgson's appreciation that terror and devasta- 
ting warfare when carried on by the ruling 
Classes was taken for granted by medieval Mus- 
lim, as by Western, society, and that the blood- 
shed caused by the Assassins was infinitely less, 
but seemed more horrible for being directed 
against a few rich and powerful men. One 
would have liked, especially in view of the 
current worldwide escalation of political vio- 
lence by both rulers and ruled, to have had more 
discussion of how the world looked from a 
Nizari viewpoint and how their means com- 
pared with the everyday violence of the rulers. 
Then as now, the average uninvolved citizen 
tended to accept the violence carried out in the 
name of law or orthodox ideas, while recoiling 
in horror from that which represented a chal- 
lenging doctrine. 

The above remarks represent, of course, an 
interpretive difference rather than a criticism of 
Professor Lewis’ The Assassins in its own terms, 
as a highly literate and informative introduc- 
tion to the history of this sect and of Western 
ideas about it. As such, it is that rarest of books, 
' a “popular” history that also provides new in- 
formation and insights for the student and the 
scholar. 


A NIKKI R. KEDDIE is associate professor of history 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


ISLAMIC POLITICAL THOUGHT: THE BASIC 

^J CONCEPTS, by W. Montgomery Watt. Edin- 
burgh: University Press and Chicago: Aldine 
Press, 1968. (Islamic Surveys no. 6). xi + 
186 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Erwin I. J. Rosenthal 


Surveys to be useful to the general reader 
: must be factual, accurate and balanced. Profes- 
sor Watt’s book does not fulfill these conditions; 
already the title is misleading and incorrect 
since the author will “be studying practice more 
than theory” (p. x). The “Basic Concepts” are 
presented in the form of a history of the Islamic 
polity which is regrettably not free from preju- 
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dice and misunderstanding. Only a few rpajor 
instances can be cited in this brief review: too 
much emphasis is placed on the obvious fact 
that Muhammad is rooted in his Árab surround- 
ings. The Constitution of Medina—important 
for the subsequent Islamic state—is treated at 
length mainly to show the prophet's political 
activity as a clan chief of pre-Islamic Arab 
society, surely a mistaken notion. It would have 
been more helpful if the author had taken R. B. 
Serjeant's study of this document seriously in- 
stead of mentioning it in a note and of reprint- 
ing from his Muhammad at Medina his own 
translation of it as an Appendix. Watt plays 
down the religious character of Muhammad's 
"political" leadership and fails to point out what 
really matters, namely, the modification and 
transformation of the exclusively tribal structure 
and the prophet’s largely successful replacement 
of the tribal brotherhoods by one religious 
brotherhood, a community of believers in the 
one and only God, Allah. Essentially Muham- 
mad remained "the messenger of God" and 
although tribal institutions and customs were 
partly taken over, the thinking was no longer 
in tribal terms. The religious factor was not 
only present (p. 14), it was predominant. The 
dichotomy between "religion" and "politics" so 
deeply engrained in the mind of most Western 
students of Islam leads to a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the religious and political 
unity of Islam as its basic concept. The un- 
doubted tension between what we call "re- 
ligious" and "political" (not to speak of ethnic 
and cultural factors present) was sublimated in 
the concept of the ymma and—suitably built 
into figb—enabled Islam to survive the political 
extinction of the caliphate, due largely to the 
work of the jurist-theologians writing treatises 
on the caliphate. Watt is not right that shad 
was at first an extension of the pre-Islamic razzia 
since Muhammad’s principal aim was to win 
adherents to Islam and transform pagan into 
monotheistic Arabia, Watt’s claim that “there 
was no thought of spreading the religien of 
Islam” (p. 18) is contradicted by his own ad- 
mission (p. 69) that large-scale conversions 
happened. Watt makes no allowance for the 
favorable circumstances in the Persian and 
Byzantine Empires for the spread of Islam, nor 
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for «he spiritual readiness of large numbers of 
their populations to embrace Islam, far beyond 
material inducements. Watt rightly speaks of 
Muhammad as a Dabam, but conceals that he 
was definitely not a Rahim (Quran iv, 60)! 
In other words, Muhammad strove to transform 
pagan tribal Arab into Muslim society. Prophet- 
hood was more than "an advantage,” religion 
supplied more than "aura" (p. 21 f.): it was, 
in fact, the political driving force. 

The succession to the prophet had more to 
do with rivalry between the two leading tribes 
in Medina than with the conflict between Me- 
dinans and Meccans; nor do "Muslims normally 
express political theory in the form of history" 
(p. 26 f.): historical accounts served merely as 
precedents for the formulation of basic con- 
cepts. Watt’s view that the ‘Abbasids “at least 
in their early days . . . gave fuller outward 
recognition to the embryonic class [sic/] of 
religious intellectuals" is untenable since the 
Umayyads already employed gadis (Cf. J. 
Schacht’s Introduction to Islamic Law and H. 
Laoust's Les Schismes dans l'Islam, an important 
study not considered by Professor Watt). Fiqh 
was after all developed from precedents set by 
the Umayyad administration. 

Next, the theory of the caliphate under the 
Shari'a had much more practical significance 
for the preservation of the umma than Watt 
would concede, just as dhimma and dhimmis 
gained importance through their new Islamic 
meaning rather than as pre-Islamic tribal insti- 
tutions. Watt offers no proof for his assertion 
that “a class of persons associated with the 
‘Abbasid administration . . . were hostile to the 
jurists. This was the group known as 'secre- 
taries," nor for the existence of two "blocs" 
fighting for power: the "secretaries" belonging 
to an "autocratic bloc," in opposition to the 
"constitutional bloc.” The inquisition (mbna) 
was simply al-Ma’mun’s attempt to broaden and 
maintain his power. Opposition has always been 
"religious" and “political” in Islam. 

It* is astonishing that Watt should merely 
mention the only Muslim offering a coherent 


political theory on the basis of political reality, . 


Ibn Khaldün, in “a preliminary list of political 
theorists” without presenting his ideas. The 
chapter on "The Developmeat of Shiite Islam" 
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adds little of substance to Watt’s remarks in 
earlier chapters, and “Epilogue: Islam in Con- 
temporary Politics” is too scrappy for such an 
important, delicate and complex subject. The 
many shortcomings unfortunately seriously im- 
pair the usefulness of this survey. 


A ERWIN I. J. ROSENTHAL is Reader in Oriental 
Studies in the University of Cambridge, England. 


A HisrORY OF EASTERN CHRISTIANITY, by 
Aziz S. Atiya. Notre Dame, Indiana: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1968. xiv + 486 
pages. Maps. Plates. Bibl. Index. $13.50. 


THE GREAT CHURCH IN CAPTIVITY: A STUDY 
OF THE PATRIARCHATE OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE FROM THE EVE OF THE TURKISH 
CONQUEST TO THE GREEK WAR OF INDE- 
PENDENCE, by Steven Runciman, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1968. x + 455 
pages. Bibl. Index. $9.50. 


Reviewed by John Joseph 

Both of these books are based on lectures that 
their distinguished authors delivered a few 
years ago. Sir Steven Runciman’s work grew 
out of a series of lectures that he gave in 1960-1 
and 1966 at the University of Saint Andrews 
and ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor 
Atiya's work is based on a course of lectures 
which he delivered at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City in 1956-7 when he ` 
was the Henry W. Luce Visiting Professor of 
World Christianity. Sir Steven's book is limited 
in time and space and is devoted to the Great 
Church, as the Greeks prefer to call the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Constantinople. Pro- 
fessor Atiya’s work is a history of seven Eastern 
Churches from ancient times to the twentieth 
century. 

A little more than one-third of The Great 
Church in Captivity is devoted to the period 
before 1453. In the seven chapters that make up 
“Book I," Sir Steven covers the background, the 
Church’s hierarchy, its theology of mysticism, its 
relations with the state and with the churches 
in both East and West. Book II studies what its 
author calls the dark centuries of the Patri- 
archate's captivity following the fall of Con- 
stantinople. Almost half of this second part is 
devoted to the relations of the Orthodox Church 
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with other churches: Roman, Anglican, Lu- 
theran, Calvinist and Russian—material, much 
_of it new, which in this day of ecumenism is 
especially timely. Unfortunately, the author says 
little on the relations of the Orthodox Greeks 
with the non-European Orthodox Christians of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

In this scholarly and sympathetic study Sir 
Steven Runciman finds the Great Church 
steadily losing its spiritual and intellectual vigor 
after the Sultans took over the throne of the 
Caesars. The Church, for more than a thousand 
years the partner of the Orthodox State, was 
"very much alive right up to the last days of 
independent Byzantium." Its hierarchy could 
concentrate on the things which were Caesar's. 
Under the Ottomans the Patriarchs became lay 
rulers but rulers of "a state within a state de- 
pending for its existence on the uncertain good 
will of an alien and infidel overlord." The great 
achievement of the Patriarchate according to 
the author was that "in spite of humiliation and 
poverty and disdain the church endured and 
endures as a great spiritual force." 

Professor Atiya deals with Christian Churches 
which, with the possible exception of the 
Ethiopian Church, at no time shared partnership 
with a Christian state. He limits his study to the 
ecclesiastical bodies “which are neither Roman 
nor Greek,” the churches which Adrian For- 
tescue called in his classic work on Eastern 
Christianity “The Lesser Eastern Churches”: 
Coptic, Abyssinian, Jacobite, Nestorian, Mala- 
bar and Armenian. To this list Professor Atiya 
has added the Maronite Church which, although 
united with Rome, was included because of "the 
purely Eastern origin of Maronite Christianity.” 
There is also a short chapter on the “Vanished 
Churches” of Carthage, Cyrenaica and Nubia. 
One wishes that Professor Atiya had included 
in this useful volume the Syrian Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, making it another exception since 
it is the most important and influential Chris- 
tian Arab church in the “East” today. 

In his preface Professor Atiya explains that 
his primary aim in writing this book has been 
to survey briefly “the story of each church from 
its foundations until approximately our own 
times.” He has succeeded admirably in this goal 
even though there is, in the opinion of this 
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reviewer, an imbalance in the space devoted to 
ancient and modern times. The most detailed 
account, one-third of the book, and clearly its 
greatest contribution, is that which covers 
Alexandrine Christianity—Coptic (133 pages) 
and Ethiopian (21 pages). More than half of 
the volume is devoted to the better known pre- 
Islamic period while less than one-fifth of its 
486 pages deal with the history of these 
churches since 1800. Very little (less than one- 
tenth of the book) is on “our own times” which 
this reviewer would count as twentieth century 
developments. 

Since we are concerned with more than seven 
histories here, I should like to limit my critique 
to a brief comment on the history with which 
I am most familiar: Nestorian history since 
1800, to which Professor Atiya has devoted 
more space than he has to that of any other 
community for the same period with the excep- 
tion of the Copts. 

In his account Professor Atiya has honored 
me by calling my work a “significant book” (p. 
286) even though he has not referred to me 
anywhere by name and has given my book the 
title of my dissertation. It is therefore a little 
embarrassing but also disappointing for me to 
note that on the nineteenth century Nestorian- 
Kurdish relations Professor Atiya’s history has 
not benefitted at all from my researches. He 
unfortunately is not a master of his details here. 
I also humbly feel that a careful reading of even 
my dissertation would have avoided errors of 
both commission and omission which have led 
him into repeating such unhistorical comments 
as: ". . . it was hasty and foolish of the old 
patriarch to drag his people from their tradi- 
tional homestead into the unknown on a wild 
goose chase for independence.” Not a word is 
said about the Patriarch’s own position, mis- 
taken as it admittedly was; instead, the Prelate's 
actions are found to be “criminal and insane” 
and for them he “had to pay the price of his 
folly.” 

A reading of the galley proofs with a viéw to 
the changes of the past decade might have 
avoided a few minor mistakes. The seat of the 
Jacobite patriarch is given as Homs (p. 212) 
instead of Damascus, while Mosul instead of 
Baghdad is mentigned as the residence of the 
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Chaklean Patriarch who, we are told, "holds a 

seat... in the Senate of Iraq” (p. 279n). 
~ A valuable chapter of each history deals with 
“faith and culture" The book begins with a 
collection of seven maps and ends with nineteen 
well produced plates of monastaries, chapels 
and works of art. The bibliography is made up 
of a select list of works on general histories 
and collections, dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
patrology, atlases and maps. There is also a vast 
bibliography made up of hundreds of sources 
cited by the author, which is "hidden" in his 
comprehensive footnotes. 

The sparse but steadily growing bibliography 
on the Christian communities of the Muslim 
world is certainly enriched by the addition of 
these two valuable volumes. 


A JOHN JOSEPH is professor of history at Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


A MEDITERRANEAN SOCIETY: THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES OF THE ARAB WORLD IN 
THE DOCUMENTS OF THE CAIRO GENIZA. 
Vol. I—ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS, by S. D. 
Goitein. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1967. 550 pages. 
Maps. Illus. $12.95. 


Reviewed by Aziz S. Atiya 

This is the first of three monumental volumes 
intended to provide Near Eastern scholars with 
a comprehensive study on the life and works of 
the Jews in the Arab world during the High 
Middle Ages, that is, roughly from the middle 
of the tenth to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury of our era. The subject matter of the work 
is primarily, though not altogether, derived 


from the famous but hitherto sparsely explored: 


Cairo Geniza collection of documents now pre- 
served in numerous manuscript depositories in 
Europe and America. 

Although the author declares that he accom- 
plished his research in this field as a historian 
and a philologist rather than an “expounder of 
socio-economic and political history,” it is evi- 
dent*from the context that the present volume 
is pre-eminently concerned with the economic 
activities of the Jews living in the countries of 
the Mediterranean basin at the time, Neverthe- 
less, we must remember that the author is ad- 
mirably equipped with a cgmbination of that 
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linguistic knowledge so crucial for this particu- 
lar study. His unusual facility in handling both 
the Hebrew and the Arabic sources of the 
period is an inevitable prerequisite for the ful- 
fillment of a difficult but very profitable schol- 
arly task which he has set as a goal in the 
production of an important book. 

The Cairo Geniza Collection was discovered 
in 1890 by antique dealers and a little later by 
a number of scholars. It consisted of tremendous 
masses of documents entombed in a special 
Chamber in the Jewish Synagogue of Old Cairo. 
These were buried there at random simply to 
avoid abuse of the name of God with which 
they were inscribed. The collection ranks among 
the most significant ever found in the Middle 
East. Transcribed in Hebrew characters, the 
texts of the documents themselves are in Arabic, 
save of course any Biblical or religious material. 
The fantastic estimate of a quarter of million 
documents has been made of its contents, but 
the author used for the purpose of his study 
only some 10,000 items and regarded the major 
part of the remainder as fragmentary and of 
limited value. The multitudes of subjects repre- 
sented in these documents, to quote only a few, 
comprise court decisions, legal deeds, marriage 
contracts, divorce bills, wills, all manner of com- 
mercial transactions, accounts, market price lists, 
circulars, statutes, juridical consultations or re- 
sponsa, correspondence of the most variegated 
type, and even works of literary and poetic en- 
deavor besides religious material. It is no 
wonder that Dr. Goitein found here an ocean 
of original sources which he deftly used in the 
composition of a highly interesting work. 

This volume consists of an Introduction and 
four Chapters. The Introduction sums up the 
bewildering story of the Geniza Collection and 
the stages of its discovery together with a gen- 
eral analysis of its contents. In spite of its very 
great importance, it is doubtful whether the 
author’s description of it as “unique” is justi- 
fiable. There are still other formidable collec- 
tions of which we may signal a couple by way 
of example. The archives of the High Islamic 
Court (al-Mahkamah al-Shar'iyyah) in Egypt 
constitute another documentary repository, and 
in recent years we have signalled the Mt. Sinai 
Arabic scrolls dating from Fatimid times (cf. 
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The Arabic Manuscripts of Mt. Sinai, published 
by the Johns Hopkins University Press in 1955, 
pp. 26-80). 

The author follows his illuminating introduc- 
tion by a historical survey of the years 969-1250 
as a background to the subsequent analytical 
chapters embodying the fruit of his patient 
labors in the dispersed Geniza sources. He deals 
in the second chapter with the working people 
including craftsmen, wage earners and other 
social classes connected with industry, agricul- 
ture and fisheries. He further discusses the pro- 
fessions practiced by women and the subject of 
slaves, both masculine and feminine. The next 
chapter on the world of commerce and finance 
enriches our hazy knowledge of that period 
about business and businessmen, their varied 
types of companies and commenda, their pro- 
cedures and practices as well as the commodi- 
ties, trade routes, prices and many facets of 
medieval finance and banking. In spite of the 
interesting outlay of each item, the feeling pre- 
vails throughout that more could have been 
said. Serious shortage is sensed in regard to 
commodities where Wilhelm Heyd's systema- 
tized lists (Histoire du Commerce du Levant au 
Moyen Age, II, 553-711) still remain unsur- 
passed. The final chapter of the book probes into 
the fascinating sphere of early “Travel and Sea- 
faring." Here, the Geniza documents shed con- 
siderable light on that phase of medieval way- 
faring. The author has evidently found it 
necessary to employ additional aids to elucidate 
his themes. He has made the significant state- 
ment (p. 309) that he had collected references 
to 148 types of boats plying the Mediterranean, 
though he quoted only few. I wonder, however, 
whether he is aware of H. Kindermann's thesis 
entitled “Schiff im Arabischen,” which is largely 
based on the Berlin manuscript of al-Nuwayri 
al-Iskandarani’s fourteenth century “Kitab al- 
Ilmán" comprising the fullest record of medi- 
eval seacraft and seafaring in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere. Since the appearance of both 
Kindemann’s work and Goitein’s, I have edited 
the first two volumes of the said manuscript in 
the Osmania Series published at Hyderabad; 
and it is hoped that they may serve in supple- 
menting the distinguished authors present 
chapter with further and indeed much needed 
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data in a rare field. 

'The book ends with a set of four appendices 
where the author deals essentially with the peri- 
pheral but valuable subjects of chronology, 
nomenclature, Islamic numismatics and indus- 
trial partnerships. Though succinct, his refer- 
ences to coins, weights and measures as well as 
the exchange rates of gold and silver ought to 
be of particular use to scholars who have no 
access to Arabic sources. 

The appendices are followed by copious foot- 
notes which should have appeared in their 
proper places at the foot of each respective page 
of the book. It is very strange that such a joint 
project between two great institutions such as 
Berkeley and UCLA should adopt this unaccep- 
table and inconvenient mode of publishing a 
work of that importance. The structure of the 
book in so many sub-divisions of each chapter 
has rendered reference to the footnotes all the 
more difficult, vexatious and time consuming. 
I am certain that the author and all serious 
scholars will share my candid protest against 
this unworthy and uncivilized method of dump- 
ing the footnotes at the end of a book of this 
description. Economy, which is probably the 
sole reason, cannot justify this action from such 
a self-respecting house as the University of 
California Press. 

Criticisms of the work itself, which by no 
means minimize its value as a contribution to 
Near Eastern scholarship, may be viewed under 
two categories: one major and another minor. 
The major criticism lies with the author's sys- 
tem of approach to the subject through the 
Geniza sources as a whole, which leaves the 
readers entirely at his mercy. The ideal situation 
might have been to edit the said documents 
with a translation prior to writing the book, or 
at least append the most important selection 
thereof in a supplementary companion volume 
of “Piéces Justificatives.” This would have given 
all serious scholars a fair chance to check on 
any arbitrary verdict by means of direct refer- 
ence to the original sources. Examples of this 
established practice are innumerable. Adolf 
Grohmann consumed years in his Arabic Papyri 
(6 vols.), and so had Étienne Combe with a 
team of collaborators in the Répertoire des In- 
scriptions Arabes (16 vols.), to mention only a 
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couple of instances from among an endless 
stream of scholars and scholarly literature. — 


On the side of minor critique, it would seem 
unnecessary to waste valuable space on a whole 
array of minutiae which can be made available 
to the author's attention at his pleasure. 


By way of desiderata, may I be permitted to 
note the following? Citation of the 'arzf (p. 84) 
as the head of the market police opens the road 
to the massive isha literature and the muhtasib 
in charge of market economic ethics in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The subject is worthy of an inquiry. 
The duties of the bride-comber (p. 127) —the 
Arabic al-Mashtah—extend to the physical and 
mental preparation of a bride to wedded life 
amongst other things. The identification of 
Fustat with Old Cairo (passim.) is doubtful 
and misleading. The introduction of paper with 
its types (pp. 81, 112) needs elaboration and 
chronological precision. The subject of money 
borrowing (p. 170) might well lead to the 
discussion of medieval usury on which the 
author is tacit. Is the term "thick pen" in the 
Geniza documents identical with al-Qalam al- 
Jalzl? If so, then the translation should be cor- 
rected. The subject of trade routes (p. 313) 
needs systematization in the light of the Geniza 
materials, and a projected map of the maritime 
and caravan routes would be appreciated. The 
map of medieval Egypt calls for careful scrutiny 
on place names and where they should be in- 
setted by the cartographer. The omission of 
diacritical marks from Arabic words in exten- 
sive parts of the text is bad. 


On the whole, it must be admitted that this 
book is a welcome addition for the comprehen- 
sion of the position of the Jews in the Islamic 
world of the High Middle Ages. The author 
states that he traced in the Geniza records Jews 
living in some eighty Egyptian towns and vil- 
lages. They had led a wholesome life side by side 
with their native Christian and Muslim com- 
patriots and their contribution to the Arab 
commonwealth was undisturbed by serious 
differences. 


A Aziz S. ATIYA recently retired from the admin- 
istration of the Middle East Center to assume the 
title of Distinguished Professor of History in the 
University of Utah. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
DIPLOMATIC PAPERS. 1945. Vol. VIII. THE NEAR 
EAST AND AFRICA, edited by The Historical Office, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, The Department of State. 
Department of State Publication no. 8427. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: USGPO, 1969. 1,201 pages. $6.50. 


This volume of Foreign Relations, related to the 
Near East and Africa, is most interesting for the 
documentation which it contains relative to United 
States policy and its development in the period prior 
to and immediately following World War II. This 
is particularly true in the instance of Greece, Iran, 
Palestine and Turkey, to say nothing of policy rela- 
tive to the Arab world. The tragic story of Greece 
in this period is well characterized, with the devel- 
opments which ultimately led to the later guerrilla 
warfare and the advent of the Truman Doctrine. The 
section dealing with Turkey, which must be read in 


connection with the Yalta and Potsdam documents, ' 


throws much light on 1) the American attitude 
toward the Soviet demands for revision of the régime 
of the Turkish relations; 2) the Lend-Lease Agree- 
ment between the United States and Turkey; 3) the 
Turkish interest in increasing trade with the United 
States and securing an industrial development loan; 
and 4) Anglo-American discussions regarding a 
possible joint support purchase program in Turkey. 
Of special interest is the development of policy con- 
cerning the Straits, and the documents clearly reflect 
the step-by-step elaboration of American policy 
leading up to the enunciation of the American posi- 
tion of November 2, 1945 and Turkish caution 
concerning possible “internationalization” or “neu- 


traliaztion” of the Straits and concern over Soviet. 


pressures which were consistently exerted against 


Turkey. The pressures on Greece and Turkey, to say ` 


nothing of Iran, were to lead to an enduring Ameri- 


can politico-strategic interest in the Eastern Medi- : 


terranean. The papers regarding the Palestine problem 
are especially important to any understanding of 
later American policy, and they reflect the basic 
domestic pressures and considerations which helped 
to shape American policy then and in later years. 
Similarly American policy concerning Lebanon and 
Syria is thoroughly outlined, and it is interesting «o 
note the Syrian interest at the time in American 
military assistance. In light of its later development, 
students will be interested to note the American 
concern over the needs of Saudi Arabia for finuncial 
assistance. In connection with the Palestine and the 
Turkish problem, attention may also be called to 
Volume V of the 1946 Foreign Relations, which 
contains selections of documents on displaced per- 
sons and on inland waterways (the Danube River), 
which have their ramifications on Middle Eastern 
issues. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. ẹ 
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IMPACT OF U. S. TECHNICAL AID ON THE RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF IRAN, by Gholam H. Kazem- 
ian. New York: Gaus, 1968. 129 pages. Bibl. 
$6.00. 


This book is a useful addition to the relatively 
limited number of published studies attempting an 
evaluation of the US foreign aid program to Iran 
in general, and of its impact on the development 
of the agricultural and rural conditions there in 
particular. 

Realizing the complex nature of the developmental 
process and the inevitable impact and interdepen- 
dence of the changes and innovations brought about 
in the country, the author has tried to determine 
the róle of US aid through an examination and 
description of the development of the Point IV 
program, the AID technical projects, the Near East 
Foundation activities, and the technical assistance 
rendered by the Utah State University. In most cases, 
he has attempted to analyze these efforts against the 
background of existing social, political and economic 
forces in Iran and the reform and development 
programs initiated by the Iranian government. How- 
ever, in view of the inherent complexities of an 
evaluation of this nature and the relative lack of 
statistical data, Dr. Kazemian has ruled out the use 
of any systematic and scientific evaluation technique, 
and felt obliged to present his study "in the form of 
discussion and analysis of past performances as they 
have been reported by neutral observers . . ." or 
government officials. 

It is contended that in the absence of well defined 
criteria, any attempt to evaluate the technical assist- 
ance program should include an assessment of the 
internal social and political stability of the host 
country; it should examine the intangible as well as 
the tangible results. According to this study, the 
agricultural extension program has been the most 
successful and enduring tangible result of US aid 
. to agriculture and rural development in Iran. The 
determination of the intangible results are more 
difficult, Perhaps the most significant intangible ac- 
complishment is the creation of a cadre of experi- 
enced technicians and administrators who are now 
capable of bringing the benefits of modernization 
and agricultural technology to the farm and the 
village. 

An interesting index for assessing such intangible 
results might be established by ascertaining whether 
or not these same technicians or administrators have 
been instrumental in the development and admin- 
istration of the recent reform programs in Iran. 


A A. HOSSEIN FARIS, The American University, 
Washington, D. C. 


A MODERN PERSIAN PROSE READER, by Hassan 
Kamshad. Cambridge, England: The University 
Press, 1968. viii + 249 pages. 75s or $9.50. 


In 1966, -Professor Kamshad, of Tehran Univer- 
sity. published Modern Persian Prose Literature, 
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perhaps the most significant study of its kind in 
English since E. G. Browne's A Literary Histosy of 
Persia. A Modern Persian Prose Reader is intended 
as a companion to Professor Kamshad's first volume, 
(Middle East Journal Vol. 21, No. 1). It includes 
extracts in the original Persian from the imaginative 
prose of eighteen writers considered by the author 
to be the most important contributors to this form 
of literature during the last hundred years. The se- 
lections are from twenty-six different novels and 
pamphlets ranging from K#tabcha-yi Ghaybi by Mirza 
Malkom Khan (1859) to Shubar-t Ahi Khanum 
by ‘Alt Muhammed Afghani (1961). There is a 
well written, concise biographical and literary intro- 
duction to the selection from each author. 

Nearly half of the book consists of a carefully 
selected glossary in which difficult words, slang, and 
idiomatic expressions are translated into English. 
Another very useful feature is the original spelling, 
in footnotes, of all foreign words now absorbed in 
the Persian language and found in the texts. 

The selections, as the author points out in the 
preface, “are intended to familiarize the foreign stu- 
dent with both the main trends and the style of the 
writings” of the last hundred years. Teachers of 
Persian language will also find this reader an excel- 
lent aid. The wide exposure which it deserves may, 
however, be curtailed by the price demanded. Pro- 
fessor Kamshad is to be congratulated for making 
available this fine volume. 


A A. ALBERT KUDSI-ZADEH, Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity. 


MUSLIM EDUCATION AND THE SCHOLAR’S SOCIAL 
STATUS UP TO THE STH CENTURY MUSLIM ERA 
IN THE LIGHT OF TA'RIKH BAGHDAD, by Munir- 
ud-Din Ahmed. Zurich: Verlag Der Islam, 1968. 
vii -+ 254 pages. Bibl. Index. DM 25.00. 


This is not a comprehensive book on medieval 
Muslim education, but a thesis based on material 
from Taribb Baghdad. This famous collection of ` 
data about the scholars was compiled by al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi who died about 1070 A.D. The contents 
are limited because al-Khatib wrote almost exclu- 
sively about authorities on al-Hadith who were 
associated with Baghdad rather than other places at 
a time before the madrasah system of secondary 
education became popular. 

Mr. Ahmed cites many references, but does not 
attempt to include much supplementary materials in 
his footnotes. His principal contributions consist in 
a biography of al-Khatib, a description of the gather- 
ings called al-manazarah and al-mudbdkarah, his 
passage about the way in which the scholars travelled 
about to study the Hadith, and the light whch he 
throws on the way in which the students lived and 
enjoyed the fatherly care of their teachers. 

Although the thesis omits material about the poets 
and government secretaries and deals only indirectly 
with scholars of subjects other than the Hadith, the 
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facts which are derived from Te'rikh Baghdad are 
clearty presented and add to our knowledge of the 
devoted scholars who spent their lives in seeking 
and imparting learning in medieval times. 


A BAYARD DODGE, Princeton, New Jersey. 


1948 A JERUSALEM: UN DRAPEAU FLOTTAIT SUR 
LA LIGNE DE FEU, by Jacques de Reynier. Boudry 
(Neuchátel): Editions de la Baconniére, 1969. 
224 pages. FS 13.50. 


In this book M. de Reynier gives an absorbing 
first-hand account of the mission of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross in wartime Palestine, 
between January 1948 and July 1949. The eighteen 
members of the mission, of which he was head, all 
Swiss citizens, men and women, lived in constant 
danger of their lives. They were daily exposed to 
fire from the Jewish and Arab forces which were 
contending for possession not only of Jerusalem, 
where the Red Cross personnel had their head- 
quarters, but of the whole country. 

M. de Reynier's story of how he and his colleagues 
catried out their humanitarian tasks under conditions 
of great difficulty is filled with personal experiences 
which reveal very clearly the courage and dedication 
of the doctors and nurses who formed his group. 
Incidents such as the Dayr Yasin massacre and the 
assassination. of Count Bernadotte are described in 
authoritative terms and no punches are pulled in 
relating the intransigence of the two parties to the 
conflict. Considering the circumstances, the achieve- 
ments of the Red Cross Mission, in ministering to 
the wounded, in visiting prisoners of war, and in 
locating, feeding, and otherwise assisting in these 
pre-UNRWA days, thousands of refugees, are truly 
remarkable. In brief, the book represents a useful 
contribution to the literature of the Palestine War. 


A EVAN M. WILSON, Washington, D. C. 


OUR MAN IN DAMASCUS: THE STORY OF ELIE 
COHN, ISRAEL'S GREATEST SPy, by Eli Ben-Hanan. 
New York: Crown, 1969. 192 pages. $4.95. 


This is a popular account of the life of Elie Cohn, 
a Jew born in Egypt who emigrated to Israel and 
later, under the name of Kamal Amin Thabit, had 
a two year spy career in Damascus, Syria—a career 
which ended in his execution in Marjah Square in 
Damascus in mid-1965. To be sure, Kamal Thabit 
had many friends in Amin al-Hafiz's inner circle, 
but it is hard to believe, despite the conclusions of 
this book, that the information Thabit obtained for 
Israel was worth the personal risks involved. 

Written for an Israeli audience, this book is of 
only momentary appeal. For the students of the 
Middle East, the sole worth of this tome lies in the 
themes used by the author to move his Israeli audi- 
ence, to make a national hero out of Cohn and to 
degenerate the Syrian Ba'th régime. One such theme 
is religion: it is often pointed out how easy it was 
for Cohn to pose as a Muslim and how simple it was 
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for Cohn to use the Islamic faith to achieve desired 
espionage goals—all these points are intended, it 
seems, to leave the reader with the impression that 
the Jewish faith is somehow superior to its fellow 
monotheism. 


A MICHAEL H. VAN DUSEN, Washington, D, C. 


RIVER WITHOUT BRIDGES: A STUDY OF THE Exo- 
DUS OF THE 1967 PALESTINE ARAB REFUGEES, 
by Peter Dodd and Halim Barakat. Monograph 
Series No. 10. Beirut, Lebanon: The Institute for 
Palestine Studies, 1969. xii + 64 pages. Illustrated. 
No price indicated. 


Following the 1967 blitzkreig, more than 200,000 
Palestine Arabs crossed the Jordan River to the East 
Bank. This valuable and well written monograph, 
prepared on the basis of sample case studies of 122 
families (about 800 persons), carried out under the 
direction of two sociologists of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, tells something of their story. It 
is the first sampling of the views and attitudes of 
those who became refugees for the first or second 
time. Tables indicate something of the occupation, 
education and income of the refugees, their pre- 
vious status, housing and ownership of land, and 
provide a sampling both of those who sought haven 
in refugee camps and in urban communities, although 
there is to be a further study of the latter groups. 
The sampling indicates that refugees in 1967, as in 
1948, fled because of insecurity (war, bombing, etc.), 
fear of the Israelis, threats to members of families, 
psychological and economic pressures, and destruction 
of homes and villages. It also shows that the vast 
majority of those questioned desired to return to 
their previous homes, but were not allowed to do 
so by the Israeli authorities, who admitted only some 
14,000 out of 175,000 who had submitted applica- 
tions for permits. These are valid data often difficult 
to obtain. Students of the refugee problem are in- 
debted to the authors for making their findings 
available in convenient and understandable form and 
they will surely welcome a further examination of 
the problem. 


A HARRY N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN A HOSTILE ENVIRONMENT: 
THE CRUSADERS’ KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM, by 
Aharon Ben-Ami. Princeton: Princeton University 
rey 1969. viii 4- 188 pages. Maps. Bibl. Index. 

7.50. 


This book adds nothing new to the historian's 
knowledge of the First Crusade or the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. The standard sources, particularly Runci- 
man, are used. In fairness to the author this is not 
his purpose. Professor Ben-Ami is a sociologist and 
is using the history of the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
as an anvil on which to hammer out a theory of 
social change where, "history . . . kept the social 
structure constant while varying the international 
factor." To that end a historical chapter precedes an 
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analytical chapter. Thus the author hopes the reader 
will be able to test the analyses against historical 
fact. 

In using the Kingdom of Jerusalem as an experi- 
ment in historical sociology Professor Ben-Ami sees 
many modern parallels. The problem of an exogen- 
ous society would obviously apply to the modern 
state of Israel. So too would be the case where any 
modern technologically based society has been intro- 
duced into undeveloped societies. In fact the author 
thinks that one can equate modern nationalism and 
religion (both Christian and Islamic), centralization 
now and monarchical centralization then, our modern 
search for charismatic leadership now and the ap- 
pearance of such leaders then. 

The book concludes with nine listed characteristics 
of inter-social systems. While these are not laid down 
as laws, it appears that the author hopes they will be 
used as guidelines in today's world. 


A WILLIAM B. MUNSON is professor of histoty at 
Miami-Dade College, Miami, Florida. 


THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC—EGYPT: ITS PEOPLE, 
Its SOCIETY, Irs CULTURE, edited by Donald N. 
Wilber. New York: Taplinger, 1969. HRAF, 
Survey of World Culmres Vol. 14. 395 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $11.00. 


This book which contains a concise summary of 
Egypt’s geography, history, government, religion, art, 
economics and sociology is based upon the best Eng- 


lish, French and Arabic sources and is expertly syn- 


thesized by Dr. Wilber. A highly usable, up-to-date 
bibliography divided into three sections—sociological, 
political and economic—and an adequate number of 
significant tables plus a workable index complete this 
very useful reference book. 

The author tends to limit himself to being de- 
scriptive rather than analytical, and at times, I wished 
he would speculate a bit about the future. The de- 
tails of the agrarian reform are clearly,and concisely 
presented, but the consequences and implications for 
the future are carefully avoided. What Nasir has 
accomplished is objectively documented, but no at- 
tempt is made to assess the personality of the Presi- 
dent nor to judge the quality of the leaders who 
surround him, and perhaps will succeed him. 

The excellent quality of the book could have been 
improved if the author had written a chapter of 
conclusions and evaluations. Instead, the final chapter 
on domestic and foreign trade ends abruptly with a 
comment on the price system for cotton. 


A ALBERT L. GRAY, JR, is a visiting professor of 
economics at the American University in Cairo. 


UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING, 1946-1967: Doc- 

UMENTS AND COMMENTARY. J. THE MIDDLE 
EAST, by Rosalyn Higgins. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969. xiv -+ 669 pages. Index. 
$15.50. 


This volume, the first of three dealing with United 
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Nations peacekeeping, is devoted quite appropriately 
to UN peacekeeping in the Middle East, for it is in 
this troubled region that the UN has been involved 
most consistently and persistently since its founda- 
tion in 1945. A forthcoming second volume will 
treat of similar activities in Asia—Korea, Indonesia, 
West Irian and Kashmir, and the series will close 
with a consideration of peacekeeping in the Balkans 
(the Greek problem), Cyprus and the Congo. The 
three together should constitute an excellent and even 
indispensable compendium of documents and com- 
mentary on a vital aspect of UN activity. 

Essentially, the present volume is divided into 
four parts, each of which treats of a basic problem in 
peacekeeping in the Middle East: 1) the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO, 
1949-), centering on the Arab-Israeli conflict; 2) 
the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF 1956- 
1967), dealing with the Suez Conflict, of 1956, the 
Arab-Israeli problem, and the June 1967 blitzkrieg; 
3) The United Nations Observer Group in Lebanon 
(UNOGIL, 1958); and 4) The United Nations 
Yemen Observation Mission (UNYOM, 1963-1964). 
Each section of the book represents a separate and 
distinct case study, and each follows the same pat- 
tern, with an introduction to the problem, the en- 
abling resolution in the UN, establishment of the 
agency or mission, constitutional basis and political, 
administrative and military control, relations with 
contributing, host and neighboring states, finance 
and implementation. In each of the sections there 
are annexes with checklists of documents and 
bibliographies. 

The materials presented are basically limited to 
official UN documents and records, largely in order 
to provide a comprehensive survey of UN materials 
on the subject of peacekeeping. While the author is 
fully aware that her story in each case is by no 
means to be found entirely in UN documentation 
and confines the account within definite limits, this 
procedure does prevent her from wandering far afield 
into very controversial fields. The primary aim of 
the commentaries is to link the documentation "so 
as to present the entire story of each operation and 
to clarify points which are not wholly apparent in 
the UN texts" (p. x). The author's commentaries 
provide historical introductions to each UN operation 
in the Middle East and analyze problems in inter- 
national law, but do not serve as a “vehicle for 
editorial opinion.” 

This encyclopedic volume, together with the others 
when they appear, should be on all library reference 
shelves, available to scholars and diplomats alike. It 
will prove invaluable both to students of Middle 
Eastern affairs and to all who are concerned with 
the United Nations, international law and d4nter- 
national relations. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE ARAB WORLD, re- 
vised edition, by William R. Polk. Cambridge: 
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Harvard University Press, 1969. xix -+ 350 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $7.95. 


This is a welcome revision of Professor Polk’s 
volume, originally published in 1965 (see MEJ 19, 
no. 3 {Summer 1965], 370-2). Aside from a new 
introduction, the essential revisions are embodied 
in the last three chapters, which treat American 
policies in the Middle East during the 1960s, the 
national interest, and provide an epilogue concern- 
ing the uncertain future. These new chapters not 
only bring the story through the period of the June 
1967 blitzkrieg and down to the date of publication: 
they provide a well balanced analysis of American 
interest and policy in the Middle East and suggest 
some possible "solutions" of the Arab-Israeli im- 
passe. This is the kind of book which should appeal 
not only to the student, but to the general reader 
who seeks to know more about the Arab world and 
its association with the United States. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


THE WIND FROM THE PLAIN, by Yashar Kemal, 
translated by Thilda Kemal. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1969. 286 pages. $5.95. 


The Wind from the Plain is a poignant story of 
the exodus of Turkish peasants in southern Anatolia, 
The protagonists—Ali, his mother and his wife— 
make the arduous journey from the Taurus moun- 
tains down to the plain in search of work as farm- 
hands in the cotton fields. Theirs is an attempt to 
escape starvation, usury and bondage. They brave 
the cruelties of the terrain and of nature as well as 
as their own dire human entanglements, When they 
arrive, they find no cotton to pick and no jobs. But 
they do not despair, because their journey was a 
triumphant act and their arrival a vindication of the 
indomitable spirit of survival. 

Yashar Kemal, Turkey’s only internationally famous 
novelist, displays his mastery of lyrical narration in 
The Wind from the Plain. The mythology of Turkish 
village life is in full view here, and the depictions 
of desperate poverty never fail in their telling effects. 
The vividness of Yashar Kemal’s fiction borders on 
cinéma vérités best specimens. Regrettably, his prin- 
cipal characters lack psychological depth for all their 
color and cogency. 

À splendid saga of suffering and survival, in the 
best tradition of The Grapes of Wrath, Yashar 
Kemal's The Wind from the Plain is a forceful testi- 
monial to the fortitude of the Anatolian peasant beset 
by nature’s injustice and man’s inequities. 

A TALAT SAIT HALMAN is a Turkish poet, critic 
and translator. He teaches Turkish language and 
literature at Princeton University and New York 
University. 
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National Commitments. Senate Report No. 91-129. 
Calendar No. 118. April 16, 1969. 91st Congress, 
Ist Session. Washington: USGPO, 1969. 44 pp. 
Among other things, covers commitments in the 
Middle East (pp. 26-27). 

Report and Accounts, 1968. Compagnie Financiere de 
Suez et l'Union Parstenne. London: Suez Finance 
Company, 1969. 68 pages. No price indicated. 

A Select Chronology and Background Documents 
Relating to the Middle East. (First revised edition). 
Committee on Foreign Relations. United States 
Senate. 91st Congress, Ist Session. May 1969. 
Washington: USGPO, 1969. 287 pages. Originally 
published in 1967, this useful collection begins 
with the Truman Doctrine (1947) and closes 
with King Husayn's statement of April 10, 1969. 
The chronology covers the period of April 1946- 
April 1969. 

Selected Documents of the International Petroleum 
Industry. Ed. by Nameer Ali Jawdet. Vienna: 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
1968. 401 pages. No price indicated. 


General 


ARAMCO 1968: A review of operations. By the 
Arabian American Oil Company. Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia; ARAMCO, 1969. 32 pages. Excellent 
description of operations, with statistical data and 
illustrations. 

Islam and Imperialism in Senegal: Sine-Saloum, 1847- 
1914, By Martin A. Klein. Stanford: Hoover In- 
stitution, 1968. xvi +- 285 pages. Maps. $7.95. 

Ländliche Siedlungen im Südlichen Inneranatolien 
in den Letzten Vierbundert Jahren. Nol 46. By 
Wolf-Dieter Hiitteroth. Göttingen: Göttinger Geo- 
graphische Abhandlungen, 1968. 215 pages. Bibl. 
Maps. Illus. No price indicated. 

La Loi des Successions les Communautes non- 
Mahometanes. Tt. by E. Jarwan. Milan: Giuffre, 
1968. 34 pages. No price indicated. 

Modernisation de l'agriculture et rapports villes- 
campagne. By Colloque de géographie Maghrébine. 
Tunis 5-7 octobre 1967. Tunis: Centre d'études 
et de recherches economiques et sociales, 1968. 
319 pages. Tables. No price indicated. 

The Nature of Nomadism: A comparative study of 
pastoral migrations in southwestern Asia and north- 
ern Africa. By Douglas L. Johnson. Chicago: 
Department of Geography University of Chicago, 
1969. viii -+ 176 pages. Bibl. Research Paper no. 
118. No price indicated. 

Tbe Privilege of Man: A tbeme in Judaism, Islam: 
and Christianity. By Kenneth Cragg. London: 
Athlone and New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. 
xii + 208 pages. $5.95. 

Social Security and the Social Security Law. By Sadek 
M. El-Said. Baghdad: Al-Maref Press, 1968. 344 
pages. No price indicated. In Arabic. 
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Sir: 

We wish to refer to an article published in 
the Autumn 1968 issue of The Middle East 
Journal under the signature of Mr. Charles O. 
Cecil giving his personal appreciation on the 
Second Edition of our WHO'S WHO IN THE 
ARAB WORLD 1967-1968 published by Les 
Editions Publitec of Beirut, Lebanon. We have 
just received the above article that you were 
kind enough to send us. 

We have no doubt in our mind that your 
publication of Mr. Cecil's article in your Journal 
was done in good faith and in strict line with 
your sense of objectivity and it is precisely on 
this same sense of objectivity that we are now 
appealing in addressing this letter to you in the 
hope that you will see your way to have it pub- 
lished in the next issue of The Middle East 
Journal. 

To start with, we wish to make it quite clear 
that it has never been our pretention to present 
our WHO'S WHO IN THE ARAB WORLD 
as a book nearing perfection and free from the 
inevitable typographical errors which are not 
uncommon to the most reliable publications. To 
illustrate this last point, may we draw attention 
to the fact that even in his short article of 20 
lines, Mr. Cecil has failed to correct at least one 
typographical error, whereby the name of our 
editor Mr. Gabriel BUSTROS was mutilated to 
read BUTROS. 

However, and to revert to a more serious 
subject, we would like to refer to Mr. Cecil's 
comments regarding the accuracy of the bio- 
graphic entries of our book. Here again we 
would point out that there are obvious hazards 
in the compilation of any biographical diction- 
ary owing to the lengthy period of time in- 


volved in the preparation of such a publication. 
These hazards are generally tacitly accepted by 
both the reader and the editor as in the case of 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica which gives every 
buyer the right to send up to 100 queries in the 
form of an enquiry-bulletin seeking either 
clarification or rectification of any text pub- 
lished in the Encyclopaedia. Furthermore, and 
to illustrate the frequency of such hazards, may 
we refer Mr. Cecil to page 625 of the Inter- 
national Who’s Who published in London by 
Europa Publications where the biographic 
Sketch of Karim BELKACEM appears under 
his first name of Karim and not under his family 
name of BELKACEM as it should normally be. 
Many other instances could be mentioned and 
last but not least is the case of the 1968-1969 
issue of Who's Who in America where the 
name of the late Abdel Salam Aref (deceased in 
1965 and succeeded since by his brother Abdul 
Rahman Aref and more recently by Ahmad 
Hassan Al Bakr) still appears as the President 
of the Republic of Iraq. Furthermore, the 1969 
edition of The International Year Book and 
Statemen’s Who's Who edited by Burke's 
Peerage Ltd. in London shows General Ibrahim 
Abboud as the Prime Minister and Commander 
in Chief of Sudan although he lost his position 
and titles in 1966. 


We note that Mr. Cecil considers himself as 
an expert in transliteration and spells Kuwait 
as KUWAYT contrary to the official spelling 
adopted by the Ministry of Information of the 
State of Kuwait. Mr. Cecil also ventures to spell 
the name of King Hussein of Jordan as HU- 
SAYN contrary to the normal spelling of 
Hussein or Hussain by newspapers in the Arab 
World, in Englgnd and the U.S.A. We do not 
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pretend to deny Mr. Cecil the right to spell 
Arab names in the way he sees fit, after all Sir 
Winston Churchill did create a precedent when 
he spelled Sudan as Soudan although the 
Foreign Office of Her Britannic Majesty always 
refers to it as Sudan. 


On the other hand, Mr. Cecil refers to the 


series of summary articles which precedes the 


biographic sketches as well as the biographic 
entries as having “been compiled from hearsay, 
old diplomatic lists and hazy recollections.” Just 
for the sake of good record we wish to mention 
here some of our sources, namely: 


a. The International Monetary Fund's Bulletins 

b. United Nations’ Directory 

c. World Bank’s Bulletins 

d. United Nations’ Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation 

e. Specialized Studies of the United Nations’ In- 
formation Center 


f. Officia] Statistics of the Ministries of Commerce, 
Information and Mineral Resources of the re- 
spective Arab Countries reviewed in WHO'S 
WHO IN THE ARAB WORLD. 


Mr. Cecil appears to be worried at not finding 


"Sharif Abdel Hamid SHARAF's biographic 


sketch in the Jordanian section of our book, 
we have pleasure in referring him to page 410 
where he will find it under CHARAF. May we 
also refer him to pages 213-214 and 950-953 
for the Crude Oil Production of U.A.R. and 
Algeria. 

To close this subject we wish to emphasize 
the fact that, like any other publication of its 
kind, our WHO'S WHO IN THE ARAB 
WORLD has made the subject of various com- 
mentaries by respected critics, partly critical but 
mostly praiseworthy ("Le Monde Diploma- 
tique" Paris, July 14, 1968, "Revue de l'Asso- 
ciation Française des Relations Publiques" No 
37, summer 1968, Mr. David Rockefeller's letter 
dated November 7, 1968, etc. .. .) but never to 
our recollection has any conscientious critic ever 
venturetl to recommend that a volume should 
be “assiduously avoided" thus showing Mr. 
Cecils utter partiality towards the editors of 
WHO'S WHO IN THE ARAB WORLD and 
his misleading attitude towards the readers of 
a serious publication such as ghe Middle East 
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Journal sponsored by a trusted organization 
such as the Middle East Institute. 


CHARLES G. GEDEON 
President, Publitec Publications 


Sir: 

l regret that my review of Mr. Ludwig 
Adamec's study, Afghanistan 1900-1923: A 
Diplomatic History, has caused chagrin to the 
author, prompting him to write the reply 
printed in the Winter, 1969 issue of your 
Journal. The offensive tone of Mr. Adamec's 
letter is especially surprising since my review 
of his book was a favorable one. Not only did 
I enumerate and focus upon the contributions 
he has made, but I also wrote that he has made 
“excellent use of some of the newly available 
British, Indian and German archival materials.” 
Mr. Adamec seems to have regarded these posi- 
tive assessments as mere “kind words” and in 
his reply has concentrated on a few points where 
I take exception with him. Underlying and con- 
necting these few points was my view that if 
the author had intended to write an over-all 
diplomatic history of Afghanistan he should not 
have confined his work to the Anglo-Indian and 
German perspectives alone. Russian, Soviet, 
Turkish and Persian perspectives were equally 
important in shaping Afghan foreign policy 
objectives and their execution, especially after 
1919. Mr. Adamec has chosen to see each issue 
as a separate one, and J will try to deal with 
them on that basis. 

A. The issue of whether the author's knowl- 
edge of Russian was adequate to use published 
Russian and Soviet documents and studies was 
raised by the author himself, who both in his 
dissertation and book cites only five Soviet 
general surveys and short outlines as represen- 
tative of works relevant to this study. I do not 
think these do justice either to Russian or to 
Soviet scholarship, since the time when one 
could dismiss Russian, Soviet or, for that matter, 
Marxist scholarship out of hand is gone. Of the 
Soviet surveys in question, that of Dvoryankov 
has only twelve pages relevant to the history of 
the period (1880-1923). Another has little jo 
do with the diplomatic history. A third one, the 
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study of Masson and Romodin, is an excellent 
sutvey. Mr. Adamec cites it both in his disserta- 
tion and his book as a one-volume work pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1964. However, it consists 
of two volumes. The volume he cites deals with 
the historical evolution of Afghanistan before 
the 16th century. It is the second volume, pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1965, that deals with the 
period the author covers in his book. None of 
the works cited, contrary to Mr. Adamec’s asser- 
tion, is "difficult to obtain." 


To my query as to whether he was able to 
use collections of Russian documents and 
studies published in Czarist and later Soviet 
Russia and Central Asia, the author, instead of 
a direct reply, has written that I "would be 
surprised how much of this type of material" he 
has found in the archives of India, England, 
Germany and the USA. I do not question that 
the author has consulted the translated enclo- 
sures of Russian, or even Afghan, press items, 
and translations of important speeches and in- 
terviews that are found in various archives. 
Everyone who has done a minimum amount of 
research in the British Museum, India Office, or 
the Public Record Office knows about such en- 
closures, and quotations from Golos Moskvi, 
Novoe Vremya, Viedomosti, and other period- 
icals and newspapers. One may, but does not 
have to, consult the National Archives of India 
(see p. 230, note 25) in order to know of the 
existence of an interview—or to obtain authen- 
tic and accurate information about its contents 
—given by Barakatullah to Izvestia when the 
entire text of that interview is readily available 
and information about it is already at hand in 
various works. The question that I did raise, and 
with which Mr. Adamec did not concern him- 
self in his reply, had rather to do with whether 
in dealing with Abdur Rahman’s foreign poli- 
cies or, later, the Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907 and Anglo-Russian wartime relations and 
agreements relating to Afghanistan, a diplo- 
matic historian, knowing Russian, could bypass 
Czarist Russia’s Foreign Ministry documentary 
collection: Afganskoe Razgranichenie: Perego- 
vory mezbdu Rossiei i Velikobritantet 1872- 
1885 (St. Petersburg 1886), or archival materials 
peblished in Krasnit Arkiv and related to Cen- 
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tral Asia and Afghanistan (vol 3 (no. 10), 
1925, XX (1927), XXXIV (1929), etc., or 
Siniaiia Kniga (Moscow, 1918), which pro- 
vides Czarist consular reports from India deal- 
ing with the period 1914-1916. How, asks Mr. 
Adamec, would the use of such sources have 
enhanced his book? My space is limited, so I 
will provide just one small example. The author 
gives two pages (pp. 101-103 to the British 
reaction to Siraj al-Akhbar. He does not deal 
with Czarist Russian reaction at all. SzmiaW a 
Kniga, among others, could have provided this 
dimension. (The paper was banned in Central 
Asia.) In his treatment of the Niedermayer- 
Hentig mission, as well as of the Third Anglo- 
Afghan War, he fails not only to consider Rus- 


sian reaction to them but also Soviet scholarship 


and its interpretation of these events. 


As to documents, Mr. Adamec writes that he 
“has examined published documents on foreign 
relations including those of Czarist Russia and 
the Soviet Union up to 1941,” and as evidence 
cites his reliance on two works, one in German 
and the other in English: Otto Hoetzch’s col- 
lection of Russian documents (which inciden- 
tally consists not of one but of eight volumes 
and was published in Berlin not in 1934 but in 
1931-26), and Jane Degras' three-volume Soviet 
Documents on Foreign Policy, published not in 


1948 but 1951-1953. (The author has evidently: 


confused them with Degras’ one-volume Calen- 
dar of Soviet Documents, published in 1948.) 

The author has challenged me to tell what 
specific books and materials he has missed. 
Again space requirements limit my response 
here. Aside from Kliuchnikov and Sabanin I 
will mention only a few others. (For secondary 
materials and monographic studies he can con- 
sult Kukhtina's Bibliografia Afganistana.) Be- 
tween 1957 and 1964 alone the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry has published nine volumes of docu- 
ments (Dokumenty vneshnei politiki SSSR.) 
which are easily available and include docu- 
ments dealing with Soviet-Afghan and Afghan- 
Bukharan relations between 1919-1923. Some 
of them are on the subject of the relations of 
Amanullah and the Basmachis. The full texts of 
many of the documents dealing with Soviet- 
Afghan relations, especially those dealing with 
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Bukhara, appear for the first time. There are 
also documents which have not previously been 
published. On Amanullah's relations and corre- 
spondence with the Emir of Bukhara in 1919- 
1920 and the Soviet reaction to them the author 
could have consulted Mashitskii’s “Materialy 
po istorii bukharskoi Revoliutsii.” There are 
many works that contain relevant archival ma- 
terials, a list of which I will be happy to send 
to the author, or any interested reader. 

B. I had expressed my surprise that Mr. 
Adamec, both in his dissertation and in his 
book, did not deal with the Basmachi move- 
ment as Amanullah’s relations with the Bas- 
machis and their impact on the Soviet-Afghan 
and Afghan-British relations was significant. 
For a reply the author states that he "could not 
say as much as [he] might have wanted without 
going beyond the scope of [his] book.” To 
mention them once, and that in the conclusion 
("Basmachis were in turn defeated," p. 167) is 
saying neither much nor little. In this matter 
the author notes that "the Basmachi movement 
... Continued to disturb Russo-Afghan relations 
into the 1930s,” thus creating the impression 
that I have been unjust in my observation, and 
had indeed expected him wildly to exceed the 
scope of his book. A casual glance affirms that 
the referencé'was to the period 1919-1923, well 
within the confines of the author's study and 
topic. 

In regard to Jemal Pasha, the author disdains 
to address himself to the substantive issue I had 
raised, and writes "Jemal Pasha did not reach 
Afghanistan until October 27, 1920, and two 
years later he was killed after he had left 
Afghanistan." It should not be necessary to ex- 
plain that it is exactly his activities while in 
Afghanistan, his role in the formulation of anti- 
British policies, the Turko-Afghan rapproche- 
ment, and his mediation between the Soviets 
, and the Afghans, not the date of his arrival, 
departure and assassination, that were being 
discussed. 


The author writes: "The activities of the 
Turks, the Basmachis, events in Bukhara and 
other matters of interest were beyond the scope 
of my book," and will be examined in his next 


book. This kind of information and clarifica- 
e e 
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tion, along with a note that his bibliography 
was a select one, should have been conveyed in 
the preface or the introduction of his study 
under review; no reviewer can reasonably be 
expected to guess that or to know the next 
project upon which an author intends to em- 
bark; and in the absence of such a disclaimer, 
the treatment of these subjects certainly were 
to be expected in this volume. 

C. The author questions the relevance of 
Marshal Shah Wali Khan's Yad-dashtha-ye man 
to his study and wishes to know if I have read 
the book. I have. Its relevance is as follows: 
The Third Afghan War is part of the author's 
study, and che above work (my copy is the fifth 
edition) not only provides an eyewitness ac- 
count of two important episodes of the war but 
also describes the Marshal's own activities and 
those of his brothers among the tribes of South- 
ern Afghanistan and of the tribal belt, and their 
mobilization (pp. 8-10, 12-14, 16-18) to the 
Afghan cause. We also receive an Afghan ac- 
count of the fall of Thal (pp. 20-22). 


D. Mr. Adamec states that he knows French, 
but that he did not read Meyendorff's Corre- 
spondence because he preferred to obtain his 
sources where Meyendorff got them. At issue 
was not whether Mr. Adamec knew French (my 
apologies for "jumping to the conclusion" that 
he did not) but his failure to consult Meyen- 
dorff's two volumes of Russian documents, deal- 
ing most significantly with the Panjdeh crisis 
(1885) and other crucial] matters. Since Mr. 
Adamec has not consulted the Russian archives, 
I do not see how he can dismiss the material 
contained in Meyendorff without having read it. 

He writes that the Panjdeh crisis has been 
exhaustively examined in a number of publica- 
tions. I agree. He also writes that it did not fall 
into his period as indicated in the title of his 
book. I disagree. Two paragraphs before that 
statement the author himself avers that his 
period of interest is the late 1870's to the early 
1920's. To speak of Abdur Rahman's period 
(1880-1901) as one formative of a new type 
of policy and then to fail to discuss the impact 
of the Panjdeh crisis is a source of entirely 
legitimate and substantive criticism. 

E. At any rate, my suggestion was not thet 
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the author should discuss the Panjdeh crisis as 
such, but through a discussion of it to enlighten 
his readers on the true nature of the British 
commitments to Afghanistan. In this I find that 
another reviewer, Professor J. A. Norris, in 
Asian Review, April 1968, agrees with me. This 
was a substantive matter, especially in view of 
the fact that the author had raised the issue by 
writing: “the fact that Britain did not live up 
to her obligations of assisting Afghanistan 
against this [Russian] aggression was not for- 
gotten by subsequent Afghan rulers” (p. 16). 
As a matter of fact, the Panjdeh incident and 
the Amir’s handling of it during his visit to 
Rawalpindi provide much insight into Abdur 
Rahman’s foreign policy, his statesmanship, and 
Afghan realpolitik. According to Sir Alfred 
Lyall, a contemporary: “The Amir was deter- 
mined that neither British troops nor British 
officers should enter his territory, and he had no 
desire that his country should be made a battle- 
ground between England and Russia. He wanted 
a definite promise made by the Viceroy [of 
India] “in plain and clear words” to defend and 
protect the integrity of Afghanistan, because he 
considered it might check Russian aggres- 
sion ...”: this he did by publicly committing 
the British government to the promise made 
by the Viceroy yet without allowing the British 
entry into and supervision of his northern 
frontier. 


F. In view of the absence or unavailability of 
archival Afghan materials, I had expressed the 
wish that the author, instead of relying on 
second-hand, incomplete reports, might have 
found it possible to reproduce some of the 
speeches of Tarzi and Amanullah relating to 
foreign policy and published in Aman-t-Afghan 
(1919-1923). Mr. Adamec replies that he has 
read all [his] speeches in that and other Afghan 
newspapers “but has quoted those that he 
needed for illustration of Afghan attitudes; to 
use most or all of them would require a second 
volume of several hundred pages.” That was 
scarcely my suggestion. The fact remains that 
there are no such specific quotations or illustra- 
tions from that paper at all, either in his dis- 
sertation or in his book. The only mention, or 
citation, of it, reads "On August 13 the Aman-t- 
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Afghan announced the ratification of a treaty 
with Russia” (p. 255 of Mr. Adamec’s -Ph.D. 
dissertation and p. 165 of his book). His only 
other citation from a contemporary Afghan 
periodical (Ittihad-i-Mashriqi) is not a direct 
one but taken from reports in the National 
Archives of India. 


G. In regard to my observation that he lapsed 
in not touching upon Persian-Afghan relations, 
the author's silence would seem to imply agree- 
ment. 


H. Mr. Adamec takes me to task because the 
number of pages of his book was listed at 168, 
rather than 245. I have checked both my orig- 
inal and final drafts of his review. Both read 
245 pages. I have since been informed by you 
that it has been the policy of the Journal, where 
possible, not to include appendix pages in the 
number of pages in the text. Thus it was not a 
plot on my part to detract from the merits of 
his book. 

I. I did not comment on the contents of a 
majority of the documents in these appendix 
pages not because I had not read them, but be- 
cause with the exception of the German ones 
mentioned in my review, found in the book on 
pages 199-200, 178-182, most of the rest are 
neither secret, nor archival, nor new.* 


In concluding, I do not see any reason to 
change either my positive evaluation of Mr. 
Adamec's book or my comments on the sub- 
stantive issues on which we disagree. I repeat 
my apologies for assuming that Mr. Adamec 
did not know French. 

VARTAN GREGORIAN 
Department of History 
Univ. of Texas, Austin 


* Although the author does not mention the sources 
of most of these documents, almost eighty percent of 
them—those with which I am familiar—bave ap- 
peared in many standard works and reference works 
(S. Wheeler, Angus Hamilton (1906 ed.), Sykes, 
Fraser-Tytler, Parliamentary Papers, Aitchison's Treat- 
ges, League of Nations Treaty Series, Degras, Rastogi, ' 
British and Foreign State Papers, etc.). Even such 
explanatory notes on the part of the auther as that 
accompanying a Letter of Griffin to Amir Abdur 
Rahman, July, 1880, have been published verbatim 
previously, both in Angus Hamilton (p. 470) and 
Fraser-Tytler (2nd edition, p. 327). Photostatic copies 
available upon request. 
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28 International Congress 
of Otientalists 


CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA 
January 6-12, 1971 





Sir: 

I should like to comment on the article “The 
Internationalization of Jerusalem,” by Evan M. 
Wilson, which appeared in your Winter, 1969 
issue. 


As a citizen of the Holy City for the last 25 
years, I am astonished that a man like Mr. 
Wilson, who lived in Jerusalem as Consul- 
General, should treat his subject as he did. 


As one familiar with the Jerusalem scene 
since Mandatory times, and myself the author 
of a book on the Arabs of Jerusalem ("Days 
and Nights in the Old City," 1947), I cannot 
help wondering what happened in 1969 to 
warrant Mr. Wilson's demand for the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem. Why: didn't he 
voice this demand during the 19 years before 
1967 when Jordan violated every single letter 
of the U.N. decisions regarding the interna- 
tionalization of the Holy City, including those 
granting Israelis free access to the Jewish holy 
places in the Jordan-occupied sector and to the 
Hebrew University facilities on Mt. Scopus. 
During these two decades, Mr. Wilson and 
other advocates of internationalization saw fit to 
keep their own counsel. Is it because Israel and 
not Jordan is dominating the Holy City that 
the world must now be reminded about long- 
forgotten U.N. decisions? 


Mr. Wilson's article systematically lacks docu- 
mentary proof of his various assertions, But 
even worse: during the last two years hundreds 
of articles have been published in the press 
throughout the world, including the Arabic 
press of, Jerusalem, “Al Anba’ a” and "El Kuds,” 
among them articles written by Arabs from 
Jerusalem. Dozens of East Jerusalem Arabs 
have appeared on the Jerusalem Arabic radio 
and television transmissions and spoken up 
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against the internationalization of their city. 
Not a single word of this is quoted. Indeed, 
there is no reference whatever to this great 
wealth of original material throughout Mr. 
Wilson's entire article. Mr. Wilson ignores what 
the people of Jerusalem, of their own free will, 
have to say about the future of their city. Mr. 
Wilson also completely ignores the multitude 
of features of the peaceful life of the people of 
Jerusalem for the past two years. 

Mr. Wilson writes on page 3 about Jews 
entering churches and mosques dressed in a 
manner which was not always decorous. This is 
true. It is also true, however, that upon receiv- 
ing the first protests about such behaviour, the 
Israeli authorities stationed guards at the prin- 
cipal churches and mosques and there has been 
no recurrence of such incidents. 


Mr. Wilson writes of a "falling-off in the 
Christian and Moslem pilgrimage traffic.” I 
should like to know who prevents Moslem and 
Christian pilgrims from visiting Jerusalem. 
Moreover, pilgrimages of Christians to their 
holy places continue full-swing; at this very 
moment the botels in East Jerusalem are almost 
completely booked up with tourists. But granted 
that during periods of high tension and of 
sabotage acts perpetrated by Arab guerrilla or- 
ganizations in the Holy City, with the full bless- 
ing of the Jordanian and Syrian authorities, 
tourism decreased. What does this prove? The 
same occurred dozens of times, in Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, during the Jordanian regime, 
when inter-communal friction led to serious 
clashes, with bloodshed, in the Holy City. Did 
Mr. Wilson or anybody else demand the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem because tourism 
fell off as a result of these disturbances? Tourists 
and pilgrims are welcomed to Jerusalem today 
as in the past. If they hesitate because they are 
afraid of bomb explosions in a university 
campus or a supermarket, it is the Arab govern- 
ments that encourage and hail such acts in the 
Holy City, and not the Israeli authorities, who 
are to be blamed for the falling-off of such "an 
important source of income." 

Again on page 3, Mr. Wilson argues that the 
"Holy places should not be left to the sole care 
of those immediately involved." However, never 
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once during the 1948-67 period did he voice 
this opinion. 

Everybody knows that the Israeli authorities 
have not closed a single Christian school, as Mr. 
Wilson alleges on page 4 without citing any 
evidence. He speaks of complaints the Israeli 
Christians have about bureaucratic obstacles 
and the alleged desecration of the Mamillah 
Cemetery (actually, the tombs were only moved 
inside the compound), but of course ignores 
the well-known fact that since 1948 the Jor- 
danian Army systematically removed the Jewish 
tombstones from the Mr. of Olives, Hebron 
and other cemeteries, using these stones to 
build latrines, among other things. 

The one-sidedness of the picture presented 
by Mr. Wilson is underscored, and perhaps re- 
futed, by a report in “The Jerusalem Post” of 
June 4, quoting the Philippine Secretary of 
General Services and leader of that country’s 
three million Moslems, Mr. Salah Ututalum, as 
saying that after extensive talks with Moslem 
leaders in Israel and the West Bank, he had 
“received the impression from what he saw and 
his talks with Moslem leaders that Moslems 
here are well off.” He added that the “Israelt 
authorities seemed to be fair towards other 
religions.” On the whole, he said, he was 
“pleased to witness the realities which are dif- 
ferent from what I was told back at home.” 

On pages 10 and 11 of Mr. Wilson’s article 
one finds regrettable factual distortions, such as 
the author’s repeated reference to a body called 
UNTSO, which ceased to exist in June, 1967 
and has ever since been officially called by the 
U.S. Secretary-General the “U.N. cease-fire” 
(and not, as Mr. Wilson writes, “Truce Super- 
vision”) observers. 

Mr. Wilson also mentions “pressures now 
being felt in Israel for complete annexation of 
the Old City.” He seems to have forgotten that 
the Old City was annexed to Israel two years 
ago by an Act of the Knesset (Israel Parlia- 
ment). Nothing could be completer. 

It is possible to conclude these lines with a 
quotation from Mr. Wilson’s recent review of a 
book by Mr. W. Z. Laqueuer (in The Middle 
East Journal, Autumn, 1968), in which he says 
of that eminent author: “. .. Mr. Laqueuer is 
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careless in matters of detail" The same applies 
to the author of "The Internationalization of 
Jerusalem," who is so one-sided that he'even 
totally ignores the Arab side of the issue—not 
the Jordan side, not the Israeli side, but, I re- 
peat, the Arab one, the Jerusalem-Arab one. 
Many of Jerusalem's Arabs today will refuse, if 
given the free option, to return to a Hashemite 
regime. Neither will they opt for international- 
ization of their beloved city. Ignoring this part 
of the picture is a fatal error. 


GIDEON WEIGERT 
Jerusalem 
Sir: 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded me to 
reply to Mr. Gideon Weigert’s letter regarding 
my article “The Internationalization of Jeru- 
salem” in your Winter 1969 issue. I shall not 
attempt to comment in detail, since Mr. Wei- 
gert is evidently committed to the Israeli posi- 
tion, but there are a few errors of fact in his 
letter that I would venture to correct. 

Mr. Weigert makes the point several times 
that the advocates of internationalization, my- 
self included, “remained silent” between 1948 
and 1967, and he asks what happened in 1969 
to cause me to raise the issue. During the period 
he mentions I was a US Government official 
and thus bound in my public remarks to adhere 
to the views of my Government; but in any 
event the United States was throughout this 
period, and still is, a supporter of the concept 
of an internationalized Jerusalem, as was fre- 
quently pointed out by US Government spokes- 
men, including myself on occasion. The whole 
tenor of my article, moreover, was that the 
problem is a long-standing one and that the 
conflicts which have raged over the Holy Places 
over the centuries have been so deep-seated as 
to make some international presence advisable. 

I believe that when he refers to “UN deci- 
sions regarding the internationalization of the 
Holy City,” which he states Jordan violated with 
respect to certain Jewish sites, Mr. Weigert 
must have in mind the Armistice Agreement 
between Israel and Jordan, which réfers in 
Article 8 to the sites which he mentions but 
which, incidentally, does not mention inter- 
nationalization. I was not aware that “dozens” 
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of Jerusalem Arabs have appeared on Israeli 
radio and TV since the June War to oppose the 
internationalization of the city but I would 
suppose that in the circumstances any such state- 
ments could hardly be regarded as voluntary. 
Nor could I agree that the life of the city has 
been "peaceful" since the war, in view of the 
incidents that have constantly been taking place. 


In my article I expressed the opinion that 
(for reasons which I would suppose to be obvi- 
ous) Christian and Moslem pilgrims from the 
Arab countries were not likely to visit Jerusalem 
so long as it remains under exclusive Israeli 
occupation; I did not allege that the Israeli 
authorities were opposing this. I likewise did 
not say that the Israeli authorities had closed 
any Christian schools in Israel, but rather that 
the Christian themselves had decided to close 
virtually all of these schools because of diffi- 
culties encountered in keeping them open. The 
desecration of the Mamillah Cemetery to which 
I referred (it has been converted into a park) 
is well known and is amply documented in the 
archives of the American Consulate General in 
Jerusalem—it lies directly across the street from 
the Consulate General. Incidentally, I did not 
“ignore” the desecration by Jordanians of Jew- 
ish tombs but specifically mentioned it. 

I am not clear what Mr. Weigert has in mind 
when he refers to "inter-communal clashes and 
bloodshed in Jerusalem and Bethlehem" during 
the period of Jordanian control He cannot 
mean clashes between Arabs and Jews, as there 
were to my knowledge no Jews in Jordanian- 
held Jerusalem or in Bethlehem during this 
period. 
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With respect to the Armistice Agreements, 
they have been denounced by Israel but this 
action has not been recognized by the United 
Nations, which continues to refer officially to 
UNTSO as such. Finally I do not believe it is 
correct to say Israel “annexed” the Old City of 
Jerusalem two years ago, since Israeli spokes- 
men, including Foreign Minister Abba Eban, 
have maintained publicly that the extension of 
Israeli municipal administration to the Old City 
in June 1967, did not constitute annexation. 

In view of these and other inaccuracies in 
Mr, Weigert’s letter, I leave it to your readers 
to judge how seriously his criticism of my 
article should be taken. 

EVAN M. WILSON 
Sir: 

In the article “Military Government in the 
Occupied Territories: An Israeli View,” in your 
Spring 1969 issue, one sentence appeared en- 
tirely extraneous not merely to the article 
itself, but to the very discipline of political 
science. The offending sentence is: “While, for 
emotional reasons, some Israelis ‘like to marry 
the terms and refer to the present occupied 
territories, as ‘liberated enemy territories’ . . .” 
Which Israelis? What random sample has the 
author used? Or is this merely a qualitative, 
journalistic aside (not in the best traditions of 
journalism)? Such a comment adds nothing 
either to the contents of the article itself or 
to its quality as a contribution to objective, 
descriptive research or knowledge. 0 


E. Z. SUFOTT 
Jerusalem, Israel 
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PALESTINE IS MY COUNTRY 
The Story of Musa Alami 


Sir Geoffrey Furlonge 


Musa Alami, a Palestinian Arab, is a humanitarian who has worked for his people — 
irrigating desert wastes, building orphanages, helping peasant farmers — from the days 
of the Ottoman Empire to the present Arab-Israeli conflict. His factual and objective 
biography has been hailed by The Times Literary Supplement (London) as “illuminating 
and moving .. . a monument to Arab dignity, decency. and mercy.” The author is a 
former Head of the Middle East Department of the British. Foreign Office and a former 
ambassador to Jordan,-Bulgaria, and Ethiopia. He is the author of The Lands of Barbary. 
November 256 pp., 10 illus., 3 maps, 11 appendixes, index LC 76-94116 $6.95 


MILITARY AND POLITICS IN ISRAEL 
Nation-Building and Role Expansion 


Amos Perlmutter 


“Perlmutter [research associate at the Center for International Affairs at Harvard Uni- 
verisity] concentrates on the history of civil-military relations in Israel from the beginning 
of Zionist settlement in Palestine to date. . . . This study, based on many interviews with 
Israeli politicians and military officers, is an important readable contribution to the sub- 
ject which will be of interest to both specialist and informed reader. Highly recom- 
mended."—Library Journal 176 pp., charts, glossary, notes, bibliography, index 
LC78-84858 $6.50 


THROUGH WAHHABILAND ON CAMELBACK 


Barclay Raunkiaer 
Edited and with an Introduction by Gerald de Gaury 


Two years before his death, at the age of 25, the accomplished Danish geographer 
Barclay Raunkiaer completed this intriguing account of his 1912 trip through "pre-oil" 
Kuwait and its environs. Here, for the first time in English, is his exuberant, truly aston- 
ishing account of the land — much of it dangerous, uncharted desert wastes — and its 
people and their customs. Greatly admired by T.E. Lawrence, this is, as The Times 


Literary Supplement (London) comments, "a fascinating curiosity. .. . Colonel de Gaury 
.. . added a useful introduction and footnotes, and [so] has given us a travel book of 
lasting value." 168 pp., illus. LC 69-19719 $6.00 
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. America and the Mediterranean 


World, 1776-1882 
JAMES A. FIELD, Jr. 


Drawing upon largely forgotten materials in missionary, State 
Department, and Navy Department archives, the author traces the 
working out of American economic and cultural aspirations in the 
Mediterranean and the Near East in the century after independence. 
He describes both the efforts in support of trade that brought the 
United States into treaty relations with the countries of the Levant, 
and the utopian side of American policy. which produced a notable 
Near Eastern missionaty and educational effort and contributed to a 
first flowering of Zionism. $13.50 


Social Change in a Hostile 
Environment 


The Crusaders’ Kingdom of Jerusalem 
AHARON BEN-AMI 


How does a society’s international environment affect its internal 
development, particularly when that environment is a hostile one? 
in terms of this question, the author has examined the social and 
political history of the transplanted Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
showing how its social structure was influenced by intensive Islamic 
pressure on all sides, and how its eventual collapse was due almost — 
entirely to its failure to adapt its ‘suddenly irrelevant feudal institu- 
tions to meet the challenges of the new international system. $7.50 


The Almohad Movement in 
North Africa in the Twelfth and 


Thirteenth Centuries 
ROGER. LE TOURNEAU 


This is an analysis of the powerful Islamic religious movement, 
initiated by Ibn Tumart among the Berber tribesmen, which culmi- 
nated in the creation of the huge Almohad empire. The author 
considers how the Almohads managed to unite North Africa and 
Spain and why they failed to hold the empire together. He reflects 
on the place of the movenient in history and its influence in present- 
day Africa. $5.00 


Princeton University Press 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 08540 
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Republican Iraq 
A STUDY OF IRAOI POLITICS SINCE THE REVOLUTION OF 1958 


By MAJID KHADDURI, Johns Hopkins University. This is the first comprehensive 
account of the 1958 Revolution and the political development of Iraq during the regimes 
of ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif and his brother, and ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Arif. 
It discusses the causes of the downfall of the old regime, and the ideologies which have 
given rise to so many actual or attempted coups d*tat. Map. (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs.) $8.50 


The Arabs in Israel 


A POLITICAL STUDY 


By JACOB M. LANDAU, Hebrew University of Jerusalem. This book is the first com- 
prehensive survey and analysis of the political behavior of the Arabs in Israel to be written 
in English. The period covered runs through the war of June 1967. While the socio- 
economic background is outlined, the chief emphasis is on the political structures. 
The principal areas examined are: adaptation versus alienation, cultural change and its 
reflection in politics, political organizations, voting behavior, leadership, and the focuses of 
political activity. Tables, map. $9.95 


The Persian Land Reform, 1962-1966 


By A. K. S. LAMBTON, University of London. Professor Lambton traveled widely in 
Persia before and after the land reform began. This enabled her to assess both the 
difficulties and the achievements of the land reform. She examines the law and its imple- 
mentation and reception in the various provinces against the background of the prevailing 
climatic, social, and tenurial conditions, and the part played by the rural co-operative 

societies in the achievement of the aims of the reform. Map. $11.75 


United Nations Peacekeeping, 1946-1967 


DOCUMENTS AND COMMENTARY: VOLUME I: THE MIDDLE EAST; 
J,"OLUME II: ASIA " 
Edited by ROSALYN HIGGINS, Chatham House. 'lhese volumes make available a 
readily accessible and fully comprehensive collection of documents on each of the U.N. 
upra actions, the lesser as well as the better known. The author has provided com- 
mentaries on each action covering both legal and political matters, which analyze the 
significance of the events, positions, and decisions referred to. 'The third and final volume, 
^oncerned with Europe and Africa, will be published shortly. 

Volume I, $15.50; Volume II, $12.50 
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Islam And The Modern Age Society of New Delhi, India 


Announces the publication of a quarterly Journal 


ISLAM AND THE MODERN AGE 


Editor 


DR. SAYYID ABID HUSAIN 


Advisory Editorial Board 


Harrzz MALIK, Villanova University Gustave E. Von GnuNEBAUM, UCLA 

CHARLES J. ApAMs, McGill University W. C. Surrn, Harvard University 

AMMEMARIE SCHIMMEL, University of Bann SAYYID Husain Nasr, Tehran University 

NicuoLas ZiADE, American University of Beirut - ZAKI VALIDI Tocnan, Istanbul University 

IsmA‘TL AL-Farugi, Temple University Dato ABDUL JALIL, Muslim University, 
Kaula Lumpur 


Contributions are invited on the following subjects: 


Comparative study of modernization in Muslim and non-Muslim countries: 
studies in Islamic history, politics, culture and religion; contributions of 
Muslims to World civilization; the roles of science and religion in Muslim 
societies; the problems of secularism and political development in Muslim 
countries, 


Modest honorarium will be offered for articles accepted for publication. 


Manuscripts and other inquiries may be addressed to: Dr. S. Abid Husain, 
Jamia Nagar, New Delhi-25, India; Hafeez Malik, Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania. Annual subscription price: $8.00. 
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MIDDLE EAST ECONOMIC SURVEY 


The oil industry in the Middle East and North Africa is currently passing 
through one of the most delicate periods in its history. In addition to its 
normal quota of perennial problems, the industry now has to face the far- 
reaching politico-economic repercussions of the Arab-Israeli war. 


In the prevailing atmosphere of uncertainty, access to speedy and reliable 
information about the Arab oil situation is clearly of vital importance to all 
those who are, in one-way or another, concerned with the future of Western 
investments and commercial interests in this part of the world. The Middle 
East Economic Survey, a weekly review of news and views of Middle East 
oil, is particularly well qualified to provide such information. 


Written and published in the Middle East, MEES is a subscription-only, 
no-advertising newsletter airmailed every Friday to subscribers all over the 
world. Its coverage combines accurate hard news, depth analysis of oil 
trends and development, together with an overall view of the climate of 
opinion in the various oil producing countries—based on on-the-spot contact 
with top oil officials. A subscription to MEES—now in its 11th year of 
publication—will put an invaluable wealth of interpretative experience at 
your disposal every week. 


Write to: 
MIDDLE EAST ECONOMIC SURVEY 
P.O. Box 1224, Beirut, Lebanon 
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ouncing Volume Il im 


The James Terry Duce Memorial Series 


JERUSALEM ~ 


Key to Peace 


EVAN M. WILSON 


Evan M. Wilson, US Consul General in Jerusalem during the June 
1967 War, writes a thoughtful and thought-provoking book on a most 
important problem. This book, based on his personal knowledge of the 
Holy City and 25 years of concern with the Palestine problem as a career 
diplomat, sums up his recommendations for the future of the City, after 
careful examination of its past and the various plans for its governance. 


Spring 1970 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 


1761 N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 







A weekly review of news and views on M iddle East Oil— 


MIDDLE EAST ECONOMIC SURVEY `} 


GIVES YOU FAST, ACCURATE AND DETAILED COVERAGE OF ALL OIL TOPICS INCLUDING: 


e Government-Company Negotiations e Oil Plans and Projects 


e Petroleum Legislation e Public Opinion Attitudes 
e Concession Ágreements e Regional Oil Conferences 
* Government Oil Policy ə Oilfield Data 

Write to: 


Middle East Economic Survey 
P.O. Box 1224, Beirut, Lebanon 































WHO'S WHO IN THE ARAB WORLD 


A unique compilation of 1,150 pages of 
€ Biographies of distinguished Arab 
and foreign residents of 15 Arab 
countries except Lebanon which 
: has been made the subject of a 
separate publication: known as 
WHO'S WHO IN LEBANON. 


Now available from 
The Middle East Institute: 


THE MIDDLE EAST: 
A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPE;; 
OF RECENT WORKS, 


€ Details and analysis of social, eco- 1960-1969 
nomic and political background of : 
individual Arab countries. [mimeographed, $1.00] 

© History of Middle East Oil Devel- 
opment. 52 pages with 484 titles 


Published in English every two years by: 


PUBLITEC PUBLICATIONS 
, P. O. Box 5936 


briefly annotated 


. 200 East Ohio St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


BEIRUT - LEBANON Prepared by 
Distributors in the U. S. A.: urea a E. 
| : ook Review Editor j 
MARQUIS WHO'S WHO, Inc. The Middle East Journal. ` 






Payment must accompany all orders. ` 
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| + ARABIC LANGUAGE: Its Role in History 
" awar G. Chejne with foreword by Philip K. Hitti. An Introduction to the -  .* 
Jerary herltage of Arabic and a discussion of the role of the language in history. 
Avgraphy. photographs, maps. 1969. $6.75 


` lissionary Influence on American Policy, 1810-1927 


A 
xy Joseph L. Grabill. Important historical background for an understanding of 
éontemporary problems In the Middle East. Illustrated. To be published 1970. 


. Price not set 
AMERICAN INTERESTS AND POLICIES 
N THE MIDDLE EAST, 1900-1939 


y John A. De Novo. ''The strength of this study lies In the breadth of Its conception, 
‘ie thoroughness of the research, and the judiciousness of its conclusions.” Journal 
f Modern History. With maps. 1963. $11.50 


At your bookseller or from 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


2037 UNIVERSITY AVENUE S.E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55455 
IN CANADA: THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
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z available—new edition of a great work of reference: 


JE MIDDLE EAST AND 
*RTH AFRICA 1969-70 


ag Fully revised and updated for the 16th edition, this book includes a report on the 
! year's developments in the Arab world; a survey of oil in the region; a general survey 
.. of the physical and social geography, resources, and racial groupings; and information 
on the UN and other regional organizations. It describes the economy of each country, 
its history, geography, religions, government, law, and education. It also includes a 
wealth of directory material, statistics, full bibliographies, and a "Who's Who’. 
Separate sections are devoted to: Afghanistan, Algeria, Chad, Cyprus, Ethiopia, the 
French Territory of the Afar and Issa Peoples, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Libya, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Muscat and Oman, Niger, Persian Gulf 
States, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Southern Yemen, Spanish North Africa, Sudan, Syrian 
Arab Republic, Tunisia, Turkey, United Arab Republic, and Yemen. 


edition . 10” x 8” 1,000 pages $23.50 ™ 
PE a eee enm. 
JPA PUBLICATIONS LTD., 18 Bedford Square, London, W. C. 1 
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` AFGHANISTAN 


Editors NL 
GEORGE Grassmuck 
and 
Some New Lupwic W. ADAMEC 
APPROACHES ies | 
um ^ Prances .H. InwiN - 
Contributors 
Mark and GRETA SroBm........ Translation of Russian 
Ethnographical Study 
Dunninc Wirsog............... Afghan Literature 
Lzon B. Pourrapna............. Amanullah's Reforms 
Patrick J. REARDON............ The Mudernizing Elite 
Lupwic W. Apamsc............ Germany’s Role 


Extensive chronology and bibliography 


$3.50 prepaid, 
éncludes postage 
and handling 


4931422924. 
by Howard M. 
Sachar 


Center for Near Eastern and 
North African Studies 

: 144. Lane Hall 

The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 


Scholarly and vivid, this is the first 
modern work of narrative history 
to deal in full with the collapse in 
the First World War of the Ottoman 
Empire, the exertions of the 
European powers in launching a 
séties of military and diplomatic 
campaigns from the Dardanelles to 
the Persian Gulf, and the struggle 
by the Arabs, Jews, Turks, and 
Greeks for national identity — the 
beginnings of the ferment that is . 
crucial, and unresolved, today. 

518 pages. 17 maps. $12.50 
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